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OBITUARY 


As most of out leaders must have heard over AIR or read in the papers, 
Dr. K. G. Saiyidani, the eminent educationist and literature and the 
Chairman of the Board of Editors of “Islam and the Modern age” 
passed away on December 19, 1971 at the age of 67. An article on 
the life and works of the late Dr. K. G. Saiyidain will appear in the 
next issue of this journal for May 1972. 


CORRECTION 


The reference to the late Aga Khan as the last "Imam” of the 
Khoja Community (in a book review in our Journal of August 1971) 
was understood by some of our readers to mean th'at the 
Imamat ended with him. It was objected to as being unwarrented 
because the Khoja Community believes in the perpetual continuance 
of the Imamat. The reviewer on being questioned says that he did 
not use the word “last” in the sense of "coming at the end” but 
in the sense of "the latest”. He sincerely regrets the misunderstanding 
caused by his use of the ambiguous word “last‘\ 



Keport on the Seminar on 
44 Inter-religious UncLer standing* * 

(OCTOBER 17-20, 1971) 


The Second seminar held in Delhi by “Islam and the Modern 
Age Society” dealt with the crucial problems of inter-religious under¬ 
standing in a plural society. Invitations were sent to 61 scholars 
belonging to all the major religious communities—Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Sikhs and Buddhists—in different parts of India. Initially 27 
of them promised to participate in the seminar. But later 6 scholars— 
Maulana Shah Moinuddin, Shri R. R. Divakar, Dr. Maqbul Ahmad, 
Sardar Gopal Singh, Shri G. Ramachandran and Prof. V. Raghavar 
expressed their inability to come for various reasons, 21 sent in then 
papers and 19 actually attended the seminar. There were 10 observers 
including Prof. Minro Kasai of the International Christian University 
of Tokyo and Prof. Gerhard Wartenberg of Florida University, U.S.A. 

The inaugural session on Sunday October 17 at 4-30 p.m. at 
India International Centre was attended by about 150 distinguished 
citizens of Delhi in addition to the guests from outside. Unexpected 
rain prevented many others from attending the function. 

The proceedings began with an address by Dr. K. G. Soiyidain 
(Vice-President of Islam and the Modern Age Society). After 
welcoming the chief guests, Shri G. S. Pathak, the Vice-President of 
India. Dr. Rafiq Zakaria, the President of the Seminar and the ladies 
and gentlemen attending the session, he made a brief reference to the satisfac¬ 
tory progress of the Society and its journals during the last 20 months 
Following the first seminar in February 1970, and then passed on to the 
problems which the seminar was to discuss in the subsequent session*. 
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Religion, according to Dr. JC G. Saiyidain, could not adequately 
discharge its responsibility as long as the various religions of the 
world were unable to put their own house in order and present a 
reasonably united front to challenge the forces of conflict, disruption, 
violence and injustice which wraped the life of the majority of man¬ 
kind. There were three fundamental concepts common to all great 
religions which could serve as the bonds of lasting unity in spite of 
all the differences of creed and ritual which tend to separate : 


(a) The concept of life after death which gives an infinite rather 
than a limited perspective to man’s life and thought extended 
to the concept of immortality which makes it possible for 
bim to sacrifice his temporary and narrow personal interest 
in order to realize his greater destiny. 


(b) The concept of “the great web of life” in which all human 
beings depend on and sustain one another and which has 
been scientifically confirmed by modern Biology. 


(c) The concept of moral restraint which teaches 
and control his needs and desires when they 
way of the fulfilment of his destiny. 


man to limit 
come in the 


In his Inaugural Address Shn G. S. Pathak, the Vice-President of 
India, expressed his deep appreciation of the aims and objects of Islam 
and the Modern Age Society- started under the inspiration of the late 

cuss ti r' i f IC adV,5 'f ‘ he P Snic ‘P^ *e Seminar to d.s- 

cum the problem of inter-rehgious understanding with particular re 
to India which had been the cradle of some £ 
mcehu^lace of Others. This d.versity of religious faiths had been 

CoStulr'oft Z h&d beCn reC ° SniKd b >' makers of the 

relkw and L r f WlUCh £uaran ' wd ^mplere freedom to all 

H, hi T nit7 am ° ng thC f ° I,OWetS of different faiths 

T h Z wble - 

but required act,vt tolerance even^ool 7 '° lerance ’ 

giou. thinkers like Dr Kak,kri,hcooperation as emphasized by reli- 

»ptiwiawog m i, “ v 'r km " d *- wc 

Modern L A ” "* P”*“ '•«- 

Addras of Dr. K G Saivtil . f t w ^ Ae Welcome 
• aiytdwn and the Presidential Address of Dr. 
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JBLafiq Zaiatia, the Health Minister of Maharashtra in which he discus¬ 
sed forcefully and incisively the problems involved in b ring in g about 
an understanding between the major ’religious communities in India 
today against the historical background of religious tolerance preached 
and practised by many Indian saints and some Indian rulers. The 
meeting concluded with a brief speech by the Secretary thanking the 
Chief Guest, the President of the Session and the audience on behalf 
of the Society and on his own behalf. The following half-hour in 
which coffee was served in the picturesque setting of the garden sur¬ 
rounding the India International Centre, was exhilarating for the younger, 
but rather trying for older guests on account of the blasts of cold 
wind blowing freely through the open gallery in which die party was 
arranged. 

During the five business sessions of the Seminar—two each on 
18th and 19th October and one in the fore-noon of 20th—19 papers 
were read and discussed in a serious and solemn but at the same time 
cordial and pleasant atmosphere and 2 whose writers were not present 
were taken as read. The complete schedule of the Seminar and the 
lists of the writers of the papers will be given as appendices to the 
report, and some of the papers will be published in full in this issue and 
in the following issues of “Islam and the Modem Age”. Here we 
shall arrange them in groups according to the points of view expressed 
in them, giving brief summaries of the papers of each group and the 
general trend of the discussions which followed. 

The papers could be devided into the following five categories : 

(1) Those conveying the Islamic point of view that all faiths 
are of divine origin and represent a gradual realization of 
the religious Truth culminating in Islam, with the implication 
that thorigh unity among the various religions is ruled out 
yet mutual tolerance and amicable coexistence is not only 
permitted but enjoined by Islam. 

(2) Those arguing that it is both possible and desirable for the 
followers of every religion to have an understanding of and 
respect for other religions and suggesting ways for achieving, 
this objective. 

(3) Those taking the position that inter-religious under¬ 
standing is neither possible nor necessary. Harmonious • rela- 
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ttons between men can and should be established through 
other means. 

(4) Those expressing the belief that the only solution to ifee 
problem of intc-rdigious understanding is a syncretic attitude 
towards religion. 

(5) Father de Smet's paper presenting a case study of the at¬ 
tempts actually made to bring about an understanding bet¬ 
ween two religions—Christianity and Islam. 


I 


Maulana Taqi Amini explaining Islam’s attitude to the problem of 
inter-religious understanding said that understanding in the sense that 
the various faiths should, while retaining that on which they agreed 
discard that in which they differed, would be suicidal for all of them. 
Islam, according to him, was the first religion to give a proper and 
reasonable concept of harmonious relations among the followers of the 
manifold religions of the world that is, belief in the divine origin of 
all religions. He quoted a number of verses from the Qur’an such as : 

There is no people to which a warncr (prophet) has not been 

sent." 


“For every people there is a prophet.” 

and sayings of the Prophet of Islam such as : 

’All who believe in God form a single fraternity.” 


s x s r r 

=*- s izrjisz * - -—£■= 
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u the Authentic Islamic point of view. Dr. Mushirui-Haq went so 
far as to deduce from the Qui’&nic texts that die word "Mominin” 
or ^people of faith” who are promised grace and salvation provided 
they practise virtue, include not only Muslims and "people of the 
boot" that is, Christians and Jews, but also "those who are similar 
to the people of the book.” Thus in the Islamic t erminolo gy the 
followers of all religions—non-semitic as well as Semitic—are believers 
with whom Muslims should tty to live in peace and amity. 

In the discussion which followed these papers the two important 
points raised by some of the participants were :— 

First, reference was made to the verse calling upon Muslims tt> 
go on fighting “the Kafirs” until they either accepted Islam or were 
completely annihilated. The reply given by more than one Muslim 
scholar was that the word “Kafir” in the Qur'anic verse did not imply 
all non-Muslims but only the pagan tribes who were living in Arabia 
during the time of the Prophet and were sworn enemies of Islam— 
perpetually at war against the Muslims. 

Secondly, it was pointed out that Islam m history did not, by 
and large, prove to be as peaceful and tolerant as its advocates claimed 
it to be. The exponents of the Islamic attitude to the problem under 
discussion conceded that Muslim rulers had often, from purely wordly 
motives and sometimes from an utterly wrong notion of their religious 
duty, oppressed their non-Muslim subjects but in doing that they were 
not acting upon but transgressing the code of life prescribed by Islam. 

II 

Sardar Kirpal Singh’s address as the Chairman of the first business 
session of the Seminar emphasized the need for diverse religions to 
five in harmony and peace if they want to survive in the modern world 
which obviously means that they have to understand one another. 
This inter-religious understanding must aim at :— 

(a) discovering and promoting the spirit of human religiousness. 

{b) willingness to recognize truth in religions other than one’s 

own. 
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(c) an integral approach to the study of other religions invoking 
a comprehensive view of their various manifestations in life, 
thought and culture. 

(d) understanding of the modern Scientific outlook which takes 
a more hopeful view of life than the Humanities. 

To achieve these objectives on the national scale courses in a 
Comparative Study of Religions should be introduced in schools and 
Universities. 

Dr. K. A. Hamied starting from the position that the essence of 
religion was moral consciousness expressed in moral action, argued 
that religious conflicts resulted from the fact that the followers of various 
faiths ignored the inner essence which was common to all religions 
and stressed the outward symbols like ritual, dress, diet etc. which were 
different. Once the true essence and purpose of religion is under¬ 
stood and assimilated inter-religious understanding will automatically 
follow. 


Discussing the problem set for the Seminar against the historical 
background of relations between the Hindus and Muslims in India, 
Prof. Gurbachan Singh Talib said that two parallel trends of conflict 
and attempts at reconciliation between the two communities can be 
seen throughout the medieval period. On the cultural plane, a com¬ 
paratively lasting synthesis was worked out. But on the religious plane, 
the reconciliation brought about by saints and sages on the basis of 
redefining of essence of religion as the search after eternal Reality and 
the practice of humanity and justice, irrespective of the form which one’s 
creed might have, did not prove to be effective or permanent. Because 
as a rule the concilatory movements could not be institutio naliz ed 


and when a movement of spiritual reform and reconciliation was emobdied 
into an institution it turned into a new religious sect as closed and 


rigid as those it tried to replace. The only exception was Guru Nanak’s 
mission of spiritual regeneration which succeeded in maintaining an 
atmosphere of religious harmony in the Punjab for a long time until 
political conditions in the country forced his followers to entrench 
themselves as a militant organization. Yet the teachings of Guru NanaV 
from which Prof. Tahb gave a number of quotations® could 2 ^ of 

-“T. , Wh ° “ “ “d n.o«l core 

is Hinduism and Islam and other great religions of the world. 



*BPO*T OK THB SBUlKAft * 

Rev. J, R. Chandran spoke of the role which rhri«tfeni«y wta 
pfkTing in Inter-rcligious understanding. In the past, according to 
him. It had made authoritarian as well as totalitarian in the face 

of other religions and culture but now a radical criticism of such 

attitudes has developed within the Christian movement. An objective 
and scientific study of the Books of the Bible has helped to promote 
an awareness of the truth in other religious scriptures and traditions 
and a willingness to learn from them. He cited several important 
scholars like Prof. Dewick, Dr. John Macquarrie, John Bailie and Paul 
Tillich to illustrate his point that in the words of Dr. Macquarrie “the 
religious pluralism, on this pianet is a great opportunity for the Chris¬ 
tian Church to show that it cares more for the spreading of love, justice 
and truth than for the expansion of the institutions through winch it 
operates." He quoted from a report of the World Council of Qu itch** 
(1961) s “we share our common humanity its dignity and fullness and 
express our common concern for that humanity.” It was, however, 
to be noted that a full and loyal commitment to one’s own faith 
did not stand m the way of a dialogue. He referred to the feet that 

Jesus took every opportunity to point out what was good in the faith 

of others with whom he came into contact. The key of the Chris tian 
mission of preaching the good news of Jesus was the spread of the 
concern to bring the dimension of love for one another as the basis 
for all human contacts. 

Speaking in a similar strain Dr. A lam Khundmm said that an 
objective and at the same time synpathetic study of religions other 
than one’s own is an attitude of the modern mind induced by the 
recognition of the fact that plurality of faiths is not something contin¬ 
gent but tooted in the human situation and so if different religious 
co mmuni ties are to live together in peace and amity, each must while 
believing in die truth of its own faith, try to find and assimilate the 
truth in the faith of other communities. He conceded that such mutual 
understanding is difficult to achieve because “each religion is a 
uniq ue entity with its own history disclosing its inner possibilities 
endowed by its contact with transcendence" and so “there is not and 
will never be one uniform line of development.” But this did not 
“that the final end of the process of inter-religious dialogue is 
despair.” At die level of mystical experience, the diversity of religions 
is resolved into unity. 
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"The experience of Ibn-i-Arabi testifies that to have lived one 
religion fully is to have lived them all.” 

Dr. Alam Khundmiri was followed by Father Alfred de Souza 
who looked at the problem from religi'o-sociological point of view. 
He claimed that though there has been a secularization of large areas 
of social and economic endeavour under the impact of science and 
technology yet, curiously, this has increased, rather than diminished, 
the significance of religious values and ethical principles in the social 
and moral ordering of contemporary society, this development “con¬ 
fronts all religions with the challenge to rediscover the original inten¬ 
tions of their founders ’ and express them in ways which are valid 
and significant for the world today. In so far as they can respond 
intelligently to the social and moral dilemmas of individuals and society, 
they can play a valuable part in introducing the elements of peace* 
freedom, dignity and social justice in the life of mankind. 


An inter-religious dialogue involves an effort to “purify” our know¬ 
ledge of other religions, to develop fraternal relations with them and 
to “arrive at a working concensus” on conception of human values and 
ideals responsive to the religious aspirations and concerns of content 
porary man. It docs not mean the “replacement” or “absorption” of your 
religion by another, but the cultivation of spirit of openness and recep- 

rivty to other religions and readiness to absorb any valuable insights 
from them “compatible with fidelitv f . , insights 

while long-standing rivalries and ™ n °T ^ rd,gJ ° US trudl ” 
overnight, they tend to dissolve a s men beT ^ beresolved 

work together in an atmosphere of commonern^f , dlffeKnt faiths ’ 

F icre 0I common concern for fhe gQod of man . 

This dialogue may etther be thcoratical-that is „ . 

the fundamental issues of religious life fl „d discussion of 

i-c- joint participation by various rehVions co f ,v,e0on *-« M 
and economic development designed to pr ° ,eCtS of soaaI 8 «vicc 

freedom and dignity L, ** <* »en the 

Through such a sincere dialogue, we shal t0 P«™ote. 

of our ignorance of other £uths but 1 1 °° 7 dlsocver the extent 

social and moral transformation of society' 0 In ^ ab ° Ut ** ■ 

arrange that the new insights arc not r a , t '° n ’ “ sho ^d also 

Specially interested elite buf are shared b ^ *° * SmaU g r ° u P of 
of the religion concerned. 7 3 ““W of *e followers 
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The acceptance of the fact of religious pluralism is a necessary 
condition for ensuring fruitful dialogue. No religion should ckim 
the monopoly of truth. Recently, many Christian scholars have give® 
op the position that all revelation is Christian and Biblical and agreed 
with the view that religions should have to co-exist spirit uall y. 

Another barrier in the way of better understanding whether, in 

social or religious matters—is the uncritical acceptance of foolish “stereo¬ 
types r , due usually to social isolation ; ignorance and estrangement 
inherited from the past. 


To Dr. Hashim Amir All the real cause of “the seemingly religious 
strife is something else beneath the surface—individual or collective pride, 
aggressiveness or avarice—which not only prompts a person or a com¬ 
munity to present himself or itself as the representative of the good 
but also the adversary as the embodiment of evil. The worst example 
of this is found in the violent and vulgar polemics in which rival 
religious communities often indulge in India. These bitter bickerings 
must be stopped before any positive steps for inter-religious under¬ 
standing can be taken. Prof. A. K. Saran who had not found the 
rime to write out his paper spoke with the help of some notes but 
as the time allotted to him was running out left his speech un¬ 
finished and promised to send a written paper which has not been 
received upto this time. We hope to publish it in some future issue 
of Islam and the Modern Age. 

The most controversial in this group of papers Was that presented 
by Mr. A. A. K. Soze. Starting with the tentative definition of religion 
as “the institution which has, throughout the history of man in all 
ages and countries, tried to awaken and strengthen the moral conscious¬ 
ness of man with or without the help of certain metaphysical beliefs, 
ritualistic practices or legal injunctions,” he argued that the moral core 
of religion on which all religions agreed could serve as the criterion 
for determining the validity of the beliefs, rituals and social codes of 
the various religious traditions and arriving at a consensus providing 
a meeting-point for all religions. He gave an account of “a compara¬ 
tive study” of the four great religions of the world—Hinduism, > Rud- 
dhism, Christianity and Islam—made by him using the accepted moral 
principles as the basis of comparison which led him to the. conclusion 
that “Islamic monotheism may be philosophically much less satisfying 
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tV,,n ouaf other religion* concepts of Ultimate Reality, but mondty 
it ntr* to be the most satisfying to me and to many others who may 
or may not call themselves Muslims.'’ 

The piper aroused a lively discussion. Some of the participants 
took exception to what they called the polemical overtones in the paper 
which did not conform to the objective stan-'V^ds of a comparative 
study of religions. Others controverted his position that moral 

principles were the essence of all religions and could be used as the 
criteria of their validity or of their unity as he and Dr. K. A. Hamied had 
argued. Mr. Soar pleaded that his intention was to put before the 
seminar his personal point of view formed after honest inquiry and 
not to indulge in any polemical argument. 

Ill 


The discussion about other papers in this group was confined 
to the criticism or clarification of minor points as their main points 
Seemed to be acceptable to a wide circle of the audience. They could, 
therefore, be assumed to represent the consensus of the seminar. A 
few participants, however, opposed the general idea expressed in these 
papers that all the major religions of the world have much in com¬ 
mon and can come to a close understanding. Their plea was either 
that the divergences in the matter of faith, ritual etc. among the various 
religions were too fundamental to allow them to have a meaningful 
dialogue with one another or that religion is now out of date and has 
no relevance to modern life. So it cannot pl.jy any role in improving 
human relations. 


These views were elaborated in the papers read by Dr. A. Rahman, 
Mr. Mahadcvan and Prof. Pandeya. 

Dr. A. Rahman tracing the sociological evolution of religion 
laid that the primitive man had a very rudimentary knowledge of phy¬ 
sical Nature and human nature. He had built up a social life but he 
found it very difficult to organize it by controlling human appetities, 
derircs and passions because he had no scientific knowledge. So he 
tried to achieve this object through faith in moral codes prescribed 
by aup^-natural religions taking one of die two lines: (1) with- 

Ufc orovTi K d (2) a m0nUY COntroUcd “*■ The first way of 
to t* „ Jccond ^ 
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*fe mm'pt&hk'tofaf % to xmcpu&ut social Hk wfafa&adigihn esja/.ao 
lontgcr «qp* with on*- the basis of bor present scientific ImcwJedge*. 
If we succeed in this die subsidiary problem of understanding between,, 
kbe various communities of men will be automatically solved. 


Mr. Mabadcvan agreed with Dr. Rahman that religions were 
dosed systems incapable of adjusting themselves with the progress of 
scientific knowledge. They were useless relics of the past desperately 
struggling for survival in the scientific age. So it would be suiddal 
for them to try to understand one another because that would involve 
not only the process of communication but also that of perception and 
perception would undermine the dogmatic faith which is the mainstay of 
religion. 

Prof. Pandeya did not subscribe to the view taken by Dr. Rahman 
and Mr. Mahadeven that religion was outdated and had no relevance 
to the life of modern man but he agreed with them, though for 
different reasons, that inter-religious understanding, in the deeper sense 
was, utterly impossible. He argued that “in the theme of the seminar 
the word ‘understanding’ does not convey much cognitive sense. It 
has many emotional overtones and implies looking at other religions 
with sympathy and readiness to grant truth to their articles of faith. 
Religious statements are not like scientific statements whose evidence 
is not person-dependent. The evidence of the veracity of the former 
is derived by referring to the experience or faith of some person or 
scripture.” 

The emotive truth of religion is an exclusive truth and, in this 
sense, a particular religion is the only religion for its followers-^thus, 
a monotheist, for example, cannot respect polytheism of others. Not 
can religions be described in any realistic sense as “equal”, as the word 
has no clear cannotation in this context. Nor have wc any means of 
checking the truth of the assertion that God is one or, that He is the 
dispenser of justice. How can then the claim be substantiated that 
Divinity treats all men equally. While the thesis cf religious equality 
is attractive, there is no rational ground for holding it. “If a religion 
has to survive, it must uphold its distinctiveness and superiority ovet 
other religions in the sense that it offers smoething that others do not,” 
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Anv outside influences which are accepted in any reUgio® ate 

first sanctified and are somehow shown to be part of the rdl ^* 
tradition. Sometimes religions are influenced and guided by - 

religious considerations, because religion cannot be separated from the 
total human situation. But a social, political or economic value is not 
necessarily a religious value. Religious values should not be allowed to 
interfere with non-religious affairs and vice versa. Thus secularism is 
a political decision and the theory of the equality of all religions is 

originally a political theory. It is a diplomatic attempt to interfere 

with the autnonomy of a religion. 


The position is earned further by saints and mystics of Vedantic 
religion and Sufism who claim that all religions are not just equal but 
basically one. Names and forms are unimportant; the final goal alone 
counts. But, Dr. Pandeva holds that the denial of ritual, devotion and 
sanitly life “takes away from religions, their life blood.” Religion is a 
whole—it cannot be bifurcated into essence and non-essence. 


“An inter-religious understanding is not a religious necessity. A man 
may be a good Hindu (or Muslim) without knowing anything of Islam. 
The question becomes important only when we view a religion from 
the point of view of social necessity. Clashes occur among the fol¬ 
lowers of different religions when religion is smuggled into non- 
religious aspects of life ” Therefore, he holds, that not inter-religious 
undcr-standmg but inter-community understanding should be our con¬ 
cern. Clashes can only be avoided by cultivating the c,parity of arriving 
at unbiassed judgement. Inter-religious understanding is neither possible 
nor helpful in achienng this goal. 

Dr. Rahman's thesis was assailed on the ground that the concept 
of religion as knowledge of the truth (in the sense in which the words 
"knowledge” and “truth” were used in the natural sciences) was inad- 
missable. Religious consciousness was not an intellectual perception of 
physical reality but a mystical experience of Ultimate Reality which 
could not be affected tn any way by progress in scientific knowledge. 
An unfortunate remark, in Dr. Rahman's reply that the state of mind 
called mystical experience was not anything supraphysical but a sensory 
condition which could be artificially induced by a use of drugs, started 
a heated argument of somewhat polemical nature that blocked ’the Way 
for serious discussion on the paper which could have been quite interesting. 
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Mt Mabadevan’s paper which had been cydoctyled and, distri- 
tribttttd cmJd sot be discussed as he was not present In die Seminar. 
Mr Frot Psfldja’i thesis aroused keen discussion. Several pudctpstoi 
pointed out that though on the intellectual level varkm* 
might behave like parallel lines which never met in finite time, on 
the level of the inner spiritual experience they converged and met 
at a point where all outward diversities dissolve into an Inner unity. Prof. 
Pindeya regretted that he was not convinced by the arguments. He 
said his plea that all attempts at inter-religious understanding were 
ftitite, was not a counsel of despair. Understanding between com¬ 
munities of- men was a great social and political need and as such 
It could be brought about through social and political means without 
dragging religion into the matter. 

Another interesting line of thought was represented by Prof. 
Devaraja and Rev. V. B. Samudre. Starting from differnt stand-points 
both came to the conclusion that conflicts between the various reli¬ 
gious traditions could he resolved by an eclectic approach to religion 
which Would help to develop an attitude of appreciation towards all 
religions. According to Prof. Devaraja religion, at its best, has sought 
to hold before man’s imagination the vision of hope transcending all 
the limitations imposed by life temporal. While it has produced saints 
and holy men of the highest calibre, the behaviour of organized reli¬ 
gious communities has fallen far short of the ideal. They have fought 
and quarellcd, really for economic and political gains, but religion 
has often been exploited for this purpose. Some political groups have 
used these conflicts to stress not only the irrelevance of religion but 
to deny and denounce religious values. Religion can hope to win 
the battle against scepticism only if thoughtful people belonging to 
various religions put up a united front. For this purpose, the writer 
suggested the following measures : 

(a) Emphasis on “unity in diversity, as Hinduism had tried to practise. 

(b) The proper definition of the sphere of religion so that it does 
not interfere with man's sodal, economic and political progress. 

(c) Denial of the exclusive monopoly of the whole truth by any 
religion. Every religion develops in, and reflects, its special 
socio-economic background. 
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Se worid^hich will lead to the development of a tokra* 
a nd appreciative outlook. 

While Prof. Devaraia treated religion as a purely personal matter 
and advised every individual to regard himself as heir to the whole 
heritage of the various religious traditions accumulated through 
5T5*. and to take what appeared to him to be the best ekments 
of cad. tradition and integrate them into a philosophy of life for himself. 
Rev. Samudre advocated a collective effort to create a universal religion 
acceptable to all communities believing in God. He said, “If we study 
the leading books of the leading religions we find there are some 
and some truths common to all. The question is why so 
Has God tried to reveal His mind to particularly chosen men at different 
times ? What answer can we find for these similarities ? Instead 
of looking down upon other religions and their books, will it not be 
better to decide upon some valid criteria to fix the marks of genuine 
inspiration and compile a scripture that will be acceptable to all and 
and thus try to remove the barriers that have disrupted the spiritual 
unity of the whole world all this time ?” Following up the idea of 
the need for one universal religion Rev. Samudre goes on, “If God 
is one, can there be may ways of salvation ? Does it seem to be 
logical ? No, there must be only one way of salvation initiated by 
God which is available for all men, for all time. So, if there must be 
only one way of salvation for man then, I think, the leaders of 
world religions must meet and discuss very open-heartedly and sincerely 
as to the right divine way of salvation, without any malice, or pre¬ 
judice towards one another, and must come to some conclusion.” 
Thus according to Rev. Samudre “men will begin to live in harmony 
with one another, worship the same God in some healthy form of 
worship and love Him and obey Him. This may be the kingdom of 
God! about which Jesus Christ preached.” 


The critics of the two papers took two different lines according 
to their differing outlook on religion. The great majority of the au¬ 
dience who believed in revealed religions argued that every religion 
was, at least in its spiritual essence, an integral whole, which may 
have some elements common with other religions but posscses its 
own unique individuality which cannot be disturbed without d«- 
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ttoyiog its •whole organic structure. Any attempt at the artificial con*- 
tru ction <£ * composite religion by a community or of an eclectic 
religion by * person will not lead t6 understanding between religions 
bat to their liquidation. On the other hand, one or two partici pant s 
who looked at religion from the purely sociological point of slew 
contended that each religion was the product of a particucular phy sica l 
and social environment so the various religious traditions could not 
possibly be fused into one. The writers of the papers did not rnalr^ 
any serious attempt to defend their theses as firm propositions but 
Wanted them to be taken as tentative suggestions which could be 
considered along with others made at the Seminar. 

Rev. De Semet’s paper on “Advances in Christian-Muslim Dialogue" 
was in a group by itself as a report on a practical attempt at conci¬ 
liation between two religious communities which had a long histoty 
of constant and sometimes bitter conflict. Rev. De Smet gave several 
illustrations of a dialogue which had recently developed between die 
Christians and the Muslims, particularly under the auspices of the 
Vatican and the Supreme Council for Islamic Affairs at Cairo and 
also through books written by Christian and Muslim scholars in a 
spirit of understanding. He pointed out that there are three different 
attitudes in understanding—that of a scientist, that of a humanist and that 
of a dialogist. The first tries to analyse objectively as if a religion 
were a thing or an object; the second observes sympathetically 
“vagaries of the human mind” in religion; the third attemps to parti¬ 
cipate in the convictions and feelings of others—an attitude of empathy. 

Islam and Christianity hold steadfastly to the doctrine of mono¬ 
theism, the Christians do not, however, agree that Shirk is implied 
in the mysteries of the divine Trinity or the divinity of Christ. They 
find the true role of Islam in its proclamation of the unicity of God, 
creator and merciful master of all men, irrespective of their race, 
language, culture or nationality. 

He also goes on to cite some recent Christian scholars like Mas- 
si gnon, Cuttat, Zaechner who, on the basis of their careful study of the 
scriptures have come to the conclusion that the Christians can ack¬ 
nowledge the authenticity of Muhammad’s prophethood and Zaechner, in 
particular, says that “he may justly claim to be the seal of the prophets." 
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Christianity, like Islam, is beset with a large number of 
complicated social, political, economic, scientific and techno¬ 

logical problems as well as the challenge of atheism and m aterialism, 
to this shared situation, Christianity coils the Muslims to dialogue and 
mutual support in the defence of the rights of God. “To the tension 
and self-interrogation of Islam corresponds the unceasing drive of 
Christianity to achieve an ever higher life of faith, hope and love.** 


If a change of mind is to be attained by the partoers in a dialogue 
“it must be essentially in the line of our converging beliefs which 
ate both in tension towards the same final goal.” But in addition to these 
fundamental issues of faith , there is room for dialogue and collabo¬ 
ration in the field of culture and social issues also, which cap help 
smooth the way to religious understanding. The new trend in Catho¬ 
licism sees Islam more and more clearly “not as a questionable rival 
but as a partner” within the salvific plan of God. 


As a factual report on a movement for understanding between 
ttvo ma,°r religions of the world the paper aroused much interest 
and appreciation but little discussion. The participants seemed to be 

Xr" - by -■ «■“ - 


The Seminar was conducted in a mirit , , . 

jointly undertaken Lpilot f '1 “ “ 
__ r c purusuit ot a common obiectivn— 

"[ '"»-"%»«< P«« and amity m l-.d,. and 1 w.nld 
ry our efforts with smeereity and determination. 
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, May I extend to all of you a cordial welcome on behalf of the 
Society and express the hope that you will have fruitful and' signi* 
Scant discussions in this Seminar ? I should like to offer a special 
word of thanks to our distinguished guest of honour, Shri G. S,- 
Pathak, for having graciously agreed to inaugurate our Seminas. I 
have had the privilege of meeting him a few times and of hearing 
him apeak on a few occasions and, if I may say so respectfully, I 
have always been greatly impressed with his wisdom as well as his 
values. In fact, his readiness to inaugurate this Seminar is itself an 
Indication of his sense of values, because this is a small affair not a 
big tamasba to which politicians are generally drawn. It shows that 
he is capable of judging things not by their size but by their signi¬ 
ficance—a quality not necessarily shared by many highly placed persons l< 
I am sure we can look forward to a fine and stimulating address from 
him. I also welcome the Chairman, Dr. Rafiq Zakaria, who has not 
only .been good enough to attend this session but has also been, as 
I understand from the Secretary, helpful to the Society in other ways. 


I had the privilege last year also to welcome the participants of 
our first Seminar, when I had utilized the opportunity to give then* 
Some idea of how it had set about its work. I have no wish to go 
over die same ground again. Most of you have some knowledge of 
the Society and, I am sure, any new participants will be able to gSPYt 
otherwise. I would, however, like to say, with some satis&ctiOn? T, thtlf 
fii spite of financial and other limitations, its programme fK %a^' 
proceeding smoothly, both the English and the Urdu JourtiaH 1 'Sf^' b0^’ 
brought out as regularly as it is possible in this beloved couiSf^oP 
ours, die scheme of die Seminars is being carrieierf^tbj^gls&ngd. It 
is proposed to organize the projected Intcrn^&qaakn 
and preliminary work in this connections->has LbestfgSfclsetfciriffebipcfej 
fe>- «. .country where buying, of serious beftAtgtaS joutfaftkv# 
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rity, and interest in the discussion of significant religious issues is 
rexy limited, it is good to be able to say that the number of subs¬ 
cribers to the Journals has been increasing at a slow, but not, all 
things considered, a discouraging, pace. The credit for all this gbpl 
primarily to its Secretary, Dr. Abid Husain, whose devotion to Work 
is incredible and whose capacity for it will shame people half his age. 


Last year’s Seminar discussed the theme of "Religion and the 
Modern Age” and concentrated its attention on elucidating what part 
Religion can, and should, play to meet the challenges—of an age, which 
is subject to so many new and powerful pulls, technological, politi¬ 
cal, social and ideological. Religion cannot just confine itself to what 
has become its traditional role—that is, turning its face away from the 
hard, and often unpleasant, realities staring it in the eye and concen¬ 
trating only on a limited area of men’s minds and concerns. I had 
expressed the feeling, which I hope was shared by at least some of 
the participants, that, if Religion was to become a healthy force in 
shaping the lift of man, it should emerge from its ivory tower and 
&oe the facts of life courageously and with integrity. 


I mention this as a preamble, because the theme that we have 
to deal with is not a separate but a related theme. Religion cannot 
adequately discharge its repsonsibility so long as the various religion* 
of the world, are unable to put their own house in order and present 
a i^oiubiy united front to challenge the forces of conflict, dia- 
_ P °.’ T ence :. “»■*“ and miscr 7. which warp the life of thd 
the importan^of 1 int Z 1 ^ mySdf ’ WC P Iannin £ to discuss 

rr 

Sr: r r™ r — f - — 

rJl *z ; f *•. 1 ’S^ 

Other down, deprecating one anoth lnSldl ° US form of winning each 
polemic * P ^° g ° nC inoth «’ 5 ^th and indulging it, unworthy 

I «cognize that there has been 

of »uch religious controversy. This ha’s ZT™ ^ 4 Wishing 
te a more enlightened view of other ’relic' ***1 Q °‘ beeQ due 
******* •"■«* Religion J su £ 8 T but *> Increased 

UCh - Ma °y educated individual* 
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Iwm began to dunk that religion itself is unimportant rod, theMfMB, 
It |s hardly worthy quarelling about except when they want to ex¬ 
ploit religious differences for personal purposes. In so far as fois abate¬ 
ment la religious controversy represents' a really healthy tendency. It 
Is largely confined to enlightened individuals belonging to various 
religions. It is less noticeable among the clergy, foe ecclesiastical 
authorities, the Mullahs and the Pandits or foe common m»n There 
are, however, some welcome signs of change in this regard amongst 
the Christians and a greater awareness of social issues, particularly 
since the convening of the Ecumenical Council, and there are also 
small groups and scholars amongst various religions who show broad¬ 
mindedness in their approach. A few of foe recent examples ate 
Axad, Gandhi, Radhakrishnan, Hitti, Cantwell Smith, Sun dcrlal, and 
Vlnoba. But, as you know, a few swallows, however, di«rin g . T iah ed . 
never make a summer 1 Their approach is often confined to intel¬ 
lectuals; they do not usually touch the common man. 

So, misunderstanding and misrepresentation still persist and, if 
there were time—which luckily is not the case, I could cite sobering 
examples of how much religious prejudice still warps foe mind and 
judgement of many persons, including writers. From my point of 
view, one who professes to be a religious person but is unable to 
cultivate a spirit of tolerance and appreciation of other faiths or considers it 
an act of virtue to belittle them and their followers, or shows dis¬ 
respect for their places of worship is an impostor. It is a matter 
of great pity that a majority of the “clergy” of all religions, 
who exercise a great deal of influence on foe masses of men, are 
still brought up in such a climate of opinion and they try, consciously 
or unconsciouusly, to perpetuate it. 

If we are agreed that we want to build “foe good life” for w yn 
or, to use the religious phraseology, establish the kingdom of God 
on earth, our first imperative is to encourage a better understanding 
among the various great religions. Instead of frittering away their 
energy on internecine differences, they should devote their attention 
to foe many things that are common, to the unities which link 
them together. In his deeply perceptive book. Conduit of Lift, 
Lewis Munford has tried to sum up some significant points which 
are common amongst classical religions. Among them he includes foe 
concept of life after death -Which gives man a cosmic rather than * 
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limited, perspective: the concept of eternity and in 
makes it possible for him to sacrifice his temporary *ad 
sonal interests in order to realize his greater destiny, so db t 
times acts as if he were really immortal. One of oar 
poets, Hali has put the idea in these words : 

JU ,jiSS jS~ 
jW Jlf*- abjj 

•jf ffJ' Jyf jic-T yjf ^ jg •. 

jljjL j+£. j * , 

Rchgions again, presented the concept of the “great web of 
e , m which all living beings depend on and sustain, one another 
Jong before modern biology confirmed it scientiticallly. Thev imni.. . i * 
man the essential /W/ierr of life, which, alas, he h£ not 

=rsr. b ' ^ if £ 

» p °“” s *■ «««. m hra „ 

Wen more concerned wnh u - J S em P lres of their n „„ 
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•of God ’P&we ,fit*t concern always was to . put out toe fire and aot to 
seek their «*w» personal comfort and convenience ? ,- 


JteHgiom should take counsel about how they can cooperate with 
one a nothe r to fight toe common enemy—the trends and 
which come in toe way of their helping to make a good thing of life 
in this world and toe hereafter. I am not optimistic enough to hope— 
not Is it perhaps necessary as a pre-condition—that all toe orthodox 
leaders of religions will change their attitude in a hurry. I also realize 
tout there will be many issues of doctrine and faith about which 
men will honestly diifcr and dispute. There is, from our point of 
▼few, no objection to such debate and discussion, prov ided they are 
earned out in a reasonable and uncontentious spirit, with the object 
of arriving at toe truth wherever this may be possible, of defining 
areas of agreement and also recognizing that there are areas of dis¬ 
agreement about which we respect others’ right to differ. But many 
of us, who will not describe ourselves as orthodox religious WA»r»^ 
must concentrate on issues about which there is, or can be, agree¬ 
ment and do all we can to promote inter-religious goodwill. 


As I see toe problem of inter-religious understanding, it calls for 
self-examination on the part of men of all religions so that they may 
purge themselves of narrowness and prejudices which have crept 
into them not only in practice but also in theory, as propounded by 
some of their leaders. It calls for an active attempt on their part to 
understand and appreciate what is good, not only in their own, but 
also in other religions. It calls for a readiness to cooperate with one 
another in the service of common causes, knowing that, as God is 
one, so is mankind. As toe prophet of Islam said : “The whole man¬ 
kind is toe family of Al la h and He likes those best who do good to 
his family ’ and that “He who does not show compassion for man, 
Allah will not show compassion to him”. In a word, whatever our 
religion, we must all learn to throw toe doors and windows of our hearts 
and minds wide open, both intellectually and emotionally, so that they 
will respond to all that is good anywhere, as well as to toe misery 
and deprivation from which millions of our fellow men and women 
suffer. This, I submit is the essence of the religious spirit, which we 
can all unhesitatingly accept. 
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Inaugural Address 


I thank Dr. Abid Hussain and the members of the “Islam and 
the Modern Age Society" for inviting me to inaugurate the Seminar 
on "Inter-religious Understanding". I see, with pleasure, in front of 
me scholars of high academic standing who have made deep study of 
religions. The subject of the Seminar is one of vital importance in 
the context of the conditions in this country and in the rest of the 
world today, and I value this opportunity to say a few words on this 


occasion. Anyone who speaks on a subject hke this is, from rhe 
necessities of the case, bound to draw upon his own experiences and 
is naturally influenced by the thoughts of his own religion. I suffer 
from the disability resulting from my lack of intimate knowledge o£ 


\ Undmtand that this Soc icty, “Islam and the Modern Age Society” 
came into existence in 1967 ,c • . . e Joacty 

u rs ,. , through the inspiration of Dr. 7-»W 

Hussain. Dr. Abid Husain in , . -e^Jtir 

• . . rr twain, its Secretary, has earned the torch aloft 

since its inception and shed a steady light for m r , 

who seek the path of true relimon Tt ^ „ K u <dance of those 

has, as its objectives tie Si ^ ** ** 

various communities in India and b’°° ^ ,f nslOUS thou 8 ht in the 
and intellectually closer to one another^The 8 P MtaaU y 

help m the formulation of our thought r S ° C1Cty ^ S ° Secks to 
against the background of mn j g , n leh 8 lon « the context and 
and material advancement, and TjyZl&tul beatific 

•way from traditional standards ThJ & T hch 1S tendin g to break 
thought i, hmNf • j”°““ of liberalization of religion, 

of the „„ spirit. ° A ’ “ ,J *“ «e Ming the ijp^ 

ak ^TS*?*-*** “ *• object-matter of 
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i^dt***- This diversity in religions and faiths has been a feet of national 
Hfe in India and our Constitution-makers were fully conscious of this 
aeafity. Religions represent the aspirations of fee human mind. ' Reli¬ 
gions and faiths arc essential parts of the culture of a country and 
the cultural life of a nation is of inestimable value and needs 
full protection and preservation. 

Let me first state the important provisions regarding religions in 
our Constitution. 1 am doing so because life in the country tends 
to conform to the requirements of the Constitution which becomes in 
that sense the mirror of national life. One of the aims, as set out 
in the Preamble to the Constitution, is to secure to all citizens liberty 
of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship. With that end in 
view* freedom of conscience and the right to profess, practise and 
propagate religion is guaranteed by Article 25 of the Constitution as 
a fundamental right. This right belongs to all persons in equal degree. 
Under our constitutional set-up no religion was to be the State reli¬ 
gion. The State was to be secular. It was enjoined not to discri¬ 
minate against any citizen on the ground of religion alone and in 
particular there was to be equality of opportunity to all in matters of 
public employment. The fact, however, that religion was banned in 
the electoral process m particular, and in political life in general, did not 
mean that people could not freely exercise their religious pursuits 
according to their choice and free will. 

It Is a matter of considerable importance that coresponding to 
the fundamental right to freedom of religion there was the obligation 
of every person to respect the right of other citizens to this freedom. 
That follows as a necessry corollary from the fundamental right itself. 
In that sense all religions and faiths have a right to peaceful co¬ 
existence, as it were, without any hindrance or interference from any 
quarter. In this connection it is also worth remembering that the 
promotion of Fraternity among all the citizens of India was also the 
aim, specifically set out, in the Preamble to the Constitution. Fra¬ 
ternity among persons belonging to different faiths could be seenred 
not by mere passive tolerance but required active tolerance and even 
cooperation. Dr. Radhakrishnan’s emphasis on this aspect was striking. 
Speaking of Comparative Religion, he said that "it induces in us not 
an attitude of mere tolerance which implies conscious superiority, 
not patronizing pity, not condescending charity, but genuine respect 
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and appreciation.'’ We are members of one integrated sodety and, 
to quote Dr. Radhakrishnan again, “we are members one of amothet* 
so that we cannot injure or help our neighbours without injuring *)* 
helping ourselves.” I understand that this is the reason fetrt of this 
Organisation whose objects are in consonance with the high ideals and 
noble purposes aimed in our Constitution. 

What I have stated above necessarily presupposes forbidding of 
criticism by followers of one religion against other religions. An 
endeavour for a sympathetic study of all great religions for discovering 
common essential points and for emphasising things that unite rather 
than those that divide, is what is needed. 


Religion is a relationship between man and God. From its very 
nature this relationship is personal and intimate in its character. Spiri¬ 
tual beliefs are sacred and entitled to the highest respect. Religion is 
not merely intellectual belief, it is essentially part of one’s body and 
soul. Spiritual faith has its background in one’s upbringing and in¬ 
herited culture and it thus becomes an integral part of one’s senti¬ 
ments and deepest feelings. Each individual has a feeling of warmth 
and reverence for his own religion which has a peculiar fescinatjon 
for him. For these reasons, you cannot properly appreciate the true 
meaning and the real depth of religious faith unless m addit,™ ♦ 

“ rt of otTho c 

gone through the experience of that faith. Respect grows out of true 
knowledge; understanding mus t be rnnt P A g °* true 
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But we should lcata to perceive sod comprehend the essential 
ustjxy of fell religions, and that all of them utter the same truth though' 
in their own idi oms, In the words of r Max Mullet, the Vedantic 
philoeophy proclaimed, “that in the beginning there can have been 
but One, as there will be but One in the end, whether we call it 
Atman at Brahman.” A celebrated Vedantic thinker said: “1 salute 
this yoga tAught by Vedanta which proclaims the unity of all existence, 
which promotes the happiness and welfare of all beings, and which 
is fine from strife and contradiction.” The Upanishadas said; ektim 
eva advitiyam —one only, without a second. This may be compared 
with the New Testament which says, “The Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you.” SWami Vfvekananda while speaking at the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions said : “To him (the Hindu) all the religions 
from the lowest fetishism to the highest absolutism, mean so many 
attempts of the human soul to grasp and realize the Infinite, each 
determined by the conditions of its birth and association and each 
of these marks a Stage of progress; and every soul is a young eagle 
soaring higher and higher, gathering more and mot* strength rill 
it reaches the glorious sun.” In the Words of Swami Ranganathananda, 
this is acceptance or active tolc'arion based on understanding, sympathy 
and reverence, and leading to harmony and active fellowship. 

Vedanta says “Ekam sat Vipra Bahuda Vadanti” : “He is One 
without a second, but sages comprehend Him differently and call Him 
by different names.” I may quote two more passages to emphasise this 
point. This is attributed to the Almighty : “I am in every religion 
as the thread through a string of pearls. Wherever thou seest extra¬ 
ordinary goodness and extraordinary power, know thou that I am, 
there.” Vedantic philosophy illustrates the truth thus : “As different 
streams having their sources in different places all mingle their waters 
in the sea, so O Lord do the different paths which men through their 

different tendencies take, various though they appear,.all lead to 

Thee." Sufi Rumi said, “The lamps are different but the light is the 
same.” There is but one true light “which lighteth every chan,” 
Religion* are allies, not rivals. Dr. Radhakrishnan treated different 
religions as partners in a quest for the same objective. Toynbee was 
strongly of the view that “the mission* of the higher religions are not 
competitive; they arc complementary. We can believe in our own 
religion Without having to fed that ft Is the sole repository of truth. 
W* t*n love It without having to fed that it is the sole means of 
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salvation." One scholar describes the Hindu faith thus : "The (teat 
theme of the Hindu faith as set forth in the Gita is Unity, the 
unity of man with man, of man with God and man with the Coanftlt.” 
Mahatma Gandhi’s realisation of the universality of religion was ft&y 
exemplified by his prayers in which he invoked God under vanattk 
names known in various religions. This attitude was founded updtt 
the truth that there are many paths leading to God, but the destina¬ 
tion is the same. It is sometimes not fully realised how great an im¬ 
pact Mahatma Gandhi’s teachings had on the mind of our Constitution- 
makers. 


Scholars have quoted from scriptures and books on religion to 
illustrate unity in the essentials of great religions. Arnold Toynbee 
reached the conclusion that on certain points there is agreement between 
the tenets of the principal religions of the world. All the 
religions agree, says Toynbee, that the universe in which we find our¬ 
selves is mysterious, as the phenomenon that we see must be only a 
fragment of a universe of which the rest remains obscure; that there 
“ * P tesence 10 thc Universe that is spiritually greater than Man 
himself; that knowledge is not an end in itself, but a means to action 
leading towards the goal of human endeavours; that Man’s goal is 
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Never tfafc century have they been fc> ««& cloee contact os 

they Me aftr. The «One World* la which ere live, with its close 
tt i 'wrwrni^” ilf 1lif*i makes nonsense of religious isolation.” We most view 
tha» - question of inter-religious understanding' in the light of the modem 
conditions ntft only in this country but also in the world. 


Mahatnty Gandhi's advice was once sought by missionaries about 
their work, frtahatmaji said that they should seek to help and serve 
the people by making them better within their own traditions. "Let 
them appear before the people as they are, and tty to rejoice in seeing 
Hindus bccqpne better Hindus and Mussalmans better Mussalmans.” 


It is true that all religions spring from the sacred soil of human 
mind and $fc quickened by the same spirit, as Dr. Radhakrishnan 
put it. But there is a dynamism in human thought. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan felt that religion is a movement, a growth, and in all true 
growth the new rests on the old. There is thus a scope for liberal 
interpretation of ail religious teachings. Truth, and therefore the 
essentials qk unalterable. But sometimes there are facts which have 
basis mom in social life than in religious thought. It is perhaps pos¬ 
sible to liberalise religions and separate the social aspect of one’s life 
from what is essentially religious. It is possible then to improve the 
social aspect and bring it into accord with liberalised thinking. We 
have been trying to remove in this country the idea of untouchability. 
The Constitution forbids it and makes its practice an offence. 


In the modem world where science and technology have pro* 
duced materialism, a spiritual outlook on life is needed. Wordsworth 
sang the truth: 

Unless he erects himself above himself. 

How poor a thing is man ! 

In this endeavour religions could participate and make joint effort. 
In this world we are not merely concerned with the life of economics 
and politics. There are the “profound needs of the soul” as well. 
Modem world belongs, to quote Dr. Radhakrishnan again,. "to the 
leadership of love and service. The master is the servant. He who 
helps others willingly and effectively is the greatest of all.” Buddha’s 
memorable words must be acceptable to all, "Not by hate is hate 
destroyed by love alone is hate destroyed.” There is a divine element 
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„ every «e of the g«« «%■»» «* ^ ’*** '*",“ 
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' in the present-day world. 


I was much interested to learn that this Society has a Seven- 
Year Plan for promoting liberal trends in religion, and that this is sought 
to be achieved through national and international seminar a, studies 
in comparative religion, publications etc. I wish the Society every 
success in ns laudable endeavours to meet the challenges to religion 
which have arisen in the modern wrorld. 


I have now much pleasure in inaugurating the Seminar on **Inter- 
rcligious Understanding”. 


JAI HIND. 



JLAJFTQ ZAfCARIA 

Presidential Address 


Mr. Vice-President, Dr. Abid Husain and friends, 

I am grateful for this high honour; despite my limitations. Dr. 
Husain has been kind enough to bestow it on me. I hope it en¬ 
courages me to pursue with greater vigour the cause of inter-religious 
understanding in India, to which I have been devoted since my 
student days. And still I feel the cause has remained as neglected as 
ever before; it has been lost in silly sentimentalism of politicians, who 
talk of Hindu-Muslim unity but do little to foster it. In the Indian 
context, this unity, I believe, is the bedrock of inter-religious under¬ 
standing. For almost a century many efforts have, no doubt, been 
made in the political field to achieve it; but every time, due to masons 
into which I need not go here, the goal eluded us. Finally, the par¬ 
tition of the sub-continent gave it almost a fatal blow; we have yet to 
recover from it. 

But can this goal be achieved or even advanced by politicians ? 
I doubt it, though they can, as they actually did, spoil it. It is only 
the scholars, who can fathom defcp and guide us; they can clear a great 
deal of the moss that has gathered round it for centuries and put 
the problem in its correct perspective. Dr. Husain has rendered 
a great service by organising this Seminar; it may throw some light 
on where we have gone wrong and how we should bring about the 
desired result. 

There is enough in our past to help us in this direction; 
despite aggressions and conflicts, we have had a continuous process of 
inter-religious understanding, fostered by not only our sages and saints 
but even by some of our rulers. Take Ashoka, for instance. Though 
he is regarded as the greatest spreader of Buddhism in India and out¬ 
side, I was amazed to come across the following from Rock Edicts 
No. 7 and 8, which epitomises all that our Constitution enshrines fox 
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the advancement and protection of the secular pattern of our Soch* s 

"King Priyadatsi (Ashoka), Beloved of the God*, wishes that afi 
religious sects should live harmoniously in all parts of hit domtainoa, 
la feet, all of them desire to achieve self-control and purity of thought. 
People, however, are of diverse inclinations and diverse passions. They 
will perform either the whole or only a part of their duty. However 
even if a person practises great liberality but does not possess self- 
control, purity of thought, gratitude and firm devotion he is quite 
worthless. 

"King Priyadatsi, Beloved of the Gods, honours nwi of 
religious communities with gifts and with honours of various kinds 
irrespective of whether they are ascetics or householders. But the 
Beloved of the Gods does not value either the offering of gifts or 
the honouring of people so highly as the following via. that there 

should be a growth of the essentials of Dharma among men of all 
sects. 


“And the growth of the essentials of Dharma is possible in 
many ways. But its root lies in restraint in regard to speech which 
means that there should be no extolment of one’s own sect or dis¬ 
paragement o other sects on inappropriate occasions and that it should 

be moderate in every case eV en on appropriate occasions. On the 
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the honouring of people so highly as the following, vie., that there 
should he a growth of die essentials of Dharma among men of all 
sects." 

1 may be forgiven for quoting from these Edicts at length but 
I feci that these can well form the basis of your Seminar. Declared 
in about 250 B.C., they are as relevant today. Moreover, in our 
search for a guide for inter-religious understanding, Ashoka stands 
out as an ideal. As the eminent historian, Arnold Toynbee, observes: 

“Ashoka’s grandfather, Chandragupta, had bad Alexander’s bad 
example to incite him; Alexander had had Cyrus’s bad example, and 
so on, in a regressive chain of Karma, back to Egyptian and Sumerian 
empire-builders in the third millennium B.C. In contrast to these 
predecessors of his, Ashoka devoted the rest of his life, and the whole 
of his political power, to putting his sense of brotherhood into 
action.” 

Indian history, is, however, replete with many such examples; 
these are too well-known to be repeated here. And still what Ashoka 
preached more than two thousand years ago is still a dream to be 
realised. The goal has always been clear but the approach and methods 
have been often confused and purposeless. I hope in this Seminar we 
shall grapple with the problems in right earnest and arrive at such 
guidelines, which will help in a better understanding of its various 
aspects. 

Though the theme of this Seminar is “Inter-Religious Under¬ 
standing”, I am confining myself to Hindu-Muslim understanding because 
it Is not only the most important but the most urgent of our problems. 
There is no dearth of material about it but a clear-cut analysis or even 
approach is lacking; too much of emotional mumbo-jmbo and too 
little of concrete suggestions. As early as in 1903, the great Bengali 
intellectual Bepin Chandra Pal had suggested : “Nothing, indeed, is 
more desirable than that a Muhammadan thought-leader, fully acquain¬ 
ted with thA essential characteristics, of the Hindu culture, at rapport 
with its inner spirit, and having command over its past history and 
evolution, should interpret, in the terms of the experience of the 
Hindu, such universal elements in the Muhammadan culture as may 
not have been properly developed in the life of the Hindu people. 
Similarly, nothing would be more desirable than that the Hindu, posted 
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thoroughly with his own culture and tradition and having a true 
insight into the spirit and history of Muslim culture, should seek to 
interpret the profound spiritual legacies of his race, in terms of the 
spiritual life of his Muhammadan fellow-country-mcn for helping the 
expansion of Muslim culture.” 

In this connection I would like to commend the work that Sir 
Syed did in bringing the Muslims and the Christians together. 


Difficult though the task was. Sir Syed lost no time in trying 
to bring about a better religious understanding between the two 

peoples. For this purpose he wrote his famous, djs-u or 

Commetuarut an the O/d and New Testaments. (This was his first major 
contribution to religious controversy) The book attempted to em¬ 
phasises points ot similarity between the two 'ehgions and emphasised 
the fundamental unity that ran through the two faiths. This 
was, however, no emotional outburst on the Sycd’s part; It was a 
iirst-dass piece of research work. 


I believe that there is nothing in Islam or Hinduism, which 
should keep our two p e „ p l cs apart and yet We haye remjdaed 

apart and continue to do so Even the best of us are not free 

from prejudices and inhibitions, these envelop almost our day to dav 
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gl owin g «p without any clear ideas of their own religion and no 
efranoe of learning about others. 

“In feet, the general ignorance and misunderstanding in these 
matters ate so widespread in the younger generations as to be fraught 
with great danger for the development of a democracy in which tole¬ 
rance is rated as of high value. 

“We suggest that a syllabus giving well-chosen information about 
each of the major religions should be included as a part of the course 
in citizenship or as part of the general education to be introduced 
in schools and colleges up to the first degree. 

“It should highlight the fundamental similarities in the great reli¬ 
gions of the world and the emphasis they place on the cultivation of 
certain broadly comparable moral and spiritual values. 

“It would be a great advantage to have a common course on 
this subject in all parts of the country and common text-books which 
should be prepared at the national level by competent and suitable 
experts available on each religion. 

More than five years have passed since the submission of this 
report to the Government of India and still nothing has been done 
to translate these suggestions into action; we must encourage such 
pursuits for they will help to lay a sound foundation for inter-religious 
understanding. Despite all our short-comings, I remain an optimist 
and a believer in the atomic potentialities of the human heart; because 
of our heritage, we are much more capable of success in this field 
than others. We have the strength to overcome religious prejudices 
and conquer the narrowness of spirit. As that great poet of rebellion, 
Kazi Nazrul . Islam, has said : 

"What , makes you, man of religion, 

seek God in the dead bones of treatises ? 

He smiles in the silent privacy of your immortal heart. 

This is no lie I speak, my friend—it is here 
that all royal crowns lay themselves prostrate. 

It is the heart that is the sacred seat of Jagannath,of Banaras, 
Mathura, Brindaban, Bo^h Gaya, Jerusalem, Medina and the 
phrinc of the Kaaba. 
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The heart is die mosque, the temple and the church; 
it is here that Jesus and Moses discovered Truth. 

The heart is the battlefield 
where Krishna sang the great Gita, 

it is the field where the shephered Mag i made friends with Gad ? 

This heart is the cave of meditation 

where Buddha heard the call of humanity’s deep distress and 
renounced his throne. 

In this retreat the darling son of Araby heard the great call; 

It’s here that he sang the song divine that is the Qur’atj. 

I haven’t heard it wrong, friend— 
there’s no temple or Kaaba greater than this heart of man." 


# 



Knowing Half-Way to 
Understanding 


To be religious is a human privilege. While some Sort of cor¬ 
porate life has been an essential part of the growth of man attic# thtf 
dawn of history, religiousness has played the key role in to ttfttrdl 
towards higher ideals and ideas. Many non-human species art alio 
known to have a kind of group life or a sense of kinship, bat the 
sense of a profound unity of mankind, of all forms of life, human 
and non-human, that is discernible in the moral and spiritual 
teachings of great masters of humanity throughout the world, points 
to the feet that man is a religious being. Religiousness is a characteris¬ 
tic peculiar to man. Man’s endeavour to understand himself is perhaps 
his supreme, most meaningful, understanding; religiousness is an ip- 
separable quality of this undertaking of man. The word “religion” 
brings diverse images to the minds of diverse people and, it is, like 
the "human spirit”, indefinable. Any effort to define religiousness is 
bound to be narrow and controversial and hence unsuccessful. Nor 
can it be maintained that a definition of “religion” is a sohrdon to 
the problem of understanding man, especially the religious man. 

Religiousness springs from man’s faith in transcendence and 
immanence. In order to understand the religious man we have to 
understand his feith. This is a particularly delicate and difficult task; 
for feith is not something which could be observed and ana¬ 
lysed like any other phenomenon; it is something spiritual, and lies 
close to the heart of man. It is a difficult, but by no mean impossible, 
task to understand the faiths of men. We need to have an attitude 
of enlightened understanding, sympathy, imagination and a receptive 
heart to appreciate and, if possible, to participate in a religious man’s 
involvement in transcendence and immanence. Man manifests his feith 
through his hopes and fears, aspirations and convictions, norms and 
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values. These manifestations make the ideological framework of human 
civilizations. Faiths differ because men differ in their individual equip¬ 
ment and cultural background. This variety perhaps is unavoidable. 
Human history has shown that the notions of one absolute &ith for 
all mankind were false and impractical notions. Varieties of faith 
have yielded varieties of religious experience. Civilizations differ because 
faiths differ. Plurality of faith is a reality; so is the diversity of faith. 
Whether we like it or not, we live in a world of religious pluralism. 
The problem of inter-religious understanding thus gains significance. 
It is becoming increasingly urgent for the simple reason that followers 
of diverse religious ways have in our modern world been «-all r d upon 
evermore insistently to live together, to live in harmony and peace_ 

if they have to live at ail. Naturally, they are called upon to under¬ 
stand each other. 


Mutual understanding and goodwill among man and nations are 
our greatest needs today. Technological advancement has nullified 
disfance and brought the communities and countries of the world into 
close neighbourlmess in more ways than we can quickly count. Man¬ 
kind has become aware of the possible blessings of peaceable living 
together of men and nations as well as of the hazards of a world 
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off ficom each other. We can hardly hope to have a world fa j«h by 
omitting the particulars and malting a patchwork-quilt. Ibis wOI not 
be necessary and this should not be the aim of anyone. Yet to 
find the basis of mutual recognition and goodwill should be the con¬ 
cern and constant endeavour of men and women of all countries 
and dimes, of all faiths and persuasions. To those who have sym¬ 
pathy and imagination and are capable of shaking off prejudice, there 
are astonishing possibilities of establishing understanding with peoples 
of other religious and cultural backgrounds. 

The encounters among world religions have opened doors for 
constructive dialogues between the votaries of different faiths. Parti- 
dpants in these dialogues can make exlusivist claims for their own 
faiths and tenets only at the peril of inviting counter-claims, thus en¬ 
larging the area of discord and darkness rather than of concord and 
enlightenment. Tolerance is the price of existence and must be paid 
willingly and readily. Encounters among world religions and the 
consequent dialogues between faiths will lead to good results only 
if there is an urge for understanding the point of view of the other 
side and if there is an earnest desire to know what others live by and 
hope for. Self-complacency is tatamount to self-righteousness and a 
serious hindrance to intellectual enquiry. The purpose of a dialogue 
cannot be the gaining of victory for a particular viewpoint or doctrine. 
The purpose of such dialogues is—and should be—the quest for 
understanding. 

Dialogue between the faiths of mankind can thus be meaningful. 
Thus is it commendable. The participants in the dialogue should aim 
at the discovery and promotion of the essence of human religiousness. 
Respect for the faiths of other men, willingness to acknowledge the 
presence of truth in traditions other than one’s own, and an attitude 
of sympathetic appreciation of points of disagreement that may be dis¬ 
covered among the various systems of thought, institutions and ob¬ 
servances, may be said to constitute the code of conduct for the 
participants. Another vital point that deserves notice is what might 
be called the integral approach. This means that, in order to under¬ 
stand a religious tradition and the people belonging to it, we have 
to take an all-inclusive perspective of its various manifestations in 
life, thought and culture. We cannot choose and pick one particular 
strand in a religious tradition and make it the basis of comprehending 
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thg t tradition as a whole. We should guard ourselves against DteMultlSg 
the put for the whole—here as elsewhere. 

So far attention has been focussed only on the traditional and 
historical forms of religions. The expanding encounter amongst world 
religions necessitated the growth of the academic discipline called flhfc 
Comparative Study of Religions or the History of Religions which 

seeks to study and understand mankind through the investigation of 
its diverse faiths. Beside the encounters of the traditional religions 
of the world, the historians of religion and the professional theolo¬ 
gians have been made conscious of yet another kind of encounters. 

These are the encounters between the religions and the systems of 
thought and living such as fascism, communism, secularism and liberal 
humanism. These latter are the ideological fruits of the modem techno¬ 
logical revolution. This new encounter has by no means been wholly 

constructive. If you would permit the word, these quasi-teligiona, 
especially communism and secularism, have made geat strides the 
world over. The traditional religions, whether theistic or mono¬ 
theistic, have to reckon with the growing secular awareness : they 
can no longer remain in the privileged or ordained hands of priests 
and professional theologians if they have to survive the onslaughts 
of these new ideologies. And ail attempts at inter-religious under¬ 
standing will have to cultivate a system of friendly dialogues and 
rational inquiries not only among the religions themselves but also 
among the relig.ons and the new ideologies of the world. 
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tt supjdMncnt religion's apprehension of reality. I quote below from 
the hmt book of Dfr. John Hick, Professor of Theology at Birming¬ 
ham University, who was earlier in the yeai; a Visiting Professor in 
ou« Department of Religious Studies at Punjabi University •' 


“The black CUud by Fred Hoyle (who is professor of astro¬ 
nomy at Cambridge University) introduces ideas that can begin to 
enlarge die imagination in the direction of the idea of God. 

< 

“Hoyle describes a cosmic brain, millions of times larger and 
more complex than a human brain. This cosmic brain is not, tike 
outs, tightly bunched inside a skull, so that its possibilities of develop¬ 
ment are rigidly limited. It is instead widely spread out in space on 
the surfaces of floating pieces of frozen matter held together in an 
electromagnetic field and forming a gaseous cloud hundreds of millions 
of miles across. This gigantic brain can add new cells to itself as 
required so that an old cloud—and the one which in the novel *©- 
plenishes its energies from our sun is some five hundred million years 
old—is larger than a young one. (Old clouds produce new ones from 
time to time by bedding out some of their own cells to form a fresh 
nucleus.) 


"The cloud is surprised to find what is to it a very rudimentary 
form of intelligence on our planet, and quickly absorbs all the infor¬ 
mation about human life that can be transmitted to it. It addresses 
the group of scientists who are in communication with it, using human 
language put at its disposal by a computer controlled by radio im¬ 
pulses. Shortly before the Cloud moves off again into outer space it 
speakes of what it calls the ‘deep problems.' 

“The Cloud says : 


“Probably you have wondered whether a large-scale intelligence 
than yout own exists. Now you know that it does. In a 
like fashion I ponder on the existence of a large-scale intelli¬ 
gence than myself. There is none within the Galaxy, and none 
within other galaxies so far as I am yet aware. Yet there 
is strong evidence, I feel, that such an intelligence does ploy 
an overwhelming part in our existence. Otherwise how is it 
decided how matter shall behave ? How are your laws of 
physics determined ? Why these laws and no others ? Umoc 
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problems are of outstanding difficulty, so difficult that I have 
not been able to solve them. What is clear, however, is that 
such an intelligence, if it exists, cannot be spatially or tem¬ 
porally limited in any way.” 

As we meet here to discuss ways and means by which inter- 

religious understanding can be furthered, let us first be conscious 

of the fact that religion is an attempt on the part of man to orient 
himself meaningfully in his world. In this attempt to orient himself 
meaningfully and effectively in his world, he endeavours to answer 

such basic questions as : Why do I exist, or Why do I have to Suffer 
and die ? Man usually answers these basic questions by reference 
to an experience of revelation from a force far greater than himself. 
He might label this force Brahm, God, Allah, Wahiguru, or with 

some other name, but mankind can never perfectly describe this force 
of life, nor can it perfectly understnd its origin. 


Thus in the beginning of this Seminar we are confronted with 
the basic fact which forms the make-up of every religion. We see 
that religion is a human attempt. As such it is necessarily finite 
The gelation coming through far-seeing, evolved and elect beings 
get, clothed m forms depending on the environmental factors. Th«e 
orms are important, for they preserve and transmit the essence of 
revelation or truth as seen by perceptive spirits : yet they arc forms- 
man-made, fin.te, earth-bound. The form has its decisive and crucial 
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i $yith this In mind* the Seminal should be d om i n ated by two 
feelings. We should above all be humble. Secondly, we should, with 
humility, open ourselves to the thoughts and beliefs of other men— 
men with whom we might not, and need dot, wholly agree, but .with 
j! whom we share the burden of humanity and with whom in an open 
and honest dialogue it is hoped a better understanding of mankind 
and its problems might arise. May I state once more that religion 
is not, and never should be understood as, a set of doctrines. Rather 
it is an important part of being human. Herein lies the reason 
why a dialogue between religions, which really are dialogues between 
men, must take place. This dialogue, when begun openly and 

honestly, will not only lift the bonds of intolerance—which it goes 
without saying is prevalent in our country today—but it will teach 
us something more of what it is to be human. 

Academicians, teachers and educationists, I humbly urge, have 
a special obligation in this matter. Religion has too long been kept 
out of our schools and colleges—and I add, erroneously. Religion 
does not teach us to make discords, as has been very simply but 
aptly and meaningfully said in one of poet Iqbal’s couplets. Discords 
are raised on matters which are not religious, matters which are ex¬ 
traneous, matters not really relevant to any faith or religion. 

The first step that one can take towards creating inter-religious 
understanding is to try to learn about other religions. Knowing is 
halfway to recognition, to understanding, to forming that love and 
sympathy which are essential to get at the centre of other people’s 
beliefs and commitments. The start should be made with our young 
people—in schools and colleges. Let them be acquainted with the 
faiths of the other men—what those faiths, those traditions, those 
symbols, those forms, those institutions, those ceremonies mean to the 
believers. By knowing about other men’s faiths, they will know their 
own faiths better. They will become more meaningful to them and 
more intimate. This is the way to cultivate respect for the feelings, 
thoughts and affiliations of others —and for your own. We cannot 
do this in isolation. And this dialogue, this co mmuni cation must 
start at the earliest, i.e., from our schools. The idea is not to teach 
any particular religion or its doctrines and dogma, but religion as a 
human expression—like Sociology, Political Science and Economics, 
AH these other disciplines basically study men—in relation to his various 
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activities. The study of religion should focus on the Study of man 
in relation to his religiousness, in its various forms and manifestations, 
stages of growth and progress. Our young boys and girls should 
learn about the religious scriptures, personages, beliefs, customs, geo¬ 
graphy, history and so on, of men from various traditions. Leaders 
of government and education should give special attention to thia 
question. Books written with knowledge, sympathy and imagination 
about world religions be made accessible to our young people ifl 
different languages and at different levels. This is the only way we 
can teach our people to look across the boundaries, the little worlds 
in which they limit themselves. 


Let me close by quoting Guru Gobind Singh’s lines which we 
have inscribed on the marble slab opposite the one which commemo¬ 
rates foundation-laying of the Guru Gobind Singh Bhavan on our 
campus by the late Dr Zakir Hussain, may peace be on his soul • 


foe 3d« §f gig# feum hi?) 
VTSB eft are HB VlUrrsg II 
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There are Hindus a „d there are Muslims and their many sects 
But recognise all mankind as one. 

The Lord is the Creator of all, 

Lord the Beneficent, the Bountiful and the Merciful 
Know no other beside Him > Mercihil. 

Worship the one God 

S °“ Di ™= *-*». 

All men have the same form 
AU men have the same soul 



MCHA8D V. DE SMET 


Advances in Muslim-Christian 
Dialogue 


From the 16th to the 20th of December 1970, conversations 
took place between Muslims and Catholics in Rome. The Muslims 
were a delegation from the Supreme Council for Islamic Affairs, Cairo, 
led by its Secretary General, His Excellency Mohammed ToWfik Oweida 
who was accompanied by the Honourables Dr. M. Nasr el-Din, Mr. 

F. Abd Ei-Aal and Mr. S. Sabry. They were the guests of the Vatican 
Secretariat for Non-Christians. A few extracts from the communique 
signed by both sides at the end of these sessions will indicate both 
the spirit and some results of their encounter : 

The two bodies, “realising that both sides are animated by a 
spirit of mutual friendship and understanding (....) and taking note 
of the fact that there are evident signs of a spirit of renewal in rela¬ 
tions between Muslims and Christians, have therefore decided: 

—to consult one another regularly on all questions (....) of 

a social, cultural or spiritual nature; 

—to keep in contact (_) by correspondence or other means 

(....); 

—to appoint on either side a representative (....); 

—to do everything in their power to foster still better rela¬ 
tions between Muslims and Christians, so as to strengthen the brother¬ 
hood existing between all believers who share a respect for all reli¬ 

gious values and a faith in God; 

—to promote justice and peace actively throughout the world. 
On this point, in the name of their respective faiths, they condemn 
every form of discrimination among men. They ardently desire to 
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** every effort nude to reestablish in the Middle East peace with 
Justice and Honour. 

mien after deciding to hold another common session in Cairo, 
they conclude:) God is out witness to the friendship we have sealed 
with one another this 19th of December 1970." 


Let us further note the words of Mr. Salah Sabry who had been 
very active in preparing this meeting. Muslims are convinced, he said, 
that the most importnt value we share with one another is our common 
belief in God. This is the basis for collaboration between the faithful 
of both religions in their defence of “the rights of God here below.” 
He was thus echoing the call for inter-religious dialogue raised by 
Pope John XXIII, the Vatican Council 11, and Pope Paul VI. The 
latter said, “Believers should speak to one another as believers and as 
friends, and with that power welling up from our innermost being, 
which comes from our faith in the living God.” (cf. Etcltsum Suam.) 


I have chosen this encounter as clearly indicative of the new 
climate of non-controversial understanding in which the relations 
between Islam and the Catholic Church can henceforth become more 
authentically dialogical. It is not, however, an absolute beginning for 
men of good will on each side have already for some time been engaged 
in serious efforts of deeper mutual understanding. Not only in the 
peripheral areas of cultural and social mutual concerns but also in the 
central area of belief, advances have been made to which I shall now 
turn. Much of this is only documented in French (especially in arti¬ 
cles books or book-reviews by such scholars as G.C. Anawati. 
J. Jomier, J.M. Abd El-Jahl, L. Massignon, Y. Moubarac, etc.) or in 
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ADVANCES IS MB4LI M-C H EIST IAN DIALOGUE 4* 

I 

(A) DOCTRINAL QUESTIONS 

1b understanding there ate three attitudes which may he wmplL 
fied as that of the scientist, that of the humanist, and that of the 
diaiogist. The scientist studies a butterfly after killing it and getting 
it to lie quite still so that it can leisurely be inspected from *U 
angles. This represents a basic attitude of Islatnology. The humanist 
lets die butterfly hover over the flowers and looks wonderingly at its pretty 
ways. This represents the way of those who delight in observing 
“vagaries of the human mind” whether in Islam or in other religions 
and cultural phenomenon. But the diaiogist acts according to the 
conviction that a man will know a butterfly only if he becomes one. 
This means empathy, the capacity to participate in the convictions and 
feelings of another. For the encounter between Christians and Muslims 
to be a real dialogue, this empathy is a requisite on both sides. The 
three attitudes mentioned are distinct but not necessarily opposed to 
one another; rather they are, especially the first and the third, comple¬ 
mentary. Speaking only of Catholics, I discern this complementarity 
of scientific Islamology and religious empathy in a number of scholars 
among whom are those 1 have mentioned earlier. 

1. The place of Islam in the will of God for mankind. 

As Catholics, they do not appioach Islam with an empty mind 
but with the conviction that “God, our Saviour, wills that all men be 
saved and attain to the knowledge of the truth” (I Timothy ; 2,4.) 
Hence, the first thing they naturally wonder about is the place of 
Islam in the salvific plan of God for mankind. In the past, it had 
sometimes been suggested that Islam was a Biblical religion or even 
had a status similar to a Christian heresy. But the affinity of Islam 
with important Biblical trends (monotheism, prophethood, etc.) or 
the Prophell’s predication with that of Jesus (obedience to God's will, 
call to penance, announcement of the eschatological judgement) is 
not such that it can support either of those suggestions. 

What, however, appears more and more clearly is the Abra- 
hamism of Islam. Abraham is the perfect Hanif, called by God 
out of his people to honour Him in the desert through unwavering 
monotheistic faith and absolute submission to His will. Muhammad 
recognised his own destiny in that of Abraham. “I am,” he said 
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“going to emigrate towards my God” (j2 nr'an, 37, 97.) And iO 
the Hadith al-Gurbha he says, “Islam is born alien and will 
end alien, and blessed are those who recognize themselves in 
this destiny of aliens.” Thus Muhammad recognizes his filiation 
from Abraham but this filiation is a spiritual one. It is mediated 
neither by Ishak nor by Ismael. Muhammad rejects the promise 
(made by God to Abraham concerning him innumerable progeny 
in Ishak) because he secs it as a carnal one. Descendance from 
Abraham cannot be a question of carnal genealogy. It can only 
be a matter of spiritual faith and submission. This is true for 
him as well as for the Christians who from the beginning have 
interpreted the promise in a spiritual sense against the carnal 

pretention of Israel. God is the God of ail men, not of a parti¬ 
cular race, and all are called to believe in him. Jerusalem was the 
first gtbla before Mecca and it will be the last. But this is also 
to be understood in a spiritual way for God does not confront 
us from one side only. “To whatever side you may turn God 
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men, independently of their race, language* culture or natiottsdliy. 
This proclamation addressed first to the people of the desert' in 
their own Arabic language echoes the proclamation of the Biblical 
prophet* and of Jesus the Messiah and establishes our brotherhood 
la this basic faith. ; 

2. The PTopbethood of Mohammad 

It has always been difficult—not to say impossible—for 
the Christians to accept the prophethood of Muhammad as authen¬ 
tically divine. The finality of Christ’s proclamation, the convic¬ 
tion that the Paraclete he promised is the Holy Spirit active 
in the heart of each man who becomes a believer, seemed to 
preclude the rising of any new prophet, except in the secondary 
sense of a herald of God within the very community of ortho¬ 
dox believers in Jesus Christ. Further, the Qur'an seemed to 
contain denials of central tenets of our faith and how could 
there be contradiction between the testimony of Jesus and die 
message of any authentic prophet ? 

In recent time, however, some Catholics more inclined 
towards dialogue than to controversy and refutation have examined 
anew this important question from within their faith and 
Scriptures and are hopeful of a possible reconciliation. The 
names of Di Matteo, Massignon, Gardet, D. Masson, Cuttat, 
Zaehner, are prominent in this matter. They re-read the begin¬ 
ning of Paul’s Letter to the Hebrews, i. 1 : "At sundry times 
and in diverse manners God spoke in time past to the fathers 
in the prophets,” and they wondered about the extension both 
in time and space of this God-originated prophethood. The 
result of their reflection appears to be as follows : 

The finality of Jesus’ proclamation means that it can neither 
be really contradicted nor essentially added to by any subsequent 
revelation which would allegedly be divine. It does not mean 
that further prophets may not be sent by God to reiterate in 
part or in whole the revealation already proclaimed by the pro¬ 
phets up to Jesus. Such reiterating prophethood •Was recognized 
within the Church from the beginning and remains acknowledged 
even today as a ministry or function within the Church. That 
it can also take place outside the’ visible community of the 
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Christian believers appears more and more acceptable to those 
who are aware both of the universality of God’s salvific will and 
of the number of nations and individuals who in the course of 
history have remained wholly or partly ignorant of this will 
and divine revelation. This view opens the way to a Christian 
acknowledgement of the authenticity of Muhammad’s prophcthood. 
He appeared between the first and the second coming of Isa 
Nabi and surely did not want to contradict him whom he re¬ 
vered as “a messenger of God and His word which He cast 
upon Mary, and a spirit from Him” (4,169.) 


This point, however, is not immediately obvious. As a 
matter of fact, traditional Muslim theology holds that the Qur’an 
does deny some specific Christian doctrines and in the past the 
majority of Christian scholars agreed on the whole with it. 
But a mote enlightened study of the Qur’an has led some of the 
best Christian Islamologists of our own day to overcome that stum- 
ng-block. I shall only mention Zaehner’s Appendix, "The Qur’an 
and Christ,” to his book. At Sundry Times (London, Faber and 
Faber, 1958), which is well-known. He concludes this exeeesis 
Uaef • ' PaSSaeCS ° f thC Qur ’ a " conccrnin g Chrjst with the following 
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The transcendence of the one God f is such * powerful mystery 
that it raises all the faculties of man to a state of religious tension 
to hi? effort to achieve perfect fidelity to it. Confronted by God on 
every side, he has unceasingly to revise, to correct and to deepen 
his attitude to society, culture and the other aspects of the 
world so that his faith may ever dominate them. The history 
of Islam testifies to this tension. Between the twofold temptation 
of legalistic fidelsm and monistic mysticism, Islam has reacted 
in diverse ways from literal orthodoxy to the various heresies 
and schisms, and from successive revivals to the many trends 
of Sufism. 

In our own times the peoples of Islam are faced with all 
the problems of decolonisation, modernisation, industrialisation, 
social development; their traditional religious ways and even 
their understanding of the Qur’an appear threatened by the ad¬ 
vances of science; their old self-sufficiency breaks down under the 
invasion of the world-culture; atheism and materialism solicit their 
adhesion; Christianity calls them to dialogue and mutual support 
in the defence of the rights of God. 

In fidelity to their faith, they have responded through 
various initiatives which, even when they failed or were found 
ultimately unacceptable, manifested the permanent tension origi¬ 
nated in the Qur’an. Besides the Ahmadiyyah movement and 
the more recent movements of reform in India, it is enough to 
mention the Wahhabism of Ibn Sa’ud, the modernist attempts in 
and around Al-Azher University and, closer to us, the renovation 
of that university under G&mal ‘Abd al-Nasir, Muslims have also 
extended their hand to the Christians in a new acknowledgment 
of brotherhood. Significative encounters between them have taken 
place, for instance, the Muslim-Christian Convocation at BahamdouHi 
jj in Lebanon, the first joint students camp in Morocco, followed 
| hw others in most of the Mediterranean Muslim countries, the 

I 1 ' ’‘vneounters of Toumliline, Morocco, etc. 

The Qur’an suggests that the decisive confrontation between 
the peoples of the Book will take place at the end of times. But 
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this eschatological perspective imbues the whole course of our mutual 
history whether in troubled partnership or in reconciled brother¬ 
hood. To the tension and self-interrogations of Islam corresponds 
the unceasing drive of Christianity to achieve an ever higher 
life of faith, hope and love. This double tension and movement 
is a parallel answer to the will of God. We may now hope 
to live it in closer brotherhood. 


(B) PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 

If it is true that certain obstacles of the past have been 
removed at least in certain minds, the way is open to a fruitful 
dialogue between Christians and Muslims. How is this dialogue 
viewed by the Catholics ? 


At its best, it should be a dialogue between believers as 

such. We are, of course, interested in our Muslim brothers as 
men with their particular qualifications, cultural, scientific, phi¬ 
losophical, etc., but what we wish above all is to meet them 

on t e eve of their faith where they answer the same God 

whom we try to answer in our own Christian way. If a m tano,u, 

a change of mind, is to be attained by the partners in dialogue, 
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cut «*b*t block or open the way to religion; hence, we both 
jbave a deep concern in them, 

i 

In the other field* also, the social, the educational, the 
chartiafale or medical, and even the political one, we should be 
ready for larger agreement and collaboration. 

Finally, we should consider seriously the possibility of praying 
together, sharing our respective fasts, and even performing pil¬ 
grimages to places which we may agree are specially holy. But 
above all we must all learn to coexist in amity and brother¬ 
hood founded on our common faith in the One God. May He 
be merciful to us all. 


CONCLUSION 

It is clear that the old relations between Muslims and Chris¬ 
tians have entered into a new phase characterized by friendly 
dialogue. While Muslims know what leads them to this, they 
may wonder what is really happening in the minds of Christians 
to incline them more and more towards non-controversial dialogue. In 
this short paper I tried to provide an answer especially with regard to 
Catholics. Catholics have meditated in depth on the role of Islam within 
the salvific plan of God; they see it more and more clearly not as a 
questionable rival but as a partner which proclaims emphatically the 
transcendence of God and His will whereas Christianity's mission is. 
while sharing in this, to make know to all His unrestricted love and 
mercy. They have also found a new understanding of the pro- 
phethood of Muhammad which permits them to recognise its 
authenticity. Further, they, they have reached a new interpre¬ 
tation of what Prof. Arnaldez had called the “ambiguity” of 
Islam by which he meant its checkered history of schisms, , sects, 
opposite schools and trends, successive reforms and revivals, etc. 
They rather see in all this the religious tension whose soul is 
the ever renewed effort of the faithful to conform themselves 
to the truth of their faith throughout the changing circumstances 
of history. And they understand this tension on the ground 
of their own dynamic tension to achieve the fulness of their faith 
and eschatological hope. 
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Finally, the scope of the Muslim-Christian dialogue ks» beeia 
sketched with an emphasis on its religious moment which, It is 
suggested, is essential and basic. 



QUAMRUDIHM 


Kabir as Depicted 
in the Persian Sufistic 
and Historical Works 


In the present age of comparative religious tolerance, it is 
no great feat to preach religious harmony or to denounce 
meaningless ritual. But to do so almost 500 years ago in a 
country like India called for a brave, a truly inspired man. 
Such a man was Kabir who was born in an age when the whole 
atmosphere in the country was charged With religious fanaticism. 
It was the age of caste tyranny at its worst, not only among 
the Hindus but also among the Muslims. The masses groaned 
under the heavy burden of rituals foisted by a corrupt clergy. 
The India of the 15th and the 16th centuries experienced a 
religious turmoil and everywhere the need of religious and social 
reform was deeply felt. 

The present paper on the great mystic and reformer Kabir 
contains information gleaned from all available sources (parti- 
culary Persian Sufistic and Historical literature), some of which 
have not so far been examined by scholars ; it also brings into 
light the attempts of Kabir to unite all the religions of India 
in a fervent belief in God, to condemn the division of society 
on the basis of community, ritual or dogma and to establish 
social and religious peace among the people of different faiths. 

It is a well-known fact that the proliferation of the castes 
led to social segregation in Hindu society and it was impossible 
for people of different castes even to eat togather, let alone to 
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intermarry. Kabir, being a weaver was subjected to this discri¬ 
mination and had to employ a unique stratagem in forcing his 
initiation into the cult of Ramananda. 1 

The advent of Islam in India did not bring a fundamental 
revolution in the basic conditions of Indian life. It effected 
a change in classes and in their relative position but did not 
uproot the institution of caste. In fact, Muslims themselves 

succumbed to the spirit of caste division and forgot all about 

the message of the Qur'an. However the Sufis in the early Indian 
Muslim period tried to heal the bitterness between Hindus and 

Muslims and cultivated some sort of rapproachement between 
the two peoples. But in spite of these efforts there was a wide 
guif between the two. Their rites, customs, ceremonies, dresses 
and their wavs of living were quite different. The Muslim 
believed in one God and the Hindu in many gods and goddesses. 

The Hindus were largely monogamous while the Muslims believed in 
polygamy. People of the two communities cut their hair and 

dressed themselves differently. The Muslims called the Hindus' 
af,n and the Hindus called the Muslims Maluhbas (defiled persons) 

II 

This religious ferment which characterised the 15th and 
Kith centuries and found expression in the lives and t y. 
of Saiyid Muhammad Jaunpuri,* Guru Nanak L f 2 

the Sikh religion and Kabir. Probably never b J ° f 

History had religious leadership ,p rut J from . ,n Indian 

to which Kabir, Guru Nanak, and others ^ °/ So ?«y 
rejected the caste system and cast d k* longed. Kabir .. 

the Vedas and other sacred books and tended° f 
which could be acceptable to the Hind CfCate * rell g<on 

of India. Kabir's influence i„ the 2 2 ** ^ MusIi ™ 

thought and promotion 0 f national i ° P . mCnt of re l<gious 
"ton. He was perhaps the first a^ 1 2*™°° beCn 

; 6ChCme ° f synthesis. The growtl 7T ' Xp ° nent of 

2 fel «g‘on, catholicity 0 f sptriT A ^llng 

equality of men and universal^ of 7 *“ d gCnuine ^ith in the 
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and Gam Nsutftk. Both tried to remove the antagonism of reli¬ 

gious creeds, differences of castes and communities, battier# 
dividing men and men on the 'basis of bifth and belief. Mid 

contributed towards the fusion of Hindu and ( Islamic societies^ 

Kabir had equal respect for the sacred books of Hindus 
and Muslims: “Say not that the Hindu or Musalman books ate 
false; false is he who reflects not on them.” 


The most distinctive feature of Kabir’s teachings is that 
be refused to accept a hierarchical division of society. His 
Monotheism was more definite and ethical and his religious 
experience deeper. He aspired to a universal religion or at least 
a religion which raised itself above caste. The chief aim of his 
teaching was to find an acceptable means of reconciling castes 
and communities of Northern India. He condemned both the 
Hindus and the Muslims for fighting on account of religion. 
He says, “Hindus call upon Ram and Musalmans on Rahman, 
yet both fight and kill each other and none knows the truth.” 
Thus, his mission was to preach a religion of love. This word 
had the most significant meaning in his teachings. He attaches 

no importnee to the learned theologians if they do not know 

the inherent meaning and significance of Prem (Love). He says, 
“Men mastered books of wisdom but none could become per¬ 
fect. One who mastered the word of love achieved perfection.” 
In the words of Prof. M. Mujeeb, “His teachings derive their 

appeal, which had no doubt been tremendous, from the fact 
that they challenged and derided practices and prejudices which 
dam the free flow of the sentiments of charity and love and 

which are indefensible from the rational and purely human point 
of view.”* 


There is a story that Kabir was persecuted by Sultan Sikan- 
dar Lodi, being charged with heresy by narrowminded divines, 
the court ‘ulama (whom he never spares from the most trenchant 
condemnation). He was bound and thrown before an elephant 
to be trampled to death, but the furious elephant instead of 
crushing him to death, lifted its trunk in salutation ; then he 
was thrown into the Ganges with bis hands and feet in chains, 
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but instead of his being drowned, he was found com¬ 
fortably seated upon a deer skin on the surface of water. It 
is difficult to accept the story for almost exactly the same 
story is recorded about Namdev in the Guru Granth, the holy 
book or the Sikhs. 4 The fact seems to be that Kabir was 
charged with heresy and he defended himself by saying that 
his definite aim was to unite Hindus and Muslims. “I Know 
not the difference between Hindus and Muhamadans for in all 
hearts there J$ but one master,” and Sikandar Lodt impressed 
by his earnestness rescued him from the hands of the Q&X* by 
sentencing him to a temporary exile. 


The personality of Kabir was interesting as v. ell as enigmatic 
for the historians and Tasjktra writers of contemporary and 

later times. He greatly offended both the Hindus and the Mus¬ 
lims by his independent teachings and both tried to suppress 
him by all means at their command. But he went on criticising 

both in words, bold and sharp. Both appreciated his teachings 

and he got a large number of followers from both the commu¬ 
nities. But strangely enough all the modern eminent writers 
have ignored references about Kabir in Mir't-ul-Asrar, Iqtabas- 
ul-Anwar and Ma’artj-ul-Wilayat which throw a hood of light 
upon the personality of Kabir and the cult which he preached. 
These have been included in this article for the frrst time" 
Curiously enough history has been silent regarding Kahtr and 
wit the exception of a passing reference in Ain-i-Akbari we 

^ not find any historical account of h.s life and teachings 

the T J. “ aVallab,e> ,s Consi dered merely legendary. However 

Z r :TritT ' 1 v j “ Mss) "™ Sts- 

the fact that Kahi * I ’"r *“ d haVC am P ly brou S ht home 

vigorous philosophy/ “ Vlg ° rous hfe and and preached a 


contemporary Muslim Sl,<,Ut Kablf m Persian literature and 
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Farishta, Niamatul, ah ^ 72 ^ 

him. But there are brief refer/" 1 d ° i” 0 * Say a word about 
brief references * later works such as Ain-i- 
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Akbari, Dabistan-i-Mazahib, Mir'at-ul-Asrar/Iqtabas-ul-Anwar, Ma'aiij- 
ul-Wilayat, Khazinat-ul-Asfiya and Akhbar-ul-Akhyar. 

Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari calls Kabir a Muwahhid (Uini.'- 
tatian) and makes a passing reference to him in the course of 
his general description of the Subahs of Orrisa and Awadh. 
Describing Puri he quotes a local tradition and says, "some affirm 
that Kabir, the Muwahhid reposes here and many authentic tradi¬ 
tions are related regarding his sayings and doings to this day. 
He was revered by both Hindus and Muslims for his catho¬ 
licity of doctrines and spiritual enlightement. When he died 
the Brahmans wished to burn his body and Muhamadans to 
bury it.” "Some say”, he writes again in connection with Awdh, 
“that Ratanpur contains the tomb of Kabir, the asserter of the 
unity of God. The portals of spiritual discernment were partly 
opened to him and he discarded the effete doctrines of his own 
time. Numerous verses in the Hindi Language are still extant con¬ 
taining important theological truths.” 8 

Among the later Mughal historians, a detailed account of 
Kabir is left by Muhsin Fant, the 17th century author of Dabis- 
tan-i-Mazahib who devotes to Kabir some pages of his book. 
He also quotes certain traditions which he must have learnt from 
Kabirpanthis and bears witness to the lasting glory of Kabir. 
He calls Kabir a Vairagi, (ascetic) respected among the Hindus 
and one of the famous Unitarians of India. He says, “Kabir, 
a weaver by birth, celebrated among those Hindus who pro¬ 
fessed their belief in the unity of God, was a Vairagi. They 

say that at the time when he was in search of a spiritual guide, 

he visited the best of Musalmans and Hindus but did not find 
what he sought. At last somebody directed him to an old man 
of bright genuis, the Brahmin Ramananda. Knowing that Ra- 
mananda would not converse with a weaver, Kabir dug a 

hole on the road frequented by the Brahmin sage. Towards 

night Ramananda used to go to bathe on the bank of a river. 
One day he passed along the border of the hole made by Kabir, who 
coming forth clung to the feet of Ramananda. As the Brahmin har¬ 
boured in his mind no other thought but that of God, the highest, 
under the name of Rama, he called out : ‘Rama’. When 
Kabir heard *Rama* from the tongue of Ramananda, he withdrew 
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W , bands from the Brahmin’* feet and ceased aot to 
the word ‘Rama, Rama,' so that no other object bat that W' .. 
hovering before his eyes, as before those of Ramananda 
be discoursed about the unity of God in sublime speeches, attph 
as are heard only from the most learned men. Kabir, hiring 
acquired that reputation, people told Ramananda : ‘There is a weave* 
in this town who wishes to be your disciple; it Is to be re¬ 
gretted that you cannot concern yourself with a weave*, 
who is a man of low caste.’ Ramananda answered, ‘Call him 
to me,’ which was done. When Kabir’s eyes fell upon those o£ 
Ramananda, the former exclaimed, ‘Rama Rama,’ the latter repeated 
‘Rama Rama’ and embraced Kabir, to the great astonishment and 
Wonder of the people around, who asked the reason for such 
a favour. Ramananda replied: ‘Kabir is a Brahmin, because he 
knows Brahma, that is the Supreme Being.’ 


" ' 



Muhsin Fani further tells us, “It is said that a group of Brahmin 
scholars, sitting on the bank of the Ganges were praising the water’ 
of this sacred stream which washes away all the sins. In the course 
of conversation, one of them became thirsty. Kabir who had 
heard their speeches raised himself from his place and having 
filled his wooden bowl which he had with him with water from 
the Ganges carried it to the Brahmins. The water was not 
accepted, as Kabir was a weaver, a man of low caste. Kabir 
observed, ‘You have just now declared that the water of the 
Ganges purifies the soul and the body from all impurity^ and 
foulness of evil actions. But if this water is not even able to 

purify this wooden bowl, it certainly does not deserve your' 
praise.’ 1 


‘‘Another day”, we read in the same work. “Kabir was 
watching the wife of a gardener who gathered flowers to offer 
them to an image of a deity. He said to her, ‘In the leaves of 
the flowers dwells the soul of vegetation and the idol to whom 
thou art going to make the offering is lifeless, without concious- 
ness is in the sleep of inertness and has no soul. The vegetal 

iatelulTt “a SUpcnor ' Go venerate that which is wise. 
Intelligent and perfect.’ 

Musa^lni 5 Ambled £Z£*Z “ ^ 

in order to give him a burial because* 
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opening Ike door of ills' house they' did- aakaSt.. fi 
and both parties were astonished and bewildered. . 

“O Friend lire sp that after thy death , 

Thy friends '4nay bite their finger (from joyous 

ment)" t 




astonish- ' 


“In Jayernath at the place where they burn ■ the dead I# 
the form of a tomb which they call Kabir’s.” 


“Live so with good and bad that after thy death, the 
Musalrpans may wish to bury and the Hindus to.' bum 
thee (according to their rites).”* 


The 18th century author of Iqtabas-ul-Anwat writes on the 
authority of Mir’at-ul-Asrar by Abdur-Rehman Chishti of Amethl 7 
that “Shaikh Kabir whom they call Hayak-i-Malamati* was 
one of the disciples of Makhdum Shaikh Bhik® who lies burled at 
the village Mulaharl, four kos from Awadh and this Shaikh Bhik 
was hmiself one of the chief disciples of Shaikh Jamal Goojar 10 
who belonged to the Kubrawiya Firdausiya order of the Sufis. 
Shaikh Jamal Goojar was himself a disciple of Shaikh MuZaffar 
Balkhi of Bihar, the learned spiritual disciple and the successor 
of the celebrated Shaikh Shatafuddin Yahya Maneri.” We are 
told further that “Kabir had at first been initiated in his spiri¬ 
tual order by Makhdoom Shaikh Taqi son of Shaikh Ramzan 
Hayak Suharwardy who lies buried in village Jhoosi neat Allaha* 
bad. After that Kabir fell into the company of Raman ajida 
Vairagi and practised many ascetic austerities. The conception , of 
the oneness of God (Tawhid) became predominant in his • mind 
and his discerning eyes made him very hard towards all externa* 
lists, towards whom he showed no conciliatory attitude. He 
began to make open' and brutally frank speeches and the externa* 
Hria; of those who looked only to the exterior of things and 
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of Inward qualities accused him of infidelity. But the 
of the secrets and of esoteric things regarded him « * Q uni * 

tarian i.e. as one believing in one true God a4 

devoid completely of hypocrisy. He was a follower of the dis- 
ordely sect of Malamatiya (reprehensible) sup. But at the end 
he got the Khirqa' 1 of the Firdausiya order from Makhdoom 

Shaikh Bhik and got solace through the policy of perfect reconci¬ 
liation. And it has been recorded in some books that Kahlf 

Was a weaver by caste yet has written a large number of 

poetical pieces on divine unity. They are in Hindvi language. 
The Muslims considered him as a Muslim, the infidels regarded 
him as one of them. But he was neither of the two. 

While he was breathing his last, Muslims asked him if he wished 
them to bury him after his death, he replied that they might 

do so if they found him. The infidels asked his permission to 

burn him and he gave them the same reply. He shut himself 

in a cell and died. When they opened the door they found 

a few flowers which were divided in two (heaps) and thus the 
quarrel ended. But the real fact appears to be that Kabir was 
buried by the Muslims after his death in village Magghar, as 
will be related later on.” 


“It is said that once Kabir had prepared bread for himself 
but a dog came and took it up ani ran away. Kabir, with 
boiled butter in his hand, ran after the dog and offered it fhe 
butter also. People began to reproach him. But as copper is 
transmuted by the philosopher’s stone and the perfume of the 
sandal tree is transferred to other trees near it an d the rivulet, 
on reaching the river becomes merged in it, in the same way 
Kabir became absorbed in God, the Absolute Truth. His mauso¬ 
leum in the township of Magghar in Gorakhpur Sarkar (District) 

ha* become a place of pilgrimage. May the mercy of God be 
upon him.” } 


trained S u? h hv K r a c T" ^ Kabir Mala ™ti had been 

P y hts father and had entered the fold of Malamatis 
He was more audacious than his father afW u Malai ” atJs . 

went towards the province of Guiarat where h Whose dcattl he 
by Hazarat Shah Mahbeob Alam as ’ a result ““**** 
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pai0g)0 of Mi book to Kabir. -He lays stress tm the 
' itpect ' of WMf* itfe tod teachings and says ; “A 
of SiniSt T*qi, Kajfek Kabir to known and recognized as a 
great salat and a renowned holy man of his , time, Ha followed 
the Maiamati Sect of the mystic and tons he concealed his mystic 
character under this garb. He has to his credit a number 
of songs of a very high order In the Hindavl language which 
exhibit his elevated spiritual position. If one probes deeper and 
reads his poetical pieces, one sometimes finds the conception of 
union and sometimes one experiences the tortures of separation 
in union. The man who has unfolded the realities of mysti¬ 
cism and esoteric knowledge in the Hindavi language is Kabir. 
His poetical compositions are of several kinds but most of them 
come under the category of Bishanpad and Sakhls. If justice is 
done to his poetry one would find many jewels of subtle and 
revealing ideas. There is none who could excel him in this 
respect. Even Muhaqqiq-i-Hindi (Malik Muhammad Jaisi) has 
imitated him in his poetical composition and has trodden in his 
footsteps. So far as his spiritual power is concerned both, Hindus 
and Muslims have a feeling of reverance and devotion for him 
and each one of them considers him as one of themselves. But 
really speaking he has transcended both these faiths. The fact 
that most of his disciples are Hindus, does in no way diminish 
his importance but is a proof of his excellence. Muhaqqiq, 
while praising him says in Akhrawati that “he has been vanqui¬ 
shed by a weaver.’* It means that Shaikh Kabir had outwardly 
taken up the profession of weaving but inwardly he invariably 
cn f£ a ged himself in divine meditation. He again says tbat “the 
weaver out of pure love spins the thread of unity and by 
suspending his breath he performs %ikr of negation and affir¬ 
mation or recites the divine name 100 times.” 


"When the weaver spreads his warp and woof he keeps himself 
aloof from all worldly temptations. Because the profession of a 
weaver is looked down upon by the people, he elevates by 
engaging himself at bis loom* and adds to his consciousness. 
Thus be saves himself from falling a victim to hypocrisy and 
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deception. While he repeats the name of God tbe A “^ 
ZXL for a perfection end spiritual catharsis. By 

such torture, and self-sacrifices he attains to apmturi 
oerfecriTa and deceive, divine benediction and thus he » gifo®4 
divine wisdom. Whosoever dedicates himself to God, he 
fa. « weaver, enfets into divine union. In the Cslenda* of the 
weaver there is neither night nor day. He simply wo*k, *D hia 
looms and remains enagaged in V kr by which he drives away 
the evil. The evil forces do their utmost to lure him away 
but he would not allow himself to be so swayed. The weaver 
tread, the path of Shari'ah and when he is coursing through 
his mystic experiences he is not blind to the limitations which 
the Sharicah imposes upon him. He puts his step on the laddot 
of Shari'ah so that he may reach his destination.” 1 * 


In view of the paucity of information about Kabir in Persian 
literature, it appears to be worth while to consider the short notices 
found in some books. For example, Ghulam Sarwar Lahori, the 
author of Khazinat-ul-Asfiya writes : “Shaikh Kabir Julaha, may 
the Almighty sanctify his sepulchre, was a spiritual disciple and 
successor of Shaikh Taqi. He was among the perfect saints of 
God and a celebrity of his own age. He kept his saintliness 
Concealed under the garb of a Malamati. He was distinguished 
among the Unitarians of his time and had a large collection of 
Hindi poetry of very high order. It provides a positive proof of 
his elevated position. If an earnest search is made and his pocti- 
cal pieces are analysed, they will be found to be replete 
with the conception of union rather than separation. He was 
among the foremost people who in Hindi language have un¬ 
folded the realities of knowledge and of the sciences. His verses 
are of several varieties but most of them arc under the category 
of Sakbi and Bis ban pad. 


“If you look into his verses with the eyes of fairness, you 
will find gems of subtleties and pearls 0 f truth. He has weighed 
them on the scale 6f his tongue in such a way that nothing 
comparab e to it can be found elsewhere. Malik Muhatfntted 

DOetleaT en wo^ s ^‘‘‘^'^‘ndi has imitated him in his oWn 
L £L , Kabit com P oscd as Sakbis a *d Bishanpais 

h«s teen versified by Jaisi In Soratbas and Dobras. Both HiitAis 
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and tint haw -peifoct jfiotfa in Ms absftniee Acuity and fes# 

cuariikT Mm « ooe 4bem«elve«. The *i«wlitw «aM feta fife 
Kabir and, among Hindus be is bao-w* «c Shags* Krti t. S#e died 
in 1Q03 A.H.” 14 ' 


iFhe apportion of Muwahbwid bad oecuptaTa unique plane 4b 
sbe uaystic --thought of tfae Sufts aa-d it was assigned to the mpstioB 
like -Kabir. it -null be interesting to estimate the reaction of *fee 
Strfi elite of his age to the teachings of Kabir as recorded -by 
-Shaikh Abdtrl Haq Muhaqqiq Dtfhiavi in Akhbar ul-Akhy*f t 
Once Shaikh RizquHah Mushtaqi enquired of his father Shaikh 
‘Sa’dullah, -“Was Kabir, -who is a so famous and -whose verses 
everyone recites, a Muslim or a Kafir ?” Shaikh Sa'dullah replied, “He 
was a MuwiHhid”. Shaikh RizquHah further asked, “Is a MuwaWfeSd 
different from a Kafir or a Muslim ?*’ Shaikh Sa'dullah replied, “It 
is a secret difficult to comprehend. You will gradually learn it.’*** 


IV 

Kabir should be remembered as the founder of a new line 
of religious thought rather than a new creed or seot. He was 
a practical religious teacher and a radical thinker and was un¬ 
doubtedly a critic of the weaknesses around him* He brought 
a vigorous message for the individual and the society. tPerhajp^, 
he never thought of founding a new religion, for the - Kabir paa- 
thi sect came into existence long after his death and was the 
result of the efforts of his followers,** He never claimed to be 
a prophet or messenger of God. He had no sacred book <w 
scripture to give to the people. What he wanted to ,give was * 
new character to the movement of Bhakti by accepting what he 
considered the best and by rejecting what he deemed <tp he 
objectionable -elements in the existing system of religion and 
society. He pitted himself against all hinds of formalities, con¬ 
ventions and ceremonies. He was a critic of what he considered 
to be superstitious, sham and counterfeit in religion and 
was bitterly opposed to untouchftbility and caste -exclusiveness. -He 
rose -above the divisions that separated men and sought to make 
them realize that they were ail one family* He gazed into the 
mysteries of life and dreamt of a -future -purified of in- 
ainceretics, untruths, uglia ca ics and -inequalities and unhesitatingly 
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. u a the whole paraphernalia of dogma and authority. 

He *wa5 !kk of sorry spectacles of quarrels of creeds and woxship 
of empty shells of formal religion. 

There is no doubt that Kabir spent considerable time in the 
comnnay of the Sufis-a fact which is corroborated by his teachings 
which are so much akin to the then prevailing Sufi anti-ritua- 
rism. Hi. writings also are frequently of a mystical character. 
According to Khazinat-ul-Asfiya 1 ’ Kab.r was a spiritual dis¬ 
ciple and successor of Sha.kh Taq<“ from whom he is said 
to have sought a blessing for an endeavour to remove the 
differences which separated Hindus and Muslims and it was 
he who gave Kabir spiritual power to efface the religious 
divergence between Hindus and Muslims and to weld them 
into one. He is also said to have come in contact with other 
Sufis in Jaunpur and Manikpur. But the relation of Shaikh Taqi with 
Kabir is very obscure. In some legends he appears aa the pre¬ 
ceptor of Kabir while others make him the spiritual preceptor of 
Siknadar Lodi and a persecutor of Kabir. 19 


All the sources agree that Kabir was a disciple of Rama- 
nanda but he greatly disliked formal or institutional ritual towards 
which Ramananda was inclined. His hymns reflect his contempt 
for caste, religious ritual, pilgrimage and the general hypocrisy 
of the priesthood. Devoted to the promotion and advance¬ 
ment of human goodwill and happy relations, Kabir refused 
to recognize the man-made distinction of caste and class, of 
high and low and of rich and poor. He was not a mere visio¬ 
nary idealist or a speculative theorist. He was a practical man, 
one with the men of this world. He spoke to the people in 
the language of the people and explained his ideas to them with 
examples drawn from everyday common life which appealed to 
the basic intelligence of the common man. 


There are many other things which may be said to indicate 

J l% TTT , p0 , S ‘ ti0n occu P led by Kabir. His denunciation 
a e disliked in religion and society, both of Hindus 

“t "V f '“ k *“ d But his teachings were purely 

ortd and throughout Northern Indu thousulds ' ’ 

coupler, are eur.en, which are ascribed «o him. In addition, he 
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*n<2 his successor* are tesponsible for a large number of hymns, 
aQ d doctrinal and argumentative poems. His teachings, 
in their essence, are an instance of revolt of simple minds 

against the deadening weight of ritual, mystery, confusing'' ip- 
volution of thought with which Brahmanism and Islam were 
overlaid. But as what he sang and said proceeded from the core 
of his heart and from the vehemence of his feelings, his sincere 
and genuine beliefs and poetic talents went direct to the hearts 
of his hearers. He has been given a distinct place in Hindi 
Literature.* 0 But he never himself wrote down a single line 

of prose or poetry.* 1 He never attempted writing for its own 
sake. His heart was bubbling with ideas which had a message 
of reform, conciliation and integration and he delivered it to 
those who came round him. He was a lover of equality, liberty 
and fraternity in his own way and had hatred for everything 

that was external and formal. He was conscious of the dignity 
of labour. He worked as a house-holder and as a professional 
weaver, singing as he sat at his looms and condemning wealth and 
luxury. He regarded wealth as a stumbling block in the way of 
social progress and spiritual salvation. He was a teacher of huma¬ 
nity and was full of love and kindness for all. He was a great 
moralist, great mystic, and a talented but unlettered poet 
of nature of a high order. Considering all his qualities, his 
courage and fearlessness, his pure and ennobling doctrines, ex¬ 
pressed through simple, homely, intelligible but highly effective 
verses, we may call Kabir to be the most perfect representative 
of the reform movement of the 15th century. 

Many stories are told about his birth, parentage, life and 
death and many legends have gathered round him which make 

him a mythical figure. But so little of a real and positive nature 
is known about this remarkable personality that some have gone 
so far to doubt his existence.** What can be said with some 
amount of certainty is that he was born at Benaras in the later 
half of the 15th century, and he did much to elevate the social 
and moral level of the society of his time. He died in 1518 
at Magghar near Gorakhpur. Malik Mohammad Jaisi refers to him 
with out mentioning his name and says “trpr g $ |£TCT 

(I was vanquished by a weaver.)** There is a controversy about 
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H, religious persuesiou. Some «*«<! M- “ * “»f'T** 

SL“ ttte him ■■>!>= essentislly . Hi«d« « be*«- fcttatonM* 
-If voo say I am a Hinds h *s «°« “ “ 1 < 

\s .liman- I am a body made of five elements 'wfceae «&C 
unknown ’ (Ghatbi) plays.” The fact is that he did JS*« 
preference to Hinduism or Islam. He admires the good points 
Ld condemns the dogmatism of both the religions. The ulam* 
»nd the Brahmans are equal in his eyes. In his opinion different 
appellations of God are expressions of one and the same truth. 
He finds no difference between a Hindu and a Muslim. Accor¬ 
ding to him earthen vessels have different names although they 
are made from the same clay (Sabd. 30). 


He saw the ways of both but showed no favqur while 

denouncing religious dogmas and superstitions of both. He 
criticises both in equally severe words . He turned the attention 
of both to a universal path, a road which both could tread 

together. He said, “The Hindu resorts to temple and the Musalman 
to mosque but Kahir goes to the place where both are known/* 
Thus he showed freedom from any kind of bias. He asks both 
to give up exclusiveness, to have reverance for all 

living creatures, to abstain from bloodshed, and to give up pride 

of birth and parentage, extremes of asceticism and worldliness and 
to consider life as a dedication. 


Kabir has rightly been called the Indian Luther of the 15th 
century. Of all the great reformers of that age he exercises the 
greatest influence over the Hindus and Muslims of the upper 
Gangetic Plains. His was the first attempt to reconcile Hindu¬ 
ism and Islam and he was the first to come forward boldly to' 
proclaim a religion acceptable to both the Hindus and the Mus¬ 
lims. He preached for a middle path and his cry was taken up 
all over India and re-echoed from a hundred places. The 
number of his followers is not so important as is his indirect' 
influence which extended over the Punjab, Gujarat and Bengal and 
which continued to spread under the Mughal rule. He 
endeavoured to bridge the gulf between the Hindus and Muslims for 
the first tune and rendered a great service to the cause erf unity 
and synthesis of the two religions which he could not accomplish 
“ his days. For this tremendous task a mighty man of -genius 





m 


needed. 1 atm W wiM soveriego cMOcetfy estimating kf value 
Attempted t» make it a religion approved by the date. Akbu't 
D»Bri-llaM was not an isolated freak of an autocrat but ad 1 in¬ 
evitable restate of the forces which were deeply surging in India’s 
«q 4 had found expression in the teaching* of a man like 
Kabtf. History thwarted that attempt but destiny still points 
toward* the same goal. 


V 

The beliefs of a lover of liberty and freedom of conscience 
and of one who was renowned as a stern moralist of his time, 
cannot be brought under or confined within a single creed. 
It is doubtful, as we have seen, if Kabir accepted all that 
Ramananda taught him because he was a restless soul, sensitive 

to the environment, questioning the validity of what was taken 
for granted and seeking light and guidance from wherever he 
thought he could find it. As we have seen, chroniclers are all 

praise for him and it appears certain that from his very child¬ 
hood he showed a very reflective disposition and a contempla¬ 
tive mind. With the passage of time his mystic moods and 
utterances became more and more frequent. He never renounced 

the world and never adopted asceticism. He was a family man 
and a householder. He continued, till the end of his life, to 
earn his living by working at his looms. He was never in 

affluent circumstances and perhaps did not want to be. He 
never strove to shake off his poverty. His earlieT contacts with 

Ramananda as well as with Sufis, Bhaktas and Gyanis were useful 
because he could see the conflict between Hinduism and Islam. 
But this did not create any blind loyalties in him because be 

did not believe in forms or rituals if they did not add to a 

man’s spiritual or moral stature. His criticism of the blind and 
meaningless pursuit of ritual and external requirements in Islottti 

was uncompromising and incisive but nowhere does he question 
its fundamentals. He condemned the caste system with 

concommitants of untouchability and restrictions against intml 
dining. He compared Islam and Hinduism to two boughs of a 
tree; hia own ideas he compared to the trunk which stands in¬ 
bet ween,** 
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Kabir did not express bis views merely because he had 
such strong feelings about them. He had a positive mission and 
L chief aim of his teachings was to find an acceptable means 
f reconciling the different castes and religious communities of 
Northern India to oneanother by making spiritual values more popular 
fl nd by uniting people on a spiritual plane. He did not want 

to achieve this end through the annihilation of any religion or 
the establishment of a new one, his method was simply to clarify 
the real purpose of religious life which in his opinion was only 
spiritual uplift. He was against confining truth within the barriers 
of race or community and wanted to put an end to antagonism 
of religions based on blind superstition or on the selfish 

interests of a minority exploiting the ignorance of the masses. 
He desired to establish social and religious peace among the 
people who lived together but who were separated from one 
another by religion. 


Kabir occupies a unique place in the social history of India. 
Through him was articulated, most forcefully and with great effect, 
the belief that Hinduism and Ialam could unite in a fervent 
belief in God and that that the division on the basis of commu¬ 
nity, ritual or religion was not important. The torch lit by 
Kabir ignited in couree of time a wild fire, which was carried 
through the zeal of sincere seekers of spiritual ecstasy, to all cor¬ 
ners of the sub-continent .* 7 His son Kamal was one of his 
many sincere disciples who was trained by his father and was 
more outspoken than Kabir .* 8 

We have great respect for the remarkable personality of 
Kabir for he was a true Indian saint and a great Indian poet. 
In his thoughts and beliefs he was an Indian out and out. ' More¬ 
over he had an ennobling mission of uniting Hindu and Muslims, 
which alas, remains unfulfilled even after a lapse of so many 
centuries. 
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Iraq : A Sectarian Polity 


Homogeneity in population is an asset for a nation-state which 
is not available even where The absorption of ethnic, religious and 
linguistic minorities in the political community presents a problem 
which requnes fot its solution both enlightenment and the sub-ordination 
of tribal loyalties to the national loyalty on the part of the minorities; 
and laige-heartcdncss, toleration and tespect on the part of the majority. 
The Arabs challenged religion as a cementing bond of polity when 
they revolted against the Ottoman Empire in the early part of this 


century. They attempted to cane out a new nationalism on the basis 
of a secular principle, i e. Arabism, which has not yet achieved its 
ultimate aim of Arab unity. Meanwhile, many Arab states had been 
carved out or consolidated by the occupying or dominating western 
powers since (he nineteenth century. In the Arab states the question of 
nationhood has not yet been solved, e.g. whether Egypt is a nation¬ 
state with Egyptians as a self-contained nation or the people of Egypt 
are a part of the larger Arab nation. Almost all the Arab countries 
have written in their constitutions that they are parts of a larger Arab 
nation and many parties have set the objective of Arab unity as their 
o jeetive. But it is s tiU an ideal and not a reality. Everywhere 
^ particularism of each Arab state stands as a great hurdle for Arab 

lem 7 as fn i r Part,C ~r Sm prCSentS nowhcre such an intractable prob- 
do not nrcseT Th ^ sma11 ctiln,t > J ‘nguistic or religious minorities 
in the count" \ pr ° Cm ’ l)Ut thc tnchotornous demographic situation 
regarding Arab uwtv. * lloW the Irac l IS to ta ke any concrete action 
the Arabs and the Kurds'" dmS1 ° n In the Population is between 

■ tics of the Kurd! ; ^ ^ diver g e n« * the statis¬ 
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itself, had the Kutds been scattered rh T ” y Pr ° blCm ^ 
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contiguous to such other areas in Iran and Turkey, It means that a large 
Kurdish area, which ould have been a nation-state, is divided among 
the three states of Iraq, Iran and Turkey. There has been a long-, 
standing overall Kurdish nationalist movement, and in Iraq the Kurds 
have recently got autonomy. Thus, with a large non-Arab minority 
in such a situation, Iraq could not have been logically and actually 
successful in becoming a part of the larger Arab nation-state. Should 
Iraq revert to Islam as a uniting bond of the nation—an Arab-Kurdish 
Iraqi nation—as some Muslim Brotherhood people advocate ? It does 
not seem possible. After cutting off the bond with Turkey and after po 
much taik of Arab nationalism, the Arabs would not agree to revert 
to this principle and then to confine their aspirations to one country. 
Kurds may agree to it for the time being but with a firm autonomy. 
However, the religious bond will not integrate the Arabs and Kurds 
into one nation. At the most Iraq will be a precarious binational state. 
This shows how irrevocably a secular national idea, at least in some 
aspects, has progressed. But this does not detract from the situation 
that religion has not ceased to play a part, now a negative one, in 
the formation of a nation. This issue w'lll be taken up latter. The 
second division in the Iraqi population is on the basis of religion. 
The Muslim Arabs are divided among the Sunnis and the Shi'is though 
the Kurds are mostly Sunnis with some heretical Yazidies and Shi'i 
Faylies. Thus a trichotomous division obtains which is still very 
real—the Kurds, the Sunni Arabs, and the Shi‘i Arabs. The Shi‘i 
Arabs in Iraq, who constitute a majority* even in the overall Iraqi 
population present a problem. They arc not a national minority as the 
Kurds are, but a deprived majority in an Iraqi polity which is poli¬ 
tically dominated by the Sunni Arabs who are in a minority. The 
Kurds are predominantly Sunni Muslims as the ruling Sunni Arab 
minority is, though racially, linguistically and culturally different fronf 
the Arabs, but the Shi'i Arabs are in no way different from the Sunni 
Arabs except that they belong to a different sect of the same religion. 
However, there is a Shi'i "question” in Iraq as there is a Kurdish 
question in Iraq, Iran and Turkey. This question would not have 
arisen had the Sunni Arabs not dominated the policy of Iraq and 
attempted to perpetuate their domination. The democratization of poli¬ 
tics would solve this question, and later magnanimity and enlighten¬ 
ment on the part of the Shi'i Arabs would preclude any Sunni 
“question." „ • 
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The Arab Sunni efforts to perpetuate their minority rule have, 
among other factors, arrested the national integration and political 
development in Iraq and the spurt of coups during the recent years 
is a product of the situation in which this factor also played an im¬ 
portant role. The question of democratic political development in Iraq 
is a multi-factored complex ; and in this paper, an attempt will be 
made to isolate and discuss only one factor i.e. the Shi‘i-Sunni rela¬ 
tions. 


Shi ism in Iraq : 

Southern Iraq had been the locus of Shi‘i development from 
at least the period of the fourth Caliph, Ali. The present full-fledged 
Shi'ism with all its tenets and theology is a later development, but 
its genesis can be traced from the death of the Prophet, and perhaps 
earlier. With the transfer of the capital from Medina to Kufa in 
Iraq during the Caliphate of Alt, southern Iraq became a centre of 
the partisans of Ali (Sbt'a of Ah) against his detractors from Medina 
or Damascus. Then the martyrdom of Hussain, the second son of 
Ali, at Karbala intensified the Shi‘i trends in southern Iraq. Later 
the mass movement of the supporters of the Ahl al-Baitb (the 
household of the Prophet), against the Umayyid rule of Damascus 
spearheaded and exploited by the Abbasid ambition, had its locus in 
southern Iraq and Iran. With the most important Shi‘i shrines in 
and Karbala in southern Iraq, with two more in Kadhimlah 
amarra ;n central and northern Iraq respectively, and with highly 
wTw 8 ft US i, eC l UCatl0nai mStUutlons uhere students from all the Shi‘i 
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of the Arabi*n-Syrian Desert, has always been attracting the bedouins 
the desert. Mostly they infiltrate or attack the south-western 
Itiq, the ShH areas, and settle down. Gradually they are con¬ 
verted to the ShW faith through the powerful and constant $fai‘i pro¬ 
paganda- This was noted by the historians during the Ottoman period 
also. Many of the tribes who are Shi‘i now, were Sunni about a 
century ago, e.g. Tarnim, Khazal, Zubaid, Ka’ab, Ribeca, Albu- 
Mohammad, Kbazraj, Banu-Lam and many others.* 

The Safarid-Ottoman Rivalry in Iraq : 

Iraq being physically fertile and culturally rich but a small and 
weak country, and being surrounded on two sides by areas which 
were or could have been empires, and on the third side by a desert- 
steppe, was always coveted by conquerors, raiders and infiltrators. In 
the Shi'i history of southern Iraq a new turn came with the establsh- 
ment of Safavid dynasty in Iran. The Shi‘is, especially the Twelve- 
Imamis, as the majority of the Iraqi Shi'is are, have a long history 
of deprivation, revolts, frustration and presecution.* They must have 
been heartened by these events in Persia. Ismail, the founder of the 
Safavid dynasty of Persia, made Shi'ism the official faith of his country 
and became its champion.* But almost at the same time champions of 
Sunni Islam were getting stronger in Turkey as Turkish Sultans. 
Ismail conquered Iraq in 1508, presecuted the Sunnis, killed many 
famous Sunni notables and Ulama, and destroyed the tombs of Abu 
Hanifa and Abdul Qader al Gailani. 7 When Selim I, famous for 
his conquests and of violent temper,' 1 became Ottoman Sultan, he got 
a fatwa issued that the Shi'a were not Muslims and that war against 
them was a religious duty,® and killed many Shi'is in his own empire. 1 * 
He engaged Ismail in a war, defeated him and occupied his capital, 
Tabriz 11 When Ismail died in 1523 his governor in Iraq revolted 
and declared independence and sought the protection of Ottoman 
Saltan Sulaiman who had succeeded Selim. Tehmasep, tbe successor 
of Ismail conquered Baghdad in 1529. Thereupon the Sultan sent 
his army which conquered Baghdad in 1534. Sulaiman himself visi¬ 
ted Baghdad later, and unlike his father, he behaved in a magnanimous 
way. He reconstructed not only the destroyed tombs of Abu-Haoifa 
and Gaiiani but Also visited Karbala and Najaf, and widened and dee¬ 
pened the Husaiai canal. 11 Shah Abbas of Iran conquered Iraq again 
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from the ottomans u> 1623, and persecuted and ktlled many Sun»*.» 
Xhc^ Ottomans reconquered Iraq from the Persians under Sultao 
Murad IV in 1640, and the later did with the Shi'is what Abbas had 
“ n e with the Sunnis- Iraq was finally ' incorporated into the ON 
roman Empire “after zigzagging over a century between the Persian 
and Turkish occupation”!' But in these hundred years Iraq had seen 
not only conquests and reconquests, massacres and demolitions but 
also a polarization of Iraqis into bitter enemies of each other. But 
the matter did not end there. The Persians continuously attacked and 
occupied some areas thus unsettling the situation in Iraq and intensi¬ 
fying the sectarian hatred among the people. As nationalism in the 
modern sense had not developed, religious sntiment in the form of 
sectarian fanaticism was the ruling passion. They did not look upon 
the Persians and the Turks as foreigners who were occupying their 
country but each sect looked upon the empire supporting its own 
creed as its saviour and whenever wars between the two empires 
started, the Iraqis divided themselves into the supporters of the empires 
championing their respective faiths and prayed for their victory.>• 

The Shi'is in British Iraq 

After about three hundred years of continuous Ottoman rule 
Iraq was “liberated” from that incubus. The Arabs revolted against 
the Turks during the World War I and helped the Allies in 
winning the war They had been promised an independent Arab 
state in the Fertile Crescent through the Hussain-McMahon 
correspondence.” But the Allies had been making other promises and 
agreements for parcelling Arab areas to others or dividing them among 
themselves. These include the Balfour Declaration for the Zionists in 
Palestine and the Sykes-Picot Agreement.! 8 Meanwhile, Iraq had 
been occupied by the British armies from the south, and a military 
administration had been established. Iraqis staged a big revolt in 1920 
against the British occupation!' and were crushed sustaining more 
than eight thousand casualties.* 0 The Revolt was the first event after 
the long nightmare of Safavid-Ottoman rivalry and its consequent 
hi‘i-Sunni animosity and the prolonged but currupt and partial rule 
of the Ottomans, so that both the sects of the Arab Muslims came 
together. The foreign occupation had forged a bond of brotherhood 

kTV*' ^ r f ^ e ^ rSt tlme- ^he fnaulud meetings brought 
both the Shi'is and Sunnis together. The Sunni political leaders of 
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nj Ho«ol and other places, the Shi‘i mujtaUis and of 

IQ^ hiodah, Najaf and Karbala, and the tribal leaders of the middle 
- p.., j Eu phra tes made a common cause. But the major and era* 

^ fgij ■yas played by the Shi'i mmjtabids and Shi'i tribes of the Eu¬ 
phrates. The Naquibs of Baghdad® and Basra**, and the major Sunni 
trSbes of northern and western Iraq remained loyal to the British. The 
ShK trib es of the Tigris also remained loyal to the British Adminis¬ 
tration. The Provisional Government established under the Naqutb 
0 f ggghdad discriminated against the Shi‘is who had played the major 
role in the Revolt against the British.** At that stage there was some 
justific ation for not inducting more Shi‘is into the cabinet and the ad¬ 
ministration, as almost all the Shi'i divine and leading men of Slri«i 
town were Persian subjects and the Shi'is in general were backward 
in education and administrative experience due to the Ottoman poEcy. 
But with the passage of time government could have adopted a policy 
of ameliorating the social and economic conditions of the Shi'is and 
gradually associating them with the administration, which it hardly did. 

Despite the quietism and non-cooperation with any aon-Imami 
temporal government, which the Shi'is had developed after the dis¬ 
appearance of the last Imam,* 4 the Shi'i mujtabids in Iraq had revolted 
against the Ottoman rule on some occasions,** and had played an 
important role in the Revolt of 1920. When the British were going 
to install Faisal on the newly created throne of Iraq, and the Sharifian 
officers were making preparations to receive him, some Shi'is uniter 
Shaikh Mahdi al-Khalisi (a Persian national) put up a demand for 
complete freedom for the Iraqi people to constitute, according to their 
own national urges, whatever form of government they considered 
desirable. However, the British installed Faisal with the help of the 
Sharifian officers and some Sunni and Shi‘i, notables and tribes. Shaikh 
Khali si continued to agitate from time to time till he was exiled. 
There were many other occasions when the Shi'is demonstrated against 
injustices and foreign domination. But gradually other factors were 
developing which brought the Sunnis and Shi'is together. The op¬ 
position to the Wahabi incursions in the 1920’s, the Zionist propa¬ 
ganda, and the rule of the oligarchy protected by the British began to 
melt the historical animosity of the Shi'is and Sunnis. The political 
parties were established on non-sectarian basis, though two out of 
thrtf parties established in 1922, the Watani (National) Party led by 
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, , Abu T imman and the NabJa (Awakening) Patty ted by Mb&a* 
Ld al Sadr were dominated by the Shi*is. Abu Tunmtfi, * 8fci*i 
businessman from Kadhirniah was a great national leader, enlighten** 
almost socialist in his views, highly respected both by tfefc Stasis 
and the Sunnis. Throughout his life he fought against the British add 
the rising oligarchy. He became the Finance Minister in the short* 
iked Hikmat Sulaiman cabinet brought about after the Bafcr Sldqy 
coup in 1936. Mohammad al-Sadr a Shi‘i divine also from Kadhirniah, 
was at the beginning very active against the British and Faisal, but 
had reconciled with them later and had become a part of the oli¬ 
garchy, a close friend of the Regent Abdul Ilah, mostly the President 
of the Senate and one-time Prime Minister. The third party that Was 
established in 1922 was the Hurr (Free) Party headed by Mahmud al- 
Gtiliwi, the eldest son of Abdul Rahman al-Gaifcni, the Naquib of 
tt pg h dsd and Prime Minister. It was a British-inspired party, and sup¬ 
ported by the loyalist tribal shaikhs.’ 6 It never became popular abd 
effective. 


Iraq passed some twelve years under the British mandate. Con¬ 
stitution was adopted, elections were regularly held and cabintts were 
formed, but no real progress was made either in the democratization 
of the polity or in the socio-economic reforms. The elections were 
controlled in the interest of the British, the monarchy and the oligarchy 
and the cabinets played puppets rising and falling at the pleasure of the 
British High Commissioner. Till at last Iraq became nominally inde¬ 
pendent in 1932 and became the member of the League of Nations, 
under the widely condemned treaty of 1930 negotiated and concluded 
by Nuri as-Said who had clamped comprehensive restrictions on the 
opposition and newspapers. 

Tribal Uprisings ; 


Now the country experienced a civilian rule for a brief four- 
year period from 1932 to 1936 with the British influence and the British 
Sf? , 8 /* dualJy reced!n 8 t0 ‘he background. King Faisal, in Match 
r m I ' e - slx months before the admission of Iraq to the League 
a ons, a presented a memorandum to his cabinet for comment*.** 

LLd rr t0 F r'’ S *"? ° f reality vision. He 
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^ ^ielmtoraous composition of the I«aqi population Ik 4bsttWW$J 
i* f ***** isuied by an Arab Government formed on the dcsttaft 
tion of the Ottoman rule- The Government rules over a section of 
tfac Kw***. *4» majority of whom are ignorant, and among them are 
per*with personal ambitions driving the Kurds to abandon, this 
Government claiming that they are a different race. The majority of 
the Shi‘is are (also) ignorant but are racially associated with this, Go? 
vemment. They were persecuted during the Turkish rule which did 
nc»t allow them to participate in the government. This created a deep 
gulf between the Arab people who are divided into two sects.”** He 
admitted that “In Iraq there is no Iraqi nation as yet, (there are) only 
human groups, devoid of any nationalism following the traditions and 
myths of religion. There is no bond that unites them.”** He de* 
dared that he had taken upon himself to mould them into a nation. 
He gave a long list of reforms to be taken up, induding the adoption 
of common religious practices for all the Muslims, the solution of land 
problem, the spread of education and welfare activities, establishment 
of an administrative college with equal opportunities for the Shi'i and 
the Sunni Arabs and the Kurds.* 0 But Faisal did not live to accom¬ 
plish this stupendous task. It is very doubtful that he could have 
achieved these objectives even if he had been alive for twenty years 
more, as he possessed neither the personal qualities nor the resources. 

Faisal was succeeded by his son Ghaai a weak and untrained 
youth, uninterested in reforms. When the Ikba (Brotherhood) Party 
dominated by the Arab nationalist and Sunni leaders, which had been 
formed to oppose the conclusion of the treaty of 1930 was persuaded 
to share power by Faisal without a programme of revising the treaty,** 
the Shi‘i and reformist resentment began to rise into anti-British and 
zaU-Ikba slogans. When the Ikba leaders resigned and the governmert 
went into the hands of the “moderate” and British loyalist leaders 
like Jamil Midfai and Ali Jawdat, and when the latter endeavoured to 
maintain himself through extremely “rigged” elections, a new combi¬ 
nation of opposition forces took place. The Sunni urban Ikba leaders 
like Hikmat Sulaimaa, Rashid Ali Al-Gailani and Yasin al-Hashimi made 
common cause with some Shi'i tribal leaders of the middle Euphrates 
tile* Shi'i Ikba tribal leader Abdul Wahed Sikkar and instigated them 
to rise against the Government. Sikkar incited the whole Shi'i commu¬ 
nity in the area into a revolt by championing their cause. The mMf&h 
M of Mejaf Shaikh Mohammad Kashif al-Ghita was drawn into it, 
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, , , n . ike the previous mujtabids of the early 1920’s he did ft ©i 
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Ghita was also approached by the non -Ikba Shi‘i tribal leaders, the 
ts of Sikkar, the latter’s influence could not be neutralized. In the 
XTalso tribal uprisings were instigated. The Government could not 
suppress the risings and the Ikba leaders were invited to form the 
cabinet When they came to power Sikkar and his associates withdrew 
from the arena leaving the Sbi‘i cause, which they were so far cham¬ 
pioning, to take care of itself. However, the tribal uprisings were con¬ 
tinued by non -Ikba leaders, who pressurized Kashif al-Ghita to support 
them. He, however, withdrew from the scene. The religious Shaikh 
had been perplexed by the contradictory appeals made to him by the 
two opposite factions, and was disgusted with the partisanship of the 
tribal leaders. He extricated himself from this situation by issuing a 
Statement to all the tribal shaikhs of the middle Euphrates appealing 
them to return to peace so that negotiations for reforms could be 
conducted in a peaceful atmosphere**. However the lesser religious 
leaders continued to support the tribal uprisings. The Ikba Govern¬ 
ment under Yasin al-Hashimi and Rashid al-Gailani crushed the revolt 
through military action under General Bakr Sidqy who had become a 
hero after suppressing the Assyrian uprising in the North in 1933. 


In this period the Shi‘i “question” in Iraq was brought into 
sharp focus through the tribal uprising into which the 'ulama were 
also drawn. However it would be a mistake to think that the Shi‘is 
were a monolithic bloc. There were three groups: (1) the volatile 
tribes, partylcss or divided into different parties; (2) the sectarian mujta¬ 
bids and their followers; and (3) the enlightened urban Shi‘is. The 
first two have been referred to. The third group consisted of some 
influential political leaders who were enlightened and more politically 
conscious and sought the unity of the Iraqi nation. They included Jafar 
Abu Timman, Mohammad al-Sadr and Saleh Jabr. 

Military Interventions 1936-1941 : 

After the continuous tribal uprisings mostly in the south came the 
period of constant military coups. It was Hikmat Sulaiman again, 
a one-time Ikba leader and a colleague of Rashid al-Gailani and 
yasin aJ-Hashirm, who along with him had instigated the tribal upris- 
ngs, w o inspired Bakr Sidqy to bring about a military coup against 
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the twenty-month long and increasingly oppressive Ikba Ministry. 
Hikmat Sulaiman had declined to join the cabinet when he was 
denied the portfolio of Interior and had now resorted to military 
action. The first coup was brought about on 29 October 1936. 
Hikmat Sulaiman was a Turkoman and Bakr Sidqi a Kurd. The latter, 
after the successful coup, preferred to remain in the background as the 
military chief, though weilding political power informally and S ulaiman ’s 
cabinet was joined by the Abali reformists who later formed Watam 
al- Dimugratbi (National Democratic) Party. The moving spirit of the 
Abali group was Kamil Chaderchi, but Jafar Abu Timman of the former 
Watati Party had joined it. Now in the cabinet of Hikmat Sulaiman 
along with Abu Timman and Chaderchi, Saleh Jabr, a promising Shi‘i 
leader was included. The Abali group was social-democrat, and Iraqi 
particularist in outlook, and lukewarm to pan-Arabism, while the Ikha 
party had been strongly pan-Arab and lukewarm to reforms. Then the 
Government of Hikmat Sulaiman, with Bakr Sidqy as its sustaining 
anchor, Abu Timman and Chaderchi of the Abali as its moving force 
and Saleh Jabr as a Shi'i enthusiast, was anything but a pan-Arab 
cabinet thus incurring the wrath of the Iraqi Pan-Arabists. Then the 
reformist flair of the Ahali angered the vested interests especially the 
big tribal leaders, both Shi‘i and Sunni, who were also feudal lords. 
The urban pan-Arabist leaders and the tribal feudal lords mounted a 
propaganda campaign against the Ahalt Ministers calling them com¬ 
munists. The pan-Arabist won over Bakr Sidqy who came out with 
a warning that the seed of communism would never sprout in the 
soil of Iraq. The Abali Ministers along with Saleh Jabr resigned and 
Were replaced by pan-Arab' leaders. After some time Sidqy was 
assassinated by pan-Arabist officers and the whole process of reform which 
Abu Timman and Chaderchi had initiated was reversed. With the re¬ 
moval of Sidqy and his followers a new pan-Arab period, devoid of 
any social and reform content started. There were altogether seven 
coups one after the other. With the beginning of the World War II 
and the Palestine problem becoming more acute, a struggle between 
the nationalists and the British started which ended with the military 
defeat of Iraq during the nationalist Government of Rashid al-Gailani 
in May 1941. During the later years of this period four colonels, cal¬ 
led the “Golden Square”, led by Salahaddin al-Sabbagh virtually ruled 
the country. No political democratization and reforms could have taken 
place in these circumstances. In this struggle against the British^ the 
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Shi'ia despite their resentment supported the nationalist government 
Sabbaeh Though anti-Khurdish in attitude, was a genuine nofl-seqtftBim 
Atab nationalist**. The leaders who remained loyal to the Regent and 
tte British, and who from 1941 to 1958 formed the oligarchy included 
both the Sunnis and the Shi'is, Nuri al-Said, Jamil Midfiu, AH Jawdat 
etc. on the one hand, and Saleh Jabr, Mohammad Sadr etc. on the 

other. 

The struggle between the new forces and the oligarchy ; 

King Ghazi who had succeeded Faisal was killed in an accident. He 
was strongly anti-British, had symapthy for Arab nationalism, and was liked 
by the Arab nationalist officers. His death in an alleged motor crash with an 
electric pole was never believed to be true. The Arab nationalists 
suspected that he was killed by the British agents in Iraq with the 
knowledge or connivance of Nunal-Said and Prince Abdul Illah, among 
othera**. On his death his child Faisal was declared king and Abdul 
Ilah became the Regent with the help of the unsuspecting Golden 
Square. But when the former made himself completely subservient to 
the British, the latter fell out with him and a struggle between the 
two started. The climax was reached when the Regent fled away from 
the country in April 1941. But he returned within two months after 
the British army defeated the Government of Gailani supported by the 
Golden Square. From that time the Iraqi royal Hashimi branch, which 
from the time of Faisal was closely associated with the Arab nationalist 
movement, was comleptely discredited**. The Arab nationalist move¬ 
ment was taken up in 1946 by the 7 itiqlal (Independence) Party, the 
successor of the Ikha and of the forces behind the abortive Gailani 
revolt. The period of the coups had thrown up or strengthened many 
political trends which included the Arab-Kurdish solidarity to make 
a self-contained Iraqi nation as well as its opposite trend i.e. making Iraq 
a part of a bigger Arab nation. The demands for socio-economic re¬ 
forms and democritization had also become more vocal and articulate. 
But . Governments that followed each other quickly were insensitive 
•nd opposed to all these trends and demands. The British, the Regent 
and the oligarchy headed by Nuri as-Said had got the greatest jolt in 
the 1941 revolt and did not want it repeated. After a brief experiment 
o moeratization in 1946 in which they granted permission for six 
, * come U P> *h e y clamped restrictions on the democratic process 

hf *Mdving or restricting political parties banning newspapers, and 
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jnq ywMtrfng civil tod political liberties. They ruled through controlled 
elections, sycophant parliaments, bribed feudil shaikhs* strengthened police 
and secret service, and pampered army. But the post-war era hid 
generated new forces which could not be curbed for long. With colo¬ 
nialism receding from Asia the new upsurge for real independence, 
democracy and socialism could not be contained. The developments in 
cither Arab countries, the Arab diplomatic and military defeat in Pales¬ 
tine and the loss of the country to the Zionists, the 1952 coup in 
Egypt, the tripartite aggression on Egypt in 1956, raised waves of 
demonstrations and disturbances which were crushed ruthlessly. How¬ 
ever, ultimately the monarchic-oligarchic regime was overthrown by 
the military in July 1958. 

In this period (1941-1958) the Shi'i-Sunni relations improved 
and the Shi'i role in the political process was larger and healthier. 
Neither the mujtahids held their gatherings as in early 1920’s nor the 
Euphrates tribes rose in revolt as in the mid-1930’s. The Shi'is chan¬ 
nelled their political activities either through the political parties or 
participated in urban uprisings when the legitimate political activities 
were curbed. One of the healthy features of the parties that were 
established in 1946 was that they were non-sectarian both in their pro¬ 
gramme and membership. The Istiqlal , a pan-Arab party was headed 
by Mohammad Mahdi Kubba, a Shi'i with religious background. The 
National Democratic Party, social democratic in outlook, and more Iraqi 
pftrticularist than pan-Arab, included Shi'i members and some of them 
prominent as Hudaib al-Haj Hamud. The Ahrar (Liberal) Party had 
a very prominent Shi'i member in Sa'ad Saleh. The leftist parties 
including the communists had many important Shi'i members. Saleh 
Jabr, who had supported the Regent during his flight in 1941, was 
the first Shi'i to become the Minister of Interior in 1943 and later in 
1947 the Prime Minister. He had become a part of the ruling oli¬ 
garchy and a dose assoriate of Nuri at the beginning but later his 
rival. He had formed his own party under the dubious name of the 
Socialist Nation Party, which, however, was based on organized Shi‘ism 
* and Kurdish sympathy. In the urban uprising of 1948 against Jabr*s 
! Government which had conduded the ill-fated Portsmouth Treaty 
| with Britain, all elements of the people had partidpated in the 
I demonstration. Saleh Jabr had accused his opponents that they were 
| anarchists, Zionists, Communists and sectarians. By tbe last epithet 
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be had alluded to the Sunnis, who, he thought, had brought him 
down because he was a ShW. However, it was proved that moat of 
the leaders of the uprising were Shi'i dignitaries as Mohammad 
Mabdi Kubba, Sa'ad Saleh, Mohammad Rida al-Shabibi, and Jafer 
Hamandi.* , 

In the political elite the Shi‘is secured a larger share in power than 
before. As they were active in the permanently opposition parties, so also 
they participated in the oligarchical parties of Saleh Jabr, Nuri aa-Said 
and Tawfiq al-Suwaidi. Among the Shi'i Prime Ministers, apart from 
Saleh Jabr, were Mohammad al-Sadr, Fadhil Jamali and Abdul Wahab 
Mutjan. In the oligarchical hierarchy that ruled Iraq during this period 
two persons can be placed at the top Nuri as-Said, the “perennial” 
Prime Minister snd Abdul Hah, the Regent till 1952 and then Crown 
Prince, but always powerful. Below them came working Prime Ministers 
friendly ex-premiers and important Ministers. At this level the Shi‘is got 
some share but not significant. Under them can be placed cooperative 
ex-Ministers and "’mimsterables”, top military officers, top bureaucrats 
and Senate members. In the military and civil bureaucracy the Shi‘i 
representation was restricted. At the lowest rung were the tribal lea¬ 
ders, as members of the Parliament or enjoying other benefits through 
government patronage. Here the Shi'is were in the largest number, 
and of greatest influence, as in the whole south almost all the feudal- 
tribal shaikhs, except the Sa'duns and few others, were the Shi‘is. 
The feudal shaikhs of the it was of Kut and Amara were the greatest 
feudal lords in Iraq. In education, business and liberal professions 
the Shi'is were coming up and except for the holy cities of Karbala and 
Najaf the influence of the mujtahids and other 'ulama was declining. 
However, most of the important portfolios and key administrative and 
military posts were in the hands of the Sunnis. Whereas the Sunnis 
enjoyed some benefits through a diffuse influence, it would be a mistake 
to think that as a community they enjoyed some set privileges. It was 
the pro-British and propertied oligarchy that was ruling which consisted 
of hetrogeneous elements, both Sunnis, Shi'is and Kurds. 

The Revolutionary Regimes : 


™ v, Whlch was based on the three pillars i.e. 

Ukhed tl' me fi 0bsarchy . and th ° British S0 PP°« ™ demo- 

J y 1958, by a military coup brought about by Abdul 
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Karim Qasim and Abdul Salam Arif. They were the members 
of the central organization of the Free Officers who for years were 
scheming to bring about a revolution in Iraq. Of the fourteen 
members of the centra! organization two—Naji Taiib and Mushin 
Hussain al-Habib—were Shi‘is. Qasim’s mother was a Shi‘i® 8 . It is 
significant that “all except Naji Taiib whose father was a great 
landowner and long sat in Parliament, came originally from relatively 
poorer families.” 3 * It is obvious that the coup had nothing to do 
uith sectarianism. It was a reformist breakthrough coup organized 
by the patriotic middle class and middle-rank officers against the corrupt 
and exploiting oligarchy subservient to the western powers. The revo¬ 
lutionary regime abolished monarchy, came out of the Baghdad Pact, 
put an end to feudalism through radical agrarian reform law, and dis¬ 
missed the oligarchs from the government machinery. But it could 
do no more. The internal contradictions in the political situation of 
Iraq became more prominent than ever. This was due to the tricho- 
tomous complexion of the population and the factors rising from it. 
They were aggravated by the general Arab situation in West Asia. 

The year 1958 was the peak point, in the rising wave of Arab 
nationalism so far. From 1955 onwards President Nasser of Egypt had 
become the symbol of Arab challenge to the Western hegemony and 
the foremost standard-bearer of Arab nationalism. Nasser’s role in 
the Bandung Conference, hts strong opposition to the Baghdad Pact, 
his arms deal with the Communist bloc, lus defiant resistance to the 
tri-partite aggression on Egypt in 1956, his opposition to the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, all came one after the other as singularly defiant acts against 
the long-standing influence of the West in the Middle East. The. mer¬ 
ger of Syria with Egypt to fotm the UAR. in February 1958 at the 
initiative of the former was taken to be the starting-point in the long 
dreamt Arab unity. The pro-Wcst Hashimite Iraq, the rival of Egypt 
in Arab politics and a contender for domination in Syria, could not 
have remained inactive. It formed its own federation with Hashimite 
Jordan. But with the 14 July Revolution this federation had also 
fallen with the old regime. Iraq had been the champion of Arab 
cause before Egypt had come out its particularist Egyptian shell, or 
had got over its incipient Mediterranean complex 40 . Faisal, of the 
fame of the Great Arab Revolt during the World War I had been the 
King of Iraq, his son Ghazi was also an Arab nationalist, the lkba 
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leader Yasin al-Hashimi as early as mid 1930’s had been called die 
Bismarck of the Arab world, and Sabbagh and Gailanl had revolted 
against the Regent and the British for the cause of Arab nationalism. 
But from 1941 the Iraqi monarchy and leadership had alienated itself 
from the Arab cause, and the Opposition had taken it over. With 
the rise of Nasser in Egypt, the Iraqi opposition and the general mas¬ 
ses were in sympathy with him. The 1952 urban uprising against the 
Government in Iraq showed this alignment. The Iraqi Free Officers 
who had brought about the July coup were also mamly inspired by 
the Egyptian Free Officers’ example. Now in 1958 when Arab nationa¬ 
lism was at its height and the Iraqi monarchic regime, which had cut 
off Iraq from the Arab world, had fallen along with its Baghdad Pact 
and the Hashinnte federation, and Nasser had pledged military assistance 
to Iraq in case of aggression, the Arab nationalists in Iraq began to 
press for immediate merger of Iraq with the UAR to enhance and 
strengthen Arab unity. All these events and the demand of the Arab 
nationalists seemed consistent, but the latter was not compatible with 
the Iraqi situation and the aims of the dominant leadership. Qasim 
and Arif who had together biought about the coup fell out on this 
issue. The latter had come under the influence of Nasser and wanted 
an immediate merger with the UAR, and Arab nationalists in Iraq 
including the Ba’th Party were supporting him. But Qasim who did 
not want to lose his power and merge the Iraqi identity with the 
larger UAR 11 , got the massive and increasing support of the Com¬ 
munists, the Iraqi particulamts and the moderate Arab nationalists. 
Arif was ousted, tried and sentence to death though not executed* 
Ahmed Hasan al Bahr’s and Rashid All Gailani’s 4 ® conspiracies to over¬ 
throw Qasim, and the Arab nationalist revolt in Mosul in March 1959 
came to naught. The anti-Arab-nationalism elements got the upper- 
hand under the leadership of the Communists, and what was called 
the Red Tide came to its crescendo in the Kirkuk massacre of July 
1959. T hen Qasim intervened to cut down the Communists’ power 
and encouraged the moderate Arab-nationalists to keep the balance. 
The whole regime of Qasim was spent in the nationalist and Com¬ 
munist conflict and he was ultimately overthrown by the Arab-nationa- 
hsts (the BathistQ m February 1963. 

The conflict that started in the Qasimite Iraq between those Arab 
nationalists who wanted immediate merger of Iraq with the UAR, 
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and thos* who opposed ft —the Communists, the Kurds, the moderate 
Arab-nationalists end Iraqi partieularists—was the external manifestation 
of a deeper contradiction, apart from the Communist aims; This was 
again the trichototnous composition which consisted of: (I) the Sunni 
Arabs, the ruling minority ; (2) the Shi'i Arabs, a deprived and res en t- 
ful majority ; and (3) the Kurds, a different ethnic and linguistic group 
with their own nationalist movement. It was mainly among the Sunni 
Arabs living in Baghdad and the north-western districts nearer Syria 
that enthusiaism for Arab unity was found, though there have been 
significant examples of the Shi'is as Fuad al-Rikabi the leader of the Iraqi 
Ba'th at that time, genuinely working with Arif for merger. The Shi'is 
of Iraq are no less Arab ethnically and linguistically than the Sunni 
Arabs of Iraq or anywhere else. They had been sharing emotionally 
the Arab joys and sorrows elsewhere. The demonstrations in the south 
against the Palestine events in 1948, tripartite aggression on Egypt in 
1956 and on other occasions ts a proof of their sense of solidarity 
with the Arab nation. But they were not in favour of immediate 
merger with the UAR. They could have formed a federation later. 
They were opposed to the merger for two reasons. First, they had a 
resentment against the Sunni Arabs. The Shi'is were the people who 
had been discriminated against for the last three centuries and the na¬ 
tional government of Iraq for the last four decades had hardly improved 
the situation. Secondly, they had a fear that if Iraq became a part 
of a bigger Arab union, they would become a minority in a large 
Sunni community 4 ®. The Kurds, who are in no way Arab, though 
Sunni Muslims, did not like to.become a part of the Arab union, though 
most of them were ready to become a part of the Iraqi nation, pro¬ 
vided they were accorded internal autonomy. 

The Shi'i position improved with the Bathist coup against Qasim’s 
regime. More Shi'i and Kurdish ministers were appointed than before. In 
the composition of the National Council for the Revolutionary Command 
i (N. C. R. C.) and in the distribution of high ranking posts the same 
trend was visible. 44 In November 1963 the nominal President Abdul 
’ Salam Arif brought about a coup against the Ba‘thists and made himself 
t a more powerful President. He was alleged to have shown a definite 
f. Sunni bias and brought a slight setback to the increasing Sunni- 
\ Shi'i amity and non-sectarian Arab attitude. But his popularity with 
the masses both in the north and the south especially before bis death 
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in a helicopter crash in April 1966 mitigated its effect. With the 
passage of time the situation was changing. The new forces of the 
“independent Iraq” before the revolution of 1958 had fought against 
the oligarchy on the non-sectarian basis, but were still conscious of the 
sectarian situation aggravated by the oligarchy. But the new generation 
which grew up in revolutionary Iraq, exposed to the revolutionary ideas 
of socialism, secularism and Arab nationalism, did not care much for 
the residual sectarianism of the older generations. In the revolutionary 
regimes whether of Qasim or Arif brothers, political parties hardly 
functioned, but many professional associations and students and trade 
unions become very active No discrimination could have been made 


in their membership and functioning The new generation had been 
exposed so much to Marxian and democratic ideas, and the economic, 
social, political, Arab, and international pioblems were so pressing that 
the members could have hardly thought and acted in sectarian terms 
even if they wanted. During the regime of Abdul Rahman Arif, Naji 
Talib, a Shi‘i member of the (entral organization of the Free Officers 
who had conspired with Qasmi and Anf to bring about a coup against 
the monarchic regime, played an important role as Prime Minister. 
After the resignation ,n August 1966 0 f the civilian Government of 
Abdul Rahman Bazzaz, who had started civ ilianizing the regime, adopted 
a policy of ‘prudent Socialism’ and attempted a Kurdish solution, was 
alleged to be lukewarm to the idea of an Arab union, the pan-Arab 
military officers asserted themselves. There were two main groups 
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Iraqi cabinets during the period of 1948-1958 t.e. ten years before the 
1958 revolution and ten years afterwards. It divides the leadership 
into upper and lower levels. In the upper level are included Prime 
Ministers, Deputy Prime Ministers, and the Ministers of Interior, Defence, 
Finance and Foreign Affairs, together with the Regent (under the old 
regime) and the President (under the new). The lower level comprises 
all other ministers. In the ten years before the revolution there were 
20 cabinets with 92 ministers, 39 of whom in the upper level, and 
in the next fen years (up to September 1969) there were 14 cabinets 
with 161 ministers, 37 out of whom at the top level. 4 * In the 
first period Arab Sunnis occupied 61 per cent posts in the upper level 
and 32 per cent in the lower, and the Arab Shi‘is 21 per cent in the 
upper level and 43 per cent in the lower. In the second period the 
Arab Sunnis occupied 79 per cent posts in the upper level and 46 per 
cent in the lower, while the Arab Shi‘is 16 per cent in the upper and 
35 per cent in the lower.* 9 From the points of view of geogra¬ 
phical and religious origin of the leadership of the present Ba'thist 
regime the author comes to a conclusion that “the political centre of 
gravity now lies within a triangle (with one apex in Baghdad, the 

second in Mosul and the third in Anah, a town near the Syrian broder) 
which excludes the Kurdish territory to the north, and the Shi'ah terri¬ 
tory to the south.” 50 

If the above study is sound, it appears that the four revolutions 51 
that have taken place in Iraq, since 1958 despite their alleged radi¬ 
calism, have not brought about any change for the better in the 

government leadership. However, some important factors have to be 
taken into consideration. First, the centuries-long Ottoman discrimina¬ 
tion, and the oligarchy’s neglect of four decades cannot be neutralized 
within ten years. Secondly, even after the Revolution of 1958 true demo¬ 
cracy has not been established in Iraq which would have thrown up 
new leaders at different levels who could have been taken in the cabinet. 
Thirdly, the cabinet membership is not the only yardstick of measuring 
the progress of a community. The Shi‘is have sought their channels 
of mobility in professions, business and civil service. 51 Lastly, the 
percentage of illiteracy is still very high and during the previous 

regimes education was limited only to the upper classes. In the south 

the Shi'is boycotted most of the Government schools apd their cduca- 
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tion was limited to religion which was hardly suitable for employment 
in Government service. 

No economic and social progress can take place in a country^ 
nor can it become powerful in the context of international or regional 
politics unless all the people of that country have developed a sense of 
identity with it. With the majority of the Shi'is and the Kurds ali¬ 
enated from the polity dominated by a minority, neither national inte¬ 
gration can take place nor a solidarity of power can be achieved in 
Iraq. The only solution for the multifarious complexes and crises in 
the Iraqi policy is the real democratization through a multi-party system, 
fair elections, representative and responsible government, trade unions, 
professional associations, freedom of press, and the continuation of 
socialist measures. 


2 . 
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1. On the maximum side the Kurds claim to be twenty per cent in the 
population, but ten per cent is the minimum which any Arab 
writer would accept. 

The question of Shi‘1 majority in Iraq is sometimes challenged 
by scholars. The following facts tell the story. When the British 
conquered Iraq between 1914 18 and established their administration 
they made fo r the first time, an estimate of the sect-wise popula¬ 
tion. In Iraq excluding the (prov.nce) of Sulaimania, the 
estimated total of the Shius was 1,494, 015 as agamst 9 92 785 
Sunnis in 1919. The ShK.s were m majority in 
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of tbe aectama population we Ali Ward*. Dinmt ft Tsbeat 
Meutaema ‘al-Iratp (Baghdad, 1965), pp. 235-36 Jo Which the author 
points out that the northern asea is mostly SunAi, with a mixed 
population in the central area' and especially in the lima of Diyali, 
and the southern area is Shi‘i with some Sunni pockets. We can 
break up the population even /tine-wise and find the approximate 
reality. Abdul Ra2zak al Hasani, Af-lraq : Qadetmem va Haditban 
(Sidon, 1958), p. 282 has given the liva -wise break up of popula¬ 
tion in 1957. The three north-eastern liwas i.e. Sulaimania, Arbil 
and Kirkuk are more than 90 per cent Kurdish and the remaining 
population is Arab and Turkoman and all are Sunnis. Mosul is 
almost half Sunni Arab and half Kurdish with the interspersed 
population of Christians and pockets of Yazidis. The central eastern 
province Diyali bordering on Iran is a mixed one with Sunni 
and Shi’i Arabs and Kurds. Baghdad province due to the district 
of Samarra must be a slightly Sunni majority area though the po¬ 
pulation of the city of Baghdad due to the migration from the 
south is changing its Sunni complexion. The province of Dulaim 
is a solid Sunni area. The rest of the seven liwas are predomi¬ 
nantly Shi‘i whether on the Euphrates or the Tigiris with pockets 
of Sunnis. 

3. See for a brief discussion of the rise of this Shi’i state, and the 
later development of Shi’ism in Iraq, M. A. Saleem Khan, “Religion 
and the State in Iran”, Islam and tbe Modem Age, vol. II, No. 3, 
August 1971, pp.. 67-88. 

4. Ibrahim Faisihul Haidari, Unwan al-Majd cited by Wardi, n. 2, p. 
225. 

5. For a brief history of Shi'ism and its sub-sects see Philip K. 
Hitti, The History of the Arabs (London, 1951), pp. 439-49 ; for 
a detailed study see D. M. Donaldson, The Shiite Religion (London, 
1933). 

6. See for details Sir Percy Sykes, A Histoty of Persia , voL II 
(London, 1951), pp. 158-63. 

7. Stephen Longrigg, Four Centuries of Modem Iraq (Oxford, 1955), 

pp. 18-19. 
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v controversial figure. Yayuz means good, just, 
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The Middle East (New York, 1968), p. 206. 

9 State'al-Husari, Al-Bilad al-Arabiy a wal-Dawlat al-Osmama, p. 40 
cited in Wardi, n. 4, p. 129. 


10. Longrigg, n. 7, p. 19. 

11. Hitti, n. 6, p. 703. 

12. Hasani, n. 2, pp. 27-28 

13. Wardi, n. 2, p. 130. 


14. Ibid. 

15. Philip K. Hitti, The Near East in History (New York, 1961), p. 
447. 

16. Wardi, n. 2, pp. 130-31. 

17. See for a brief discussion on this correspondence George, E. 
Kirk, A Short History of the Middle East (Northampton, 1964), p. 
126, and George Lencvowski, The Middle East in World Affairs 
(New York, 1962), pp. 75-77. 

18. See for details Lenczowski, n. 17, pp. 77-82 and 70-73. 

19. For a sympathetic discussion of the Re\o)t see Rasheeduddin 
Ahmed Khan, Political Developments in lratj 1914-1932 (Thesis, Ph.D., 
University of Delhi, 1961), pp. 199-270 ; for a brief discussion 
from the British point of view see Stephen Hemsley Longrigg, 
Iraq, 1900-1950 (London, 1950), pp. 122-26. 

20. Haldane, the then British Comniander-in-Chief in Iraq estimated 
the Arab casualties as 8450. Sec Aylmer L. Haldane, The Insurrec¬ 
tion of Mesopotamia 1920 (Edinburg, 1922), cited in Khan, n. 19, 

p. 262. 


21. Naquib Abdul Rahman al-Gailani of Baghdad became the first 
Prime Minister of Iraq in the Provisional Government. He served 
two more terms under Faisal. 

22. Naquib Tahb Rajab of Basra became the Minister of Interior in 
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the Provision*! Government, and was later exiled as he had hi* 
own amb ition* and opposed Faisal’s induction into Iraq. 

23. Miss Bell, the Oriental Secretary to the British Civil Commissioner 

in Iraq wrote, “The present Government which is pre-dominantly 
Sunni, is not doing anything to conciliate the Shi'ahs—almost all 
the names they put up are Sunnis even for the wholly Shi‘a pro¬ 
vince on the Euphrates-” Lady Bell, (ed.), The Letters of Gertrude 

Bell (London, 1927), vol. 2, p. 607. 

24. See for the discussion of this phenomenon, Khan, n. 3. 

25. See Longrigg, n. 7, p. 289. 

26. See for the revealing letter by Bell published later ip Elizabeth 
Burgoyne, Gertrude Bell: From the personal papers 1914-1926 (London 
1961), p. 289. 

27. For a summarization of this memorandum see Majid Khadduri, 
Independent Iraq 1932-1958 (London, 1960), p. 34. For the text in 
Arabic sec Ali Jawdat, Dhikriyyat 1900-1958 (Beirut, 1967), pp. 
356-66. 

28. Jawdat, n. 27, 

29. Ibid. 

30. Ibid. 

31. The Ikha Party and the Shi‘i-dominated and reformist Watani Party 
of Abu Timman had earlier made a pact that they would oppose 
the treaty and would not accept to enter the government without 
a programme of revising the treaty. 

32. See for details Abdul Razzaq al-Hasapi, Tarikh al- Wis^aratb al-Iraqi- 
yya, vol. IV (Sidon, 1953), pp. 45-51. 

33. His statement in which he wreaked his vengeance on political 
parties is interesting and reflects not only the political culture of 
Iraq at that time but also the phenomenon of how the religious 
leaders in Iraq or elsewhere were becoming outdated and ineffective 
in political field. He observed : “The political parties are the 
source of affliction, the prelude to every misfortune and calamity, 
and the origin of every misery and trouble. It is the parties that 
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have destroyed the people, corrupted the country, and brought woe 
and misery on this unfortunate nation and the young Iraqi King¬ 
dom. Tt is the parties that have separated two real brothers from 
each other making them enemies, thus driving them to quarrel, 
strike and destroy each other. The parties are the vehicles which 
the devils ride, -which carry them to their personal ambitions and 
private gains Very few' get happy and the majority comes to 
grief. The parties are drug to the East and medicine to the West. 
(In them) a few individuals riding on the shoulder of the nation 
play with (the destinies) of simple and gullible people and make 
fools of the weak-minded. Therefore, beware people : of the parties 
and join the party of Allah as it is this party that will be victo¬ 
rious.” Ilasani, n. 32, IV, p. 89. 

34. Salahaddin al-Sal»bagh, Fursan al-XJruba ft /Iraq (n. p., 1956) Whenever 
he talked of the Shi'i Arabs he never called them Shi‘i, and praised 
or condemned them for other reasons e.g. Mohammad Sadr and 
Saleh Jabr, p. 36. On the other hand when he talked of the 
Kurdish officers he specially mentioned their Kurdish origin and 
praised some of them if they were pro-Arab e.g. Husain Faqzi 
and Annn Zaki, pp. 17-18. 

35. Sec for example ibid pp. 80-97. 

36. Seal has observed, “If a date can be set for the divorce between 
the Hasimites and the nationalists, it was probably 1941, following 
the restoration by British arms of Hashimite rule in Iraq on the 
rums of Rashid Ah al-Gailam’s brief revolt.” Patrick Seal, The 
Struggle for Syria (London, 1965), ,p 8. 

37. See Hasani, n . 32, VII, p. 263. 

38. Majid Khaddun, Republican Iraq (London, 1969), p. 18. 

39. Ibid. 

Taha Hussain had once written that Egypt belongs to the Mediter¬ 
ranean civilization. 

41. Syria and Egypt had merged with each other in the UAR, com¬ 
pletely losing then identity. It was not a federation, Iraq was 
also expected to merge with the UAR. 
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42. Gailani, the Prime Minister during the 1941 coup against the 
Regent and the British, had been invited back to Iraq from his 
exile. 

f 

43. See Khadduri, n. 38, pp. 3-4. 

44. Ibid., p. 198. 

45. See for these groups ibid., pp. 284-5. 

46. See ibid. 

47. Phebe Ann Mart, “Iraq Leadership Dilemma : A Study in Leader¬ 
ship Trends, 1948-1968”, Middle East Journal, vol. 24, No. 3, Summer 
1970, pp. 283-301. 

48. Ibid., pp. 283-4. 

49. Ibid., p. 288, Table III. 

50. Ibid., p. 287. Formerly most of the leadership came from Baghdad 
and Mosul. The Arif brothers originally belonged to Anah. Now 
many important leaders in the Government including the mibtary 
are from Tikrit, a small town between Mosul and Baghdad. 

51. Ibid., p. 289. 
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ARAB CIVILIZATION TO A. D. 1500 by D. M. Dunlop (Longman, 
London, 1971), pp 368, Price s £ 4.25 net. 

This book is the third in the Arab Background Series edited by 
Professor Nicola A. Ziadeh, Professor of Modern Arab History tn the 
American University of Beirut. This multi-volume series is designed to 
introduce the English-speaking readers to the social, cultural, and intel¬ 
lectual background of the present-day Arab world. 

Professor Dunlop mainly dwells upon the literary and scientific 
achievements of the Arabs in the heyday of the early Arab empires. 
Admittedly, it is not an exhaustive history of the Arab civilization. 
It deals with only those aspects of the subject about which the noted 
Arabist has something fresh to say. And yet it offers the reader a 
critical appreciation of the chief facets of Arabic literature, historiography, 
philosophy, geographical writings, travelogues, science, and medicine. 

All great civilizations are the product of man’s insatiable intellec¬ 
tual curiosity and his urge for aesthetic excellence. The Arab civiliza¬ 
tion is no exception to this. In its primitive beginnings the Arab in¬ 
tellectual culture was represented by the Kabin (the diviner), the 
Sba’tr (the precipient one), and the Tabib (the skilful one). From these 
modest surroundings it produced, in the wake of Arab conquest of the 
Byzantine and Sassamd Empires, a galaxy of intellectual gaints who greatly 
enriched man’s knowledge of his physical and social surroundings and 
his understanding of the peoples and cultures of the then known world. 

It is, for instance, significant that long before the social sciences 
acquired a measure of scientific reliability the great Berber scholar, Ibn 
Khaldun, posed some of the basic questions concerning the focus and 
method of these disciplines. He gave them the status of “an indepen¬ 
dent science ’ which had as its focus “the civilization of mankind and 
human society, and problems, namely to explain the accidents and condi- 
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tioos which attach themselves successively to the essence of society.*’ He 
discarded the practice of excessive reliance on istud, or chains of tradi¬ 
tion, for ascertaining the laws governing social phenomena as welft as 
historical events, and substituted in its place a method wfaidh called for 
a rigorous distinction between the essentials and the accidentals. 
“When we have done that, we have a cannon or a criterion for dis- 
unguishing the true from the false, truth from lies, by a demonstrative 
method which does not admit of doubt.” Next, he argued that if the 
past and present can be scientifically explained, so also the future can 
be predicted, and if predicted, controlled. As Dunlop aptly puts it “this 
is near enough to the modern conception of sociology for lbn 
Khaldun to have a serious claim as the founder of that branch of 
investigation.” 

In the field of natural sciences the Arabs started by compiling 
and classifying knowledge derived from Greek, Persian, Indian and 
Chinese sources. By the Abbasid times, the Arab scientists also began 
to recognize the value of direct observation and experimentation, in¬ 
volving in the second case the construction of special apparatuses. Al- 
kindi, among others, used the experimental method with great advan¬ 
tage. Razi’s Kitab al-Jadari wa'l-Hasba (On Smallpox and Measles) 
which has been universally acclaimed as the oldest and most impor¬ 
tant original work on smallpox and measles testified to the exactness 
of his therapeutic method. Arabic science and medicine after Razi 
were marked by such great names as lbn Sina and Al-Biruni. How¬ 
ever, long before the end of the period spanned by the present work 
the decline set in. It is a pity that the author tells us practically 
nothing about how and why the luminous intellectual culture produed 
by the Arab civilization totally faded out in course of time. 

In the last chapter the author digresses from his principal theme 
to reflect on the role of women in Islamic society. And his findings 
on this subject are very instructive. The institutions of barim and the 
veil which appeared at an early date among Muslims, have often been 
thought of as imposing a kind of anonymity or even nonentity on 
one half of the population. But even in this manifestly “masculine 
society” the restrictions imposed upon women were successfully trans¬ 
cended by individuals. He then proceeds to outline Borne conspicu¬ 
ous lives of women who had real careers in medieval Islam in diverse 
fields, who were recognized by their contemporaries for what they 
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accomplished, and whose activity “disproves the idea that in Islam 
the lot of the women was necessarily limited to narrow domesticity 
or ministering to the pleasures of the men.” The role of famous 
women in Islam begins with the contrasting figures of Khadija and 
A’isha and includes such outstanding names as Maysun, the poetess-wife 
of Mu'awiya who abhorred the luxury and enjoyments of the Caliph’s palace ; 
Wallada, whose poetry and wit enlivened the salons at Cordova ; As-Sitt 
Zubavda, the wife of Harun al-Rashid, whose munificence and devotion to 
public welfare made her one of the most celebrated women of her times. 
Rabi a al-Adwiyya of Basra, the great mystic and saint who was known as 
Umm al-Khayr (Mother of Good) and Sultana Shajar ad-Durr of Egypt, 
the only women ever to rule as sovereign in the Muslim Middle East. 

M. S. Agwani 


MUSLIM POLITICS IN MODERN INDIA by Dr. Mushirul Haq 
(Meenakshi Prakashan) Meerut, 158 pages, Rs. 20. 


Th.s well-researched and revealing book examines Muslim politics 
from 1857 to 1947. A country’s or community’s politics is the sum of 
the politics of individuals and the author carefully examines the moti¬ 
vations and actions of the Muslim leaders whose various writings and 
ac ivilies led, it seems inexorably, to the division of the Indian sub-con- 

7,T M , COmmenCCS ’ logically ’ with describing how the obscurantism 
of the Muslim “underground” Church the TTI, ” 
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nation- India, even if a colony, was certainly a geographical nation, 
but that the plural Indians were a nation was obviously not so. (They 
are not so even now). A qa»w however, small, is a nation if inde¬ 
pendent, but a qawm, however, large, is a community if ‘ aot inde¬ 
pendent. Since Sir Sayyid envisaged British rule as a permanent 
blessing”, his “Muslim qawm" cannot be logically related to Jinnah’s 
“Muslim nation” conceived on the eve of the transfer of British power. 

But even granting that Sir Sayyid was justified in using the word 
qawm as he did, there was no reason at all why two or several qarvms 
could not work together politically. He, therefore, cannot escape the 
charge of keeping, with, in his opinion, the best of motives, Muslims 
apart from the well-meaning, non-communal, liberal-minded non-Mus¬ 
lims of different qawms who were the founding fathers of the Indian 
National Congress. By his miscalculation he originated Muslim political 
separatism, and this led to a consequence, harmful most to those v, horn he 
wished to help, of which he never dreamed. Here, in the light of subse¬ 
quent history he took and led the Muslims into a wrong turning. 

Dr. Haq therefore rightly says (page 49) : “Sayyid Ahmad might 
ha\e been right in assuming that the Hindus were not self-sacrificing, 
but the fact remains that he, on his part, did not show any readiness 
fo sacrifice the interest of his community for the larger cause of the 
country and (on page 50) : “Instead of attempting to compromise 
with the situation, he pulled his soldiers out of the battlefield and started 
fighting on a different front.” 

Hall comes 'next under scrutiny. He was apparently realist en¬ 
ough to realise that far from being a qawm Muslims were a plural 
society. He therefore advocated “Islamic brotherhood”, and, since 
Muslims are as plural today as they were then, can be said to have 
failed in his mission. Of course, in the technological age of today 
and tomorrow, there is no place for even sub-qawms, and tribal col¬ 
lectivity must inevitably give place to functional collectivity. 

Abul Kalam Azad’s importance can be judged by the fact that 
the author devotes 40 pages to that enigmatic personality. His early 
life seems to be obscure, but he was by any standards a child-prodigy. 
Engaging indeed is Mrs. Naidu’s comment, noted by the author, “Do 
aot talk of Maulaoa’s age, He was fifty the day he was born.” 
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Since Tilak is so criticised by Muslims for “politicising religion”. 
,t is interesting to find on page 83 : “The U lama had so far not been poli¬ 
tically organised. But in the eyes of Azad they were the potential political 
leaders of the Indian Muslims." And the potential leader of the potential 
leaders, Azad thought, should be himself. Chapter six deals with his abor¬ 
tive Hizbullah, or Party of God, and his postulate that to live without an 
mam was a sin for the whole community (page 95). No clairvoyance was 
necessary to guess who that tmatn should be. (And yet people still suffer 
from the “scape-goat syndiome” and blame the British for India’s communal 
differences). Predictably, therefore, he became one of the leaders of the 
pan-Islarmc Khlafat movement which brought about the ridiculous 
situation of nationalist leaders,from Gandhi]i downwards, fighting Christian 
imperialism (British) by supporting Muslim imperialism (Turkish). 

Azad lived to be considered the nationalist Muslim par excellence, 
and an example for all Muslims to follow. How little he deserved 
his eminence is picturesqly brought out by Dr. Haq in his Preface : 

“The Ulama who probably did not know themselves what they 
were doing, brought the seed of religion with them and sowed 
it on the earth of politics praying to see a united India emerge 
out of it. Something did emerge, but it was Pakistan, a natural 
outcome of what the ‘nationalist’ Ulama had unwittingly done. 
And all the while this was being done, Abul Kalam, the only 
person well enough equipped with clarity of vision, intellectual 
vigour and political influence to remedy the situation, was sitting 
silent chewing his fingers." 


It is no wonder that with such leadership the Muslims were- be¬ 
wildered. Since no Muslim leader or organisation could satisfactorily 
convince them of the mystique of an Indian nation, Jinnah’s discovery 
of a “Muslim nation” was a concept they could understand and with 
which they could identify. After this all was over for a united India, 
bar be mechanics, and the horrors, of partition. 

It is a pity that Dr. Haq does not take his competent and well- 
wntten analysis beyond 1947. Any analysis of modern Muslim poli- 
cs is unreal without relating it to Pakistan, and examining how various 

1° «— r d ° m,SSi0n lEd to that deplorable divison so 
harmful to Muslim Indians. For, from the partition, Hindus emerged 
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stranger end the Muslims -weaker than during the British period. The 
Hindus, even if they lost some territory, retained their heart-land and 
their leadership intact. But the Muslim Indians lost their acknowledged 
leader, Jumah; their organisation, the Muslim League; their voice, 
separate electorates ; their god-father, the British ; and practically all 
their leading politicians, lawyers, soldiers and business and professional 
men. 


Of such a disastrous set-back Muslim Indians cannot even 
complain since the Muslim League had secured their almost unanimous 
support. It is, therefore, ironical that the Muslims should 
now attribute their comparative backwardness in all spheres to the 
lack of secularism in the majority community, and not realise and 
accept that the responsibility for this predicament rests squarely on 
their shoulders. What is most needed therefore is not post mortms 
of past history, but a frank reappraisal of the adverse consequence? of 
Partition, together with courageous proposals how best to overcome 
the consequences. Dr. Mushirul Haq f is- well equipped t# undertike 
this task. ' 


M. R. A. Baig 
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ABID HUSAIN 


Humanism Personified 


In the obituary notice published in our last issue announcing 
the death of Dr. K. G. Saiyidain, who was the life and soul of Islam 
and the Modern Age Society as its Vice-President and the Chairman 
of the Board of Editors of its English publications, we promised to 
give in the present issue an account of his life and work so that our 
readers may have some idea of the valuable service rendered by him 
to Islam, to India and to the world community. Hence this brief 
sketch, which we confess, does not do full justice to this educational 
thinker, writer and administrator of international repute. 

If Dr. Saiyidain’s personality were to be described in one 
sentence it could be said that he was a living image of all that is 
implied bv the word “humanism”. In the cultural vocabulary of the 
West, humanism signifies a complex of moral and intellectual qualities 
characterised by universality, totality and individuality. As the pre- 
dictate of a human personality, universality would imply that the 
subject possessed all or almost all the qualities that the ancient Greeks 
subsumed under the cardinal virtues goodness, truth and beauty ; 
totality would connote that these multifarious qualities were not 
in a disorganised, chaotic state but arranged and integrated into a har¬ 
monious whole, and individuality would mean that this arrangement 
and integration did not conform to any common uniform pattern set 
by an outside agency but was a unique phenomenon evolved through 
action and reaction between the individual nature and temperament 
of the particular subject and his physical and social emironment. 

Seen against the background of this concept of humanism the 
following life-sketch of Dr. Saiyidain will bear out our assessment of 
his personality as humanism personified. 

Saiyidain was born in the historic town of Panipat, a little more 
than 50 miles to the west of Delhi, in 1904. He was brought up in a 
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family known for its rich, religious, intellectual and cultural traditions. 
His father, K. G, Saqualain was a modernist thinker and a strong 
advocate of religious and social reform in Indian Muslim society. His 
mother had inherited the social grace, the aesthetic refinement and the 
moral excellence of her grand-father, the great poet Hali. It was 
she who exerted the greatest influence in shaping Saiyidain’s mind 

and character after the death of his father in 1915. 

At the early age of 15 in the year 1919, Saiyidain completed his 
school studies at the Hall Muslim High School, Panipat, passed his 
Matriculation Examination from the University of Punjab and entered 
the MAO College at Aligarh. During the next four years he won 
the affection and respect of his fellow-students and his teachers, shining 
in the class-room by his intelligence and ability, in the Students Union 
by his inspiring speeches, in the University Magazine by his thought¬ 
ful v ritings and in the company of friends by his charming manners 
and sparkling wit In 1923 he passed his B.A., First Class, First, 

winning an overseas Gust, scholarship which helped him to study at 
the University of Leeds in the United Kingdom, for the degree of 
Master of Education which he secured with distinction in 1925. 

His career at the Teachers’ Training College, Aligarh Muslim 
University, as Professor and Head of the institution, beginning at the 
age of twenty-six, was a brilliant record of outstanding success. It 
attracted the attention of Dr. Zakir Husain who introduced him to 
Mahatama Gandl.i and made him his partner in working out a de¬ 
tailed syllabus for Gandhiji’s scheme of Basic Education. Thus began 
the comradeship between Saiyidain and Zakir Husain which contri¬ 
buted a rich tieasure of new ideas about education in India. When 
these ideas arc senously studied, it will be found that these two edu¬ 
cationists played the roles in educational thought in modern India 
similar to those of Socrates and Plato in ancient Greece. While Zakir 
Husain transmitted his moral and educational philosophy mainly by 
his persona' example and through the dialogue method like Socrates, 
Saiyidain, like Plato took some of the fundamental ideas of Zakir Sahib, 
wove them into his own fabric of thought and made them the subject 
of elaborate discussion in his writings most of which have already 
been published. 

Soon after the publication of the Scheme of Basic Education, Sir 
Gopala Swami Iyengar, the then Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir 
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Invited Dr. Zakir Husain to direct the department of Education 
in the state and to put into practice the scheme which was the subject 
of a great controversy in educational circles. Zakir Sahib, who did 
not want to leave the jamia Millia in the critical phase through which 
it was passing, sent Saiyidain as his substitute. During the 7 years of 
his Directorship (1938-45) Saiyidain put Kashmir on the educational 
map of India as the only state where the experiment of Craft-centred 
active education on the lines of the Basic Education Scheme, was made 
on a large scale with outstanding success. But all the love’s labour 
put in by Saiyidain and his colleagues was completely lost after he 
left Kashmir. In the fury of the political reaction, which raged as 
the first Congress Govts, set up in 1937 had resigned as a protest 
against the high-handed action of the British Viceroy in hurling 
India into the holocaust of the Second World War without consulting 
the elected representatives of the people, islands of Basic Education 
interspersed in the vast sea of the conventional system of education were 
completely submerged. Kashmir resisted the reaction as long as Saiyidain 
was at the helm of affairs there. After him the deluge came and 
did its dreadful work. 

The next sixteen years saw Saiyidain carrying on his mission of 
educational reform to the extent possible in the circumstances, as 
Educational Adviser to the States of Rampur (now merged in U.P.) 
and Bombay (now divided into the states of Maharashtra and Gujrat) 
and finally as the Educational Secretary and Adviser to the Govt, of 
India (1950-1961). After his retirement from Government service he 
was for short periods Educational Adviser to the Govt, of Kashmir, 
Visiting Professor at the Universities of Wisconsin, Stanford and 
Hawaii in U.S.A., wholetime member ot the Kothari Commission 
appointed by the Govt, of India to recommend reforms in the edu¬ 
cational system of the country at all levels, and the Director of the Institute 
of Educational Planning and Administration for South-East Asia jointly 
sponsored by Unesco an d Government of India. During the 11 years 
of his service as Secretary to Govt, he was invited for short periods 
of time by the Govt, of Sudan and Iraq to reorganise the sys¬ 
tem of education in those countries and by a number of universities 
in Australia, Europe and America to deliver extention lectures. The 
New Education Fellowhsip, an international society for radical edu¬ 
cational reform, elected him as its World President. The university 
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of Columbia with which he had close relations awarded him the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal—a decoration which it conferred on no more 
than seven other eminent educationists in the world. Earlier he had 
received two great honours in his own country — The Academy of 
Letters Prize for the best Urdu book published m 1963 and the Presi¬ 
dent’s award of Padma Bhushan (the Order of Lotus). 

In 1967, Saiyidain thought that he was bidding farewell to active 
life owing to his delicate health and would henceforth live a life of 
retirement and comparative leisure. But in actual fact he continued 
to be almost as busy as ever—heading the executive bodies of several 
educational institutions and attending and presiding over committees, 
conferences, seminars, delivering convocation addresses and lectures in 
India and abroad. But his main concerns in the last few years ofhts 
life were the World Conference on Religion for Peace and “Islam and 
the Modern Age Society’. Still during this short period he found 
more time to revise a number of his published books for new editions 
and to write a large number of radio talks and some articles for li¬ 
terary journals, two books of considerable interest and importance—his 
reminisccnses of the first forty years of his life and his views on the 
spiritual and moral principles of Islam. 

This is a brief sketch of the life-story of the man whose personality 
it is our endeavour in this brief article to examine in order to deter¬ 
mine its essential quality. 

Of the three cardinal virtues which the Greek thinkers regarded 
as the contitucnt elements of humanism, goodness was Satyidain’s 
inherent characteristic. A deep spirituality, a keen moral consciounsness 
and sense of duty, remarkable diligence and endurance, inexhaustible 
patience and forbearance, immense love and compassion, great modesty 
combined with proper self-confidence, were Some of his outstanding 
qualities. A deeply religious practising Muslim, Saiyidain was at the 
same time a believer in the fundamental unity of all religions as variants 
of a single faith, the untversal religion of humanity. The duties which 
he owed to his country and to humanity in general, were regarded 
by him as acts of devotion and discharged with religious 2e al 
Throughout his career as the head of departments and institutions he 
wanted his subordinates to work m the same spirit of dedication-’but 
there was scarcely any occasion for him to urge them to do so as his 
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example was much more inspiring and effective than any precept would 
have been. 

Contentment was another remarkable trait of his character. It 
may seem extravagent to credit with contentment a man who had reached 
the top in the hierachy of Civil Service in the country; but it is not 
so in fact. Saiyidain enjoyed the confidence and the personal regard 
and affection of the Prime Minister, Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru and of 
Maulana Abulkalam Azad, who was next to Nehru the most influential man 
in the ruling party and the Government and could, as some of his co-equals 
and even one or two of his juniors actually did, have got himself elevated 
to the high office of Governor of a state or Cabinet Minister in the Central 
Government. But he did not, in spite of being urged by his friends, yield 
to the temptation because in his scale of values political office was in no 
way higher than public service in a field for which he had a special talent. 

His patience and forbearance were no less remarkable. He had to 
face many formidable difficulties—machinations of envious rivals and 
communalist politicians during his official career. A man like him, one of 
the most liberal, broad-minded and impartial Civil servants, was accused of 
showing undue favour to Muslim institutions and individuals. For a 
considerable time he ignored these calumnies but when they began 
to attract public notice he did not hesitate to confront his opponents— 
including some very powerful political leaders—and carried on the 
fight until he had inflicted the most decisive defeat on them. But 
never in the course of the long struggle, did he give vent to any 
feeling of anger or malevolence against his maligners, nor did he 
utter a single harsh or ugly word when he spoke about them. 
After his honour had been fully vindicated he sincerely forgave them 
without their asking for his forgiveness. 

From the way he treated his enemies one can easily judge what 
his behaviour towards his friends, relatives and others who lived in 
close contact with him must have been. Enough to say that even 
the gravest transgressions on their part which caused him no little 
pam, were rebuked with a mildly satirical epigram just enough to 
touch the culprit’s conscience without hurting his ego. 

I need not say that such magnanimity, such forbearance can 
only be shown by a man whose heart is full of love and compassion 
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for every one of God’s creatures-friend or foe, rich or poor, high or 
low Apart from those near and dear to him, he had close friends 
among people of diverse races and countries, of different classes and 
stations, of various religious faiths and political creeds, whose weal 
and woe he shared from the depth of his heart. He was delighted to 
meet them as often as he could and made it a point to comfort them 
in sickness and help them in need. Writing letters to friends was a 
pleasure for him and answering their letters a pleasant duty. On 
the occasion of important religious festivals—Islamic or Hindu or 
Christian—he would send instead of conventional greeting cards, long 
circular letters to all his friends wl ich contained in addition to the 
usual intimate chat, the reactions of his sensitive, thoughtful sympathetic 
mind to recent happenings in his own country and the rest of the world. 
The Iasi of the scries was the Chustmas letter written about a week 
before his death expressing his deep anguish over the unprecendented 
brutalities committed in a neighbouring country in the name of religion 
and praying for the return of sanity and peace to that region. 

Genuine mi deny was one of the most graceful features of his 
character He would never speak of his own admirable qualities or 
achievements and would feci envbarasscd when someone else alluded 
to them. The wav be turned the course of conversation With a light 
banter when it tended towards his praise was, really refreshing. 
At the same one he was ino't generous in expressing his appre¬ 
ciation of the iinc qualities or the good deeds of others. But he 
Would often do so in a playful way which delighted the heart but 
did not turn the head of the person concerned. Towards “big” people, 
however, his attitude w as different. He praised them * behind their back” 
so to say but never m their presence. On the contrary, those of them 
with whom he had close relations, were sometimes victims of his good- 
natured but pointed sallies. His self-respect did not allow him to ask 
for personal favours though he never hesitated to intercede with them to 
grant the requests of persons whom he considered to be deserving. 
But it was not easy tor him to distinguish between the deserving 

and the undersetving. lie was naturally disposed to look at the better 

side of people’s character and to overlook the other side. This atti¬ 
tude of mind often led to consequences which caused pain and some¬ 

times great harm to him. But nothing could ever persuade him to 
change it, 
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These were the traits of his personality which come under die 
category of “goodness”. Let us now turn to the second cardinal 
vitrue—beauty. Nature had endowed Saiyidain with a handsome 
face and figure and nurture had developed in him grace of manners 
and refinement of taste. He had a keen sense and love of beauty 
in all its forms—in nature, in art and in the human body. But 
greatest homage he pa id was to the grace and harmony which mani¬ 
fests itself in the manners and morals, in the disposition and de¬ 
portment of man. He sincerely believed that man, whom God made in 
His image, was the most beautiful work of art provided he was 
brought up in the right way in which his true nature could fully unfold 
itself. This was according to him the real objective of education which he 
tried to explain m his educational theory and exemplify in his per¬ 
sonality. 

As for truth, the third main component of humanism which im¬ 
plies the perception and pursuit of truth in everything —in knowledge, 
ar f , literature, religion, morals, politics—,and the passion to see that truth 
prevails in the world, it was as prominent a feature of Saiyidain s 
personality as those which have been mentioned above. He had inherited 
the Islamic religion from his forefathers but he made it into his own 
acquisition through personal inquiry and study. He had acquired 
modern knowledge, not in a passive way like most of our intellectuals 
who unquestioningly receive everything which Western scholars and 
thinkers say but examined thoroughly and critically what he learnt 
from them, accepting what conformed to his own concept of scientific 
or moral truth and rejecting that which did not. In literature and 
poetry he, like his grandfather Haii, did not attach so much value to 
flight of fancy, ornate imagery and imposing diction as to sincerity, 
simplicity and restraint. 

His search for truth was, to a large extent, rewarded. He found 
and assimilated truth in religion, knowledge, art and literature. Not 
content with this he aspired to seek truth and justice in political 
life also, which caused him much disappointment and pain. Though 
he never dabbled in practical politics, yet he found himself impelled 
to raise his voice against all untruth and injustice in national and inter¬ 
national life, which usually proved to be a viice m the wilderness. 
His last crusade was against the military rulers of Pakistan during the 
terrible holocaust in East Bengal. In spite of being seriously ill and 
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strictly forbidden by his physician to make a public speech ot even 
to speak loudly in private talk he could not restrain himself from 
broadcasting (over All India Radio) repeated frantic appeals—so 
sincere and so touching—to those m power m Pakistan to desist 
from driving soldiers and volunteers from West Pakistan to commit 
acts of brutal barbarity in Fast Bengal and thus injecting the venom of 
mutual hatred into ihe veins of millions of people poisoning not only 
their minds but also their souls. When they turned a deaf ear to 
his pleading and went on pursuing their evil course, it broke his 
heart—not in the metaphorical but in the literal sense of the phrase. 

More important than the presence of all these formal graces and 
substantial moral qualities in him, was the fact that they were not 
just a jumble of precious stones piled carelessly in a heap but, jewels 
set tastefully and harmoniously in an ornament of a unique pattern 
designed by himself. In other W'ords, his personality was a happy blend 
of the basic elements that constitute a living image of humanism. 

Saiyidain su/Iered his first heart attack in 1950, followed by many 
minor attacks and one or two major ones during the next 21 years. 
But through the trying period of ill-health he retained much of his 
mental vigour, vivacity anu chceifulness, spreading light and happiness all 
around him and carrying on his good work in the service of education, 
culture and religion until be breathed his last on December 19, 1971. 
May his soul rest in peace. 

He has left 28 published works in English and 8 in Urdu, in 
addition to a mass of unpublished writings. Among his publications 
the most notable are:— 

The School of the Future. 

Iqbal’s Educational Philosophy. 

Problems of Educational Reconstruction. 

Education, Culture and the Social Order. 

The Humanist Tradition in Indian Educational Thought. 

The Faith of an Educationist. 

Universities and the Life of the Mind. 

Usul-I-Ta!lm 

Andhl Men Charagh, 


| Urdu. 
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As for unpublished material, two books which are likely to be 
of great interest to a wide range of readers are the memories of his 
early life and a book on the spiritual and moral principles of Islam 
written from the modern liberal point of view for “ Islam and the Modern 
Age Society". It is proposed to publish these two, and if possible' f 
other manuscripts within the next two or three years. 



N. K. DEVARAJA 


Inter-religious Understanding 


i 


Religion has been and continues to be an important force affec¬ 
ting human behaviour both at individual and at collective levels. In 

the earlier stages of civilization religion acted as a civilizing agent, 
by inducing the individual to rise above his biological and economic 

needs and to look forward to the realization of higher transcendent 
goal. Religion has taught man to be contented with his indifferent 

lot on the earth, and to love his fellow beings instead of seeking 
constantly to exploit or subdue them. Lading emphasis on the tian- 
sicnt character of worldly goods and pleasures, religion has sought to 
hold before man s imagination the vision of life eternal consisting in 

the transcendence of all the limitations imposed by life temporal. The 
inspiration of religion has been at the root of the careers of some 

of the greatest teachers and benefactors of mankind While man has 

always abhorred persons who are self-seeking and unjust, and admired 
those who are self sacnbeing, and courageous actors in the cause of 

justice, they have extended reverence and even worship to the reli¬ 
gious heroes who have renounced completely the claim to all earthly 
possessions, rewards and honours. 

Unfortunately, history also bears witness to another, darker side 
of religion. While individuals living under the impulsion of religious 
motives and ideals tend, at the lowest level, to be God-fearing, up¬ 
right and just, and, at their best, to grow into saints and holy men 
with the sole vocation of being helpful to their fellow-beings, the 
behaviour of organized religious communities frequently falls short of 
the ideals professed by their religion. It is a well-known phenomenon 
that the behaviour of even a well-meaning individual undergoes a change 
for the worse when he joins a crowd. Except on the occasions when 
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the members of a religious community gather for worshipping their 
God, the behaviour of those communities is hardly different from that 
of organisations pursuing diverse economic and political goals. Swayed 
by mundane motives of various kinds, different communities compete ’ 
and fight with one another on grounds and for goals that are anything 
but religious. In the majority of cases the real motives behind a con¬ 
flict, between either individuals or communities are economic or poli¬ 
tical, the religious loyalties, like national allegiance or racial bonds, 
are simply exploited for ends that are purely secular or this worldly. 
These latter come to the fore when there is a war or conflict between 
communities or nations professing the same religion. Examples of such 
wars and conflicts are not difficult to find. The two world wars started 
as conflicts between Germany on the one hand and Great Britain and 
France on the other. The present encounter between East and West 
Pakistan is another instance of a conflict between groups professing the 
same religion. It is interesting to note that a certain political party 
in this country raised the issue of cow-slaughter before the last general 
elections ; however, all their professed concern for the cow disappeared 
after the results of the elections had become known. When economic 
or political issues divide parties or groups claiming to represent the 
interests of this or that religion, no genuine religious understanding 
can be reached for the simple reason that a real desire for such un¬ 
derstanding is non-cxistcnt. Apart from economic and political mo¬ 

tives, when one religion is in a position to strengthen its ranks nume¬ 
rically by making conversions from among the followers of another 
religion, the former can have no real desire to have an objective un¬ 
derstanding of the latter. Ultimately, the desire to make converts 
from another religion is inseparable from the ambition to have greater 
power and influence , most certainly, the desire in question is not an 
outcome of the solicitude for the salvation or well being of the people 
who are sought to be converted. Jealous proselytizers may even hold 
out threats to and terrorise the people whom they want to convert. 

II 


Instead of openly admitting these clashes, interested leaders try 
to emphasize and exploit religious differences between groups. The 
emphasis on the religious differences, however, may later on lead to con¬ 
flicts and clashes between the groups concerned irrespective of diffe¬ 
rences in regard to economic or other interests. Continuance of conflicts 
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born of religious differences over long periods may make the 
quarellmg religious groups unwilling to cooperate even for their com¬ 
mon welfare In the context of our own country religious differences 
may thus prove detrimental to common cooperative endeavour by the 
people for economic, social and political improvements. In this connec¬ 
tion it may be noted that the leftist parlies in this and other countries 
often succeed in uniting people particularly the poorer sections of so¬ 
ciety including the lower middle classes mainly on the basis of their 
economic programmes These parties, however, go to the other ex¬ 
treme, seeking not only to emphasise the irrelevance of religion in the 
sphere of social, economic and political matters, but also to denounce 
religious values and religious loyalties altogether. Since religion seeks 
to divide the people or the masses and so adversely affect their struggle 
for material advancement their loyalty to religion should be under¬ 
mined 'The- poorer sections all over the country, irrespective of 
their religious affiliations, it is argued, can improve their lot only by 
combined revolutionary action. 


Ill 

Viewed in the light of the economic and socio-political interests of 
the people, rc I minus differences among them cannot but prove detrimen¬ 
tal to them Nor does emphasis on religious differences do any good 
to alt won itself. Particularly in the case of intellectuals, accent on 
these differences tends to nourish scepticism or agnosticism. The scep¬ 
tics of all ages, eg, have argued that, seeing that agreement m regard 
to moral and religious matters u unattainable, values and beliefs rela¬ 
ting to morality and rcl.g,„n are merely subjective. Religion and 
morality today can win the allegiance of thoughtful people only by 
presenting a united front I suggest the followmg measures for the' 
promotion of inter-religious understanding and accord: 

(DA persi-tent tradition in India, where a plurality of religious 
bel efs, rciigu, phdosnh.ca! docr.ncs and modes of worship has pre¬ 
vailed from .he earliest times, lays stress on the umfy ? g ^ q[ 

unity in diversity , which was systematically promulgated here. Hin¬ 
duism was called upon to keep united people following diverse creeds 
and modes of worship. These people derived from different racial 
stocks and^belonged to Widely divergent trad,turns and cultures. Even 
theso-caUed Indo- Aryans created a diversity of doctrines and 
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to ultimate problems of philosophy and religion. Hindusim sought tcr 
hold together these diversities by propagating the formula or myth that 

while there was a plurality of paths (i.e., doctrines, creeds, and modes 
of worship) leading to it, Hinduism has managed to survive without' 
insisting on a single set of religious beliefs or a single form of wor¬ 
ship. The liberal outlook of Hinduism with respect to these matters, 
indeed, has found it possible to accomodate even atheistic creeds such 
as the Sankhya-Yoga philosophy within Hinduism. 

(2) As observed, above, interested parties try to confuse between 
secular and religious issues dividing groups of people. In the modern 
world, social, economic and political systems have been in a state of 
rapid change and development. These changes can no more be con¬ 
trolled by religion. It is time’ therefore, that the sphere of religion 
be redefined in a manner that prevents its interference with social, 
economic and political progress. For instance, the Indian Govt, has 
recently liberalized the law of abortion; earlier, it enforced the law 
of monogamy on the Hindus. Abortion was also legalized in Great 
Britain sometime back. Even Catholic countries, under compulsion of 
the changing moral outlook of the times, have been led to make 
legal provision for divorce Recently the Catholic priests and nuns 
of Kerala have started a movement for emancipating themselves from 
the rigid discipline of the Church enforcing celibacy, etc. If religion 
is to survive in modern society, it will have not only to renounce the 
claim to order the social, economic and political life of man, but also 
to relax its rigid posture in regard to moral conventions inimical to 
man’s happy existence here on earth. 

(3) Among religious persons belonging to different creeds two 
types may be distinguished. Masses of uneducated people are generally 
inclined to accept traditional beliefs without questoning. This is also 
true of a large section of half-educated people and of some highly 
educated persons who are conservatively inclined revivalists. However, 
a section of intelligentsia are disinclined to accept everything taught 
bv this or that religious tradition, and to concede the exclusive claims 
of one or other religion or religious scripture. For instance, sotjnc of 
the liberal Protestants discarded, among other things, the dogma of 
the inerrancy of the Scriptures. The progress of Biblical criticism led 
many Christian scholars to question the authenticity of some parts 
of the Nen> Testament and also to the rejection of the miracle stories. 
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A similar attitude towards Scriptures is developing among the intellec¬ 
tuals belonging to other religions as well. The growth of the scientific 
disciplines of anthropology and sociology and of the viewpoint enshri¬ 
ned in “sociology of knowledge” have also tended to stress the depen¬ 
dence of the teachings of different scriptures on their respective socio¬ 
cultural backgrounds. If the history of the conflict between, on the 
one hand, the dogmatic claims of Christianity, and on the other, those 
of the sciences or scientific studies in different fields that developed 
from the sixteenth century onwards, is any guide, then it may be in¬ 
ferred that opposition to science and scientific approach is not likely 
to prove helpful to any religion in the long run. 


The truths discovered by the different sciences are intended for 
acceptance by people belonging to all countries and traditions. A simi¬ 
lar claim is made on behalf of different scriptures ; however, in con¬ 
tradistinction from science, the scriptures of the world, one and all, 
claim to embody eternal and complete truth. Seeing that scripture of 
different religions teach divergent truths, it becomes difficult to con¬ 
cede the claim of any of them to be exclusively in possession of the 
whole or complete truth. Judging the matter in the light of vuhat wc 
know about the growth of societies and their cultural traditions, wc 
cannot but be inclined to accept the claims and the teachings of diffe¬ 
rent religions with proper reservations. 


In this connection I want to offer the following suggestion to 
eaders of thought belonging to different religious denominations. Just 
as a modern literary writer, a poet or novelist, who seeks to excel in 
his art, tries to learn from great writers of all languages and cultures 
^it which he is acquainted, similarly a person desirous of un- 

“>>«»» should k„„ t[om the 

hT„ " 0nS *" ' h ' "W I« » • mere accidonl 

«HbduT:;: s i*™ 1 '' “• - —— 

• i, , t birth in one community or another 

life and”! cultural'^values. T T & 

snherrs | ln saence and literature so in the 

SThlTrallTh 1 1£,OUS faJth 1 Sh0uid ^ look upon my! 
from the lives and reacts ^fT" ^ ^7°^’ ban * ^ t0 ^ 
gions. Having dcvc'opcd this an ! ^ prophcts of a11 f he reli- 
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P P produced by different countries and traditions, I 
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should feel free to exercise my discrimination in accepting the beliefs, 
sod ideals that both appeal to my intellect and suit my temperament. 
While believing in God in a general way, I may accept the concep¬ 
tion of God that appears to me to be most reasonable; I should also t 
feel free to frame my own conception of the Deity, which 
may amount to a synthesis of the teachings of different religions. 
There is no reason why I should be intolerant towards those who 
come to cherish conceptions of God or human destiny different from 
my own. Of course, I should also be permitted to argue in defence 
of my views on a particular matter and to propagate those views. 
However, votaries of different religious views or world-views may still 
agree with regard to the centrality of certain religious values and ideals, 
e.g., absence of greed and pride and egotism, and the desirability of 
rendering service to the destitute, the sick and the disabled. No two 
religious persons or groups, I believe, ever quarrelled over the right 
to be more truthful, more humble, self-sacrificing, upright and just 
than their rivals Men and women, who desire to be truly religious, 

would do well to try, to practise these virtues, rather than break each 
other’s heads, for opinions and beliefs whose truth may for ever remain 
uncertain and debatable. 

(4) Another helpful attitude that may promote understanding 
among religions or followers of different religions, is to look upon 
the teachings of different scriptures as being complementary to one 

another in their contents and emphasis. There may be several types 

of ideal religious persons, as there are several types of great poets, 

novelists and play-wrights, and the teachings of different religions may 

suit pious men and women characterized by different temperaments 
and irtellectual powers. This truth is already recognized by Hinduism 
which accords recognition to paths of knowledge and action, devotion and 
mystic contemplation for the attainment of salvation by the religious 
aspirant or seeker. 





DAN1AL LATIFI 


Outstanding Decision on 
Muslim Personal Law 


The judgement of Justice V. R. Krishna Iyer of the Kerala High 
Court in the case reported as Yousuf l'. Sowramma A.I.R. (1971) Ker 
261 is, in juristic and practical result perhaps the most important pro¬ 
nouncement since Independence of any court in India on Muslim 
Personal law. 


Sowramma, a Muslim Iianafi gttl of 15 married in 1962 one Yusuf, 
tvs ice her age. After brief conabitation she left him. Followed years 
of living apart. Then Sowramma sued for dissolution of marriage alle¬ 
ging that the husband ’ failed to provide for her maintenance for a 
period of 2 years” v>itlun the meaning of the Dissolution of Muslim 
Marriages Act 1959. 


The husband resisting the suit proved that Sowramma’s conduct 
during the relevant period disentitled her to maintenance and pleaded 
that in such circumstances his merely not maintaining her could not 
be held against him to enable her to claim divorce. 


Discarding much of what passes for legal authority in India - 
Justice Krishna Iyer rejected the husband’s plea and allowed the wife 
her divorce. He found that ”a deeper study of the Muslim Personal 
1-aw ^discloses a surprisingly rational, realist and modern law of di¬ 
vorce" and this was relevant for understanding the Act. 


Justice Krishna Iyer based his reasoning on the premise that 
marriage « Islam ,s a cml contract and not a sacrament in the sense 
that those once jo.ncd in wedlock can never be separated. It may 


•See also Makar l laJI V . Mamu Kojg , 9?1 Kfirala ^ Timcs 
p. 501 by the same learned Judge. 
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well be controlled and, under certain circumstances, dissolved, by die 
will of the parties concerned. Public declaration is desirable but not 
essential. Nor is religious ceremony essential. “(The Religion of Islam 
by Ahmad Galwash p 104). Justice Krishna Iyer comments:" It is 
impossible to miss the touch of modernity about this law for the 
features emphasised are precisely those we find ia the civil marriage 
laws of advanced countries and also in Special Marriage Act 43 of 
1954 . ..Many non Muslim marriages e.g. Marumakkathayees also do 
not insist for their validity on religious ceremonies and registered 
marriages are without priestly rites." 

No Unbridled Sight of Husband 

Justice Krishna Iyer continues ‘‘It is a popular fallacy that a 
Muslim male under the Qur’anic Law enjoys unbridled authority to end 
the marriage. The Qur’an expressly forbids a man to seek pretexts for 
divorcing his wife. ....If he abandons his wife or puts her away 

in caprice he draws upon himself divine anger for, the curse of God, 
’says the Prophet,’ rests on him who capriciously repudiates his wife. 
The Prophet declared divorce to be the most disliked of lawful things 
in the sight of God....‘God did not create anything on the face 
of the earth which lie detests more than the act of divorce.’ 

Commentators on the Qur’an have rightly observed, and this tallies 
with the law administered in some Muslim countries like Iraq, that 
the husband must satisfy the Court about his reasons for divorce. 
However, the Muslim Jaw, as applied in India, has taken a course 
contrary to the spirit of what the Prophet or the Holy Qur’an laid 
down and the same misconception vitiates views about the wife’s right 
to divorce....” 

Woman’s Right 

Justice Krishna Iyer goes on to refer to the woman’s right to 
claim divorce from her husband. He rites the Qur’an : “And women 

have rights similar to those against them in a just manner.” 

“This statement”. Justice Krishna Iyer notes, “has been referred to as 
a revolutionising one’ for it, almost equated women with men" The 
court decisions and books on Islamic law frequently refer to the words 
and deeds of the Prophet in support of this truly forward step. The 
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Prophet said: “If a woman be prejudiced by a marriage, kt it be 
btoken off.” 

Dealing with the woman’s right to claim divorce by way of 
kbul'a Justice Krishna Iyer refers to the first kbul'a case which Bukhari 
records in the following words: “Jamila wife of Sabit-ibn-Qaes 
came to the Prophet and said, ‘O Messenger of God, I am not angry 
with Sabit for his temper or religion but I am afraid that something 
may happen to me contrary to Islam on which account I wish to be 
separated from him.’ The Prophet said ‘will you give back to Sabit 
the garden which he gate you as your settlement?’ She said ‘Yes’. 
Then the Prophet said to Sabit ‘Take your garden and divorce her 
at once.’ “This tradition clearly tells us,” Justice Krishna Iyer de¬ 
duces,” that Sabit was blameless and that the proposal for separation 
emanated from the wife who feared she w r ould not be able to observe 
the hounds set by God, namely, to perform her functions as wife. 
The Prophet permitted the woman to release herself by returning 
to the husband the ante-nuptial settlement as compensation for the 
release granted to her.” Justice Krishna Iyer has, with respect, 
correctly appreciated the true character of kbul'a : that is divorce pro¬ 
nounced by an unwilling and blameless husband at the command of 
the Prophet made at the instance of a dissatisfied wife: the Judge, 
being satisfied that tl c marriage has broken down and that the wife 
agrees to )ust terms (regarding return of dowxr etc), must, if necessary, 
command the man to dnotce his wife. The true character of kbul'a 
has alas, been insufficiently understood by Anglo-Indian jurisprudence. 

In kbul'a the husband pronounces talaq under pressure of his 
conscience or by command of the Judge. Such talaq is valid although 
pronounced under compulsion It is the act of the husband that dis¬ 
solves the marriage. As against this when the court itself proceeds 
to decree dissolution of marriage it is called Jaskb. 

If the husband did not act under such compulsion and it were 
merely a case of divorce by mutual consent the Muslim law would 
call it “ mubaarat ”. 

Justice Krishna Iyer aptly refers to a decision of the Pakistan 
Supreme Court reported as Kkurshd Btbi V . Mobd Amin PLD 1967 
SC 97 which holds that under Muslim law the w'ife is 
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as of right to kbuba if she satisfies the conscience of the Court 
it will otherwise be forcing her to continue a hateful union. He 
sums up: "The Holy Prophet found a dissolute people dealing 
with wemen as mere sex-satisfying chattel and he rid i Arab society of (l 
its decadent values through his deeds and injunctions. The sancitity of 
family life was recognised; so was stubborn incompatibility between 
the spouses as a ground for divorce; for it is intolerable to imprison 
such a couple in quarrelsome wedlock." 

Procedure fur Divorce 

Justice Krishna Iyer cites Yusuf Ali’s Commentary on the Qur’an 
which says “While the sanctity of marriage is the essential basis of 
family life the incompatibility of individuals and the weaknesses of 
human nature require certain outlets and safeguards if that sanctity 

is not be made a fetish at the cost of human life.” He cites a sig¬ 
nificant verse from the j Qur'an: “And if ye fear a breach between 
husband and wife, send a judge out of his family and a Judge out of 
her family: if they are desirous of agreement, God will effect a recon¬ 
ciliation between them.” (Qur’an IV. 35) Justice Krishna Iyer cites 
Maulana Muhammad Ali Lahori’s explanation of this verse: 

* This verse lays down the procedure when a case for divorce 

arises. It is not for a husband to put away his Wife: it is the business 

of the judge to decide the case.... The judge is required to appoint 
two arbitrators one belonging to the wife’s family and the other to the 
husband’s family. These will find out the facts but their objective 
must be reconciliation between the parties. If all hopes of reconci¬ 

liation fail, a divorce is allowed but the final decision for divorce rests 
vv ith the judge who is legally entitled to pronounce a divorce. Cases 
were decided in accordance with the directions contained in this verse 
in the early days of Islam.” 

Sharp Division 

Justice Krishna Iyer then notes the sharp division among Indian 
judges on the woman’s right to divorce. Is she eligible only if she 
has not violated her conjugal duties? Or can she ask for it on the 
mere failure of the husband to provide for her maintenance for two 
years, the wife’s delinquency being irrelevant? If the latter be the law 
many judges fear that women with ill disposition may with impunity 
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legve their husbands and claim divorce. “They forget” Justice Krishna 

Z Z, d-, oven unto 4. P™< ^ ■> ” 

Mi. L Mu.lm !iu,baod 1... the right to walk out of the wedlock 

hi, .hint and tecoodi, that auch .. itrepatablv vm«ed »»!• 
k not worth keeping alhe. Nc.thc, the Koala High Court not *e 
Supreme Court ha, tpoken on the i„ue and, tpe.taig for royrif 
r us tice KriJtoa Iyer conclude, -the Mamie law's ,er,o»a malum on 
divorce When ,n the comet perspective, exclude, blameworthy 

conduct as a factor and considers the failure to provide maintenance 
for two years a.s index of irreconcilable breach so that the mere fact 
of non-maintenance for the statutory period entitled the wife to sue 

for dissolution ” 


Justice Krishna Iyer cues with approval the judgement reported 

hi AIR ]950 Sind 8 of Chief Justice Ilatim Tyahji, who held that 
‘•Muslim morals and ideas undoubtedly expect every husband to main¬ 
tain his wife as long as the marriage subsists even when the wife 
docs not deserve to he maintained and may not in law be able to 

enforce any claim for maintenance It is, therefore, no less correct to 

speak of a man’s failure to maintain his wife even when she is not 

entitled to claim maintenance than it is to speak of a man’s failure to 
pay his debts of honour on bets or his debts which have become 

time-barred . The Principles upon which maintenance is enforced 
during the subsistence of a marriage and those upon which a disso¬ 

lution is allowed are entirely different. A dissolution of a marriage 
is allowed when a cessation of the state of marriage has in reality 

taken place, or the continuance of the marriage has become injurious 
to the wife. The continuance of a state of affairs in which a marriage 
had ceased to he a reality, when the husband and wife no longer 

lived within the hnuts of Allah is abhorrent in Islam and the Prophet 
enjoined that such a state of affairs be ended.” 


Justice Krishna Iyer continues his citation from Chief Justice 
Tyabji : 


True View 

“The Muslim marriage diflers from the Hindu and from most 
Christian marriages in that it is not a sacrament. This involves an 
essentially different attitude towards dissolutions. There is no merit in 
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preserving intact the tie of marriage when the parties are not able to 
and fail to lie within the bounds of Allah that is to fulfil their mutual 
marital obligations and there is no desecration involved in dissolving a 
marriage which has failed. The entire emphasis is ’on making the 
marital union a reality and when this is not possible and the marriage 
becomes injurious to the parties, the Qur’an enjoins a dissolution. 
“Tyabji CJ then cites Bukhari’s report of the case of Jamila wife of 
Sabit-bin Qaes earlier set out and continues:— 

* From the earliest times Muslim wives have been held entitled 
to a dissolution when it was clearly shown that the parties could 
not live ‘witnin the limits of Allah’ when (1) instead of the marriage 
being a reality, suspension of the marriage had in fact occured or 

(2) when the continuance of the marriage involved injury to the 

wife. The grounds on which a dissolution can be claimed are 
based mainly on these two principles... .When husband and wife 
have been living apart and the wife is not maintained by the hus¬ 
band, a dissolution is permitted not as a punishment for the husband 
who has failed to fulfil one of the obligations of marriage or 
allowed as a means of enforcing the wife’s rights to maintenance. 
In the Muslim Law of dissolutions, the failure to maintain, when it 
has continued for a prolonged period in such circumstances is 
regarded as an instance where a cessation or suspension of the 
marriage had occurred. It will be seen ‘therefore’ that the wife’s 

disobedience or refusal to live with her husband does not touch 

the principle on which the dissolution is allowed.” 

Principle of Dissolution 

Justice Krishna Iyer comments “I am impressed with the reasoning 
of Tyabji CJ which, in my humble view, accords with the holy Islamic 

texts and the ethos of the Muslim Community.” He notes that 

justice Abdur Rashid J (later Justice of Pakistan) in a Lahore case had 
taken a similar view. 

In Akbari Begum’s Case reported in AIR (1942) Lahore page 92 
and 93 J Abdur Rashid (as he then was) held:— 

“Where the words of the statute arc unambiguous, effect must 
be given to them whatever the consequences. It is laid down 
expressly in cl. (iv) of S. 2 of the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages 
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Act 1939, that where the husband has failed to perform without 
reasonable cause his marital obligations for a period of two years 
the wife is entitled to a dissolution of her marriage. In cl. (ii), 
however, the 'words “without reasonable cause” do not occur. It 
roust, therefore, be held that whatever the cause may be the wife 
is entitled to a decree for the dissolution of her marriage, if the 
husband fails to maintain her for a period of two years, even though 
the wife may have contributed towards the failure of the mainte¬ 
nance by ler husband. It may be mentined, however, that in this 

case the w ife did not make it impossible for the husband to send 
her a crossed cheque every two years or to remit some money to 
her by rreens of a money order every six months or so. Simply 
because the wife refused to receive the cheque dated 3rd March 
1937, the hush and was not relieved of all liabilities that attacned to 

his status by virtue of cl. (u) of S. 2 of the Act. For the reasons 

given above 1 accept this appeal, set aside the judgement and the 
decree of the learned District judge and restore that of the trial 
Court dissolving the marriage of Mt. Akban Begum with Zafar 
Hussain.” 


Justice Krishna Iyer proceeds: “This secular and pragmatic ap¬ 
proach of the Muslim Law of divorce happily harmonises with contem¬ 
porary concepts in advanced countries.” 

By way of example Justice Krishna Iyer refers to the Family Code 
of the German Democratic Republic whose fundamentals have been 
officially explained as follows’ 


‘Their most characteristic feature is the doing away with the 
g.fepa.apie of nrt.Hl. G.rm„ avl , law. Ano.ding 

1*<"»"* W .o prove that 4. odj 
party had in a culpable manner violated marital duties. According 
to the principle which now prevails in the German Democratic Re 
Tublic the only valid yard-stick for the dissolution of a marriage 
arc its objective conditions. If a marriage, as formulated in the 
draft has lost its significance for the married partners, for the children, 

w ata ■** ** !t - 

which of the two bears the blame for its disintegration. In^C of 
the most personal and variegated relations within married life and 
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die fiiict that conflicts which lead to divorce, have frequently haw 
simmering for years, and might have their deepest toots in an ill- 
considered marriage, it maybe, as a result, hardly possible to deefaus 
either of the spouses guilty for the disintegration of the marital,, 
partnership.” The English Divorce Reform Act 55 of 1969 is on 
the same lines. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the said Act read as follows: 

Breakdown of marriage sole ground for divorce 

1. Afer the commencement of this Act the sole ground on which 
a petition of divorce may be presented to the court by either party to 
a marriage shall be that the marriage has broken down irretrievably. 

Proof of breakdown 

2. (1) The court hearing a petition for divorce shall not hold the 
marriage to have broken down irretrievably unless the petitioner sa¬ 
tisfies the court of one or more of the folloing facts, that is to say— 

(a) that the respondent has committed adultery and the petitioner 
finds it intolerable to live with the respondent ; 

(b) that the respondent has behaved in such a way that the 
petitioner cannot reasonably be expeced to live with the 
respondent ; 

(c) that the respondent has deserted the petitioner for a conti¬ 
nuous period of at least two years immediately preceding the 
presentation of the petition 

(d) that the patties to the marriage have lived apart for a con¬ 
tinuous period of at least two years immediately preceding 
the presentation of the petition and the respondent consents 
to a decree being granted ; 

(c) that the parties to the marriage have lived apart for a con¬ 
tinuous period of at least five years immediately preceding 
the presentation of the petition.” 
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L*w and Custom 

Justice Krishna Iyer cites the philosopher Bertrand Russell 'who 
wrote: 


"One of the most curious things about divorce is the difference 
which has often existed between law and custom. The easietst di¬ 
vorce laws by no means always produce the greatest number of 
divorces. . ..I think this distinction between law and custom is 
important ‘fen’ while ] f: v < ur a :t rrtwhat lenient law on the subject, 
there are to my mind, so long as the biparental family persists as 
the norm, strong reasons why custom should be against divorce, 
except in somewhat extreme cases. I take this view because I regard 
marriage not primarily as a sexual partnership, but above all as an 
undertaking to operate in the procreation and rearing of children.” 

Justice Krishna Iyer continues : ‘‘The law of the Marumakk- 
athayees provides a large licence for divorce but actual experience 
allays the alarm The law has to provide for possibilities social 
opinion regulates the probabilities. For all these reasons, I hold that 
a Muslim woman, under Section 2(u) of the Act, can sue for dissolu¬ 
tion on the score that she has not as a fact been maintained even if 
there is good cause for ,t The voice of the law echoing public policy 
IS often that of the realist, not of the morlist, 

Equal Rights 


“The view I have accepted has one other great advantage in that 
the Muslim woman (like any other woman) comes back into her own 
when the Prophet’s words are fulfilled, when roughly equal rights are 
enjoyed by both spouses, when the ialaq technique of instant divorce 
“ matched somewhat by the kkul'a device of negotiated or delayed 
dissolution under judicial supervise. The social imbalance between the 

justice W realised ^ the mmiculate major premise of equal 

Kri * Sid T C f T, Wb ,umt,C mctit the P ra «ical importance of Justice 
Krishna Iyers decision is as follows:_ J 

(,) In the important field of Divorce, Muslim women’s rights 
are , brought tnto approximation with those of men. The 
man s tight to pronounce talaq with no greater checks than 
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payment of dower and restraint of conscience is matched by the 
woman’s right to obtain divorce by khul'a upon two year’s 
separation without maintenance. Hie law thus conforms to 
Article 14 of the Constitution which enjoins equality before the 
law subject to permitted rational discrimination. 

(2) This view will enhance the status of women by offering 
them an escape from oppressive relationships ; 

(3) It frees women from the stigma of being mete chattels of 
men 

(4) It will make husbands take cate to provide maintenance for 
their wives on pain of losing them for good if they 
for two years default ; 

(5) It brings the Muslim Law into line with contemporary 

institutions in advanced societies. 

In a vital field Justice Krishna Iyer’s bold and luminous pronounce¬ 
ment restores the pristine law freed of the encrustments from times 
passed under the sway of autocracy and colonialism. 

It is imperative that his admirably learned judgement should 
become the law of India whether by Supreme Court decision or 
otherwise. 



HAFEEZ MALIK 


Islamic Political Parties 
and Mass politicization 


(For Seminar on Religion and Political Modernization, sponsored by 
The Institute For Religion and Social Change, East-West Center, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, March 22-26, 1971) 

For conceptual analysis Islamic political parties of India, Indo¬ 
nesia, Egypt, Syria and Pakistan have been discussed. However, the 
term “Islamic Political Party” needs to be sharply refined. With die 
exception of some avowedly secular political parties (including the 
National A warn i Party and the Sindh United Front in Pakistan and the 
Arab Socialist Union in Egypt) almost all other parties have described 
themselves as Islamic. Obviously, their interpretation of, and commit¬ 
ment to Islam have varied, ranging from revivalism to modernity. 
Consequently, I have recognized a categorical distinction between the 
Islam-oriented political parties, and the traditional-ideological parties. 

The first category includes those which are commited to up-dating 
the value system of Islam and strengthening its adaptive capability to 
the contemporary world environment, and whose constitutional emphasis 
is on “Islamic democracy”. Recognizing the need for “change” the 
second category is also commited to a selective diffusion of the traits 
of modem world culture 1 into Islamic societies, but their constitutional 
paradigm points to the “Caliphal polity” of the Prophet and his Righte¬ 
ous Successors. Essentially the difference between the two lies in their 
emphasis, and the primacy attached to the traditional, ideological, ot 
modern values. This dichotomy allows us to categorize All-Pakistan Mus¬ 
lim League, All-India Muslim League and Muslim Majlis. Mashawarat*, 
and Indonesia's Masjumi Party (Madjclis sjuro Muslim Indonesia) and 
its recently resurrected husk, (Parti Muslimin Indonesia) as the Islam- 
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oriented parties while Ikhwan-al-Musalmun of Egypt and Syria, the 
Jama’t-i Islam] of Pakistan ; Nahdatul ‘Ulama, and the Dar ai-Islam 
movement ha Indonesia can be described as traditional-ideological. (Our 
analysis focusses primarily on the category of traditional-ideological 
parties, although for varieties of reasons Islam-oriented parties have been 
discussed to spotlight the divergence in their orientations.) * 

Among the traditional Islamic parties India's Jami’at'Ulama’-Hind, 
(and the Punjab’s defunct, Majlis-i Ahrar) are unique in maintaining 
cultural, educational and consen atn ely religious commitment to Islam, 
while supporting a secular polity for undivided India. This variety 
can be described as 'Tslamic-secular”. 8 

A maverick on the political spectrum of Indie Islam is the Khak- 
sar Party (established in 1931), vlcse founder 'Inayat Allah Khan al- 
Mashraqiy (IfSl-1963) developed rm Islamic theory justifying both 
militarism as an Islamic way of life, and a brand of political ecumeni- 
cism, drawing consequently to its fold during the 1930s Muslims, Sikhs 
and some Hindus. This category may be called Islan.ic ecumenical. 
The structural-functional patterns of the Khaksar Party, bearing similarity 
to those of the traditional-ideological \ariety, justify its inclusion in our 
analysis.; 


I 

ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK 

In all parties the elite cast deep shadows of values as well as 
actions. To the leaders of the traditional-ideological parties their com¬ 
mitment to values, rather than economic interests, justifies their own 
as well as the parties' existence. Thus primacy is given to the "Islamic 
ideology”, which becomes the symbol of political faith for the members 
who dedicate their lives to establishing Hakutnat-i Ilahtyab (Allah’s 
Rule) on earth. The masses are inducted into the political process by 
the traditional parties to play a supportive role for the implementation 
of Islamic ideology'. As heterogeneous institutions the Islam-oncnted 
parties aggregate a variety of demands of different social groups. To 
a certain extent the traditional-ideological parties are totalitarian, and 
single-claim parties, since their members’ commitment to Islamic ideology 
indicates only one social characteristic in common. Moreover, the elite 
role is more pronounced In the traditional rather than in the Islam- 
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of limited membership, indicting thei. strictly instrumental mttum. A. 
niass organizations the Islam-oriented parties temam heterogeneous 
u1<) joosdy structured, and encourage unlimited membership. Conse¬ 
quently a structural-functional mode of analysis is proposed in terms 
of which a variety of different let els of Islamic parties and particularly 
traditional-ideological can be comparatively studied. The Parsoman 
categories of the AGIL scheme, as indicated below, provide the frame 
of reference. 


External 


Internal 


Action Direction 


Instrumental 


Adaptation 

Goal-attainment 

Pattern maintenance 

Integration 


Consummatory 


Tliis paradigm offers a systematic, logically exhaustive categorization of 
the funtional prerequisites which must be fulfilled by any on-going 
political system. “This paradigm analyzes any action system”, main¬ 
tains Parsons, “in terms of the following four functional categories: 
(1) that concerned with maintenance of the highest governing or con¬ 
trolling patterns of the system ; (2) the internal integration of the sys¬ 
tem , 0) its orientation to the attainment of goals in relation to its 
environment ; (4) its more generalized adaptation to the broad condi¬ 
tions of the environment.”* 
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Applied to the Islamic political patties, the AGIL scheme can be 
summarized in the following table : 


The AGIL or Four Functional Scheme 


Instrumental 

Consummately 

Adaptation 

Goal-attainment 

1. Party organization 

2. Economic and/or educational 
philosophy or system 

External 3. Selective diffusion of western 
culture patterns (i.e.,science, 
technology) 

1. Party’s political methods in 
organizing expenditure of 
political energy 

2. Party’s techniques of politi¬ 
cization 

3. Party’s particularism, per¬ 
formance 

Pattern Maintenance 

Integration 

1. Mechanism for tension- 
management 

2. Resources for dealing in- 

Intemal temal disturbances of all 

kinds 

3. Party indoctrination 

1. Party's endeavors to prevent 
the mutual interference of 
various organs 

2. Settlement of specific and 
particular disputes 

3. Removal of struggle for 
power 

II 


ROLE OF IDEAS 


(A) Existential Ideas 

The category of existential ideas contains the basic views deter¬ 
mining the Islamic leaders’ understanding of the world around them*. 
The consequent actions of the Islamic parties’ leaders were motivated 
by their perception of the role and impact of the West on the Muslim 
world. The traditional-ideological leaders, however, maintained no dis¬ 
tinction between Western civilization, and Western imperialism. How¬ 
ever, the Islam-oriented leaders (like the Muslim League and the Mas- 
jumi-PMI), clearly recognize the distinction between imperialism, moder¬ 
nity and westernization, while like the traditional-ideological leaders 
they viewed secularism as a challenge to the relevance of Islam as a 
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the perfection of Islam. 
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the Caliphate hy Turkey in 1924 had a profound nationalistic impact on 
F t Sewn* this opportunity to modernize Egypt the liberals sought 
to establish their country’s cultural link with the West, adopted European 
hat for the fez, emphasized the need to emancipate women, and to 
rccq-‘ freedom of thought. Foremost among these liberals were Taha 
Hmain, and Shaikh Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq. Husain’s Ft al-Sh n al-Jabilty 
cast doubts upon parts of the Qur’an dealing with Abraham ; and al- 
Raziq's al-hlam ira Usui al-llukm advocate the separation of Islam 
from the state \\ 1 ilc denying the temporal authority of the Caliphate. Ex¬ 
tolling the virtues of Egyptian nationalism the writers of al-Styasat al- 
Usix'ijt.ii linked I gypt with Pharaonic culture, supported partnership 
w ith the West and total adoption of modernity. 


Under the hammer blows of modernity, and British imperialism 
the Egyptian society in the eyes of al-Banna appeared to be disintegra¬ 
ting- In this climate of intellectual uncertainty and cultural dislocation, 
al-Banna and other "ulama (as he says) “discovered” perfection in Islam, 
facilitating the rejection of the West. Consequently, Western civilization 
was perceived as materialistic, incapable of giving solace to human 
soul. “The W'cstern way of life”, wrote al-Banna, “founded in effect 
on practical and technical knowledge, discovery, invention and the 
flooding of world markets with mechanical products—has remained in¬ 
capable of offering to men’s mind a flicker of light, a ray of hope.. 
Man is not simply an instrument among others. But the materialistic 
life of the West could only offer him as reassurance a new materia¬ 
lism of sin, passion, drink, women, noisy gathering and showy attrac¬ 
tions which he had come to enjoy. Man’s hunger grows from day to 
day. ... ”* 
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Foe Maududl (b. 1S03), (the founder of Jama't-i Idami ip India 
in August, 1941), the physical and political environment changed in 1947. 
Consequently his perception is double; one projecting the huge Indian ,i 
environment of the 1928-1947 period, and the second one of Pakistan 
with different sets of problems and religio-political values. The first 
environment was dotidnated by the struggle for power between the 
Muslim League andk the National Congress. Initiating the Maas Con¬ 
tact Movement in 1937 the Congress endeavored to politicize Muslims 
in the ethos of secular democracy, and to wean them away from the 
Muslim League on strictly economic issues. To Maudud! this amounted 
to sbudby, the Muslims’ cultural and religious conversion to Hinduism 
via politics. 7 Nor could he accept the Muslim League’s concept of 
Muslim nationalism, seeking the Muslim state of Pakistan. A national 
government based upon secular nationalism or Muslim nationalism was 
not qualitatively different from the imperial Government of India. Ex¬ 
ploitative in character and negating the will of Allah, they led Muslims 
to perdition. The partition of India merely “jailed” Islam in a limited 
territory of Pakistan, and thus denied an opportunity for ‘ the Party of 
Allah” to make India the Dar al-Islam. 

The Pakistani environment appeared much worse, since the moder¬ 
nizing Islam-oriented Muslim League indicated no keen desire to make 
the Callphal polity or the Islamic state of Maududi’s perception. Paki¬ 
stani environment gradually became hostile as the tempo of modernity 
accelerated, and Maududi’s opposition gained in intensity. 

The Indonesian Islamic leaders have perceived Islam locked in a 
multi-faceted religious, economic and political conflict. The bulk of the 
population of central and east Java is comprised of the (abangan) ele¬ 
ment—the peasantry, deeply influenced by pre-Islamic animism, and 
Brahmanism, while paying only lip-service to Islam. The santri, the 
Islamized Indonesian leader, belonging to Muhammadiya, Nahdatul 
‘Ulama and Masjumi parties look upon the abangaft element as disruptive 
of the Indoensian Islamic culture. Applying the divide et imperut policy, 
the Dutch sharpened this abangan vs santri clevege. The PKI, another 
challenge to Islam in recent years, successfully articulated the interests 
of the abangan peasantry. Thus the massacre of 30,0000 suspected 
communists after the September 30, 1967 coup can be seen as the 
“purifying” work of the Jibadiy santri. Another dimension of the con- 
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fHct originated along familiar reformist vs conservative and “Muslim” 
sp secular Muslim dichotomy, particularly when the latter in the PNI 
completely rejected the concept of Islam as a factor in the Indonesian 
state, lastly, the santrn leaders struggled against the Dutch administra¬ 
tion's anti-Islamic policy which favored Javanese adat -law against the 
Qur’anic law. The Dutch Government had hoped, especially in the 
nineteenth century', to eliminate Islam by Chrissanization of the Indo¬ 
nesians. Consequently, both Roman Catholic and Protestant missions 
were subsidized by the Indonesian exchequer in order to proselyfcde in 
Indonesia. The Dutch anti-Islam policy is further highlighted by the 
fact that in June, 1945 the Japanese Occupation Authority “made (an) 
important Islamic history with the first printing of the Qur’an on 
Indonesian soil at Djakarta.” 8 


To protect and propagate Islam, the santri leaders led between 
1820 and 1880 four major jibndi wars against the Dutch and the aban- 
gan clement. In Sumatra the Dutch intervened in the Padri war (1821- 
38) on the side of Minang kabau ^/-chiefs against the ‘ulama'. In 
the 1840s and 1880s outraged 'uiama destroyed almost all the Dutch 
community in Northwest Java. These Jihads did not stop until the 
dawn of the twentieth century', when in 1889 Christian Snouck Hurgronje 
persuaded the Dutch Government to adopt a flexible policy, extending 
governmental neutrality to “religious” Islam, and interdicting all mani¬ 
festations of “political” Islam * Consequently, strife has loomed large 
on the imagination of Indonesian Islam , and the “infidel” Dutch Go- 

LhTTr 8S * rpCarCC ! n,lt cmIy unacce P ta kle from the Islamic view 
point, but an avowed antagonist of Islam. 

Tht Rejection oj Secularism . To almost all Islamic leaders secularism 
appearec merely as a trap to westernize the Muslim societies in 

India’s^Jarnai’t ‘ C ° m P rehensive ^gio-political ideology. 

WwnHjrienicd (im]udinE TJ? "****■ A ’ b, the 

ran) motomtj i, L-* J 7 " “S"' *» d Masjmni- 

7 C and worthy of achievement, while the 
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traditional-ideological leaders have perceived if as the continuation of 
the Crusades by another name. Modernization, secularism, the. Godless 
West in the eyes of the traditional-dieological leaders,and its "soulless*’ > 
political manifestations are capitalism-imperialism. Fascism and finally 
Communism. 10 Underlined by egalitarianism and moral values within 
the framework of Islamic polity, "Islamic modernity*’, on the other 
hand, for all Islamic leaders amounts to rational economic development, 
utilization of science and technology, and efficient, honest and responsive 
administration. This paradigm of “Islamic modernity”, the leaders insist, 
would be qualitatively different from the contemporary secular moder¬ 
nity of the West. 

Al-Mashriqiy of" the Khaksars opted for political ecumenicism as 
a substitute for secularism. “Faith” meant nothing to him, "action” 
everything. As children of God, Jews, Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs are 
alike ; whoever obeys God is a believer, and a true “Muslim”. Re¬ 
ferring o the Qur’anic verse— Ye shall have the upper hand if ye hut 
he believers —al-Mashriqiy looked upon “European Christians” as true 
“believers” in the Qur’an, since their action-oriented culture earned them 
preeminence in the world. What could Muslims and non-Muslims do 
to achieve a free India? Three basic pmidpes, the Khaksar leader believed, 
would forge national unity : (i) Explicit belief and trust in the Almighty 
(‘be he Jehovah of the Jews, the Param-Atma of the Hindus, the Lord- 
God of the Christians, the Phaya of the Buddhists or Allah of the 
Muslims”); (2) Obedience to the Prophet of one’s faith, (“be he 
Krishna, Buddha, Moses, Christ or Muhammad”); (3) loyalty and obedience 
to the Khaksar leader. 11 How united India could draft a constitution 
on these principles was never explained by al-Mashriqiy. 

The Perfection of Islam : From Cairo to Djakarta, Islamic leaders 
generally believe in the perfection of Islam as a comprehensive social, 
economic and political system. Al-Banna has stated that Islam “is in¬ 
finitely more accomplished, more pure, more glorious, more complete, 
and more beautiful than all that has been discovered up till now by 
social theorists and reformers”. Islam is perceived to be "the sacred 
path” that God traced for the Muslims, and the Qur’an is tie perfect 
guide in pointing the way to the sirat al-Mustaqim, the "straight course” 
to political and cultural development. To highlight this orientation of 
an Indonesian santri, Clifford Gcertz noted: "The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, the secret of atomic power, and the principles of sden- 
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rific medicine”, a Kijaji once informed him, "are aii to be found in 
the Qur’an.”. 1 * 

Maududi believes that Muslims, according to the Qur’an, ate not 
only the best umma (community), but also the btsj> Allah, the party of 
God raised up for mankind’s guidance; because th ey—emjom right and 
fork’d mdteemy aad bthtve '» Allah (in- 110). "The Qur’an sees only 
two parties in the world”, he says, "the party of Allah and the. party 
of the Devil”. Muslims, as Allah’s party ate commanded by Him to 
fulfill the Divine Mission of making the entire world Dar al-Islam 1 *. 
How could they look up to any other source for guidance ? 

(B) Normative Ideas 

"An idea”, according to Talcott Parsons, "is normative insofar 
as the maintenance or attainment of the state of affairs it describes may 
be regarded as an end of the actor.” 14 In the formulation of nor¬ 
mative ideas the Islam-oriented leaders have had the greatest difficulty. 
What docs Islamic democracy mean in constitutional terms ? No posi¬ 
tive and rigorously structured definition has been offered. Merely subter¬ 
fuges have been sought, as was the case with the Muslim League, in 
inserting clauses to the constitutions (1956 to 1962) of Pakistan, ac¬ 
cording to which the state assumed responsibility to make Pakistanis 
better Muslims, without making Pakistan an Islamic polity. 1 ® 

This orientation differed not radically from that of the "secular” 
Muslun leaders in the Middle East and North Africa , for comparison 
the following clauses of the Constitution of Tunisia, Algeria, Egypt 
and Syria may be taken into consideration • (1) "(Tunisian State’s) 
religion is Islam, and Arabic its language , its form of government is 
republican, (articles, 1, 2) , (2) Algeria is a democratic and Popular 
Republic Islam is the religion of the state (articles 1, 3) ; The United 
Arab Republic is a democratic, socialist state Islam is the religion of 
the state and Arabic its official language (articles 1,5), (4) Ba’th Pro¬ 
visional ( onstitution of April 27, 1964 : “The Syrian region is a sovereign 
democratic peoples’ socialist republic .the religion of the head of the state 
is Islam. Muslim jurisprudence is the principal source of legislation, 
(articles 1, 2).” In almost identical language, similar clauses have been 
added to the constitution of Jordan, Yemen, Kuwait and Morocco. 
Moreover, in all these states the tight of private ownership is guaran- 
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wyd despite their varying commitment to Socialism, and social welfare. 

In Indonesia, on the other hand, the Masjumi leaders (including 
Dr. Abu Hanifah, Muhammad Natsir, Chairman of the Masjumi Poli¬ 
tical Council; Muhammad Roem and Sjafruddin Prawiranegara) estab¬ 
lished in 1948 the doctrine of religious socialism, based on Islam. A 
profile of their normative ideas can be described as follows : “(i) 
Realization of the Islamic ideology..in order to establish a state based 
on popular sovereignty and justice in harmony with the teachings of Islam. 
(2) enactment of laws which guarantee the peasant private ownership 
of land, (and) protection in the sale of his products.., (3) enactment 
of laws which guarantee workers’ minimum wages, maximum working 
hours, accident and old-age allowances, protection as to security, health 
and housing.” Regarding the structure of the economy, the doctrines 
stated that (i) the State’s principal duty was to open work to all citi¬ 
zens ; (2) to guarantee private ownership and “economic collectitivism” 
in which individual initiative is not crippled nor allowed to be detri¬ 
mental to the general interests; (g) latsst^fatre capitalism, that is, so¬ 
cially harmful capitalism, was to l c opposed. Actually the Masjumi 
leaders accepted mixed economy—cooperative, socialistic and capitalistic. 
(This model has borne striking sm ilaiity with the patterns of economic 
development in Egypt, Syria and Pakistan.) Explaining the origins of 
religious socialism, Sjafruddin Prawiranegara stated that “the basis of 
socialism in our revolution is not the historic materialism of Matx 
but its basis is the duty of man towards man and the duty of man 
towards God.” ja 

Influenced profoundly by the world culture, giving primacy to “the 
spirit of science, a rational view of life, a secular approach to social 
relations, a feeling for justice in public affairs, and above all else.. the 
belief that the prime unit of the polity should be the Nation State, 
the Islam-oriented leaders have endeavored to use Islam as a justification 
for these values, notwithstanding their “rejection” of secularism. In 
this process of transvaluation the traditional Islamic political institution 
are overlooked and the Islamic values of social economic egali¬ 
tarianism and rational worldview are emphasized. Conceptually therefore, 
Islamic democracy is defined as a republican polity which has accepted 
Islam as a State religion, and has undertaken constitutionally not to 
legislate against generally accepted tenets of the Sbari'a , especially in the 
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matters of personal laws and ethical laws and ethical values, and hat 
emphasized egalitarianism, denoting Socialism or social welfare. 


The traditional-ideological leaders’ normative ideas are sharply de-. 
fined, and rigoruly integrated within the framework of their orientation. 
While the diversity of intepretation underlines the thinking of the Islam- 
oricntcd leaders the similarity of ideological abstraction is noticeable 
among the traditional-ideological leaders including particularly al-Banna 
and Maududi. Taking society as a whole they categorized it into 

various aspects : politics, economy, cultural activities, education, legal 
developments ant! international relations. (Here only in regard to poli¬ 
tics a profile of their normative ideas is sketched.) To them Caliphal 

polity is based upon the principles of Tanhid (Unity of God), Ki salat 
(Prophcthood), and Khilafat (Caliphate). Tanhid yields the concept of 
(iod s sot crcignty on earth, and his commandments, revealed to the 

Prophet Muhammad arc seen as the laws of Islam . Thus Ki salat (pro- 
phethood) is the vehicle of the divine revelation enshrined in the Qur’an, 
and the Prophet’s no nr. am c conduct (Srmah), and his statements (Traditions) 
arc illustrative of God’s commandments. The Sunnah and the Traditions com¬ 
bined provided the Shart'a , the totality of the cannon laws. In the Islamic 
policy the Shan ‘a provided the fundamental legislative source . 18 


As an ideological polity the Caliphate is obligated to discharge 
four functional prerequisites: (a) State remians God’s original possession- 
(b) political authority is required to administer in accordance with His 
commandments; (c) limitations on the administering personnel’s autho¬ 
rity is prescribed by Him , (d) and the administration in managing the 
Islamic polity is bound to execute His Will, and not its own or of the 
citizens of the polity. I n a larger sense the functional aspm q£ ^ 
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la their collectivity orientation the Ikhwan, the Darul Islam, and 
the Jam*’at leaders nude considerably divergent evaluative commitments. 
The first two supported lie political aims of their nations, perceiving 
00 conflict between Islam and nationalism. Rejecting nationalism un¬ 
equivocally the Jama'at isolated itself from the Muslim nationalism in 
India during the 1940s. In Indonesia, the traditional-ideological elements 
led by Kartosuwirjo, were the first organized force to launch an attack 
against the Dutch in Java, when the latter failed to arrange the plebi¬ 
scite, proceed by the United Nations-sponsored Renville Agreement 
of January 1948. Organized on the patterns of the Caliphl policy, 
the Negara Darul Islam was anti-colonial and anti-capitalistic, and did 
not oppose the republican forces until their autonomy was threatened.* 0 
In order to enhance the Arabs’ solidarity obligations, al-Banna recon¬ 
ciled their regional ( watantyah) and national ( qawmiyah ) orientations to 
the larger international ( umma ) Islamic orientation. “In contrast to 

those who think that watantyah is determined by geographic boundaries”, 
stated al-Banna, “we consider it contingent upon religion. Every place 
where a Muslim says —La tlaba-tlAllah Mubammad-ur Rasul Allah —is 
out watan (country),. Against this generalization, al-Banna found 

u at any at al-hantn (the love for one’s country and place of residence), 
Watamyat alburrtya wa-l-iyyah (the desire to restore honor and inde¬ 
pendence of one’s country), Watmyat al-mujitama’ (cooperation between 
individuals of a region), and Watniyat al-Jath (the desire of conquest 
and world domination), approved by the Qur’an (63: 8 ; 4:140-141; 
3:114-118 ; 2:193/189), and the Prophet Muhammad.* 1 To Maududi the 
only licit collectivity orientation was membership in the bi%b Allah, 
the party of Allah. On a scale, the commitment to these orientations 
by the three parties, appears as follows : 

Collectivity-Orientation Scale 


Al-Ikhwan 


The Darul Islam 

Regional 

Negation of Pakistan 

Regional 

(Egyptian regions) 

& Muslim Nationalism 

Javanese 

Arabic— 

Islamic 

Indonesian 

(trans-state) 

inter— 

(trans-island) 



Islamic 


Islamic 

(inter-national) 

national 
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Lutly, who is qualified to establish the Caliphal polity ? The 
three traditional-ideological parties maintained that they alone wet* 
competent. Jn theory at least the Ikhwan concluded that any “good” 
Muslim committed to the Islamic polity could provide leadership and 
they would in that eventuality become ordinary soldiers, supporters 
and helpers. While the Ishm-orientcd leaders consider any loyal citizen 
to be eligible for an elected office or an appointive position (as was 
the case in Pakistan with the Roman Catholic Chief Justice A. R. 
Cornelius of the Supreme Court during 1960—1968) the traditional- 
ideological leaders probably would opt for a “good” Muslim, sharing 
their orientation. 


Ill 

CATEGORIES OF THE AGIL SCHEME 

The four categories of the AGIL Scheme—adaptation, goal-attain¬ 
ment, integration and pattern maintenance are placed on two continuums. 
The first continuum is related to those problems or structures 
which are primarily internal to the party system or primarily (though 
not exclusively) external. The second continuum is concerned with the 
structures or processes which are primarily instrumental activities or 
problems or those which are consummatory—applying or consuming 
the resources.** Adaptation is the external instrumental function of 
the Islamic parties. It is external because it relates the traditional-ideo¬ 
logical parties’ organizations to their social and political environments 
for a variety of goals and a variety of environmental conditions as 
they fluctuate over time. 

Within the framework of the AGIL Scheme, the party organiza¬ 
tions of the Jama t- Islami and the Ikhwan al-Musiimun are the adap¬ 
tive arms. Related to their ideological goal—the creation of the Cali¬ 
phal polity the structures of the two parties reveal their instrumental 
orientation, and would be examined accordingly. Adaptation to the 
external social milieu also implies the parties’ economic values, and the 
manner in which the parties as systems of action maintain their viabi¬ 
lity in economic terms. Also, adaptive facilities are flexible insofar as 
the parties relate themselves to modem world environment by selective 
adoption of modem cultural traits perceived most usefbl to their goals. 
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Acceptance of science and technology by the Ildrtfaft ahMusBaa utt and 
the Jama’t-i Islam: fells In this category. 

Adaptation : Concrete Structural Units. r 

The traditional ideological parties have already been described as 
totalitarian and hierarchically structured. Al-Banna and Maududi both 
described their movements as revolutionary, but al-Baoaa, particularly 
built his party’s structural units as well integrated arms of action, capable 
of overt and licit action as well as covert and illicit political action. 
The Ikhwan al-Muslimum reflected structurally some patterns of Western 
liberal and totalitarian parties (like the National Socialist Party of Ger¬ 
many and die Commnist Party of the Soviet Union), and some of 
the Medieval Islam’s Assassins and Batinites. The Jama’t- Islam:, how¬ 
ever, bears closet resemblance to the structural model of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. Both are based on the principle of 
(what may be called) Islamic democratic centralism. Structualiy and 
functionally the Khaksars were organized to be the “Fuhrer’s” instru¬ 
ment of dictatorship. 

Pyramidal in shape the Jama‘t-i Islami contains three tiers—federal, 
provincial and district; each one exercises autonomy within the limits 
prescribed by the party secretariat. :— 


(P.T.O.) 
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(A) Federal Structure 


Maududi 


(1940—) 

Amir 

(President) 


Qayyim 

(Secretary 

(General) 


12-Man Majlis-i ‘Amila 
(Executive Committee) 


50-Man Majlis-i Shura 
(Consultative Committee) 


13 Bureaus of Policy Implementation 


1. Discipline 

2. Finacc 

3. Training 

4. Social Welfare 

5. Education 

6. Adult Franchise 

7. English and 

8 - Bengali Translati ons 

9. Elections 

10. Religious Affairs 

11. Affairs of the Arab World 

12. Press and Public Relations 

13. Parliamentary Affairs 


8 Committees of Experts 


1. Economic Affairs 
I 2. Agricultural & Rural 

3. Politics 

4. Education 

5. Law & Legislation 

6. Parliamentary affairs 

7 - International Relations 

8. Labor Laws & Problems 
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B. Profiachd Stnotore 


Federal Patty Secretariat 

| Amir of East Pakistan (at Dacca) 

Seventeen Divisic 
13 Divisions of West Pakistan j 

——-— ■!-i 

>n$ of Pakistan 

4 Divisions of East Pakistan 


Divisional Amir 
l(Division composed of several districts) 


au iuvmmw** ■— ——— 

lished in East Pakistan, where 
each unit is responsible to the 
Amir of East Pakistan, and 
in turn, is accountable to the 
Amir of jamat’-i-Iskmi, Mawlana 
Maududl. 


Qayyim 

(Secretary) 


Shura 

Consultative Committee 


| District Amir | 


Local Party Organizations 

Amir 

Qayyim 

Shura 


Local Party Organizations =209 
West Pakistan 180 | East Pakistan 29 

Total Members = 1,538; total Candidate Members =42,274 
Members =>1,371 | Members = 1,67 

Candidate Members = 28,846 | Candidate Members = 13,428 


The President of the Jama‘t-i Islam is elected by full members 
in a secret ballot after every five years, but he can be removed by a 
two-thirds vote of the 50-man Consulative Committee. Elected after 
every third year, the Consultative Committee is responsible for the 
policy-making, budget preparation, and the definitive interpretation of the 
party’s constitution. The center of power and decision-making, the 
12-man Executive Committee is elected by the Consultative Committee 
from among its 50 members ; and expulsion or removal from one Com¬ 
mittee amounts to removal from the other. The Secretary-General is 
appointed by the President with the Consulative Committee’s advice. 1 * 
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In India the Jama‘t-i Islam! is structured after die Pakistani model, 
and operafes autonomously. The extent to which Maududi provides 
operational guidance to the Indian organization cannot be determined; 
although it can be imagined that he provides the ideological guidelines, 
which are modified by the Indian leaders to suit their environment. 
Compared to West Pakistan, the East Pakistan Jama’t exercises consi¬ 
derable autonomy in the light of Bengal’s distinct cultural and political 
orientations. These patterns of autonomy vis-a-vis the central authority 
bear a pronounced resemblance to that of the Ikhwan-al-Muslimun. Ia 
Egypt the structure was tightly-knit and hierarchical, while the branches 
in Syria, and Sudan exercised a considerable autonomy. However, the 
Palestinian organisation was effectively controlled by the Central Direc¬ 
torate. Structurally, the Ilhwan a/-Musiimun differed in many important 
respects from the Jama‘t-t Islami. 
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Open Structure 

Secret Structure 

Nawah Khaliyah Usrah Katibah 

Nuclei Cells Families Phalanxes 

Majmu’at—Composed of 
dedicated members ; theft 
exact number and the chain 
of command is unknown 

Membership—Grades 

Egypt 500,000 First & Second Class ; 

Active Members ^sup¬ 
porting Members. 


Constitutionally at least, Maududi could be dismissed ot expelled 
by the Consultative Committee, al-Banna’s position as the Director-General 
was to last for life, and he could not even resign. The Ikhwan swore 
allegiance to al-Banna the way the Muslim elite pledged allegiance in 
a convenant to the Caliphs. After graduating from lower grades of 
membership a full member took the oath of loyalty in a dark room 
while placing his hand on the Qur'an and a pistol The significance 
of Jihad, “the only means of rendering Islam triumphant", was ex¬ 
plained to the member, who also received a secret number. Finally 
the member repeated : “I hear and I obey.” In addition to rendering 
a pledge of allegiance to al-Banna, the leaders in the General Head 
Quarters swore to God to be loyal to al-Banna.** 

No mystical element intervenes in the initiation of candidates or 
full members of the Jama‘t-1 Islami. After spending an unspecified time 
as a candidate, a member must accept these conditions : (1) agreement 

with the JamaYs ideology, goals, methods of action, and schedule of 
work ; (2) harmony between his private and social existence and Islam’s 
basic principles; (3) and unblemished moral life. Training camps for 
members’ indoctrination are regularly organized, where the haditb (Tradi- 
ions) and the Qur’anic interpretations are harmonized with the con¬ 
temporary situations. All local party organizations hold two weekly 
sessions for members and candidates, where proceedings generally include: 
(1) the Qur’anic exposition; (2) a lecture on the Prophetic traditions; 
(3) a recitation of the Jama't’s literature ; (4) and a review of the 
national problems and international affairs. 

All members (including the Amir) are regularly exposed to sessions 
of criticism and self-criticism. General debate in the Majiis-i Shura 
and at lower echelons is generally free and democratic; but once the 
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decision is made and policy formulated, ranks are closed and opposition 
within the Jama‘t is not tolerated. To what extent the Majlis-i 'Amila 
influences the Majlis-i Shura, and what type of factions exist in both 
is not open to observation. A case study would certainly yield interest¬ 
ing insights regarding the solidarity obligations of the leaders. 


Role of Economy 

Like the political structure of the parties, the economy plays a 
crutcial role in establishing adaptive patterns of any political institution J 
to its political and social environment. The role of the economy can 
be analyzed in terms of the adaptive process or dimension which high¬ 
lights underlying economic values; and instrumental or adaptive action 
involving rational means to attain goals, and to keep the political party 
an economically viable entity. (Specifcially, the second concept is related 
to the party’s budget). Regarding the latter, the absence of reliable 
data partially limits our analysis ; while statistics for the Jama‘t-i Island's 
expenditure for 1954-55 and 1955-56 are available ; sources of income for 
these and other years are only partially revealed. For the Ikhwan al- 
Muslimum vital statistics are absolutely unavailable, while information 
about their business establishments ate partially known. Their business 
ventures were also directly related to the process of politicization, and 
are therefore described under the category of goal attainment. Economic 
statistics regarding the Khaksars are not available. 

The Jama't-i Islami’s budget is prepared according to the following 
principles. 


0) c Secretary General, in consultation with the Department 
o Finance, prepares an estimate of expenditure for the budget, 
“ ‘he final approval is given by the Central Majlis-i Shura 

ievy .s , mposed on alJ the sevemeen divi$ions b proportiofl 
to the number of members residing in each division. 

(2) The Divisional Secretary estimates the Division’s expenditure 

along with the Centre’s levy, and then imposes the levy on 
each district within his division. ^ 

(3) tI hC fhfnf- Am ! r , CStim " teS ^ distri «’s expenditure, adding to 
o the Divisional levy, and ihen determines the share of L- 

tnbution for each local party organization. 
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(4) Consequently, the Jamafe’s members, candidate members, and 
supporters ore coiled upon to give predetermined donations 
to meet die party’s estimated exepnditures. 

r 

Stated sources of income, (in addition to the main one stated 
above) include : (a) zakat, (b) 'ushr, (c) and the hides and skins col¬ 
lected by the party’s members on die sacrificial occasion of die ‘Id al> 
Azha. The funds derived from the last source are transferred to the 
National Calamity Fund, but they constitute only 50% of this Fund. 
Are these the only sources of income ? No definitive answer can be 
given ; although it can be surmised that unrevealed sources of income 
exist, supplementing the structural units’ donations. For 1954-55 and 
1955-56 the Jama't’s expenditures on social welfare considerably exceeded 
the stated income. The amount of money appropriated for the central 
office, the maintenance of the leaders, and the party establishment, and 
the publication of ideological and tactical literature, is not known:** 

NATIONAL CALAMITY FUND 


Income & Expenditure for 1954-55, 1955-56 


Year , 

Income 

Expenditure 

1954-55 

Not stated 

Rs. 3463,58.00 

1955-56 

Rs. 171,794.00 

Rs. 659,251.00 

Total 

Rs. 171,794.00 

Rs. 1,005,609.00 


Regarding the economic values an impressive volume of literature 
was produced by the Ikhwan and the Jama‘t-i Islami. (For want of 
space a brief sketch is outlined here). Maududi, al-Banna and Sayyid 
Qutb (1906-1966), another well-known Ikhwan leader, have recognized 
the right of private ownership, and described their economic model as 
“Islamic Economy”. They believe that a collectivist economic system, 
which aims to nationalize the means of production, distribution and 
exchange, intrinsically violates human nature and is repugnant to die spirit 
of Islam. Consequently, they have rejected socialism, communism and 
in varying degrees emphasized egalitarianism, which in Shaikh Mustafa 
al-Siba‘i’s lexicon becomes al-Isbtriakiyja al-lslam (Islamic Socialism). 
Considered farther to die left of al-Banna, al-Siba‘i's Islamic socialism 
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*» on “five fundamental rights": (1) The right to hve, the safeguatd- 
in „ md protection of health and illness ; (2) the right to liberty m alt 
foLs, and particularly to political liberty ; (3) the right to knowledge; 
(4) the right to dignity ; (5) the right to property, subject to certain 
conditions. For al-Siba‘i “private property is an (inalienable) right”, 
however, if it is abused and the economic experts attest to its exploitative 
character, it can be nationalized. 1 * In this eventually the state is ob¬ 
ligated to compensate the owner. This Islamic socialism is more akin 
to the American doctrine of eminent domain than socialism. 

To Maududi the right of private ownership is sacrosanct. It was 
*o in the Jahhyyah period in Arabia, and it remained so after the 
advent of Islam. According to him Islam exercises only two social 
controls over the owners of property : fear of God, and the man’s 
sense of responsibility before God He believes that Islamic economy 
as a free enterprise system is guided by three divine laws, including 
mandatory %aiat, interest-less banking, and the laws of inheritance. 
These laws adequately regulate the economy and the market, and also 
prevent the development of monopolies. 17 Sayyid Qutb, however, de- 
emphasizcd the right of private ownership in a significant way : (a) 

“In principle", he stated, “wealth is owned by the community col¬ 
lectively , (h) private ownership is circumscribed, and is actually a form 
of custodianship ; (c) and wealth (i.c., the means of production) in some 
forms can be nationally owned, (and in such cases) an individual can¬ 
not claim a right of private ownership over them. 18 Slightly bending 
lefore the force of public demand for economic justice in the recent elec¬ 
tion campaign in Pakistan, Maududi stated on June 16, 1970 : “under 
the Islamic system all properties, both old and new, given by the State 
to the individual should be forfeited to the State.” 8 * 

Despite the usages of socialistic terms the traditional-ideological 
parties have nestled the spirit of Islam comfortably in the nest of capi¬ 
talism. Their major emphasis is on competitive performance, integrity 
and achier. ement, while denying primacy to the acquisitive aspect of eco¬ 
nomic vaues. If there is a contradiction in clustering these values in 
the economic system, {hey have failed to perceive it. In bindng eco¬ 
nomic operations within the framework of Islamic moralty they visua- 
liaed a modem merchant, trader and an industrialist as a member of 
a pious society, maintaining itself to fulfill Allah’s will. Did such a 
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pious and God-fearing society exist in the Caltphal polity ? Surety, it 
did, they have answered. And it would come into existence once again 
if the CaUphal polity k re-created, they have predicted. This vision of 
goal attainment in the future keeps their motivational orientation alive. 

Goal-Attainment: Politicization. 

An external consummatory function, goal-attainment relates the 
traditional-ideological parties to their political environment in pursuit of 
particuyar goals. In this category the parties’ techniques and ability in 
organizing the effective expenditure of political energy and resources 
would be analyzed. Did they expend political energy ineffectively on 
diffuse goals ? And did they utilize irrational techniques ? Answers 
to these questions will be sought. 

It should be kept in mind that they key to goal attainment is 
political effectiveness. To a certain extent the traditional-ideological 
parties’ effectiveness is conditioned by the support and commitment of 
of the masses to the parties’ stated goals. Practically the support is 
sought from well-defined classes, and political energy is expended on 
identifiable collectvities. Therefore, “mass” as an amorphous term de¬ 
noting merely “a body of persons regarded as an aggregate” is not 
helpful in sharpening our conceptual tools. A working definition oi 
the masses must be offered in order to examine the appropriateness of 
the techniques of politicization adopted by the traditional-deological 
parties. The masses ate composed of lower and working class collectivities, 
who traditionally do not share power of effective representation with the 
elite at any level of government and contain large uneducated clem :nts, 
lacking the capacity or opportunity to articulate their economic and 
political interests. 

Specifically, the masses are : (I) lower middle classes with some 
education in their urban environment; (2) uneducated industrial working 
classes in the cities; (3) the farmers and landless agricultural workers 
without education. Despite their relatively disadvantaged economic posi¬ 
tions these collectivties do not share common economic interests. Conse¬ 
quently, their need dispositions differ and the differential in education 
creates considerable divergence in their orientations and value system. 
In view of this, the Jama’t-i Islami and the Ikhwan al-Muslimun devised 
techniques of politicization which were oriented to the need disposition 
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of «ch of these collectives. Appeal in the name of Islam has been 
only a fractional element in the parties' total system of action, although 
the efficacy of this appeal cannot be understimated. 


Collectivities And Techniques of Politicization 


Collectivities 

Techniques of Politicization 

(1) Urban Educated 

(1) Educational institutions 

(2) Medical facilities 

(3) Journalism and book publication 

(4) Libraries 

(5) Business enterprises 

Students (Urban sub- 

(6) Party Congresses and mass rallies 

Collectivity) 

(7) Dramatic Clubs 

(2) Urban Working 

(8) Student Unions 

(9) Trade Unions 

(3) Rural-agricultural 

(10) Labor Conciliation Committees 

(11) Relief Programs 

(12) Model agricultural farms 

(13) Indigent relief fund 

(14) Adult Education Schemes and the 
Qur’anic Schools 


These techniques reveal that in terms of political and energy ex¬ 
penditures mass politicization is primarly an urban phenomenon. How¬ 
ever, the expectations and the goals of the Islam-oriented and the tradi¬ 
tional-ideological parties are fundamentally different. In order to arti¬ 
culate the masses’ grievances the forme r need their votes, whereas the 
latter build among the masses a base of power, which would yield not 
only votes but also predictable and steady violence-oriented support 
in the attainment of ideological goals. Because of this divergence in 
their goal orientation, the Islam-oriented parties' techniques of politici¬ 
zation arc periodic fund raising, intermittent issuance of party literature, 
and campaigning, while the traditional-ideological parties seek interde¬ 
pendency, and mutually enduring relationsh 5 — 
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URBAN COLLECTIVITIES AND POLmOZATION 

The Jsuna't-i Islami’s resources ate expanded particularly in the 
urban centers, although it claims to have concentrated its- efforts in the 
rural areas. A majority of its 33 educational institutions are located in 
the urban centres of West Pakistan, where education is focussed pri¬ 
marily on tafsir (the Qur’anic exposition), fiqb (canon laws) and Arabic 
language and literature. Other modern subjects, taught in Urdu, include 
political science, economics, philosophy, history and geography. Sciences 
and engineering are conspicuous by their abseaoe. Several other un¬ 
specified number of institutions are also maintained by like-minded 
managements. 

While statistics regarding the Ikhwan institutions are not available, 
they maintained 7 differentiated institution* catering to the needs of 
specified collectivities : (i) elementary religious schools ; (2) schools for 
the memorization of the Qur’an ; (3) night schools for industrial workers; 
(4) schools offering selective courses in which university students gene¬ 
rally failed; (5) schools for unemployed youth who dropped out because 
of deprivation; (6) private academies for boys’ general education, and 
finally (7) Ma’bad ummahat al-mu’mimn, schools for the “Mothers of 
believers”, designed to produce Muslim sisters who would dedicate their 
life to social service, and be pioneers of Muslim feminist movement in 
the world of Islam 30 . The school preached equality between man and 
woman regarding their rights and obligations. Obviously the Ihkwan’s 
educational establishment was much more elaborate, effective and differ¬ 
entiated compared to that of the Jama’t. When in 1946 al-Ashmawi 

Pas ha ’s Ministry of Education undertook an abortive adult literacy pro¬ 
gram, it calle d upon the Ikhwan to launch it. 

The Ikhwan and the Jama't extended medical fa c ili t i e s to all citi¬ 

zens regardless of their religion. Like the Jama’t, the Ikhwaa’s 20 hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries were located in the urban centers, while some 

were established in the villages. “During one year the dispensary at 
Tanta treated 3,774 patients of various religions”, and this fiugre en¬ 
ables us to s urmis e that the medical facilities were rather extensively 
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organised So is the case with the Jama’t-i Islami’s medical program : 


Hospitals & 
Dispensariess 

1954-1955 

1955-1956 

Patients 

treated 

Amount 

spent 

Patients 

treated 

1 Amount 
spent (Rs.) 

72 

1,577,890 

260,236 

1 

1,873,430 

303,325 


Moreover, the Jama’t maintained for 1954-56 period 11 mobile dis¬ 
pensaries, v> hich regularly visited villages and at 122 designated locations 
gave free medication to the poor 


To influence the urban educated classes the Ikhwan established in 
March, 1946 the daily al-lkhwan al-Mushmun^ a monthly magazine of general 
interest, al-Manor, and seven weeklies designed to appeal to various 
educated urban collectivities. Numerous books of varying scholarly 
content and calibet vere published not only by al-Banna, but by a size¬ 
able number of scholars, who had joined the Ikhwan ranks. Among 
them Sayyid Qutb was by far the most respected scholar, although 
Anwar al-Jundi von notice by declaring his intention of publishing a 
book the first of each month Consequently, he published al-Banna’s 
speeches, ltetters, articles and memoirs in several volumes. 

Reliable statistical information (although not up-to-date) is avail¬ 
able about the Jama’t-i Islami’s publication programe : 


1957—1958 1947—1964 


Books 
Sold | 

Books 

Published 

Political 
literature 
in Urdu 

1 

Politi cal 

literature 

in Arabic, 

English, 

Sindhi 

and 

Punjabi 

Books 
publi shed 
in Foreign 
and 

Pakistani 

Languages' 

No. of 

Editions 

for 

varioux 

books 

Literature 
& Books 
sold to 
Foreign 
countries 

93,603 





5 to 19 

24 
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In addition to these publications the Jama't, on the average, distributes 
twenty two thousand pamphlets monthly among the educated urban Mus¬ 
lims. Until September 30, 1963 the Jama't maintained 555 libraries in cities 
and towns ; 305 were .located in West Pakistan, and 205 in East Pakistan. 
To explore certain topics exhaustively the Jama’t organized an undis¬ 
closed nntnber of study circles with the Jama’t’s exprts providing the 
necessary coordination. 

In creating interdependency with the masses the Ikhwan had 
exceptional success, which has so far eluded the Jama’t-i Islami. With 
an initial investment of 30,000 founds, the Ikhwans established an 
Islamic investment corporations, Sharikat ai-Mu'amaiat al-lslamiyah. 

Subsequently, several companies were established-spinning and weaving 

company ; the Commercial & Engineering Works Company in Alexan¬ 
dria with 3,500 shares and a capital of 14,000 pounds, and The Islamic 
Press and Daily Newspaper Company with an initial capital of 70,000 
pounds. All were successful since “the workers shared in the capital”. 
Also, the management.s established mosques, club and schools for the 
workers. Suspecting foreign assistance in these ventures the skeptic 
observers raised eyebrows. The Ikhw ans denied these allegations and 
cited a Prophetic tradition in explaining the cause of their exceptional 
success : “How excellent is rightfully gained money to the righteous 
man”. These industries also produced loyal political followers and 
members. 

Unlike the Jama’t the Ikhwan also used (until 1946) six of their 
party congresses and scores of political rallies most effectively in polit- 
cizing the masses. On these occasions Islam, Egyption mational interests 
and Arab nationalism were harmoniously blended to mobilize the public 
support for the Ikhwan goals. On the contrary the Jama’t-i Island's 
support to Pakistan in her dealings with India over Kashmir were 
lukewarm during the 1940s. Only in recent years has the Jama’t em¬ 
phasized the need for a powerful central government, capable of pre¬ 
serving the territorial intergrity of the State 

The Ikhwan expended considerable political energy in changing 
the political orientation of the university students. However, only re¬ 
cently the Jama’t focussed its attention to Pkaistan’s colleges and uni¬ 
versities. Despite the Jama’t’s disclaimer to the contrary suspicion 
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remains that Pakistan Jaroi’at al-Tulba (students’ association) is a front 
created by the Jama’f, providing the parent organization with recruit' 
meat possibilities and diffusing its vaiue system and political-orienta¬ 
tions among the youth- On the other hand the Ikhwan captured in 
1951 almost all the major officers in the unions of the colleges of 
agr-'culfute, science, engineering, arts, law and commerce. At the Ikhwan 
headquarters studetnts were organized in special dramatic groups for the 
presentation of plays, celebrating the heroes of Islam ; for example, Bilal 
(the Prophet Muhammad's muezzin), 'Umar Ibn ‘Abd al-Az'z (the 
c'ghth Umayyad Caliph 717-720), and al-Yatim (the orphan). The 
Jama’t, on the contrary, has frowned upon dramatic arts, and con¬ 
demned movies unless they dealt with pious themes. 


As an employer the Ikhwan al-Muslimun attached a sizeable number 
of workers to the fortunes of its industries, but in general the Ikhwan 
failed to capture the Egyptian trade unions. Until the middle 1950s 
the Ikhwan competed with the Egyptian Communist Party for the 
workers’ alleguancc, but in July, 1954 the two parties agreed to coope¬ 
rate against the Army’s repressive policies. The Jama’t-i Island instead 
of capturing the trade unions, has endeavored to achieve conciliation 
between the industrialists and the workers. Without revealing the 
specific techniques the Jama’t’s Labor Committee has claimed to be 
instrumental in achcving the settlement of industrial claims worth 
■ /0 * 000 * 000 b y October, 1958, “Workers and capitalists are the 
citizens of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. Knowing their responsibi¬ 
lities and obligations they must co-exist’’, is the Jama’t’s guiding prin- 
aple. Out of her Relief Fund the Jama’t distributed during 1955-56 
23,741 am0ng * e Worker5 ’ widows and other helpless citizens 


RURAL COLLECTIVITIES AND POLITICIZATION 

rti f CkUVe ! y htTk mcrgy ^sources were lavished by the two 

L lerlls “ d ““ ***** ^ponding 

g cfc or natural calamities the Jama’t spent relief fLfe to 
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help rehabilitate the victims; steady or pe rm a nen t projects ate not ob¬ 
served s 


Years 

East Pakitan 

West Pakistan Flood 

Quctffi Earthquake 


Cyclone Fund 

Relief Fund 

Relief Fund 

1954-1955 

Rs. 86,122 



1955-1956 

(and 50,000 garments) Rs. 25,000 

Rs. 7,185 . 

1963 

Rs. 300,000 




(and 30,000 garments) 



Displaying their penchent for scientific operations the Ikhwan 
establshed some permanent projects in the villages. In one of the 
villages a model farm, equipped with modern machines, was established 
to give a demonstration of greater productivity in agriculture. In some 
villages four cemetries for the impoverished were constructed. Some 
local party organizations competed in the lighting of the villages and 
in feeding the poor. The Ikhwan Committees acted as arbitrators of 
disputes and prevented expensive legations. Statistics of rural orphans 
were compiled to give them suitable training and jobs. In some villages 
mosques were constructed, which were used for “evangelism”, and as 
the Qur'anic schools making it possible to start adult literary projects. 

Evengelism so commonly practiced in the American Bibe belt, 
however, it is the most effective technique of politicization employed by 
the Jama’t’s (and that of the Ikhwan) activities. Fear of Allah, and 
the verdant pastures of Paradise hardly ever fail to attract the farmer 
to the political goals of the traditional-ideological parties. Outpouring 
his emotions the farmer offers loyalty, but seldom takes to the streets 
for political agitation even though in his imagination the Caliphal 
policty looms large as the golden past of Islam. 

GOAL ATTAINMENT : MARTIALIZATION 

The traditional-ideological parties designed the techniques of 
politization not only to induct the masses into the political processes, 
but also to create interdependency and mutually sysmiotic relationships. 
Moreover, in pursuit of their goal of the Caliphal polity they inno- 
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vftted techniques designed to martialize the misses, Involving a commit, 
rrent on the part of the masses (or some segments of them) to use 
revolutionary means. The Ikhwan used both sets of techniques of poli¬ 
ticization and martializafion, while the Jama t only that of politicization. 
On the other hand, the Khaksars adopted martializafion only. 


The ideological justification for the martializafion techniques was 
provided by the conept of jtbad. First published in the 1930s, Maududi's 
ezhaucive study al-]ibadFi ol-lslam profoundly sharpened al-Banna’s awareness 
of jdad’s relevence to Egypt’s deliverance from imperialism and internal 
political transformation. Shaikh Mustafa al-Siba'i (b. 1910), the leader of the 
Ikhwan in Syria, stated most succinctly: “The fight against imperialism 
and its collaborators is an act of worship bringing the fighter nearer to 
Allah and buying him the peace of heaven. . .”** Consequrntly, jihad and 
Islamic resolution against the external and internal enemies became 
a synon>m in the Ikhw'an’s poliitcal lexicon. In 1940 the Ikhwan 
established the secret organ under al-Banna’s direct commands This 
revolutionary organization, in contrast to the regular Ikhwan structural 
units (which adapted the Ikhwan to their social and political environ¬ 
ment in Egypt) was oriented strictly to their goal attainment. 83 
Within the framework of the AGIL Scheme this dimension of the 
organ justifies its description in the category of goal attainment. 



District Squadron ‘ 

Composed of 4 groups ; each including 7 members. 

Each squadron with a reserve of 30 members. 

gmad«° UP had f ° Ur riftcS> tW0 guns ( Stcn & Bren) M 
T otal e stimated between 3.000—10.000 mcm bers 
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A1 al-Zaqaziq a military training school was established, which 
subsequently produced uints to fight against Israel in 1948. In addition 
to athletic clubs training men for the para-military activties, 40,000 Rover- 
Scouts were trained at various centres ; and several undetermined num¬ 
ber of groups were enlisted for home guard duty. In the light of 
their commitment to Islamic revolution, al-Banna offered a new wor¬ 
king definition of Islam : “Islam is a ‘doctrine’, worship, fatherland 
citizenship, religion, state, spirituality, action, a Qur’an and a sword."** 
Thus, their open use of the martialization techniques rendered them 
suspect in the assasination of two Egyptian prime ministers including 
Ahmad Mahir in February, 1945 and al-Nuqrashi in December, 1948. 

Secular in orientation, the Egyptian Revolution under Nasser 
found in the Ikhwans a rival for power and, in fact, a state within 
the Egyptian state. Finally, the abortive attempt on Nasser’s life on 
October 26, 1954 gave the Revolution an excuse to dcsstroy the Organ 
and the Ikhwan al-Muslimun Sobered by the Ikhwan’s tragedy, the 
Jatna’t-i Islami has refrained from the use of violence in Pakistan and 
fas far as it can be ascertained) has not developed a Pakistani counter¬ 
part of the Ikhwan’s secret Organ. However, the Jama’t’s structural 
organs are oriented both to a sustained struggle for the relaization of 
the Caliphal polity as well as for normal struggle for power. Its cen- 
traized structural units are capable of operating openly or clandestinely 
in response to the Pakistan Government’s repressive actions. 

In their organization the Khaksars bore close resemblance to the 
Ikhwan’s Orgn ; although while they were ecumenical in membership 
(i.e., Jews, Christians, Muslims, Sikhs and Brahmo Samajists), in their 
structural orient ation they claimed to be similar to Germany’s National 
Socialist Party and commited to martialization not only as a technique 
designed to achieve the freedom of India, but as a way of life dic¬ 
tated by the principle of the survival of the fittest. And like Hitler’s 
brown-shirts, the Khaksars carried baylchahs (shovels) and wore brown 
uniforms with an Arab head-gear which was subsequently replaced by 
a brown turban for the members and a white “shroud” for the muja- 
bidijn (fighters).** Al-Mashriqiy claimed infallibility in politics, and de¬ 
manded unquestioned obedience. The Khahsar structural units were 
designed militarily to ensure the martialization of the masses under <he 
erratic but charismatic leadership of al-Moshriqiy. 
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Inayat Allah Khan 
Al-Mashriqiy 
The Quad 
Idatah-i 'Aliyah 


Nazim-i A‘la 
Chief Administrator 


Bab al-Siyasat 
(Political Department) 


Mujahidiyn-Khaksat 

Department (To train dedicated 

fighters)_ 

Cutlery Works 

(to manu facture knives) 


District Salar 

(Commander) 


Sub-District 

Salars 

(Commanders) 


Para-military units in each 
sub-district 


Mukhtar-i Natiq 
(Neighborhood O fficer ) 


Para-military units in each 
neighborhood in cit ies & tow ns 


All-India Membership Categories of Members 

1942 (1,600,000) 1. Mujahid 

1942-43 (20-000- 2. Khaksar 

23,000) 3. Supportive Khaksar 


For a Khaksar fourteen rules of conduct were prescribed: (1) he should 
make as many friends as he can , (2) be humble in his deportment, and 
be ready to humiliate himself to win friends ; (3) never discuss religion 
or politics with anyone ; (4) avoid disputes ; (5) never be prejudiced ; 
(6) should not waste his money or time (7) develop in himself mrtial 
qualities and soldirely attributes ; (8) be honest, punctual and truthful, 

(9) a military salute instead of ordinary greetings should be exchanged 

(10) he must do business with a fellow Khaksar With minimum of 
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ptofif of loss ; (It) be silent, calm and watchful; (12) listen and obey; 
(13) be a practical and enduring worker; and (14) render social service 
without any expectation of material rewards or monetary compensation. 
(The last rule also appied to close relative, fellow soldiers, and com¬ 
manding officers.) 9 * 

In addition to these rules the mujahid, (the best Khaksar) was 
required to be “regular in his soldierly prayers, [and] devoted to social 
service irrespective of creed or color, and carry a small edition of the 
Qur’an under his arm, and keep a baylchah and a uniform of his 
rank ready and complete at his home”. A well known Sikh Salat of 
Campbellpur (now in West Pakistan), Shiv Dev Singh (who was also the 
Secretary of the Campbellpur Sikh Youngmen Assoiation) was required 
to carry a pocket edition of the Granth S'ahib, the Sikh scripture, in 
addition to his brown uniform which he always wore (Several Sikh 
salors were included in the Mujahidtyn rank, but like other mujahidiyn 
their number and their names cannot be determined). Also, the rnuja- 

btd wore the red insignia (Akhuwa-Unversal brotherhood) of the 

movement on his right arm. To enforce discipline or moral rectitude 
a district salar could even publicly flog a delinquent Khahsar, but 
the supportive Khahsar was spared these rigors. 

The supportive Khaksar, however, was to pay to the Central Bait 
al-Mal in Lahore six pennies monthly, or a rupee yearly. In an act 
of political defiance of the British Government in India al-Mashriqly 
issued several currency, bills of various demominarions, promising to 
redeem them after the independence of India, and the Salars were required 
to purchase them from the Bait al-Mal. The British Government con¬ 
fiscated most them. 

Military exercises and “army” camps of the Khaksars finally brought 
on their confrontation with the British Government in the middle 
1940s. Sir Sikander Hayat Khan’s Unionst Government of the Pubjab 
shot them in blood in the Bazaar Hakiman of Lahore in March, 1940 
when they defied the ban on their parades in the city streets on the eve 
of the Muslim League’s public session. Thirty-two Khaksars were killed 
1,700 arrested and imprisoned. Al-Mashriqly was arrested on March 19, 
1940 in Delhi and removed to a jail in Madras. By 1947 the movement was 
totally discredited ; only to revive itself again during the 1960s in Pakistan. 
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INTEGRATION AND PATTERN MAINTENANCE 

Integration and pattern maintenance, the third and fourth func¬ 
tional pre-requisites of a political or social system are related to internal 
aspects- While the categories of adaptation and goal ataintnent are 
related to social and political environments, integration involves relating 
the structural units of a system to each other. “Integration may be 
defined as the prevention of the mutual Interference of the units of a 
system with each other. Such interference may arise from conflict, 
from {he breakdown of mutual expectations or from a lack of com¬ 
plementarity of performances”. Pattern maintenance, on the other hand, 
is related to developing generalized mechanism for tension management 
between units within the system. (For want of space and data our 
analysis does not maintain a shartp dichotomy between the two catego¬ 
ries, while it recognizes the distinction between the instrumental and 
consummately functions). 

Of all the traditional-ideological patties analyzed here, the Jama't- 
Islami seems to manage internal tensions most effccitivcly. The Jama't’s 
primary organizations are securely welded to the higher structural units, 
assuring Maududi a readable base of power Even the East Pakistani 
Units have displayed no public disagreement with the Majlis-i’ 
’Amla on the principles of the new constitution, while the Jama't’s 
commitment to re-apply the Constitution of 1056 (with some amend¬ 
ments) contradicts East Bengal’s consensus for the Awami League’s 
six points. This reflects the stability for the value system among the 
Jama‘t’s members ensuring continuity in their normative conduct, and 
confidence in the integrity of the leaders, although most of them are 
from West Pakistan. 

After the assassination (February 12, 1949) of al-Banna the Ikwan 
fiailcd to control their internal tensions. A former attorney and judge, 
al-Hudaybi stepped into al-Banna’s shoes in 1951 at the age of 60, after hav¬ 
ing been struck with paralysis which considerably impaired his physical 
and mental abilities. From February 12, 1949 to Octobt, 1951 ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Banna (the founder’s brother), Salih al-Ashmawi and 
Ahmad Hasan al-Baqun managed the Ikwan’s problems, but the 100- 
nmn Founding Committee elected al-Hudaybi in disregard of a cons¬ 
titutional provision, stipulating a 5-year standing in the Founding Com¬ 
mittee. In addition to the interim leaders, ‘Abd al-Hakim ‘Abdih and 
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Shaikh Muhammad Hrghii coveted the Director General’s position. 
Other leaders also resented the bypassing of the party stalwarts in favour 
of “an outsider”, whose prestige rather than loyalty to the organisa¬ 
tion won him the office. The Founding Commttee, however, had 
hoped that al-Hudaybi would help them normalize their relations with 
(1) King Faruq (2) bring about unity within the Ikhwan ranks, and (3) 
settle their difficulties with the Egyptian courts. His frequent visits 
with the “noble king” alienated the party workers. The climate of 
mutual confidence disappeared, and factions developed within the or¬ 
ganization. 

From 1951 to 1954 the Ikhwan deteriorated in their internal solidarity 
and political effectiveness. Instead of developing patterns of integration, 
al-Hudaybi accelerated tensions by striking at his internal adversaries, 
and external enemies, notably the Army. Sensing the magnitude of 
the rift, and to curb al-Hudaybi’s autocracy some high ranking leaders in 
the Founding Committee proposed to make the Director Generalship 
an elected office of 3 years rather than life-time appointment. A1 
Hudabi struck back by expelling Salih al-Ashmawi and some of his 
supporters. Meeting on October 2, 1954 in retaliation the 72 members 
of the Founding Committee “gave al-Hudabi a leave of absence”, 
dismissed the existing Central Committee, reversed all action against 
the opposition members, dissolved all branches created in the previous 
three years, rescinded all recent amendments of the Ikhwan Constitu¬ 
tion, and created an ad hoc committee to manage the organization. 
Twenty-eight supporters of al-Hudaybi did the opposite; they re-elected 
the Director General for life. 38 Now the Ikhwan were a divided 
house, awaiting collapse from an external jolt. Al-Hudaybi’s rash and 
ill-advised confrontation with Nasser, ideological as well as physical, 
doomed the Ikhwan. 

Probably, a.-Hudaybi could have avoided a clash with the Army, 
as Ishak Musa al-Husaini has suggested, but it is doubtful if they 
could have continued to be effective in their goal attainment with 
all the internal dissensions eroding their esprit de corps. At the other 
end of the Islamic world in Indonesia the Darul Islam movement 
suffered just as well when the leadership failed to maintain the patterns 
of integration. Within a year after March 1948 Kartosuwirjo and other 
original members of the Darul Islam movement lost their control over 
the military and civil units. This lack of complementarity of perfor- 
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m knees, along with external uncontrollable factors, whittled away the 
strength of Darul Islam nearly competely by June, 1951. 

Lastly, it may be observed that the traditional ideological parties 
operate effectively and maintain their patterns of solidarity as long as 
the original leaders remain in control. If Maududi has succeeded in 
institutonalizing the patterns of tension management within the Jama’t-i 
Island, he may have insured its survival as well as its political 
efficacy. 
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DR. J. R. CHANDRAN 


Christian Contribution to 
Religious Dialogue 


A. the outset let me express my gratitude to Dr. Abid Hussaia 
for giving me the privilege of participating in this important seminar. 
In a society with such plurality of religions we need to remove the 
misunderstanding and prejudices which unnecessarily lead to conflicts 
and tensions and promote mutual understanding and respect for one 
another’s beliefs and practices. Seminars of this kind can contribute 
a great deal to the building up of better understanding and harmony 
among peoples of different religions without the weakening of commit¬ 
ment to truth. 

One of the most significant developments in recent times in inter¬ 
religious relationships is the spirit of mutual dialogue and the purpose 
of this paper is to indicate the role played by Christianity in promoting 
this religious dialogue. 

It must be admitted that Christianity has been known from the 
beginning as a missionary religion, seeking to spread its faith and prac¬ 
tice to all peoples. Traditionally this missionary character has been 
expressed through programmes directed to the displacement of other 
religions by some form of Christianity. Christianity has made authori¬ 
tarian as well as totalitarian claims over other religions and cultures. 
It is part of the history of Christianity that many Christiaa kings of 
Europe forcibly converted the people they had conquered to the Chris¬ 
tian faith. The Crusaders of the middle ages, who also followed a 
policy of merciless cruelty towards the followers of Islam regarded 
their wars as part of their religious duty. 

It may also be pointed out that there are passages in the Bible 
reflecting a crusading type of religious authoritarianism. In the Old 
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Testament, ror example, we have passages affirming the uniqueness of 
the people of Israel in relation to other nations. The old Testament 
speaks of a special covenant relationship between God and the people 
of Israel. In several passages this convenaat relationship is somewhat 
narrowly interpreted, expressing a tribalistic and nationalistic self- 
awareness of the people. These passages made a sharp contrast bet¬ 
ween the people of Israel, who alone were regarded as worshipping the 
only true God, and all others who were condemned as idolaters. This 
approach also led them to believe that God had commanded the people 
to fight the other nations and destroy them and their places of wor¬ 
ship. An uncompromising rejection of all other religions is the basis 

of such an attitude. 

In the New Testament also there are passages which have been 
historically interpreted as demanding an uncompromising rejection of 
all other religions. It was a very early tradition that Jeses Christ after 
his resurrection had asked his disciples to “go and make disciples of all 
nations, baptising them in tnc name of the Father, and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit” (Matt. 28:19). In his preaching, Peter, the apostle 
had said, “There is salvation in no one else, for there is no other 
name under heaven given among men by which we must be saved” 

(Acts. 4:12). A literalistic interpretation of these and similar passages 

contributed to narrow and authoritarian concepts of the Christian Mission 
and an unquestioning reject ion of other religions. Other social, political 
and cultural factors also helped to shape the imperialistic vi’-ws of both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Missions. 

But radical criticism of such totalitarian interpretation and atti¬ 
tudes of the Christian Mission has developed within the Christian Mis¬ 
sionary movement itself. This has happened through various 
factors. Humility, and sensitivity to truth, beauty and goodness, where- 
ever it may be found, have been an essential part of the Biblical reli¬ 
gion from the earliest tunes. But this has been brought to light more 
effectively and more widely recognised as a result of modern Biblical 
Scholarship and the free exchange of views and insights in the modern 
ecu meni c al movement. The acceptance of objective scientific historical 
and critical study of the Bible, while raising several new questions 
about principles of interpretation or hermeneutics, also helped to place 
the Chri st i a n faith in the context of a more open, comprehensive and 
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less authoritarian understasding of the Christian Scriptures. This his¬ 
torical critical study of different passages of the Bible helped to see 
the historic setting of their message and, therefore, their relevance for 
today in the right perspective. This process also helped i to «ee how 
traditions and the Community of the faithful together constituted the 
religious authority, rather than a literalistic or any other type of inter 
pretation of Scripture alone. Such objective scientific study of the Books 
of the Bible also helped to develop an openness to the truth expressed 
io other religious Scriptures and traditions. The ecumenical exchange of 
views and insights reduced the tendency to absolute particular expres¬ 
sions and formulations of the Christian faith and produced an attitude 
of willingness to learn from one another for mutual enrichment and 
the common good of all. The growth of the ecumenical movement 
in which Christians of different traditions leamt to engage in dialogue 
with each other led to the extension of the dialogue approach to people 
of other faiths as well. 

The validity of the dialogue method for mutual understanding, 
harmony and enrichment among people of different religions has been 
recognised widely today in all the major Christian traditions, namely, 
Protestant, Orthodox and Roman Catholic. 

In recent years many Christian scholars and theologians have 
openly departed from the traditional exclusivistic and authoritarian ap 
proach to other religions and advocated a more liberal and opea-miaded 
approach which would promote healthy dialogue. 

As early as 1949 Professor E. C. Dewick, in Iris Husian Lectures, 
after examining different Christian attitudes to other religions came to 
the following conclusion* : 

“In the course of our study, we have found nothing to disprove, 
and much to confirm the faith that through Jeses Christ, God 
has given a revelation of truth that is central, distinctive, supreme 
and satisfying for all mankind.” 

“We do not consider that the Christian attitude excludes the pos¬ 
sibility that God may also have truly spoken to men through 
other channels ; and wc are ready to examine all evidence ad¬ 
duced in favour of this, without fear or prejudice.” 

“We hold that a Christian, while recognising the reality of the 
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differences between religions, may rightly take part in inter- 

religious gatherings and discussions, especially if held in an a - _ 
mospherc of prayer and worship, believing that since there is in 
men of all races and creeds something of God’s mind and spirit, 
those who seek the truth in sincerity will be led by him into 

fuller light.” 

(E. C. Dcwick : The Christian Attitude to Other Religions. 

Cambridge University Press, 1953. p. 202) 

Dr. John Macquarne in an article on Christianity and Other Faiths 
in the Union Seminary Review in 1964, made a strong plea for “the 
abandonment of isolationism on the part of Christianity and a new 
genuine openness towards other faiths (Union Seminary Quarterly 
Review, Vol. XX No. 1 November, 1964, pp. 39-48). In this article 
he has quoted anoihcr outstanding Scottish Theologian John Baillie 

who had, in a criticism of the exclusiveness of Karl Barth’s theology 

expounded a New Testament passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as showing “the earliest Christian way of recognising and explaining the 
common elements that pervade all the religions and, therefore, all the 
moral traditions of mankind” (Ibid p. 4 1 ; John Baillie, The Sense of 
the Presence of God. Scribner, 1962. p. 133). He also quotes from 
another well known theologian, Paul Tillich who has affirmed that “A 
theology which is not able to enter into a creative dialogue with the 
theological thought of other religions misses a world historical occasion 
and remains provincial” (Ibid p. 43, Paul Tillich . Systematic Theology, 
Vol. ITT University of Chicago Press. 1963. p. 6) Dr. Macquarne con¬ 
cludes his article by saying that the religious pluralism of this planet 
is "a great opportunity for the Christian Church to show that it cares 
more for the spreading of love, truth and justice than for the expan 
sion of the institutions through which it operates. This is a time when 
in the confrontation of nations, races and creeds, not only Christianity 
but all the religions of the world have an opportunity to guide men 
into a genuine humanity and away from the dangers which beset them.’’ 
(Tbid. p. 48). 

One of the results of the new attitude of openness to one another 
and objective enquiry and dialogue is the development dunag the last 
two decades of several centres for the study of religion under Christian 
auspices, particularly in Asia, where facilities were provided for repre- 
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sentatives of different religions to come together for scientific study, 
conferences and consultations on particularly religious issues. Worthy 
of special mention are the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion 
and Sodey in Bangalore and the Roman Catholic Inst ipite of Indian 
Studies at Bandra, Bombay. Similar centres for the study of Religion 
have been functioning in Ceylon, Hong-Kong and Japan. 

Wider ecumenical recognition for this approach has been given 
through both the World Coundl of Churches and the Second Vatican 
Council. The Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
meeting at Uppsala in 1968 said, "The meeting with men of other 
faiths must lead to dialogue. A Christian’s dialogue with another im¬ 
plies neither a denial of the uniqueness of Christ, nor any loss of his 
own commitment to Christ, but rather that a genuinely Christian ap¬ 
proach to others must be human, personal, relevant— and humble. In 
dialogue we share our common humanity, its dignity and fallenness, 
and express our common concern for that humanity. It opens the 
possibility of sharing in new forms of community and common service” 
(The Uppsala '68 Report, World Council of Churches, Geneva, 1968, 
p. 29), Following this, the World Council of Churches has established 
a department at *ts Headquarters in Geneva, for Dialogue with Men 
of Living Faiths and Ideologies with Dr. S. J. Samartha, an Indian 
Ch.istian scholar as its Secretary. Under the auspices of this Depart¬ 
ment an important consultation was held in March 1970 at Ajaltoun, 
Lebanon, which had the active participation of eminent representatives 
of different religions, including several Hindus, Muslims and Buddhists 
from India. As pointed out it the Ajaltoun memorandum” the parti¬ 
cular object of the consultations was to gather the experience of bi¬ 
lateral conversations between Christians and men of major faiths of 
Asia with the full participation of members of these faiths to experi¬ 
ment with a multilateral meeting and to sec what could be learnt for 

future relations between people of living faiths.The key-note of 

the consultation was the understanding that a full and loyal commit¬ 
ment to one’s own faith did not stand in the way of dialogue. On 
the contrary, it was our faith which was the very basis of, and driving 
force to, intensification of dialogue and a search for common action 
between members of various faiths” (Study Encounter. World Coundl 
of Churches, Geneva, Vol. VI No. 2 1970 pp 97-106; The Ecumenical 
Review. World Council of Churches, Qcaeva, VoL XXffl No. 2 April 
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1971 pp- 129 - 142 ). For the last meeting of the Cn etxal Committee of 
the Word Council of Churches held at Addis Ababa in January 1971, 
the main theme was dialogue with men of other Faiths and Ideologies* 
The main address on this theme was given by Mcteropolitan George 
Khodr of Lebanon. Speaking on Christianity in a Pluralistic World, 
he rejected the traditional Christian missionary attitude as dangerous and 
contrary to the genuine Christian spirit of the Bible. He pleaded for 
an attitude of “profound peace and gentle patience”. He said, “There 
is an universal religious community which, if we are able to lay hold 

of what it offers, will enrich any Christian experience.What we 

have to do is to penetrate beyond the symbols and historical forms 
and discover the profound intention of religious men and to relate their 

apprehension of divinity to the object of our Christian hope. 

When we seek to understand the adherent of another religion, we 
should not be concerned to arrive at a descriptive account of him as 
an example of his particular faith, but we must rather treat him as 
someone who has something to teach us and something to manifest 
to us of Cod.” (Fcumcnical Review, Vol. XXHT No. 2 April 1971, 
pp 118-12R)- ’ 


The outcome of the discussion* at Addis Ababa on this theme 
was an interim statement of policy and guide-lines. This statement re- 
cogmses the importance of responsible dialogue with men of other fatths 
-s a legitimate aspect of the Church’s life and witness and, therefore, the 
steed to prepare individuals and groups to be able to engage fo £ 

wnTmul 8UC ' ? tCmCm that “^°gue is concerned 

vidl ^ ^ t0gCther - If * 3 P foces * « indi- 

1 C ° mmUnlt,eS lMrn bsc their fear and distrust of each ■ 

of hn^ th^Jin mt ° * T .? nfidcnce ’ ^ is thus a dynamic contact 
of bp with hp concerned wtth living together and acting together” 

WcnUCo n " C r T f blba McCtUie of th «-Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, January, 197]). 

1 .^° “hjcct of religious dialogue also received much attention in the deli¬ 
berations of the Second Vatican rr ir , 3 aeU 

the Council, the Vatican has established ‘c MCommcndatioas nf 

religions *n« c - . bhshed a Secretariat for relations with other 

other faiths at bct ™ Christians aad ™ a of 

is wo«h noting. “Since it is ^ V CoUaC,J said on the sub i ect 
no mg. s, Q cc it is the misson of the Church to converse with 
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human society in which the lives bishops especially ate called upon to 
approach men, seeking sod fostering dialogue with them. These con¬ 
versations on salvation ought to be distinguished for clarity of speech 
as well as lot humility and gentleness so that truth may always be 
joined with charity and understanding with love” (Document, of Vati¬ 
can H-Ed. by Walter M. Abbott, Georffrey Chapman, London 1966. p. 
405). 

In India, during the past two decades, there has been considerable 
development for the promotion of dialogue between Christians and peo¬ 
ple of other faiths. The Christian Institute for the Study of Religion 
and Society has organised Several colloquiums and dialogues from 1957 
onwards on different aspects of religious faith and practices bringing 
together representatives of different religious traditions. The reports of 
these meetings have been published in the bulletin of the Institute of 
Rehgton and Society. (See Vol. V. No. 1 : Val. Vi No. 3: Vol. XII No. 

1 : Vol. XV No. 3 : Vol. XVI No. 2). The C.I.S.R.S. has also brought out 
other publications expounding the meaning and significance of religious 
dialogue. Some of these are : Preparation for Dialogue by P.D. Deva- 
nandan ; Inter-religious Dialogue ed. by Herbert Jai Singh and The Trinity 
and World Religions by Raymond Panikkar. Dr. Panikkar’s writings, written 
from the background of deep religious and theological commitment to 
the Christian faith and profound knowledge of other religious scrip-' 
turcs have helped Christian theologions to have a new understanding 
of th. dimension of revelation in other religions, particularly Hinduism. 

Of special significance to the promotion of religious dialogue was 
a Consultation held in Bombay in 1969 on the theme: A Christian Theo¬ 
logy of Inter-Religious Dialogue, organised jointly by the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Institute of Indian Studies and the Christian Institute for the Study 
of Religion and Society (for a report see Rebgton and Society, Vol. 
XVI No. 2). This consultation tried to formulate some of the basic 
religious and theological assumptions underlying religious dialogues bet¬ 
ween membeis of different faiths, bcarng especially in mind thcHiadu- 
Chrishtian dialogue. The following are some of the convictions which 
emerged out of the consultation. 

“ Defining dialogue as a collaboration of persons based upon 
attitudes of, mutual accptancc and respect for each other's 
integrity and a shared desire for growth in truth”, We find 
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that the most fundamental attitude for person* engaged in 
dialogue is hope—expectation of possible new Lines of develop¬ 
ment founded on the creativeness of two cooperating freedom*. 

“When two persons meet for religious dialogue they are usu¬ 
ally already committed and there is necessarily a ‘hardcore’ 
of specific allegiance at the heart of each one’s commitment 
This must be accpted and respected. Coming to understand each 
other’s commitment is part of the proc9s of dialogue. 

“However this ‘hard core’ of commitment does not consititute 
an obstacle to all further progress for it contains within 
itself a possibility of further development and the hope for the 
encounter lies both in and beyond it. The partners should 
persist in dialogue hoping for the break-through into a yet 
deeper commitment.” 

One thing that has emerged through Christian discussions on religious 
dialogue, deserving special notice and recognition is the insight that 
religious dialogue is not just a matter of pragmatic expediency called 
for by the modern man’s situation to make his life more tolcratble. 
On the contrary it is something integrally related to the foundations of the 
Christian faith. 

Both the Old and the New Testaments of the Bible bear witness 
to a concern for the universal wellbeing of men. Reference wa* made 
ai the beginning of this paper to the exclusivist and and authoriti- 
tatian passages in the Old Testament. But the dominant theme of the 
Old Testament is the prophetic faijh that God was leading the people 
away from narrow tribabstic and nationalistic outlook to a universal 
concern for the human family from a limited sphere of concern for 
justice within the people of Israel to a concern for justice 
among all nations. Piophet Amos -tells the people that in the 
same way as God had liberated Israel from Egypt, He had “brought 
the Philistines from Captitor and the Syrians from Kir” (Amos 
9:7-B). Isaiah taught that the Egyptians, Israclits and the Assyrians were 
all equally people of God (Isaiah 19 :25). In the Book of Jonah the 
prophetic author condemns the narrow view traditionally Md by the 
Jewish people that they alone were a peculiar possession of God and 
affirms that God is equally concerned about the well-being of other 
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peoples Ube the inhabitants of Nineveh, la one of the Psalas the 
author expresses beautifully God’s conern for all nations. "I will count 
Egypt and Babylon among my friends; Philistine, Tyrian and Nubian 
shall be there ; and Zion shall be called a mother in whom men of every 
race are bom. The Lord shall write against each in the roll of nations 
‘This one was bom in her.’ (Ps. 87). The prophets also try to teach 
the people of Israel that they were called to be God's people only 
in the context of the whole of humanity being God’s people and there* 
fore Israel shall understand her role as that of God’s instrument for 
the redemption of the whole world (Isaiah 42 : 1-9, 44 : 1-11 ; 45 : 1-7 ; 
49 : 1-7 ; 61 : 1-9). 

In the New Testament, the Missionary calling of the Church to 
preach the Gospel of Salvation and to make disciples of Jesus can be 
fully understood only in the total context of the meaning of the saving 
work of Christ. A narrow communal or denominational interpretation 
of the Church is far from the mind of Jesut. The purpose of his 
mission was to bring about oneness among men rather than disunity, 
inclusivencss of spirit rather than exclusiveness. He came to remove 
everything which created bitterness, tension and disunity. Certainly there 
is no explicit teaching in the New Testament about religious dialogue. 
Very little is said about the confrontation between different religions. 
Yet what little we have is sufficient to show the direction in which 
the disciples are to go. 

In one of the parables Jesus tells a orthodox Jew “go and do 
like what the Samaritan did”. (Luke 10:29-37). This amounts to 
saying that the Jews had to learn from the Samaritans whose religion 
was different. Neither Jesus nor the apostles of the New Testament 
spoke anything disparagingly about other religions. Oa the contrary, 
Jesus took every opportunity to point out what was good in the faith 
of others with whom he came in contact such as Samaritans, the Syro- 
phoenecian or Caaanite woman and the Roman Centurion. It is ob¬ 
vious that tne way of recognising others as belonging to the commu¬ 
nity of faith appears to be his main concern rather than the way o£ 
excluding them. It is precisely here that he came in conflict with the 
Pharisaic leaders of his time. 

In the later Apostolic teaching also it is brought out that tire key 
to the Christian mission of preaching the good news of Jesus was the 

j* 1 
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•pitad of «he concern to bring that dimension of love and concern 
fox one another as the basic of all human relations. The bond of love 
is the key to human oneness. Tlus is the basis of justice and peace. 
Genuine commitment to truth and Jove is the key to true religion as 
we know in the commitment to be disciples of Jesus, and not merely 
commitment to particular formulations of truth and love. It is the 

absolutising of Particular formulations which produces religious into- 

lerence, mutual tension and disunity. In this regard two verses in the 
New Testament point us in the right direction. First, Peter the Apostle 
who had come from a rather narrow Jewish background learns the 
lesson that “God has no favourites, but that in every nation the 

man who is god-fearing and docs what is right is acceptable to him” 
(Acts 10 : 34-35). Secondly, the author of the first Epistles of John in 
dealing with a controversy which had divided the early Christian Com¬ 
munity tells the congregation, “If you know that he is righteous, you 
must recognise that every man wlvo does right is his child” (i John 2 : 29). 

Having stated the Christian background of religious dialogue, 
I would like to state briefly two important emphases m the Christian 
approach to dialogue The first is that the openness of truth which is 
fundamental to dialogue also implies that there is no blind assump¬ 
tion about the sameness or equality of all religious truth. On the 

contrary wc shall be prepared to recognise that different religions may 
have different approaches. Therefore, Religious dialogue may be helped 
greatly by an objective scientific and empirical study of different religions. 
In this regard Christian Theological Colleges and Seminaries have made 
a beginning to empirical phenomenological study of religion*. It is 
important that such study is promoted in the Indian Universities so 
that there is more widespread and objective knowledge of religious 
facts and religious convictions are liberated from ignorance ana preju¬ 
dices. 


Secondly the dialogues promoted by Christians are not merely a 
abstract religious doctrines or metaphysical questions. Tney are also 
special and political issues which more directly affect the lives of 
people such as Development, Justice, and Peace. If human wellbeing 
is the ultimate concern of religion, certainly we should be concerned 
about what the different religions have to contribute to the solving of 
the social, political and cultural issues affecting human wellbeing. While we 
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cannot favour religion contributing to polities and economics becoming 
communal, it k important that religion if it is to be worthy of 
name, should give insights about man’s mutual responsibility for 
another which will be dynamic and powerful enough to bring about 
radical changes towards the new humanity man is hungering for every¬ 
where. 


f i s 



LAMIA L. al FARUQI 


Women’s Rights and the 
Muslim Women 


Any investigator of the problem of women’’! rights as it relates 
to the religion of Warn, or to the woman of Islam, is confronted by 
a dilemma. Such investigator cannot help but be struck by the great 
diversity in the situations of women’s rights revealed in the fourteen 
centuries of Islamic history—from the seventh century nomadic and 
trading society of the Arabian Peninsula out of which this religion 
sprang, to the contemporary Muslim communities throughout the world. 
Yet this diversity does not arise because of geographic distribution. 
Whether the Muslim lives, or lived m the past, m far-off Malaysia or 
Indonesia, in the Indian subcontinent, in the Middle East, in Africa, 
or even in Europe or America, similar patterns of diversity are ap¬ 
parent. For though recent changes in the national laws of certain coun¬ 
tries where Muslims live have brought changes involving some 
regional variations in the irttcrpreiation of (he shari’ak or religious law of 
Islam, the influence over the fourteen centuries of similar social cus¬ 
toms and the comparatively uniform body of law have produced a 
uniquely homogeneous social struciure despite the dispersion of its 
members over the continents of the world. 


Rather than a diversity based on regional differences, it is obvious 

that any discussion of women’s rights among Muslims is one which 

involves untangling the butmeMj diverse responses of these people to 

this question. In fact, any investigator finds himself facing not one, 

u our erent periods, four different responses with which to deal. 

C ? nCemrate 011 3ny ° ne of thcsc > he W* iavesti- 

Fto tbl i* A “ and tfUe - kao * aU of these phases. 

Ftm them » the seventh century Arab society in which the religion 
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gte w. The second phase is that of the early Centuries of Islam, begin* 
a log with the advent of its holy book, the Qur'an, and the cachings 
of its Prophet Muhammad. These were the bases for the Islamic ns- ** 
Hgious, social and political movement as it fanned out in all directions 
from its Arab homeland. Third, we must investigate the third period 
of Islam from the end of those days of early glory, from approximately 
the middle of the thirteenth century, till the late nineteenth century 1 . 
Lastly, there is the contemporary period of renaissance from the late 
nineteenth century to the prerent day. Unless we know out of what 
Soil Islam grew, the world in which it had to make its way as a new 
movement, we cannot understand or evaluate iis special scriptural and 
prophetic contribution. Secondly, unless we know the scriptural and 
prophetic contributions which guided the members of the frith, we can¬ 
not understand their reactions and contributions during the early cen¬ 
turies of Islam. Yet knowing these two early phases the situation 
of women at those times would give a picture which could be accused 
of irrelevance if the developments during more than six later centuries 
of Islamic Culture were excluded. Therefore, the next phase, that of 
the centuries of gradual political and social decline in which a third 
response to the question of women’s rights can be discerned, must be 
treated. Finally, no investigator can neglect the present if he means to 
acquaint his reader with a meaningful and comprehensive picture of the 
facts. Marty changes arc occuring today both in the thinking of the 
Muslims and in the laws promulgated by countries in which Muslim 
majorities reside. To describe only the response to the question of 
women’s rights in the past would likewise be limited, and, therefore, an 
inaccurate approach to the subject. 

We shall consider the history of the responses of Islam and the 
Muslims to the question of women’s right? by discovering what each 
of these four periods practised or approved in regard to five major 
categories which are relevelatory of a society’s evaluation of the status 
of its female members. These categories include customs and rules 
pertaining to (I) Marriage, (2) Divorce, (3) Civil-Political Affairs, (4) 
Social Affairs, and (b) Religio-Cultic Affairs. 

Seventh Century Arabia 

A. Marriage. We can derive many ideas about the status of 
women if we examine a culture’s marriage customs and laws, those which 
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legalise sexual relation*, procreation and promote kinship organization* 
which suit that culture’s religious, political and economic noeefe. The 
.Arabs of the northern part of the Arabian Peninsula were, in the seventh 
century, primarily members of a tribal desert society which was inter¬ 
spersed at intervals by fmall agricultural or trade communities of settled 
populations. Even these sedentary members of the society retained 
many of the customs and ideas of their nomadic forefathers and neigh¬ 
bors. In fact, ihc Arabs of (he settled communities cultivated this 
retention of desert ideals and customs and ideas. We read of the 
Meccan families sending their young children to grow up among the 
members of a friendly tribe in order that they be taught the ways of 
the desert 2 In this society of Jahiliyyal* Arabia, two mam types of 
marriage were practised. One w as a marriage based on a very old 
practice among the Arabs which determined k'nship on female descen- 
dence. Whether endogamous (i.c., between members of the same tribe 
or bayj 1 ) or exogsmous (i.e., between members of two different hayys), 
this type of marriage was called by W. Robertson Smith sadiqah mar- 
t'flgcs. This name derives from sidaq, a gift given at marriage to the 
vifc, m contrast to the n air gift, which originally was given, like a 


compensatory payment, to the bride’s parents or close relatives. Sadiqah 
marriages were of (wo kinds: One of these was the type called beetta 
y Smith, a fairly permanent marriage agreement between a man and 
woman in which the woman remained with her kin. Since she remained 
P her tribe, under its protection and dominance, she retained 

* ®°° ,17 ° f , POWCr . her marm £ e relationship. The second type 
mut ah marriages ; these were temporary unions, often between 

STfl. h °"“° 8‘»ps. a which the husband 

these „!i"' stealthily and „ irregular nervals. & both of 
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marriag e or marriage of dominion. 1 Included in this type were (1) 
those achieved by capture of a woman through war, and (2) those 
contacted by arrangement with the family of the woman, in which a <• 
matr or dowry price was paid to the father or guardian of the bride 
as compensation for her being taken away from her parental home to 
Live with the kin of the male and for the children to be under the 
complete control and dependence of titer father’s kindred group. 
These marriages were a more or less permanent sort of relationship 
legalized by a contract, not between the two parties involved, but bet¬ 
ween the prospective groom and the bride’s father or guardian. In 
these marriages of dominion the woman was the captured or purchased 
possession of the man, and little better than a slave. Her consent 
was not necessary, and males alone made the agreement or contract. 
Minors were offered for marriage by their parents, and there were few 
if any restrictions on the abuses that this practice might bring. In 
addition, the men had the tight to unlimited polygamy, a custom which 
was widespread at the time in Byzantium, Persia, Syria, as well as in 
Arabia. Females who had been unfortunate enough to be captured in 
war were often deprived even the decency of marriage. Instead they 
were kept as concubines, a degrading practice which society through- 
ought the Near East of the time did not censure or evea frown upon. 

B. Divorce. In pre-Islamic sadiqah marriages, those based on female 
kinship, whether of the beena or mut’ah form, the woman had the right 
to instigate dissolution of her marriage. In fact, as we have already 
noted, the mut'ah marriage was not conceived of as anything but a 
temporary relationship. It, therefore, provided a very insecure social 
arrangement in which the woman and children no doubt often suffered 
the insecurities of a one-parent family. In all marriages of male do¬ 
minance, the man had unlimited po>*cr to instigate divorce. The cap* 
ture-or-purchase nature of these marriage relationships gave man com¬ 
plete power over the woman even after divorce. He was not obliged 
by custom to provide any compensation for lus former wife’s future 
existence, and he could even prevent her from remarrying. 

C. Civil-Political Affairs. In the sadiqah marriage, the woman 
did not become subject to her husband, but remained, like the un¬ 
married girl, the possession and ward of the members of her own tribe, 
who protected and provided for her and her offspring and sometimes 
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even for the husband who might be adopted by the woman** tribe. 
In the btfal marriage of intal Arabia ■women were the possession* of 
their hsulands. Therefore, regardless of which marriage custom was 
involved, or if the woman was yet unmarried, she faded to wickl much 
power as an individual in a male-oriented society. In the more ad- 
\acncd settled communities like Mecca she might own property,* but 
for ihe most part she was completely dependant on the male members 
of the community. Even in triLcs where remnants of female kinship 
society were evident, she could not inherit and inheritance was deter¬ 
mined thourgh the male side of the family. If she were a slave h*ld , 
as concubine of her master, a slave either capiured in war or purchased 
she had no hope of even her male children being able to lnliertt from 
their father. There was no settled or formal government and admini¬ 
stration of law in that primarily nomadic society, but the elected head 
of the tribe was always a male. The women played little part m poli¬ 
tical life of the tribe. The two North Arabian queens named on inscrip¬ 
tions of Tiglath-Pilescr III are surely exceptional cases, perhaps remains 
of the influence of old female kinship forms. 


D. Social Affairs. The social position of women in seventh cen¬ 
tury Arabia, as well as in those lands over whieh the new l U.icl <rr o 
swept in iheir outpouring from the 1 enmsula, was certainly unfavorable. 
Though the Jabi/ijjab joeis extol the Leauiy and virtues of H.-ir be- 
loved ones, and give glowing aecounts of eluvalrorus deeds and map. 
protection of women, we get the feeling that it is a relationship of domina¬ 
tion of the strong over the weak, a matter involving male honour and 
prowess dominating the female world, rather than one of sexual equal¬ 
ly. There are numerous early poems involving the eapture of women* 
or showing the dependency of women on men, and their defenseless 
submission cither to their fatheis, their relatives, iheii. husbands, or their 
captors. 1 " Even the insult to a woman, as nr the 'Ann ibnVulth 
story, ts described as an insult not to the woman 1 ersonally bur to 
her status in relation to the males of her family—as daughter of h- 
father, mccc of her uncle, wife of her husband, and mother of her 
son.'* Although women were usually limited to the tasks f 
food and making or repairing clothing and tents £ J TT* 
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The inhabitants of some puts of the Arabian Peninsula practiaed 
the custom of female infanticide. Whether for the reason of excessive 
poverty, or for that of the strong desire for the honor of the tribe— 
which could be seriously marred by any sexual misdemeanor on the 
part of its female members—for the third reason of sacrifice to the 
gods, or as a result of basic rejection of girls in a society where con¬ 
stant warfare decimated the male population and made females because 
of their reproductive child-tearing duties less suited to the pressing 
tribal needs, we find that some of these people, particularly two tribes 
of prc-Islamic Arabia, sometimes buried their baby daughters alive. 

E. Reltgio-Cultic Affairs. It is difficult to give a picture of the 
religious position of women of Arabia in the early part of the seventh 
century, for there was no one religion followed. There were adherents 
of the Various brands of polytheism, mono'atry and embryonic mono¬ 
theism that were found among tiic Arabs at that p mr i Secondly there 
were Jewish, Christian and Zotoastrian communities living in the Penin¬ 
sula as well as in the Arab areas of Greater Syria and in the lands 
controlled by the Persian and Byzantine Empires. Lastly there were 
the hanifs, who were pious monotheists acclaimed by the Qur’an as 
believers in the true religion of Abraham. 1 * These precursors of the 
Muslims were isolated individuals who rejected idolatry rather than 
members of a sect. We have very little concrete evidence of women’s 
role in the religious life of North Arabia in the seventh century. We 
do know, however, that women upon occasion filled the role of pries¬ 
tesses and of diviners among the prc-Islamic Arabs. 14 The Riddab 
("Apostasy”) Wars following the death of Muhammad were fought 
against the followers of various local prophets of the Peninsula, one 
of whom was a woman. But these were isolated circumstances and 
not rejrcctivc of the general rule of male Supremacy. 

Early Islamic Period 

A. Marriage. Even before the crystallization of the Islamic re¬ 
ligion in the seventh century, changes in the tubal kindred groups and 
in the marriage customs of Arabia were evident. The older maternal 
kinship ties had become weaker and less frequent. Marriages involving 
male do m i na nce and kinship were becoming the rule. Even the mul’ab 
marriage, tnough originally a type of union which gave the woman 
an important role—at least because she enjoyed the backing and pro- 
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Islam "brought this reform. In order to promote the broth 

hood o£ all men, Islam taught and stressed the Importance af the Bum 
or extended family as focus of solidarity rather than the tribe whici 
had until that time been such a powerful separating force in human 

social structure. In fact, n was the tribal forces that were Islam’s 

earliest enemies m its struggle to unite the Arabs and the conquered 
people under a single religious banner. There was a desire to sub¬ 
stitute a new bond of universal religious brotherhood for the old intro 
verted tribal bonds. Women, as well as all mankind, had to be assured 
of their rights by specific restrictions and recommendations in the Qur’an, 
in the example of the Prophet Muhammad, and m the crystallization 
of Islamic law (shardah) which was accomplished in the second century 
of the movement. Islam specified that woman was to be a subject, 
rather than an object in the contract of marriage. This contract was 
to be a legal, written agreement between two people which necessitated 
an offer by one party ftjab), a consent {qabul) by the second, and wit¬ 
nesses.!* The two participants were all important in this contract, the 
qadi, or official, was only a registrar. Islam also specified that there 
should be no coercion on the part of relatives. If coercion should 
eoccur, the woman had the right to appeal to the courts for redress. 1 * 
The wife could dictate marriage terms in the contract, as well as di¬ 
vorce terms. Dowries, one initial and another in case of divorce or 
dissolution must be written and be of substance. The dowry, or mahr 
as it was called in Islamic times, was given to the wife, not to he: 
family, or her father (Qura n 4:4) 17 Temporary marriage was cate¬ 
gorically disallowed except m the Shi’ah sect, and even there it was 
governed by a written contract and similar regulations. 18 Concubinage 
was prohibited, whether with free women or slaves (Qur’an 24-33). 
Polygamy which had been the rule m all the countries of that period 
and practiced without censure, was restricted by the fallowing Qur’anic 
pronouncement : 

Marry women of your choice. Then only one. 

Two, or three, or four ; That will be more suitable, 
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But if ye fiaxtibtf-y* shall no* To prevent you 

Be able to deal fwtfy (with them). From doing injustice. 

(Qur’an 4:3} 

In many instances, Muslim jurists have considered the clause on the 
necessity of treating each wife justly (taken to mean physical equity 
as well as equity in love, affection and esteem) to practically prohibit 
polygamy. 


B. Dtione. The innovations regarding divorce brought by Islam 
were no less revelatory of the rise in status which the new religion 
was to bring for women. The Qur’an spcciGcally called for equal 
rights for women and men in divorce. 1 * There is still another passage 
m the Qur'an which implies an equality of participation iit divorce 
proceedings : 


If a wife fears cruelty or desertion 
On her husband’s part. 

There is no blame on them 
If they arrange 

An amicable settlement between themselves. 

(Qur’an 4:128) 

Divorced women have a right to maintenance “on a reasonable scale” 
(Qur’an 2:241) ; and if divorced before consummation, a proper settle¬ 
ment on the woman should be made (Qur'an 2:236-237). 


Under Irlamic Law there are three forms of marriage dissolution: 

(1) by death of the spouse; (2) by act of one or both of the parties; 

and (3) by judicial process. Divorce by the husband or talaq was res¬ 
tricted in the Qur’an by the insistence upon a waiting period of three 
conrecutivc months during which time all efforts at reconciliation were 
to be made (Qur’an 2:228). Tahq-al-tawfid or "delegated divorce”, 
was a similar type of divorce by pronouncement, but instigated by the 
wife to whom the husband had delegated his divorce rights. Another 

type of divorce by act of one or both of the parties is called k&td‘. t0 

It emanates from the wife and is agreed to by the husband for a cer¬ 
tain consideration, which usually involves repayment of part or all of 
the mabr or dowry. Another type called mubara'ab is a mutual consent 
divorce where no exchange is made. Divorce through judicial process 
can take one of two forms. It is called li'an if the court approves 
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divorce because of adultery on the part of either of the spouses** 
It is called faskb (from the root meaning "to annul”) or tafriq (“separa¬ 
tion”) when the qadi or judge annuls a marriage on application of a 
wife who has some due cause for divorce like non-maintenance, abuse, 
desertion, infectious disease, impotence, etc. Faskb divorce is founded 
on such traditions of the Prophet as “If a woman be prejudicatcd by 
a marriage, let it be broken off.”** 

C. Civil-Political Affairs. The Qur’an also brought many innova¬ 
tions to the civil and political situation of women. She became a legal 
entity who could own and manage property herself. Her property 
remained her own even when she married. She was given the righl 
by the Qur’an to earn a living and to enjoy the proceeds as an inde¬ 
pendent individual (Qur’an 4:32). She was included in the Qur’anic 
inheritance stipulations, and she had complete power over her share as 
wife, sister, mother, daughter of the deceased. She was specifically 
allotted by the Qur’an half as large a share as her mal<- counterpart 
(Qur'an 4:11) ; but when we realize that, unlike the situation in Western 
society, her husband, her father, her brother, or the next nearest male 
relative was legally held responsible for her support, we can rcahz- 
thc necessity—as well as the justice—in Such a provision.** Whereas 
before Islam, a man could, by making a will, deny to any of his rela¬ 
tives he chose the possibility of inhentatmg from him, Islam made 
a fixed, equitable schedule of inheritance compulsory on all Muslims, 
female as well as male (Qur’an 4:7). Islam provided that a slave who 
bore the master’s child not only gained her freedom—sometimes imme¬ 
diately, sometimes upon the master’s death—but also the legitimacy of 
her children and their right to inherit with equality, as though they 
were born to a free woman. 54 

Women played an important role m the early centuries of Islam, 
even achieving power in state affairs. ‘A’ishah, one of the wives of 
Muhammad, is a case in point. Not only was she very active in the 
political disturbances following the murder of the third caliph, ‘Uthman’ 
hut in the famous Battle of the Camel in 656, she cheered on and 
led tht troops opposing 'All from the back of a camel at the bead of 
the foray. There is a famous story about a woman who held a heated 
argument with the caliph ‘Umar over the reduction and limitation of 
dowries. After she rose in the mosque and presented her views, tho 
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caliph bowed to the lady in admiration and declared his acceptance of 
the validity of her case.** 

D. Social Affairs . With Islam’s blow to tribalism, and its move 
out of the desert environment, new social and cultural ideas regarding 
women sprang up. The Qur'an’s insistence on equality for the sexes, 
and early Islam’s drive for education brought many benefits to women 
in the early centuries. Women became poets, musicians and leaders in 
various fields. Sukayanah (d. 735 A.C.) daughter of Husayn ibn ‘Ali, 
was a leader in fashion, beauty and literature, whose salons and intel¬ 
lectual parties were famous in the entire Muslim World of that time. 
Rabi'ah al ‘Adawiyyah, in the second century of Islam, was one of the 
most famous Sufi poets. Sufi orders admitted women, who at times 
became leaders of those religious communities. These women of early 
Islam were not veiled. They were enjoined by Islam to b- propnetous, 
but they were never told to live lives of segregation and isolation. 
It is obvious from the following passage that the Qur’an enjoins on 
both men and women the same sense of modesty. 

Say to the believing men 
That they should lower 
Their gaze and guard 
Their modesty : that will make 
For greater purity for them : 

And God is well acquainted 
With all that they do. 

And say to the believing women 
That they should lower 
Their gaze and guard 
Their modesty ; that they 
Should not display their 
Beauty and ornaments except 
What (must ordinarily) appear 
thereof;. . . . 

(Qur’an 24-30-31) 

The Arabic expression “ilia mi dhahar” used in this passage for “What 
(must ordinarily) appear thcreoF’ is one which signifies recommending 
a conformance with the prevailing customs of a region or period, and 
says nothing about, a necessity for the veil, for all-enveloping wraps 
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protective stipulations for herself against polygamy and undestred divorce, 
such rights were not always claimed by the women, uneducated as 
they were and unaware of (hose statutes of the shri'ab which protected 
them. Uncontrolled polygamy and concubinage flourished, especially 
among the rich, despite the Qur’an’s precise legislation. 

B. Ditorce. Though there were laws to provide women with 
means of attaining a divorce under reasonable circumstances, it became 
the custom for men alone to exercise their rights in this regard. Talaq 
or repudiation divorce became the almost exclusive pattern of divorce, 
and it was al used in various ways. Though this pronouncement was 
to be made in a period of tuhr (’’purity”, i.c., not during the men¬ 
struation period), or, m another form, in. three successive periods of 
tttbr, women were sometimes divorced by husbands who did not adhere 
to these stipulations. Though a three month waiting period (W<jW) 
was required before the divorce became final, men sometimes ignored 
this chance for reconciliation and severed all ties with their wives im¬ 
mediately and without forewarning. 'VCuh a triple repudiation ”1 divorce 
jou, I dnorcc you, I dnoico you!” in a fit of male anger, the wife 
was irrevocably separated from her husband. 19 

C. Civil-Political Affairs. Along with the Subjugation of women 
to their husbands or male relatives, we would expect to find little 
progress in the cavil and political rise of women in this period. As 
women became physically, economically, and socially more dependent, 
the average education level of girls, which had gone up during the 
first centuries of Islam, gradually sank lower and lower. And this of 
course had increasingly adverse effects on the role that women played in 
life. It become exceptional for her to actually claim her legal rights, 
whether those were in connection with inheritance, the management of 
her property, ot the fulfilment of her duty as adult member of the 
community. 

D. S octal Affairs. It is m her social role that the degradation of 
many Muslim women of this period has been most notorious. Eevery- 
one has read of the profligate concubinage and polygamy, as w’cll as 
the veiled prisoners of the liarem. Despite the fact that concubinage 
had been forbidden, that polygamy had been regulated and discouraged, 
and that the early Muslims had not condoned suh customs as the 
harem, purdah and the veil, these practices which revealed w oman ’s 
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subordinate role in life have been associated with Islam and Islamic 
culture by many Muslims as well as non-Muslims who did not bother 
to know the facts about the religion, who were given misleading in¬ 
formation, or who knew only this one period of Islam’s history. Though 
the society did not revert to the horrible pre-Islamtc practice of female 
infanticide, the birth of a girl to any family was considered a mis¬ 
fortune to be mourned, the birth of a boy a blessing to be celebrated. 
And no wonder! For the lot of the girl was in most cases that of a 
second class citizen who did not receive an adequate education to pre¬ 
pare her for anything but the role of household servant. Her role as 
wife and mother was only inadequately filled, for she was not educated 
sufficiently to care for more than the barest physical needs of her chil¬ 
dren and husband. It gradually became the rule that women had no 
function in life beyond the immediate family circle inside the home. 
Though Islam, realizing the human need for a mother’s care, had 
given women stronger custody rights over children than their fathers,* 0 
these rights were gradually left unclaimed ; and custody, except in un¬ 
usual cases where the religious courts stepped in to reverse the practice, 
was automatically given to the male side of the family. 

E. Religio-Cullic Affairs. Though God in the Qur’an’ 1 had laid 
great stress on the equality of the sexes, and in the early period of 
Islam this spirit had prevailed, later centuries brought rrcvcrsals in the 
stature of 'i.omcn in religious affairs as in other matters. As women 
played less and less important roles in the family and community life, they 
also played less and less part in the religious life of the community. 
It became the practice for women to avoid the congregational mosque 
for their prayer and to remain at home, thus shutting themselves off 
from the spiritual and educative and community life which had been 
focussed in the mosques of the early centuries. In fact, one writer from 
Egypt has estimated that as many as ninety per cent of the veiled wo¬ 
men of Egypt not only do not go to the mosque to pray, but they 
do not pray at all, nor know of the other duties of Islam any more 
than the names.’ 2 

What went wrong ? What happened that made woman become 
ashamed of her sex, that made her retire to ft position of weakness 
and subservience to the male in these later centuries of Islam ? 

Many explanations arc possible. Perhaps no one of them is ax- 
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clusively responsible. We lave already mentioned the political distur¬ 
bances accompanying the tribal movements in Central Asia which spilled 
over into Islamic lands. Political upheavals as devastating as these 
Turkish and Mongol invasions were, arc bound to produce a shock 
in the culture of widespread effect. And it was in fact this shock that 
forced the culture into a period of conservatism which grew steadily 
stronger as that culture sought to maintain its equilibrium under the 
impact of the new influences from outside. Fedualism may have been 
a second cause for the deterioration of women’s rights. As the prbo- 
lcms of security increased, as the original unity of the Irlamic wttmah 
or community splintered, as wealth was gradually concentrated in the 
hands of fewer and fewer people, the Islamic society sank into a feudalistic 
period from which, in some lands, she did not completely escape up 
to the present day. A fedual society not only takes advantage of the 
peasants ; but, because of the need for a steady supply of warriors by 
tbo petty rulers, because of the law of the jungle which feudalism 
encourages, and because of the resultant need for protection, the woman 
became gradually a drag on society which could contribute little and 
was always in need of protection. A third explanation of the reversal 
of the rights Irlam had won for women is that they were the result 
of the change which occurs when a tribal society moves to a foreign 
or urban environment. While a tribal people lives its life among known 
relatives or friends, there were few dangers to the preservation of the 
tribe’s exclusiveness, its normal kinship patterns, and the control of its 
members. But as these tribal and country people moved to new lands 
and to urban areas, this control was endangered and the society in¬ 
stinctively began protecting its women with great care.®* It was then 
that the Muslims took on the Persian and Byzantine customs of the 
fece veil and the harem. Women were gradually forced into a more 
and more secluded and oppressed life. A fourth explanation is that 
after the weakening of the initial strength of the Islamic movement 
the basic customs and practices of the areas where Islam had brought 
its message began to reassert themselves in opposition to the beliefs 
and principles of the Qur’aruc teaching. For example, among some 
Berber tribes of North Africa, marriage, following pre-Islamic Berber 
custom, is still a form of purchase wherein the husband pays the tttabt 
ox dower to the bride s father and demands it back should the wife 
be repudiated. Also, though Islam specifically forbids this (Qur'an 
4:7), Berber women have sometimes been denied their inhwitanm rights 
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because the official tribunals applied, through ignorance, a local custo¬ 
mary kw instead of the stari'ab.** Whichever of these causes is res¬ 
ponsible or whatever other causes combined to produce an unfavourable 
reversal of the Islamic advance in regard to the status of women, we 
know that by the late nineteenth century, her situation was in crying 
need of reform. 

Reform Period: c. 1900-1970’a 

Then in the late nineteenth century a period of reform began. 
This was partly due to influences from Europe and America, where the 
liberalizing influences of the Enlightenment period, as well as the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution with its need for women to be included in the 
work force, hrd brought about revolutionary changes in the thinking 
about women’s status, if not always concrete results.** It was also 
due to an awakening from within the Muslim World. Reformers in 
various countries began advocating a new look at women’s rights. The 
well-known writer and activist Jamal al Din al Afghani** and his stu¬ 
dent Muhammad ‘Abduh* 7 included reforms in the treatment of wo¬ 
men in their movements. Qasim Amin** was another active leader in 
the movement for emancipation of women as viewed from within the 
Islamic context. While some countries (notably Turkey under Kemal 
Ataturk) sought to get their inspiration from non-lslamic sources, most 
of the Islamic World’s reformers went back into their own legacy to 
re-discovcr the basic tenets and principles which were outlined in the 
Qur'an in the seventh century and to reinterpret them in the light of 
the new situations of the twentieth century. The Qur'an, after all, had 
not pretended to be more than a set of prnicples which must—through 
the help of qiyas (analogical intepretation), knowledge of the hadith 
literature (i.c. the example of the Prophet and his companions), ijMtf 
(community consensus), and ijtihad (independent interpretation by the 
jurists of the basic principles) be expanded into a body of law which 
could answer all the problems of the Muslim people in whatever part 
of the world they lived. Most of these reformers sought change through 
a reinterpretation of the original sources of the sbari'ah rather than 
in a completely new creation based on a foreign cultural heritage. 
Women’s organizations such as the All Pakistan Women’s Association 
(APWA) and the Arab Feminist Union were formed which together 
with the efforts of individual leaders have helped to bring about many 
changes throughout the Muslim World, 
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A. Marriage. Nowhere liavc these changes been mole obvious 
than in the marriage reforms. Polygamy has been brought under con- 
trol again, as Multammad and God in the Qur'an sought to do in the 
seventh century. Today it is the rare exception. Most countries have 
put it under judicial regulation and one country, Tunisia, has pro¬ 
hibited it altogether 8 * on the ground, according to President Bourgib#, 
that the Qut’anic stipulation of absolute equal treatment makes poly, 
gamous marriage virtually impossible. Child marriage has been virtually 
abandoned in the Muslim countries. And marriage without consent has 
been combated by new laws which reinforce the original Islamic princi¬ 
ples for equality. 

B. Divorce. As for divorce a wife has m almost every Muslim 

country now the ability to get a divorce if she has reasonable grounds. 
In addition, in nearly all the Arab countries the talaq (repudiation) 
divorce without arbitration or 'icMah (waiting period) has been dis¬ 
couraged. In Tunisia, m fact, every divorce must be arranged in a 
court of law. 40 In Pakistan no divorce is effective until ninety days 
after being reported to the President of the relevant Union Council 

in order to provide for arbitration. 11 And in Singapore no divorce 

can be granted without mutual consent, except through a sbari'ah court 
after conciliation has been attempted.* 1 

C. CtvU-Pohtica / AJhiirs. In most Muslim countries women have 

been granted the vote 48 The right of woman to own and manage 

her own property after marriage as well as before has been reaffirmed 
by contemporary laws, 44 Not only as an individual but- as a member 

of women’s organisations, the Muslim woman has been increasing her 
efforts to improve the social and political situation in her homeland. 
Women’s societies for social services and for cooperation with govern¬ 
ments in making labor laws and social legislation have been active in 
many countries. Women’s branches of the Red Crescent (counterpart 
of the Red Cross) work for the benefit of all in times of national 
catastrophe and need. In revolutions for freedom, whether in Algeria, 
Egypt or India, women have been known and respected for their cont 
tnbution to the national cause. 

D. Social . 1 flairs. Although the first reformers in the Muslim 
World were men, m the early twentieth century there were instances 
of active participation by women as well. Wo me n’s magazines and a 



number of women writers began to appear in various countries. Stan¬ 
dards of education for women improved, and complete educations for 
them arc becoming ever more common. The Saudi Arabian government 
was one of the last to institute women’s education 4 *. As the number 
of girls involved in the educational process increases dramatically 4 *, 
new positions open up for them. There are now women who ate 

doctors, lawyers, artists and teachers and others who take part in the 

business world. The harem, purdah and the veil are disappearing from 
city society. They were never an important part of rural peasant life. 

E. R cligto-Culiic A flair. There has been little progress to re¬ 
integrate the women of the Muslim World into the religious life of the 

community except in the new immigrant communities of Canada and 
the United States. 

There has been much progress in other fields, but Muslim women, on 
the whole, still lag far behind men in their status and their capabilities. 
As in other parts of the world, including the most "advanced” Societies 
of Europe and America, the lag tn the education of girls is one of the 
major factors for this discrepancy 47 . In the Muslim World the per¬ 
centages of women gettng good education are less favorable and there¬ 
fore the situation of the Muslim woman is more precarious. Despite 
Muhammad’s command for the education of every female as well as 
male, 48 less than half of the young women in Mushmc ountries receive 
more than the most rudimentary education. Until this lack can be 
corrected, the insight and equipment to be independent will be weak 
in the Muslim woman, those rights and privileges granted to her by 
Islam will never be attained, and the fact of their existence will not 
even be realized. 

Islam brought women from the position of chattel in marriage to 
that of equal partners. In the matter of divorce, she changed from 
a completely impotent bystander, to one who could initiate divorce pro¬ 
ceedings and claim her rights of dowry and inheritance. From a posi¬ 
tion of legal nonctity, she became a legal personalaty in the full sense 
of the term, able to hold property, entitled to a just share of her 
husband’s and family’s inheritance property. Socially, with education 
equally required of her as well as of every man by Islam, she rose to 
a position of social and cultural influence and service. Even in religio- 
cultic practices and duties, woman was asked and expected to play a 
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role equal to that of man, insofar as her special physical characteristics 
and maternal duties allowed. Her position in early Islam was really 
an exemplary one, one that should be studied and known by every 
woman as well as every liberationist in the tweniteth century—in America 
as well as in the Muslim World. The Muslim woman, if she is true 
to the principles of her religion, has lessons in equality to teach the 
Westerner and her descendants in the East have to learn anew the 
role demanded of them by their religion. Orientalists and orientals 
zealous for modernization should cease to put the blame on Islam, a 
blame which instead deserves to fell on their own ignorance of the 
feith and on the political and social decline which their nations suffered 
in the past. 


NOTES 

1. When one speaks of periods in the evolution of any culture, it 
is usually difficult to assign any one precise date as a turning 
point. We may mark the beginning of the third phase, however, 
as coinciding roughly with the invasions of the Islamic World by 
the Mongol tribes around the middle of the thirteenth century, 
A.C. 

2. Ibn Ishaq, Sir at Rasul Allah, tr. A. Guillaume, The Life of Muham¬ 
mad (London: Oxford University Press, 1955), pp. 69-73, tells the 
sfory of Muhammad’s foster parentage and his early years of li ft* 
in the desert. 


3, This is a name given to pre-Islamic Arabia by the Qur’an and 
the Muslims. It is derived from the root "jahil” and has been 
generally thought to mean ''ignorance”, i.e., ignorance of Islam. 
However, other scholars maintain that its original significance was 
wildness”, "savagery”, the opposite of bilm ("moral reasonableness”), 
Wthcr than the opposite of 'Urn ("knowledge”). See Reynold A 
Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs (Cambridge: The Uni. 
vemty Press, 1969, first pub. 1907), p. 30 and Igaaz Goldziher- 
Muhammedamsch* Studios, Part I, p. 225. 

4 ' jjj* W ’ Robeft * OIt s ™th. Kinship and Marring ine Early Arabia, 
(Botaon: Beacon Press, n.<L, first pub. 1903), pp. 28£F, for a dfe- 
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cussion of arguments for the idea that early female kinship rela¬ 
tions were prevalent in early Arabia. 

5. An Arabic term denoting a localized hindered group within the 

tribe possessing a common group-name and often, though not 

always, close blood relationship. The word literally means "life” 
or "living”. 

6. Smith, p. 94. 

7. From the word for "lord" or "owner". Smith, p. 92. 

8. We have the example of Khadjiah, the first wife of Muhammad, 
who was a rich widow when he married her and began assisting 
her in the management of her financial affairs. 

9. Nicholson, p. 88. 

10. Ibid., pp. 91-92, 95. 

11. A ‘story taken from Abu al Faraj al Isfahani, Kitab al A&bani, IX, 
182, and related in Nicholson, pp. 109-110. It is the story of 
‘Amt ibn Kulthum, one of the poets of the Mu’allaqat , a collection 
of seven pre-Islamic odes which were probably compiled in the 
Umawi period (before 750 A.C.). 

12. See Nicholson, pp. 126-27. 

13. For a fuller dscription of the banifs, see Nicholson, pp- 149-150. 

14. See Ibn Ishaq, pp. 66-68, for the story of the female diviner and 
Abd al Muttalib, the grandfather of Muhammad. 

15. Asaf A. A. Fyzee.f Outlines of Muhammadan Law (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1955, first publ 1949), p. 74. 

16. "When a newly-married girl complained to the Prophet that her 
father had chosen her husband without consulting her, he immedia¬ 
tely gave her permission to annul her marriage, to which she 
replied: T have no personal objection to my husband and I 
accept him, but I wanted it to be known that a father has no 
right to impose a husband upon his daughter without her consent.” 
This is a badiib related by Said Ramadan, Thru Major Problems 
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Confronting the World of Islam (Geneva: Islamic Center, 1961), p. 
10 . 

17. Qur'anic references in the test refer to the edition of .Abdullah 
Yusuf All, Tie Holy Qur'an (Washington, D.C.: The American 
International Printing Co., 1946, first pub. 1934). See also Fyzee, 
Chap. IH, pp. 110-122. 

18. Fyzee, pp. 99-101. 

19. . . And women shall have rights similar to the rights against 
them. . (Qur’an 2-228). 

20. Precedent for this is found in Qur’an 2-229. 

21. Precedent for li'an divorce is found in Qur’an 24:6-9. See also 
Muhammad ibn Idris al Shafi‘i, Risala, tr. Majid Khadduri, Islamic 
Jurisprudence (Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press, 1961), Chap. VII, 
pp. 147-148. 

22. From a tradition of Bukhari, quoted by Fyzee, p. 143. 

23. See Qur’an 4-34 for statement that men shall be responsible for 
supporting -women. 

24. Joseph Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Lam (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1964), pp. 127-29. 

25. Khalid, M. Khalid, Min Hina Nabda’, tr. Isma’il R. al Faruqi, 
Our Beginning in Wisdom (Washington, D.C.: American Council of 
Learned Socictiees 1953), p. 113. 

26. Fyzee, p. 403. 

27. Muhammad al Ghazzali, Min Buna Na’lam, tr. Isma’il R. al Faruqi, 
Our Beginning in Wisdom (Washington, D.C.: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1953), p. 113. 

28. The ' example” of the Prophet is recorded in vast collections of 
baditb literature which records sayings and actions attributed to 
Muhammad by Mushms of the early centuries of Islam and care¬ 
fully verified by exhaustively compiled and substantiated isnad, the 
chains of carriers or relators of the various traditions, from the 
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time of the Prophet to the time of its being recorded by the 
"traditionists” or masters of haditb. 

29. See Fyzee, pp. 130-131, for "Diiapproved Forms” of talaq. 

30. Ibid., pp. 172-74. 

31. Every Muslim believes that the Qur’an is not the creation of 
Muhammad, but the speech of God, revealed word by word to 
Muhammad His Prophet. 

32. al Ghazzali, p. 111. 

33. Germain Tillion, Le harem et Its cousins, as quoted by David C 
Gordon, Women of Algeria : An Essay on Change (Cambridge, Mas¬ 
sachusetts : Harvard U. Press, 1968), pp. 6-9. 

34. For other discrepancies between shari’ah and local customary law 
in Islamic countries, see N. J. Coulson, A History of Islamic Law, 
Vol. II of Islamic Surveys (Edinburgh : The University Press, 1964), 
pp. 135-138. 

35. Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vincication of the Rights of Women was written 
in 1792, John Stuart Mill’s The Subjection of Women in 1867. In 
1848 an organized feminist movement was bom at a convention 
in Seneca Falls, New York, attended by Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Lucretia Mott. 

36. Born in Afghanistan, al Afghani (1839-97) lived in India, Makkah 
and Constantinopole before becoming leader of reform movements 
in Egypt. He believed women had_an equal natural endowment with 
men. 

37. Muhammad ’Abduh (1849-1905) based his reform on a return to 
the basic principles of Islam. He argued for education of women 
and insisted that improvement of the condition of women was a 
necessary step toward Islamic society’s social reform. 

38. A disciple of Muhammad 'Abduh, Qasim Amin (1865-1908) lived 
and worked in Egypt. He wrote The Emancipation of Women and 
The New Woman. 


39. See The Tunisian Code of Personal Status {Mafallat M-Ahwal al Shakbsiyah), 
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translated and reported in Tie Middle East Journal, XI, 1957, Book 
I, Article 18. 

40. The Tunisian Code of Personal Status, Book H, Article 30. 

41. Sh. Shaukat Mahmood, Muslim Family Laws Ordinance, 1961 (Lahore, 
W. Pakistan: Pakistan Law Times Publications, 1968, first pub. 
1962), p. 27. 


42. The Singapore Muslim’s Ordinance, 1957, mentioned by J. N. D. 
Anderson, "The Eclipse of the Patriarchal Family in Contemporary 
Islamic Law”, Family Law in Asia and Africa ed. J. N. D. Anderson 
(New York : Frederick A. Praeger, 1968, first pub. 1967), p. 228. 
Another province of Malaya, Selangor, barred talaq without the 
approval of the qadi and the agreement of the wife in its rules 
relating to marriage and divorce in 1962. In the Singapore Mus¬ 
lim’s Ordinance, 1957, a divorce can be registered only through the 
qadi and after he is satisfied that both husband and wife have 
consented (Ahmad Ibrahim, Islamic Law in Malaya (Singapore: 
Malaysian Sociological Research Institute, Ltd., 1965), p. 207. 

43. In Turkey women had the vote from 1930 ; in Syria and Indo¬ 
nesia, from 1949 ; in Lebanon, from 1952 ; in Egypt and Pakistan, 
1956; in Tunisia, 1957 ; in Malaya, 1959 ; in Algeria, 1962; in 
Iran, 1963 ; in Iraq, 1967. France gave women the vote only 
after World War n, and to this day the women of Swi tz e rland do 
not vote. 

44. Tie Tunisian Code of Personal Status, Book I, Article 24, says that the 
husband is not the guardian of the wife’s property. 

45. This took place at the primary level in 1960. Since then education 
in Saudia Arabia has become open to girls from kindergarten to 
the university level, though in restricted fields. 

46. The number of girls in the schools of Egypt between the years 
1921-22 and 3949-50 increased over twenty-fold (Nejla 

The Arab World Past, Present, and Future (Chicago : Henry Regnery 
Company, 1953), p. 307. In Iraq, during the same period, the 
enrollment of girls in schools increased from 160 to over 44,000 
(Ibid., p. 308). 
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47. The following ere the percentages of total en ro Umca tg according 
to sex in six Muslim countries. These statistio ate taken from 
Access of Women to Education, The Fifteenth International Conference 
on Public Education con voted by UNESCO and the I.B.E. 

(Geneva : International Bureau of Education, 1952), Publication No. 
141. 


Primary Schools (p. 17) 



Boys 

Gxils 

Egypt 

64.76 

35.24 

Iraq 

75.31 

24.69 

Jordan 

74.29 

25.21 

Persia 

75.18 

24.82 

Syria 

72.11 

27.89 

Turkey 

62.47 

37.52 

Secondary Schools (p. 21) 

Egypt 

90.25 

9.75 

Iraq 

77.49 

22.51 

Jordan 

82.05 

17.95 

Persia 

78.53 

21.65 

Syria 

75.21 

24.29 

Turkey 

63.27 

36.73 

Higher Education 

Egypt 

93.55 

6.45 

Iraq 

83.42 

16.58 

Jordan 

Persia 

97.27 

2.73 

Syria 

81.27 

18.73 

Turkey 

81.16 

18.84 


48. "Education is a sacred duty for every Muslim and every Muali- 
mah." This is a badith quoted by Muhammad Marmadukc Piqkthall, 
Tie Cultural Side of Islam (Lahore, Pakistan : Sh. Muhammad Ashraf^ 
1969, first pub. 1961), p. 142. - l 
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RELIGION AND CHANGE IN CONTEMPORARY ASIA. Robert F. 

Spencer (cd.) Minneapolis : University of Minnesota Press ; Bombay 

Oxford University Press, 1971. Pp. v -f 172. Rs. 45. 

This book consists of leciurcs delivered by a group of scholars 
at tho University of Minnesota in 1968. The title suggests that the 
focus of discussion is the problem of (he relationship between religion 
and modernisation, that is, social progress and economic growth. But 
Arthur Wright, Joseph Kitagawa, Milton Saks_ Aziz Ahmad and Robert 
Jay deal primarily wnh (he evolution of some Asian religions and the, 
changes taking place in them. Only Manning Nash and, to some extent 
Agchananda Bharat i discuss eligiun as a factor in the process of the 
modernisation of Burma and India. This review will examine the papers 
by Wrignt, Nash, Aziz Ahmed and Agehananda Bnarati on Buddhism 
in China and Burma, Islam in Pakistan and Hinduism in India. 

In his analysis of Buddhism in China, Wright examines the reasons 
for failure of the Chinese reformers at the beginning of this century to 
make Buddhism an integrative force as the national religion. Referring 
to Arnold Toynbee’s statement that the "Mahayana form of Buddhism 
was a politically incompetent nligion”, Wright notes that Buddhism in 
China had neglected to develop ciihcr the orgamsafioi or techniques of 
exercising political influenco Intellectually, Buddhism was supposed to 
have prevented development of a scientific outlook and , as a conse¬ 
quence, Wright points out, it was made the "scapegoat for Chinese 
intellectual backwardness ” Even in the social sphere, the communist 
stetc supplanted Buddhism in its rocial welfare work. Wright is of the 
opinion that all efforts to modernise Buddhism as a part of new Chinese 
culture ended in failure so that under the communist state "Chinese 
Buddhism is intellectually dead and no new creative minds are being 

attracted to it.” 
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Wright goes even further and, on the basis of die Chinese situa¬ 
tion, expects Buddhism” to pass from life to history” in South East 
Asia. Wright’s prediction of the radical decline of Buddhist influence in 
Asia appears to be supported to some extent by Kitagawa's analysis of 
the displacement of Buddhism by State Shinto in Japan. Yet the notion 
of the total eclipse of Buddhism in Asia would seem to be unrealistic 
as shown by Manning Nash’s discussion of the Burmese experience of 

Buddhism. Nash maintains that "in South East Aua.religion i> 

inextricably interwined with national identity, cultural creativity and the 
craving for modernisation in a distinctive Asian style.” 

According to Nash, Buddhist revival in Burma had its source 
not in religion but in the political activity and personality of U Nu. 
He suggests that Buddhism as it is practised in Burma is capable of 
providing the country with an ethic suitable for modernisation. Nash 
believes that Buddhism approximates to the Protestant type of 
ethic and that there is a basis for austerity and puritanism in Thora- 
vada. In his view, Burmese intellectuals have failed to come to grips 
with the problem of elaborating an ideology suitable to modem indust¬ 
rial society. Following the Weberian tradition, he tends too easily 
to assume a causal linkage between Buddhist metaphysical doctrines and 
social patterns of behaviour. For instance, he seeks the explanation of 
the Burmese lack of planning and effective execution in the Buddha? 
empha is on long "time periods, the notion of one passing existence 
wedged in among countless efforts.” 

In his excellent paper, ’’Islam and Democracy in the Indo-Pakistan 
Sub-contincnt,” Aziz Ahmad investigates the influence which the classical 
conception of the Islamic state exercised on the evolution of Pakistan 
as a modem national state. Ahmed notes that the Muslims in India 
until the partition, showed a political fear of democracy in which there 
was in fact no theoretical religious element. The Muslim leaders were 
greatly concerned with the protection of their political, cultural and 
economic interests and tended to view democracy as the domination of 
Hindus over Muslims. As a consequence, there was a hankering for 
safeguards (separate electorates and proportional representation) and as 
Rafiq Zakaria has pointed out in his recent book, Rise of Muslim in 
Indian Politics, Muslims, though a minority, were seeking to have tho 
"constitutional status of a majority.” 
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The two nation theory was based on the belief that democracy 
was impossible in India, but it did not reject the principle of democracy 
as valid in the context of a separate Muslim nationalirm. In fact, Iqbal 
and also the Muslim league (c.g. the Pakistan Resolution, 1940) en¬ 
visaged Pakistan as a modern democratic state and not as an Islamic 
state. However under the pressure of the ’vlatmt and Maududi’s Jam’dt- 
-i-Islam, the model proposed for Pakistan was that of an Is-Amic rather 
than a Muslim state. The guideline for the establishment of Pakistan 
as an Islamic slate were derived from the ideal of Islamic democracy 
in the orthodox Caliphate. The classical concept of Slura which referred 
to an advisory body aiding the chief of the state was interpreted by 
the modernists in terms of the institution of modem pa llamentary 
democracy such as the cabiiet. Similarly, ijtna' or consensus of the 
’ulama over theologians was gradually equated with institutionalised 
parliamentary democracy. 

The traditionalist and fundamentalist conception of the Islamic 
state influenced the structure of the Pakistani Constitution. For exam¬ 
ple, in the first (1948) and the second (1972) Constituent Assemblies, 
it was taken for granted that non-Muslims would be excluded from 
holding the office of the President and also that no woman Could bo 
eligible for this office. Yet interestingly enough, Ahmad notes that though 
the Pakistani Constituion was shaped by the classical conception of the 
Islamic state, in practice, the government has tended to follow secular 
principles. For example, the system of “basic democracies” was in 
theory and practice predicted on the purely secular Concept of the 
pre-Islamic Indian Pancbayat system. Ahmad’s paper illustrates the 
problems involved in integrating the classical conception of the Islamic 
state in the modern democratic system. This would also appear to be 
the view of the leaders of Bangla Desh who have opted for secular de¬ 
mocracy even though it is the second larges Muslim country in the 
world. 

Agehananda Bharati, an Austrian Catholic who became a Hindu 
monk, has written frequently on Hinduism. Though he Is an acade¬ 
mician, Bharati’s rambling article, the longest in this book, is a strange 
mixture of the scholarly discourse and entertaining journalism. As a 
foreigner who has some acquaintance with India he sets out to de¬ 
bunk Indian, that is, Hindu religious, cultural and social pretentions. 
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Bharati is merely a passable imitation of that self-conscious poseur Narad 
Chaudbuty. Only his statements are not so outrageou. 

Bharafi deals in his artic.e with modenisation as it relates to Hindu 
doctrine and social and cultural patterns of behaviour. He does not 
really discuss the question of the relationship betwen the religious fac¬ 
tor and modernisation but is mostly concerned with the mo dernisation 
of Hinduism as a religion. As Bharati understands it, an Tnrtiaq cannot 
become modem unless he undergoes the process of Sansfcritisation or 
Hmduisation. He does not seem to understand the concept of Saaakriti- 
sation since he believes it to be a process linked to a Br ahmanical 
model. Yet Srimvas, who originated the concept of Sanskritiration, 
has acknowledged that various caste models may be used in this pro¬ 
cess of social mobility. 

Bharati takes great delight in disparaging the modem Indian who, 
recording to him, claims credit for all major technological inventions 
and discoveries, such as the aeroplane, atom bomb and even the dis¬ 
covery of Argentina. To show that Indians bellicve that Argentina was 
discovered by Indians and named after Arjuna, his authority is some 
mythical subedar of the Indian army. To be sure there are some Indians 
who make these absurd claims, but they belong to the lunatic fringe. 
Even some Chinese Buddhists, Wright notes, claimed to have anicipated 
some of the major discoveries in psychology by Freud and others. 

Bharati criticises the Indian’s tendency to appreciate something 
only after it has been recognised abroad. He calls this rather faceti¬ 
ously the “pizza effect”. Just as the modified pizza has become popular 
in Italy because it achieved popularity in the United States so, accor¬ 
ding to him, people like Satyajit Ray, Ravi Shankar and Subbhalaxmi 
are praised in India because they have been first appreciated abroad. 
Is this phenomenon distinctively Indian ? Some of the major American 
writers such as Melville and Stephen Crane were not recognised at 
home until they were critically acclaimed in British literary circles. If 
today people in the developing countries of Asia are sensitive to cri¬ 
tical recognition from the developed countries, especially the USA and 
the UK, this is an expression not of any particular religious beliefs 
but rather of a transitional phase of economic development. Even 
though Satyajit Ray may be praised at home because be bas been 
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acclaim ed abroad, the fact is that there is still no audience for him in 
Indk. 

This book offers rich insights into the religions of Asia and the 
political, social and economic aspects of their impact in Asian countries. 
It •would, of course, be foolish to underestimate the role of religion 
in contemporary Asia and the major problem of these countries in 
the coming decades will be to modernise their societies within the 
framework of the great religious traditions. 

Alfred De Souza 
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Inter-Religious Understanding 



later-religious understanding involving a reflective attitude bas a recent 
origin. In tne past this activity was the prerogative of theologian* whose 
exclusive aim was to refute the claims of religions other than their own to 
finality and perfection. This pre-occupation of theologians with refutation 
of the rival faiths was hardly conducive to a sincere and dispassionate inquiry 
iato the question of religious truth itself The possibility that a fidfh 
other than one’s own can contain an element of truth was almost ruled 
out. Even the followers of Islam 1 were not prepared to make a sincere 
attempt towards understanding the exact nature of the beliefs of other 
religious men.* The case of the men of other faiths was not radically 
different. The reason for this neglect might have been the attitude of 
cither or in religious matters. The conviction of the truth of one's 
own faith had completely closed the doors of understanding. The 
dogmatic certainty that the truth will ultimately prevail, and that truth 
is completely inside one’s own faith, is always incompatible with a 
serious understanding of the other faith because who would seriously study 
falsehood. 

The modem age has, however, Introduced a new element in the 
religious situation. It has already become a fact of contemporary life 
that plurality of faiths is not provisional, it is, on the contrary, tooted 
in the human situation. The intense activity of the proselytizing raff, 
gions during the last so many centuries hat proved one important Sics 
that historical religions are much more stubborn than what they had b ea n 
considered. The areas of conversion, in most of the cases west, 
and still are areas of 'darkness' where no’ revealed word’ had r e ach ed . 
Islam could not replace Christianity in the Balkan world where the 
Ottomans ruled for a long time and a minority of Muslims could 
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not be converted to Christianity in the same areaeten after An «***£• 
.ion of the Ottoman*. Even in the Middle East, the hew* of the 
Islamic world, Christianity proved quite stubborn. One thousand years of 
Islamic rule in India could not disturb the important areas of hMfbsa 
It is not insignificant that Islam in India spread in areas where Hin¬ 
duism was unfortified. Mere tolerance of the Muslim rulers cannot satis¬ 
factorily explain this fact of history. The real explanation lies, perhaps, 
in the stubbornness of higher religions. It is also not insignificant that 
Islam and Christianity, after more than one thousand years of fierce 
theological battle, are contending in the ‘dark’ continent of Africa. 
One has still fo study carefully the impact of atheistic communism, 
the twentieth century rival to religions, on the majority of bolievtera in 
the Soviet Union, China and the Socialist Eastern Europe, These facts 
are not insufficient to prove that religious pluralism is a fact of life 
and what will happen at the ‘end of time’ will be an event outside 
history. Men of faith still believe and most probably will always bdieve, 
so long faith exists, that theirs is the truest faith* —and this belief 

is the only logic of having a faith—but tins does not necessarily prove 
the falsoliod of the unaccepted faiths. F'rstly, what is not accepted is 
not necessarily unacceptable and, secondly, there might be degrees of 
truth as, m the scientific field, there arc realms of truth. Inspite of 
this conviction, men of faith can hardly afford to live a monadic life, 
quite unconcerned with the beliefs ?nd convictions of their neighbours, 
inhabiting the same planet. Modern life has forced upon human 

beings a need for increased communication of ideas and a 

better understanding of each other’s positions. Co-existence is not a 
mere pollical expedience, it l as also become a theological need. Diffe¬ 
rent faiths do not any more exclude each other, they are, rather, beco¬ 
ming alternative means of discovering meaning in life. There are sin¬ 
cere and passionately religious people all around who do not only find 
some truth outside their own religious tradition but have Shown a 
remarkable, liithcrio unknown, ability to incorporate it info their own 
religious life without, however, falling out from their traditional reli¬ 
gious orders. The age of religious fanaticism is coming to an end 
and it seems, particularly due to the increased means of communica¬ 
tion, that the only alternative to an ordered religious life will be an 
attitude of religious indifferentism which might, in future, create some 
serious moral and spiritual problems, if one bears in mind the feet 
that the human societies arc becoming increasingly permissive. The 
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oaljr abttstaefve ta srf%ioi» aadmomi iadificroitim is a p«sioft»tc *od 
sincere on tins part of men of faith to understand thefs*tli«off 

their neighbours. But u «U things which sec desirable end even i*q»- 
ss«y arc not easy, Inter-Religious Understanding is slap a SiSOtit Dili 
tad presents certain problems which are' Rot easy to be solved. Ills 
felt problem which offers itself in this connect ion is, what is meant 
by religion itself. One of the most perceptive writers or this sub¬ 
ject, Cantwell Smith, doubts the propriety of using the term ‘religion’ 
in a serious study of the phenomena usually called religious. He sug¬ 
gests that what men have tended to conceive as religious and especially 
as a religion, can more rowatdingly, more truly, be conceived in tonus 
of two factors, different in kind, both dynamic, an historical ‘cumu¬ 
lative tradition’, and the personal faith of men and women 4 


Cantwell Smith has successfully proved that the term religion is 
inadequate to describe the entire phenomena usually called religions but 
in the absence of another term which could explain the relation 
between two factors ‘cumulative tradition’ and ‘personal faith’, on® 
feels, compelled to use this term. What one understands by religion is 
precisely a synthesis of the personal faith and the cumulative tradition. 
The tension between these two factors is the dynamics of the religious 
life. Personal faith arises in a certain cumulative tradition and in case 
a ‘personal faith’ is creative it enlarges and even transforms the ttaturo 
of the cumulative tradition itself. There is hardly an instance of a personal 
faith which has no relation to a certain tradition and there is hardly 
a tradition which has remained static in spite of a dynamic personal 
faith arising in that tradition. Religion gives specific quality to faith 
as well a to a tradition. This can be called an a priori of the faith » 
well as the tradition. In the terminology of Rudolf Otto it is the 
‘numinous’ or the ‘holy’, the ‘mystcrium magnum’ which is on the one 
hand an a priori category of mind, and on the other as manifttigg 
itself in outward appearance.® This presence of the holy or the flu- 
miaous gives to personal faith and to the cumulative tradition a speci¬ 
fic character. Whenever there is a reference to the Transcendent there 
is rd'gion present. A faith which is related to the Transcendent it 
qualitatively different from a faith in which this relation is totally 
absent or merely marginally present, as faith in the proletariat or in 
a nation. As m a n is si nationally conditioned, the a priori in religion, 
or the relation to the tnuqncedeqt manifests itself in and through his- 
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te*f. Religion* tradition* grow out of mao’* »»3»a«e to 
and os man's response bad not been uniform la hi 
•n religious traditions. As religion is man’s response to #8 

Transcendent , ot man’s concern with the ultimate, religions are lh» 
d~.ir/w>wt responses of this kind and the ways in which Ask concern 
with the ultimate and their commitment to it is expressed. From this 
point of view, understanding of a faith other than one’s own will ho. 
•a unders tanding of a different manifestation of the same concern. As the. 
Tr anscenden t is also infinite, one can say that no response can ba to- 
gaxdod as absolute, and hence the need to look at the other responses 
of the same kind with humility and compassion. 


The phrase inter-teligious understanding implies that men of faith 
try to understand each other’s faith. Since it has been pointed out that 
faith expresses hsclf in History, it becomes clear that it is not 
the abstract faith which is to be understood but the living faith which 
has evolved in history and might still evolve in History. The similes 
of the chaff and the grain and the kernel and the shell do not properly 
describe the relation between faith and tradition. later-religious cna- 
flkt* do not usually arise on the concept of God because concept 
being a matter of intellectual cognition docs not generate 
emotions. It is usually on the question of the manner in which men 
of faith establish their relation with God that conflicts arise and the 
history of religions shows that there is not only one way of establishing 
this relation erven in one religious tradition. What is an essence and 
a cc i de n t is not easy to be determined. Accidents arise in most of the 
eases out of the essences, particularly in living organisms. A close 
Study of how sects and denominations arise out of the original faith 
throw* ample light on this problem. ‘Heresies’ do not always enter 
from outside, they have a relation with the growth of a faith in diverse 
conditions and different time-moments. One can understand the growth 
of another faith better if one studies the growth of ‘heresies’ or ‘sects’ 
inside one's own religious tradition. For the Sufi, inside Islam , his 
own doctrines end practices represent the essence and the i««rfr utWi* 
which arose around law ana tire dogma are mere chaff, and on the other 
hand to the Orthodox theologian, like Ibn Taimiyya in the wM. 
age of Iskm and to the aeoorthodox in the contemporary age Sufism 
it»df With all its visions and practices, is the worst kind of heresy, 
to mtfitle. the Sufi for eternal damnation. Amon g 
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the $«& Uff who* 'of4a» Y *fce situation <£d oat remain totally difteajs*V 
Tlw medieval Indian Sufi-thisologian Shaikh Ahmed Sitfaaadi '' wag#!* 
a fierce battle against the upholders of dee doctrine of WahdatHd-Wujd#' 
which he condemned as a heresy. On the othet hand, the cssence of 
Islamic monotheism lies, for the unityists in the doctrine of unity, T^sere, 
is a remarkable continuity of thought from al-Jaaaid to Ibn Arabi an 
this paint. Ahmed Ibfl Hanbal regarded God as a ‘person’ for whom 
the creaturely order is the ‘other’ and tho urutyist considered 
the idea of‘otherness’as a near associatiooism, Shirk. These was hardly 
any unanimity on the idea of the essential humanity of the 
Prophet Muhammad in the community of ‘believers’. If the orthodox 
theologians of the Sunni Islam regarded his humanity as an twenty 
of the dogma, the Sufis made a subtle distinction between the Prophetic 
and the Saintly aspects of the Prophet. Al-Hallaj interpreted the idea 
of Muhammad as ‘AbcT in a more or less thcosophic manner in terms 


of thcophany. Ibn Arabi devi loped a ‘cosmology’around the idea of 
the ‘Primacy* of the essence of Muhammad in his mystical writings. 
If the visible arts grew around the themes of Jesus Christ in the me¬ 
dieval Christianity, devotional poetry developed around the person 
of Muhammad Jn Persian and even in some cases in Arabic poetry. 
The orthodox legist and the fundamentalist theologian would regard 
this literature as the worst heresy. Ibn Taimtyya raised a polemic battle 
against such exaggerated ideas about the Prophet, which according to 
him do not find a place either in the Book or the sacred Sunnatd. 
Heresy or orthodoxy, passions, such as Muhammad being an intercessor 
who can be invoked to help him in this world and also on the last 
day of Judgement, form part of an average Muslim’s appreciation of 
the personality of his prophet. In case such passions are regarded as 
mere chaff, what will remain in th< name of the ‘grain’ will, perhaps, 
be hardly satisfying to the average believer whose need for personal 
religion is more than an intcllcctualist theologian’s. 


The question of the orthodoxy itself cannot be settled in a satis 
factory manner, if one turns ones attention from ‘essences’ to history. 
If the Schism of early historical Christianity into the Greek and Latin 
traditions was itself a split of orthodoxy, the split of early Islam into 
Sunni and Sh’ia Islam was not a deviation from tho ‘Right Path’ but 
two ‘insights’, although radically different, of determining the ‘Right 
Path’. One may ever refer to the fierce battle around the question of 
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the 'croUedncss’ or ‘uncrcatedness’ of the Qur'an in the early phase at 
the growth of Islamic theology. The upholders of the latter doctrine 
ate usually called as orthodox, but the fact remains unaltered that the 
Mxalled Mu'tazilitcs were eager to consistently maintaining the idea of 
the unity of God ( al Tauhid ). It suggests that orthodoxy does not 
have a close relation with the ‘essence’. In Indian Islam, in its medi¬ 
eval and recent history a fierce controversy arose on the question of 
the emergence of al-Mehdi 7 . A proper understanding of Islam would 
indude all these aspects of the Islamic tradition. The personal faith of 
even an enlightened Muslim derives elements from one or the other 
tradition. While moving from the one tradition to the other one might 
feel as if he is moving from one religion to another as it is often 
felt when one moves from the Dhammapada of ThcraVade Buddhism 
to the Mahayana tradition, or from the non-dualist Samkara tradition, 
cold and intellectual, to the devotional Vaishnavism or the Siva Cults. 
Perhaps, Hocking has made a very important point that "In proportion 
as any religion grows in self-understanding through grasping its own 
essence, it grasps the essence of all religions and gains in power to 
interpret its various forms.”* 

Yet, another hurdle is introduced when one embarks upon the 
study of other faiths. As a perceptive sociologist of religion has pointed 
out, all expression of religious experience falls under the three head¬ 
ings : theoretical, practical and sociological*. The first obviously means 
that religions have a cognitive element which is itself expressed in and 
through language. The clement of language in literature, particularly 
in poetry, also becomes a stumbling block, but as religion, unlike poetry, 
represents ‘a total response of the total human person’ the problem of 
language in religion becomes far more difficult. Here, we are not con¬ 
cerned with the criticism of the different schools of linguistic philosophy 
or religious language, as it ultimately makes all discussion about re- 
ligion meaningless, and consequently the present discussion as a mere 
exorcise in futility. Suffice to point out here, that although there is a 
referential element in religious language, it docs not refer to an ‘it’, 
it refers to a ‘subject’. In the I-Thou encounter both are subjects, pos- 
•osaing varying levels of subjectivity. A serious difficulty, however, 
arises, when the ‘Thou’ in this relation speak as an T, and precisely 
it is the moment when religion, particularly of the Prophetic type, is 
bom. At this stage, one 4$ also required to make an intellectual effort 
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to distinguish between revealed or Prophetic religion and the Batatas 
of myttkbm. la the latter type there is seldom any reversal of role* } 
it la always die *1* which recognizes himself as the ‘Thou*, and it is 
the T which speaks from the innermost depths of its being, — whldb 
he daclares as identica! with the Thou. In this type the ‘ I* devours 
the 'Thou* which is considered as the consummate moment of self- 
consciousness. It is, therefore, not surprising that the language of mys¬ 
ticism approximates to the language of poetry. Them is hardly any 
command in the ‘mystic religion’ and hence the breakdown of com¬ 
munication between the two types ot religions. It is only when there 
is an occasional Prophetic interrugnum in the my: tic n ligious tradition 
that the two types can enter into a dialogue, which happened once in 
the mystic tradition of India in the form of Bhagavad Gita—Thou 
speaking to an ‘I’. One cannot possibly explain the transformation of 
the amorphous Vedic religion—Vedas, of course, include the Upartishads- 
into Hinduism without this Prophetic interrugnum- This example gets 
us nearer to the solution of the apparent dichotomy between the mystic 
and the Prophetic types of religion. Mysticism and religion am not 
the two irreconcilable opposites but two polar visions between which 
the mature religious consciousness swings. If Prophetic religion heightens 
the ‘Mystcrium tremendum’ the mystic vision centres more around the 
‘mysterium fascinosum’ 10 terms which owe their origin to Rudolf Otto. 
But as the understanding of phenomena largely depends upon the ap¬ 
preciation of differences, and not their obliteration, the point of contact 
as well as the point of divergence have to be borne in mind. Under¬ 
standing is however thwarted by the two sets of linguistic expressions 
employed in the communication of the mystic and the religious visions. 
As further development of linguistic expression largely depends upon 
the original language used, the gap incmases in the course of history. 
An attitude of either/or will hardly prove conducive to understanding- 
One has only to remember that the Prophetic type has moments of 
mystic vision and the latter also has the alternative moment of religious 
Vision—‘the existential anguish of the otherness’. Inspite of this con¬ 
vergence, a fact remains unaltered which the phenomenology of mystic 
systems also reveals that the different mystic paths are det erm i ned by 
the religious metaphysics of the religions out of which these mystic 
paths issue. The mystic paths inspired by religions and determined 
by the Prophetic vision of God are bound to be different from such 
mystic paths which do' not have a particular Prophetic vision to guide 
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them. For instance, Islamic Tasawwuf makes ita starting point the 
tremendous distance of man with God, and compensates it by a pas¬ 
sionate longing to overcome it. It makes the doctrine of Tawhid its 
focal point and later tries to expand ita mystic consequences, bat the 
idea of monotheism, the original Prophetic vision, haunts the Sufi in 
his entire spiritual life. The allusions make the point clear that the 
possibility of neutral language an idea suggested by F.S.C. Northrop 11 
_for discussing various religions and the relation between mystic ex¬ 
pressions and the religious expressions is rather remote, however desir¬ 
able it might appear to facilitate Intcr-rcligious dialogue. A careful 
study of even the Prophetic religious points to certain difficulties in 
this direction. To take only one isstancc, docs the word ‘revelation’ 
express the entire meaning of the Islamic term ‘wahy’ ? The 
former term pre-supposcs the possibibty of the ‘divine disclosure’ in 
ways other than the ‘spoken word’ and the Quranic term “Wahy" 
perhaps, tends to exclude any other possibility except the ‘spoken 
word’ 1 *. On the question, docs revelation continue, the Scandinavian 
theologian Sodcrbolm answers in the affirmative that in the three areas 
of nature, history and moral life, it is possible. This position will 
hardly be acceptable to a Muslim theologian unless the term ‘revelation 
here approximates to the idea of ‘Sign’ (nyat) which the Qura’n 

employs to describe the status of nature and history (as signs of 
God). Even for the Sufi, the idea of ‘divine disclosure’ excludes re¬ 

velation through either nature or history, he will rather prefer the neo¬ 
platonic terminology of “Desceasions” (Tanazzulat). No Muslim theo¬ 
logian has been able to understand the Hindu term ‘ devas* who are 

undoubtedly less than God. He can possibly appreciate it if be com¬ 

pares this term with ‘angles’ of bis own tradition, he might even find 
some similarity between ‘mythology’ and ‘angclology”. This understand¬ 
ing will not be carried out through a neutral terminology but by 
analogy and one has to remember the limitations of analogy. This 
method of analogy might lead to the idea of the ‘transcendental unity 
of religions’, but, again, one has to be careful that unity at the trans¬ 
cendental level does not obliterate the distinctions at the existential level, 
because it is precisely at this level that religions have their meaning 
and become relevant to the concrete existing individual and to the human 
communities. 

This discussion leads to one mote important consideration —the 
butt one in this paper—and that is about the question of the ‘Uni- 
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veml ta nBgioaV A phenomenological study of rcligions-saggcst* that 
the question cannot be settled in terms of concepts, it can only be 
understood in teems of attiriide. Concepts point to catitkt, sod entities 
tie finite. They arc governed by logic which tends to cqpcdve dynamic 
processes as static objects and bence their failure - to explain the ‘nai¬ 
ve rsals in religion’. Religious life, as it has been pointed oat efftiter, 
pre-sapposes tensions, and concepts do not adequately describe tensions, 
particularly when they arise in the human spirit. Religions expressions 
arc finally the expressions of attitudes and it is in this context that 
Wittgenstein's remark is valid, “An expression has meaning only in 
the stream of life”. When one goes beyond the Verbal propositions 
employed in theology he finds that the only universal In religion Is one’s 
own attitude to the “Transcendent”—the “mysterium magnum”—. The 
passionate search for universal in religion has often led the investigator 
to the notion of ‘a or, the universal religion’ a philosophical legacy 
of Platonism, which looks at world religions as mete particular instances 
of the highest and the most perfect religion, of which the individual 
religions are more or less distorted versions. If this notion of the 'per¬ 
fect religion’ goes along with a ‘perfected religion’ on earth, then the 
doors of understanding are finally closed. There will not bo much 
harm if the idea of the perfected religion is only applied to a ‘vision* 
an occasion when God by His unlimited grace disclosed His intention 
to humanity, but serious consequences arise if thi. notion is extended 
to include the entire translation of this vision in contingent historical 
situation. It does not mean that a truly religious person has to sever 
his tics with a particular religious tradition, it only means that he re¬ 
members the contingement in history, and does not transfer the attri¬ 
bute of infallibility to history. 14 The Divine immanence in history does 
not exhaust His infinity, He at the same time transcends It, 


One cannot overlook the paradox, while searching for universal* 
in religion, that religions, particularly the developed historical religions, 
reveal some sort of a monadic structure, which also reveals theif finite 
nature. Religions, like different living human beings are not mere 
names, they arc unique beings hiving their own history, disclosing their 
inner possibilities, endowed upon them by their contact with T— jrarr., 
in the course of history. Each religion has become some tH£$ Wwiwi 
it bad already been something. ArLtotle is a better guide ifi ,c Htfi* matter 
who suggested theta thing becomes what it is and its cg$gf,liqi incite 
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development. As the a priori in religion works in history, them is not 
and will never be one uniform line of development. The history of 
each religion is something like the biography of a person, and to quote, 
again, Otto “——biography is a lamentable and unreal business in the 
ease of a man who has no real unique potentiality of his own, no 
spe cial idiosyactacy as is therefore a mere point of intersection for 
various fortuitous casual series, acted upon, as it were, from without."** 

Does it mean, that the final end of this process of inter-religious 
understanding is ‘despair’ ? It is certainly—not the proper response. The 
experience of Ibn Arabi testifies that to have lived one religion folly is 
to have lived them all.” 3 * One has to live a religion like a true ‘Abd’ 
of God, and leave the question of the final truth to Him alone, who 
is the last refuge of mankind. “And verily unto thy Lord is the limit” 
(Al-Quran). This is the only way to understand faiths other than one’s 
own. 


NOTES 

1. Islam was, perhaps, the fiist religion which accepted the fact of 
the plurality of faiths (Dcen). In one of the early Meccan 
verses the Qur’an addressing those who had rejected the faith, 
declared : 

“Oyc 

That reject faith : Nor will ye worship that Not will ye worship 

I woiship not that which I worship and I That which I wor- 

which yc worship. will not worship that ship. 

which yc have beer, wont To you be your way 
to worship. And to me mine”. 

ax. 

2. Ibn Hazm’s Al-Milal Wa-nNahl and Shahristani’s Al-fasl Fi-al- 
Milal wa-nNahl arc not exceptions, as the intention of these authors 
was not so mud as to appreciate the stand-points of other faiths 
as to prove their falsehood and the inadequacy of their faiths. 
I have singled out Muslim theologians only because the Qur’an 
accepts the fact of the pluralty of faiths. 

S. It does not contradict the Hindu position which maintains that 
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there a» diverse ways to salvation, because this is itself a religious 
position. 

4. Cantwell Smith: "The Meaning and end of Religion”.. A Mentos 
publication, New York. P. 175. 

5. Rudolf Otto: The Idea of Holy. P. 192. A Pelican Book, 
1959. 

6. One may Consult, for instance, Ibn Taimiyya for this discussion. 

7. The reference to the Mahdwai and the Quadiyani movements in 
Indian Islam. 

8. Hocking “Living Religions and a World Faith” P. 198. George 
Allen & Unwin : 1940. 

9. Jaochim Wach; “Types of Religious Experience” page 34, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957. 

10. For instance, the event of Ascension (Mi’raj) in the life of the 
Prophet of Islam and his ecstatic utterance : li ma'a Allah-i-waqtun. 
There is a popular Hadith, often used by the Sufis : "One who 
has seen me has seen the Truth.” Man ra-ani faqad ra-al Haq. 

11. Reference to F.S.C. Northrop* - The Meeting of East and West.” 

12. It is one of the probable sources of tension between the so-called 
orthodox Islam and the Sufis, in (he history of Islamic culture. 

13. Quoted: Wach: “Types of Religious Experience” P. 17. 

14. According to the strict interpretation of Monotheism it will be an 
act of idolatory. 

15. Rudolf Otto: The Idea of the Holy P. 193, A Pelican Book, 
1959. 

16. Quoted : Sayyed Hossein N^sr: “Three Muslim Sages” P. 116. 
Harvard University Press. 1964. 



ali ashraf 


Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
and the Tradition of 
Rationalism in Islam 


In a recent study of the post-19th century Muslim awakening 
in India, it has been said that “Sir Syed Ahmad Khan cannot be re¬ 
garded as an effective force either in the realm of politics or in religion.” 
Sir Syed was certainly not a philosopher in the sense that he was not 
a system builder. But it cannot be denied that the bitterest controversies 
that raged round Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in his own days were more 
due to his religious views than to anything else. 

A gentleman by the name of Moulvi Ali Baksh, who happened 
to be an old friend of Moulvi Mehdi All, Nawab Mohsinul Mulk, wrote 
to the latter: “Whatever difference I have with him (Sit Syed) is 
with his religious views, 1 have nothing against him nor am I opposed 
to modern education..” {Tahybxl sikbkque, 15 Jamadi’ul Awwal, 1290 
H). 


When Ttb^ibnl Akhlaqtu restarted its publication for the third 
time, it was vehemently opposed by certain sections of the people. 
The Nujmul Akbbar of Etawah expressed the indignation of these 
sections in the following words : 

“This damnable Tah^ibul Akhl&qHt was so much hated by the 
Qmm and the country ; it was condemned and opposed on all sides. 
Wisdom lies in not forgetting this. Ever since the Tifopbul Akhhqtu 
had been closed down the people’s hatred had begun to subside. 
AU the well-wishers of Sir Syed know this....Our sincere advice is 
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that the decision to restart its publication should neves have been 

taken.” 

(Quoted &om T*b%ib*l Akbltqat, ibid.) 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan himself attached the utmost importance to 
his religious writings. In reply to the above, he wrote : 

“Soon the time will come when people will realise what a bles¬ 
sing to the Muslims my book KbMtbat-e-Abmadiya and my Tahjdbmt 

A kb toque has been.” {ibid). 

Nawab Mohsinul Miilk who did not agree with the philosophical 
views of Sir Sycd, nevertheless, admitted that “there cannot be any 
doubt that the Tah^ibul Akhlaque has brought about a greater change 
in the views (of people) and has gathered material for a kind of a 
revolution which nobody had ever imagined..” 

{Tab^ibn/ Akhlaque, 15 Rajab, 1290 H.) 

What did this revolution consist in ? 

Sir Sycd Ahmad Khan was a staunch Muslim as he himself 
claimed. In fact he started writing on religious subjects because of 
his desire to defend the teachings of Islam from the onslaughts of 
Christian missionaries and other writers from the West. This inevitably 
led to attempts at reconciling the tenets of Islam with the latest de¬ 
velopments of 19fh century science. Sir Sycd repeatedly stressed the 
necessity of laying the basis for a new Itm-e-kalom- 

Sir Syed was not doing anything new in the sense that in olden 
times too when faced with similar situation, Muslim thinkers had res¬ 
ponded in, more or less, the same way. That is why Sir Syed used a 
term from earlier Muslim philosophical wri tingT—lim-c-kalam. But it 
had to be a new llm-e-kaltm in so far as the problems facing it were 
absolutely new because of the tremendous developments of the natural 
sciences in the West. 

It is a fact that the moment Islam stepped out of the confines 
of Beduin Arabia it had to face questions which necessitated a re¬ 
interpretation of the scriptures. The Mu’tazela, who constituted 
earliest school of rationalism among the Muslims, made their appear¬ 
ance as early as the later Omaiyads. The essential point of depart 
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tuxe 0 £ the Mu’tarela from otters was that they did no* consider ha- 
man reason to be irrelevant in matters of faith. Maulana Shibli relate* 

when objections were raised to the repressions and brutalities 
committed by the rulers of Banu Umaiyya, the latter used to defend 
themselves by quoting the religio-philosophical dictum that man does 
nothing except what God wills him to do. But for those who suffer¬ 
ed, this kind of religious defence of governmental repression had to be 
shattered. Blame and responsibility hid to be apportioned. The Mu'- 
tazela, therefore, came out with the assertion that man, by virtue of 
his reason and understanding, is free to make his choice. Accordingly, 
they arc also known in Islamic history by the name of Qadriab, i.e., 
the sect which believes in free choice. 

An important point to be noted here, incidentally, is the close 
relationship between religious and philosophical controversies and social, 
political issues even in those early times. 

The development of llm-t-k&l&m proper took place, however, 
only after translations of the Works of Greek philosophers info Arabic 
had thrown open the floodgates of new ideas to Muslim society and 
made it susceptible to these new influences. The efforts of Muslim 
thinkers, however, to reconcile the teachings of Islam, which in itself 
has never been a static concept, to the then known propositions of 
Greek science and philosophy, were not unaccompanied by the most 
bitter controversies. This often entailed severe repression against those 
who happened to be in opposition to the powers that be. It was 
a strange phenomenon that the Muslim ruling classes allowed complete 
freedom of belief and worship to the non-Muslims inhabiting their 
domains. But the Muslims had to face imprisonment and sometimes 
even the gallows for any dissent from what was considered to be true Islam 
at the time. An infidel can live freely under Islam ; but there is no 
other punishment for a renegade except death. There is no doubt 
that there must have been important social and political considerations 
behind this accepted code of behaviour—this attitude of non-tolerance 
of dissent withm the community which formed the social base and 
Support of the ruling elite. 

All this is relevant in an objective assessment of Sir Syed’s re¬ 
ligious and philosophical views because Very often the categories were 
borrowed from the old Ilm-f-Mtltm, and if not Sir Syed himself, 
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at lew hie colleague Nawab Mohsinul Mulk, sought to justify many 
ideas of Sit Syed by quoting the authorities from earlier times. 

For example, writing in Tabyibul Akblaqm, Mohsinul Mulk sought 
to justify Sit Syed by claiming that “the Muslim philosophers in the 
second century (Hijra) or at the latest by the fourth century (Hijntb) 
had come to understand the reality of nature in the same manner a® 
the philosophers of the present era and they also said the same things 
which Syed Saheb says today.” And again, “the greatest among the old 
Muslim philosophers agree with Syed Saheb.. ihe difference lies in noth¬ 
ing except in the new nomenclature and terminology. The pheno¬ 
mena which the old scholars of Islam denoted by the terms of Surat- 
e-nau’ija aur surat-e-ju^iya , *J)». ^jl A-c y> tab’ia-t-hdtia aur 

tab'iya-e~jua£ia, A**-*-!» jji ‘a-aJ* ncfs-e-knUiya A aur na/s-tju^’ijM 
aJ}*. ,Ju jjl a-iT and the fheoiogisns described as mala’ika-t-muqar- 
rabitt and mala 'tka-e-mtwakkalin, Syed Saheb 

calls aam am- khas j.U (general and particular) nature.” (Tabrybul 

kblaqrn, Sha’ban 1, 1312 H.) 

Thus while Sir Syed sought to reconcile Islam with 19th century 
natural and social sciences, Mohsinul Mulk was attempting a reconcilia¬ 
tion between the views of Sir Syed and those of the early philosophers 
and theologians of Islam. Mohsmul Mulk was a follower of the school 
of Asha’ira, and the greatest among them—-al Ghazali (d. 1111 A.D.) 
—had in his own writings brought about a reconciliation between the 
views of the protagonists of Ilm-t-kalam and those of the Orthodox 
school. 

Thus Ghazali, on the one hand, admitted—which he had to as 
a true Muslim—that the Qur’an was eternal in God. But, on the other 
hand, faced with the objection that the Arabic language used in the 
Qur’an showed—like the language spoken by the Arabs in those days— 
traces of Hebrew and Jewish influence, he maintained that its ex¬ 
pression in words and syllables was created in time. 

This controversy between those who maintained the Qur'an to be 
eternal and others of the view that it was created in time had a bear- 
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ing on the eternal truth or otherwise of Islam. This was one of the 
reasons why there was so much resistance to translating the Qur'att. 
Perhaps the first translation of the Qur'an by Muslims themselves, was 
done in the Berber language under the inspiration of Ibn Tumart (d. 
1129 A.D.), a follower and pupil of Ghazali. He not only got the 
Qur’an translated into Berber but also had the A^an to be delivered 
in that language. 

Orthodox Muslim opinion, however, had never reconciled itself 
to this blasphemy. So much so that when in mid-18th century India, 
Shah Wali-ul-Uh translated the Qur'an info Persian he had to face a 
iufra ka fatwa. In today’s context this whole controversy would appear 
to be meaningless. It was, however, not so in those days. And for 
very good reasons. The translation of the Qur'an into other languages 
was only a logical result of the attitude which did not consider the 
Qur'an to be the eternal word of God. This appeared to be taking 
away the whole sacred and eternal authority from the book on which 
not merely a community but a whole civilisation seemed to rest. 

Now, in order to answer this question in the context of the 19th 
century, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan had to go beyond the bounds of this 
controversy and pose the problem on a different plane. 

He differs with Shah Waliullah who in his Tafbimaat-e-IIabia had 
maintained that only the meaning of the Qur'an was revealed to the 
Prophet by God, whereas the language used is the one with which 
the prophet was acquainted because of his having been born in Arabia. 
In the words of Sir Syed : 

“I cannot accept the contention that only the content was re¬ 
vealed and the words of the Quran are of the prophet himself who 
expressed the contents in his own language which was Arabic. 
(Khutbaat) 

Against this, Sir Syed raises very pertinent objections. In the 
first place he quotes the Qur’an itself as saying that it was revealed 
to the Prophet in the Arabic language. 

“We have revealed the Qur’an in the Arabic language so that 
you may,understand....” (Sura Yusuf, Verse 3) 
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Secondly, Sir Syed argues that -this kind of dichotomy isetWfeea 
the me aning and the arord is not possible. Ideas. always come into 
the mind dotbed, in words.. But having thus restored the unity of 
content and form, the meaning and language of the Qur’an, Sir Syed 
gives an entirely original interpretation of the very phenomenon - of 
v ahi or revelation. The prophets, according to him, are endowed with 
something like a sixth sense which is not given to other mortals. 'This 
he calls the trait of prophethood. Wabi or revelation is thus the res- 
response of this extraordinary, prophetic sense to the developing events 
in the world. Xnd that is how Sir Syed also explains the fact that 
the Qur’an was not revealed all at once but only in pieces as the si¬ 
tuation demanded. In his own words : 

“Consider yourself and you will realise that no idea can occur 
in the mind in the abstract, bereft of words, neither can it thus be 
revealed. Abstracting content from words is rationally not possible. 
The Holy Qur'an was not revealed suddenly, all at once ; it was re¬ 
vealed in pieces. Faced by events in the course of time, the Holy 
spirit, i.e., the trait of prophethood was brought into action and as 
a result there came the revelation. Thus it (the Qura’n) is a collec¬ 
tion of speeches ) pertaining to different times which God 

revealed off and on in accordance with the time.” 

Having thus by-passed the age-old controversy concerning the 
eternity of the Qur’au, Sir Syed proceeded to lay down a more im¬ 
portant and fundamental proposition that the Qur’an being the Word 
of God, and the objective world as we know if being th? work of 
God, there could not be any contradiction between the two. This 
implied that the Qur’an had to be understood not only in the medium 
of the Arabic as spoken at the time of the Prophet, but, also, in the 
light of the latest discoveries of natural sciences and in conformity 
with them. 

Sir Syed was quite aware of the objection which such a stand 
naturally evokes. If the Qur’an is to conform to the scientific disco¬ 
veries of each generation, which sometimes contradict the earlier dis¬ 
coveries, this will reduce the Qur’an to a plaything of various interpre¬ 
ters. But, says Sir Syed, "We are glad at this objection which we 
accept as glad tidings, for we are convinced that the Qur’an accords 
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with the actual reality. Being the word of God it is in accord with 
the work of God. But its great strength lies in the feet that at 
every level of our knowledge it provides us guidance in affairs in 
which it is meant to guide us. As the sciences go on progressing 
and when wc consider matters in this light, we will find that the words 
of the Qm'an will still accord with reality. And if our earlier under¬ 
standing has been proved to be wrong, the fault lies in our under¬ 
standing and not in the Quran.” (Ta/seer, Vol. 1, Intro p. 20) 

And this applies not only to the past. Sir Syed leaves open the 
possibility that scientific developments in the future, too, even while 
contradicting many of our present-day scientific postulates, will provide 
us with a newer and ever mote profound understanding of the Qur’an. 

This, to say the least, was not only a most unorthodox but also 
a very dynamic way of Qur’anic interpretation. In this dynamic inter¬ 
pretation, the main, active role is played by human reason. 

With Sir Syed reason is the supreme criterion, the ultimate test 
even of the teaching of religion. Thus in the very first issue of Tab^i- 
bnl Akhlaqut, by way of his testament he wrote: “After all these con¬ 
siderations, I came to the conclusion that the only means of obtaining 
knowledge, conviction or faith is reason.” 

It is true that in making reason the sole guide in the search for 
truth and in the understanding of religion, of the word of God, 
Sir Syed was not alone even among his immediate predecessors, not 
to speak of Muslim philosophers of the past. Ibn Sina, Ibn Bajja and 
Ibn Rushd, among others, had maintained that the universe, the objective 
reality is eternal; and that revealed knowledge is not necessary for 
the cognition of reality; theoretical knowledge of the activity of 
human reason is sufficient. 

Among the immediate predecessors of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 
Shah Waliullah and the Ahle-Hadees had prepared the ground for the 
hew rationalism by striking at the root of taqked. Even Ghalib 
spoke of the “son of Azar” (Ibrahim), who could not find solace in 
the ancestral religion. Ghalib sang of reason : 

Jj'l tijf jj ySiU* 
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, "It is through lesson that. man obtains insight into things i $h» 
is the candle which thrpws light on the universe." 

Bat Sir Syed carried the traditional rationalism of Muslim thooght 
forward and made his own creative contributions to ih , 

Making reason the sole guide in the cognition of reality, Sir Syed 
had to face the inevitable question that since it is proved that reason 
is not infallible, and reasonings do differ, how can one distinguish bet¬ 
ween right and wrong and find one’s bearing in this wide world ? 
The earlier Muslim philosophers from Al Kindi and Farabi to Ibn 
Rushd did not have to face this problem with the same urgency as 
Sir Syed. For the former, Aristotle was the last word in the evolution 
of human reason and any deviation from him was unthinkable. By 
the 19th century, however, there had been a fundamental change in all 
branches of natural sciences and philosophy. The truth of yesterday 
had become the untruth of today. Sir Syed tackled this problem with 
characteristic boldness and optimism—and faith in human reason. He 
wrote : 

"Then I considered how to guarantee against mistakes being com¬ 
mitted by reason. I admit that in reality there cannot be any gua¬ 
rantee against this ; but when reason is applied in practice then the 
mistake of the reason of one person is corrected by the reason of 
another, the mistake of the reason of one age is corrected by the 
reason of another age. But when knowledge or conviction of faith is 
not based on reason then their achievements in any age or period of 
time are impossible.” 

( 'Tabzib*J Akhlaqnt, 15 Shwwal 1278 H) 

It will, perhaps, be difficult to find in the whole of Muslim 
philosophical literature anything comparable to this. In his own in¬ 
imitable and simple way but in a creative manner Sir Syed solves some 
of the intricate questions which have baffled philosophers in all ages 
and in doing so he almost comes to the position of dialectics, collec¬ 
tivism and evolution. 

Since the time of Aristotle formal logic was considered to be a 
science both "perfect and final.” In it the mind has to do only with 
itself and with the forms of its contemplation irrespective of any cm- 
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pirical content. To this were added, in course of tin*. Euclidean 
geometry, and the mechanics of Galileo and Newton, which was const* 
deted by latter-day European philosophers, including Kant, to provide the 
basis of reason. These had their source, it was averred, in "the forms of 
contemplating time and space and the logical forms of thought. And 
all these forms were considered a priori forms, and therefore eternal 
and immutable. 

Before Karl Marx, cognition, as a rule, was contemplative. Marx 
was the first to shed materialist light on the creative activty of mind 
and show that it was determined by practice, man’s material activty, 
during which he transformed not only nature but also himself. As 
a result, the reflection of the world was understood for the first time 
tq be not a mirtor-like, passive copying, but an active, creative process 
determined by the activity of the cognising subject, and the level and 
demands of practice. In this way, Marxism combined the idea of re¬ 
flection and the understanding of the role of practice in cognising and 
transforming the world. 

Sir Sycd Ahmad Khan worked and wrote at a time when Marxism 
was still evolving, and from all indications he does not seem to have 
been aware of this new—and soon to become the predominant—trend 
in human thought. It is, therefore, remarkable that Sir Sycd Ahmad 
Khan evolved a theory of cognition which notwithstanding the many 
contradictions in his ideas can be rightly considered among the most 
advanced for his times. With him reason is no more contemplative 
and abstract, but arises out of and is applied in practice ; it is not 
the reason of one individual but the collective wisdom of the whole 
community correcting each other’s mistakes, not the reason of one age 
but the reason and wisdom of each age being corrected in the evolu¬ 
tionary process by the reason of the following generations—it is this 
concrete, dialectical, collective and evolutionary concept of cognition 
and reason which Sir Sycd puts forward as the sole' guide for man in 
his long journey in this universe. Man’s knowledge goes on ever in¬ 
creasing and with this his practice improves and his control over nature 
expands and consolidates. 

This bold Venture m the realm of thought was bound to shake 
the foundations of all traditional faith. Because inherent in this con¬ 
cept of the ever-expanding contours of man’s knowledge of and control 
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ovit nature t« mottoes anil a mote basic coneept---t!« coaoept of the , 
immutability of the laws of nature. Six Syed ms a td^ewt mao. 

Bui his understanding of religion was objective. Defining nature as the \» 
work of God, Sit Syed believed that nature had an objective: existence 
with it» own regularities and laws which do not change. 3ut if tin* 
be so, then what remains of the power* and functions of God ? Htere 
the traditional ideas about God were subjected by Sir Syed Ahtnad 
Khan fo serious modificatins. This evoked protests, even from some 
of his closest associates. Nawab Mohsinul Mulk wrote : 

“The way you treat the (question of) qualities of God..is such 
that if I accept it, I will also have to accept like you that God is., 
bound by the laws of nature. This can only mean that God is a use¬ 
less being and to ascribe will and power, .to him is meaningless.” 

(Tah^ibul Akblaqne, 1 Ramzan, 1312 H.) 

, This was rank heresy. And it was characterised as such by Moh- 

\ sinul Mulk. For if the laws of nature will take their own course and 
even God cannot do anything to change it, then prayer or dmt is also 
jyjpless in so far as this cannot bring about any change in the con¬ 
ditions of man, Mohsinul Mulk wrote that “to deny the efficacy of 
dm in the achievement of material objectives is in practice heresy 
(dahriyat).” 

Sir Syed’s reply is very interesting : 

“..You also know that God is omnipotent. He can do whatever 
he likes. Does not the j Qur’an say so. Then if by virtue of being all 
powerful he sent the hypocrites and the infidels into heaven and the 
Muslims into hell—then what will you do ?" 
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World Problems : 

A Hindu PenpectlTe 


During October, 1970, I had the opportunity of attending the 
World Conference on Religion and Peace held ?.t Kyoto (Japan) as a 
member of the Indian delegation. The purpose of the Conference was 
to discuss the urgent issues of peace and the part that religions can 
play in achieving it. As we attended the inaugural session of the Con¬ 
ference, an item in the morning newspapers arrested our attention : 
tjitee separate and independent nuclear explosions (two underground and 
one in the atmosphere) had been carried out the day before by the 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and Peoples’ Republic of China. We are shocked 
and frustrated, for it showed how much influence religions and religio¬ 
nists exercised on the persons at the helm of affairs and on their poli- 
ciesl I mention this, because I believe that we should not have any 
illusions that religions or religionists ate going to solve the problems 
of the world. Wc should rather proceed with the awareness that the 
scope of the operation of religious forces in matters of politics and 
economics has become considerably limited in the modern world. 

Speaking from a Hindu context, I must say that institutional re¬ 
ligion has been relegated to a secondary position within this tradition? 
indee , it is even looked upon with suspicion because of its associa- 
tion With communal ism and casteism. The assasination of Mahatma 
i y a self-styled ‘defender of Hinduism* has reinforced this 
attitude. 

A Hindu, by and large, is not satisfied with, and indeed is very 
critical of, the role that organized religion has played in life and his- 
* Rations the validity of its social restrictions and refuses to 
follow blindly traditional authorities. He regards traditional religion 
as a orm devoid of confent. He misses in it true religious spirit or 
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s pirt faa ltf y. And yet lie is not opposed to the quest that underlies re¬ 
ligion bat, instead, condemns its misuse and exploitation for e*£|*- 
neoas purposes. He doubts the Value of many allegedly religious 
practices, opposes secta r ian ism and makes his appeal to hsnaontty a* a 
■whole. Jawaharlal Nehru has given a typical expression to this attitude 
in his AMteHegrjpby ; 

India is supposed to be a religious country above everything else, and 
Hindu, Moslem, Sikh and others take pride in their fai Us and 
testify to their truth by breaking heads. The spectacle of whit Is 
called religion, or at any rate organised religion, in India and 
elsewhere has hi led me wih horror, and I have frequently 
condemned if and wished to make a clean sweep of it. Almost 
always it seems to stand for blind belief and reaction, dogma and 
bigotry, superstition and exploitation, and the preservation 
of Vested interests. And yet I kr.cw Well that there was 
something else in if, something that supplied a deeper inner 
craving of human beings.' How else could it have been fhc 
tremendous power if has been and brought peace and com¬ 
fort to innumerable souls ? Was that peace merely the shelter of 
blind belief and absence of questior ing, the calm that comes 
from being safe in harbour, protected from the storms of the open 
sea, or was if something more ? In some cases certainly, if 
was something more. 

I believe it is'this 'something more’ that represents the spirit of 
Hinduism. It is this ‘something more’ that modern Hindu loaders from 
Rammohan Roy to Mahatma Gandhi have concerned themselves with. 
These enlightened reformers spotlighted the evils and excrescences 
that had crept info their religious practices and aimed at a transfor¬ 
mation of Hindu society and tradition. But they reaffirmed the inhe¬ 
rent worth of Hindu ideals and heritage and tried to recover the 
spirit of Hinduism represented by the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Bhagavadgita and a galaxy of seers and saints down the ages. 

It has often been remarked, and rightly so, that Hinduism is 
hardly a religion in the Western sense of the term. The ancient and 
inclusive term for religion used by the Hindus is dbarma. Bat dbar* 
M4 is more than religion; it comes from the root dbr, which means 
to hold together^ It is an ethical and a spiritual concept which 
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comprehends a whole range of personal and social responsibilities; ,41 
lays down a way of life which aims at securing the material a ad *f&- 
rltual sustanance and growth of both individual and society. Maid- 
bbarata describes dbsrma in the following Words : > . 

Dbarma was declared for the advancement of all creatures ; Therefore 
whatever brings forth advancement and growth is dbarm. 

Dianna was declared for preventing creatures from injuring each 
other ; 

Therefore dbirma is that which prevents injury to creatures. 

Dbarm a is so called because it maintains all creatures ; Therefore 
dbarma is that which is capable of upholding all creatures. 

{Sand Parva, x. 10-11 j 

Modern Hindu leaders have focussed their attention on certain 
enduring principles of their dbarm a : the unity of life, the primacy of 
truth, reverence for life ( ahimsa ), the spirit of renunciation (tyagfi) and 
the value of moral and spiritual striving (yoga). They aimed at relating 
these principles to modern man and his problems. Their efforts were 
directed towards making religion once again function in a creative way 
so that it could lead man as an individual to a higher state of being, 
and collectively to a higher and more humane society. They succee¬ 
ded in stopping many abuses and remedied many injustices ; but a good 
deal still remains to be done. Their lasting contribution consists in the 
fact that they have focussed the attention of their co religionists on 
the essential elements of their own religion. 

Unity cf Lije : 

Insistence on the unity of life has many and deep implications. 
It means that everything in the universe partakes of one life and the 
isolation is impossible because we are all knit together in that which 
is the common basis of all existence. Everything in the universe 
is interdependent. Behind all the outer difference is a basic unify; 
one should therefore look upon all human beings as equal, no mattes 
whether they ate called high caste or low caste, Hindu, Buddhist, 
Christian, Jew, Moslem or Sikh or atheist. For, when one hates another 
person, he also hates himself; when he robs another person, he also 
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robs himself. Consequently, none can really thrive at the cost of another. 
If ail men veto to live on the basis and recognition of this unity, 
this earth would indeed be heaven t No Wats, competition, distrust, 
jealousy ot all the test that makes for the present condition of 'the 
world* Indeed, it is on nothing greater than the recognition of jthe 
unity of life and the brotherhood of human being that the safety of the 
world depends. 

The problems of the world are due to disharmony : disharmony 
within and disharmony without. It ig engendered by greed, lust, ill- 
will, and ignorance. It is the absence of harmonious relations from 
which spring the wide-spread tensions—religious, political, economic, 
racial—each of which threatens to plunge the world into a catstrophic 
war. According to the Hindus, the solution consists in the develop¬ 
ment of mutual harmony based on the appreciation of the deeper unity 
which embraces the many. They stress a way of life that is intended 
to produce internal equilibrium and external harmony. 

Harmony of Religions : 

In the chequered history of man, religion has often been used to 
justify wars. Belligerents have prayed to the same God to give them 
victory; religious leaders have blessed wars. Whereas religions are sup¬ 
posed to unite humanity, they have often worked and still function as 
strong divisive forces. The point ■worth pondering is : how can 
religions reconcile the differences of the world if they do not Compose 
their own differences that proceed from narrowness and sectarian jea¬ 
lousies ? Unless mutual and harmonious relations are established among 
the great religions of the world (and their followers) on the basis of 
a deeper understanding of one another, none of them can truly claim 
to be a fit instrument for solving world poblems. I believe that, 
in this connection, the Hindu approach to religious harmony may be 
of wider interest. 

Very early in Indian history, the idea of one Reality manifesting 
itself in many forms became a common belief of the Hindus. They Were 
convinced that differences in names and forms did not mean that the 
reality they stood for was different. Rigveda declares : ‘Truth is one 
and the sages call it by different names’. This idea of unity amidst 
variety helped the Hindus in their recognition and appreciation of dUfc- 
tent forms of worship and conceptions of the Supreme Being* 
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The Upani shads accord recognition to alternative -ways of concei¬ 
ving the Supreme Being, Brhadaraxjmka and Cbbaadtfyd view the highest 
Reality as impersonal, whereas the Katha, Mwdaka, and Svttatvatdr* conceive 
the same in personal terms. The rest of the Upanishads henceforth accept 
both conceptions as valid. This was an important breakthrough; it 
has enabled the Hindus to be at home with those traditions that con¬ 
ceive the Supreme as a personal God as well as with those traditions 
that conceive the Highest as transcendent and supra-personal, capable 
of being described only negatively. This idea of the divine is beauti¬ 
fully described by the Bhagavats (i.ii.ll) : ‘Knowers of Truth declare that it 
is the one and the same non-dual Reality that is variously called Brah¬ 
ms*, Paramatman and Bbagavan'. 

Different Hindu sects like Vaishnavism, Saw'jvw and Saktism, 
etc., worshipping the Supreme Being under different names, flourished 
together through the ages. Six schools of Hindu philosophy came to 
prominence and accepted one another as orthodox. Bbagavodgita has 
given classicl expression to this attitude : 

Whatever form one desires to Worship in faith and devotion 
In that very form I make that faith of his secure (VII. 21) 

Even those who ate devoted to other gods and Worship them in 
Full faith, even they O, Kaunteya, worship none but me (1X23) 

In whatever way men resort to me, even so do I render to 
them ; 

In every way O, Partha, the path followed is Mine (IV. 23). 

Throughout history, Hindus have tried to give expression to an 
ecumenical spirit in religious matters. Reverence for other religions has been 
an essential of their spiritual vision. The followers of other religions 
Who Sought shelter in India from persecution in their own lands, 
for example, have been received there with warmth and understanding. 
Indian history affords many such examples, but I shall cite only two 
recent instnees: In 1961, India offered refuge and hospitality to the 
Dalai Lama and 80,000 of his followers from Tibet who sought shelter 
to India from the threat of the Chinese army. Indian leaden were 
aware of the possible repurcussions of this action for their relations 

with the Peoples Republic of China. Yet President Radhakrishnan set- 

* 
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fled the argument by saying : "We cannot g© against our own history 
and tradition.” Recently, more than 8 million refugees came to India 
from East Pakistan to escape from military tyranny. It is a weight 
that a nation oppressed by poverty and over population cannot endure. 
And yet, the people Would rather share whatever they have with those 
unfortunate refugees than seal their borders or drive them away. 
After the emergence of independent Bangla Desh, these refugees haws 
now returned to their free country. 

Hindus believe that all the great religions of the world are not 
only relevant but also necessary in the context of the diversity of 
human needs. They see each of them as supplying a felt need in the 
spiritual progress of humanity. The appreciation of Various forms of 
Worship and a willirgr.ess to learn from other traditions are implicit 
in this attitude. Its practical expression is to ‘live and let others live’. 
Mahatma Gandhi, in our own time, believed that violence and intole¬ 
rance nullified truth and he lifted the ancient and continuous tradi¬ 
tion of tolerance and love to greater heights than ever before. Arnold 
Toynbee observes : “A spirit of non-violence is a state of feeling ins¬ 
pired by a moral ideal....and the Indian outlook that, as I see if, 
the intellectual counterpart of the Indian spirit of non-violence is a 
belief that for us human beings, there is more than one approach fo 
truth and to salvation.” 

One is tempted to imagine what a difference if would make to 
the peoples involved and the World at large, if this approach were 
adopted in the relations of Protestants and Catholics in Ireland, Jews 
and Moslems in the Middle East, Greek and Turkish Cypriots (in 
Cyprus, Maoists and Buddhists in Tibet and last but not the least, 
Moslems and Hindus in the Indian sub-continent. Indeed, the recon¬ 
ciliation of the last mentioned two communities is the biggest chal¬ 
lenge facing the Hindus today. And there seems to be no other way 
to solve this problem but that shown by Gandhi. 

Unity of Truth : Science tend spirituality 

An Upanishadic sect prays : “The face of Truth is covered with a 
golden disc ; unveil it my Lord, so that I may have a glimpse of Truth’ 
(Isa, I. 16). Mahatma Gandhi describes Hinduism as ‘a search for 
Truth through non-violent means’. He equates spirituality with truth 
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ethics with non-violence. “Truth alone triumphs, not falsehood” 
(satyxmeva jt.yt.tc nisnsm) ; ‘There is no religion higher than Truth, (affpth 
tuuii pan dbarmab) ; ‘Non-violence is the highest virtue, {tbims* pawn 
dbarmab )—these affirmations give the Hindus the basis for their thought 
and work. They also afford a common ground with all seekers, inlcu- 
ding the scientist and the agnostic. No wonder Gandhi preferred to 
say ‘Truth is God* instead of ‘God is Truth.’ 

Truth is sought in two ways : by studying the facts of the ex¬ 
ternal world and by seeking to understand the deeper truths of human 
nature, the meaning and purpose of life. These approaches are de¬ 
signated by the Hindus as apara vidja and para vidja, the way of science 
and the way of spirituality. They are not opposed, but are comple¬ 
mentary. According to the Taittiriya Upamshad, there has been a steady 
ascent from the inorganic to the organic, from the organic to the senti¬ 
ent, from the sentient to the rational, and the rational must grow info 
the spiritual. Spirituality ptobes the underlying unity of life and aims 
at elevating all life to higher levels. But science, with all its magni¬ 
ficent achievements, does not touch all the vast unknown region around 
us. Indeed, its methods are inadequate to deal with the artistic, the 
moral and the spiritual aspects of life. 

The nineteenth century has been remarkable for ifs search for the 
truths of nature in the West ; but it also saw the eclipse of religion 
in Europe. It witnessed a growing chasm between the scientific 
view of the world and the religious view. Progress in science yielded 
vast power, resulting in unprecedented industrial and technological 
advancement as well as in a hihsr standard of material life. But all 
this knowledge and advancement have not brought man peace, joy and 
fulfilment. On the contrary, the match of ‘progress'has brought along 
with it increasing depersonalization and mechanization of life, increased 
human misery, mental and moral sickness, terrible wars, atomic des¬ 
truction and so forth. In the modern world, to quote Bertrand Russell, 
“We are in the middle of a race between human skill as fo means 
and human folly as to ends." The time has now come to ask: for 
what ultimate purpose is this science and technology? Is this not the 
question that Jesus pointedly posed 2,000 years ago : what is the good! 
of gaining the Whole world and losing one’s own aoul ? 

An industrial economy that refuses to recognise man as a spiti- 
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tuftl being threatens him with all sort* o£ moral and psychic perils. 
Strife, insecurity, suspicion and vanity endanger his very existence. He 
seems to have forgotten howto live without in) uring himself or his 
neighbours. Even as he is conquering the stars, he is decaying within, 
using the power yielded by science for destructive purposes, man has 
become a problem unto himself and is facing a serious spiritual crisis. 
He knows mom about things but less about himself and the World of 
inner reality. And because of this lack, he is unable to make proper 
use of his scientific advances. Consequently, he finds himself today in 
what Walter Lippm&n calls a ‘minor dark age’, his can be remedied 
only by developing the heart along with the head, by a synthesis of 
science and spirituality. Jawaharlal Nehru observes in his Diieomy of 
Indio : 

Science has dominated the Western world and everyone there pays 
tribute to it, and yet the West is still far from having developed 
the real temper of science. If has still to bring the spirit and 
the flesh into creative harmony. In India, in many obvious ways, 
we have a greater distance to travel. And yet there may be fewer 
major obstructions on our way, for the essential basis of Indian 
thought for ages past, though not its later manifestations, fits in 
with the scientific temper and approach as well as with inter¬ 
nationalism. It is based on a fearless search for truth, on the 
solidarity of man, even on the divinity of everything, and on the 
free and co-operative development of the individual and the spe¬ 
cies, ever to greater freedom and higher stages of human growth. 

Our scientific and spiritual approaches should pay sufficient at¬ 
tention to the total needs of human beings—physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual. Scientists and technologists must learn to respect certain 
spiritual ideals. Religions must be informed by a scientific spirit of 
reasoning and experimentation so that they can rid themselves of super¬ 
stition and dogmatism. Without the help of technology, many of the 
cherished ideals of religion, such as human brotherhood and welfare, 
would remain mere abstractions. As the late President Zakir Husain 
of India said: “Science without religion become rudderless in terms 
©f human destiny, and religion without science tends to superstition and 
reaction. The gap between religion and science if not closed will be 
fetal to the growth and progress of human society.” Only when sci¬ 
ence is inspired by spirituality can it rise to nobler heights and fulfill 
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greater purposes; only when spirituality embraces science can human 
society emerge as a united, prosperous, happy world community. Swamy 
Ranganathananda, speaking about the contribution of Vedanta in this 
regard, observes : 

This enrichment of the inner life, this deepening of the roots 
to match the widening of the branches, this strengthening of the 
stakes along with the lengthening of the ropes is the unique con¬ 
tribution of religion to civilization. Steady wisdom and Stable 
character are its watch words. 

[External values for a Changing Society, Advaita Ashram, Calcutta, 
p. 166) 

Harmony with Nature 

There is a feeling in certain theological and cultural circles of the 
West that there is ‘sudden, unaccountable break’ between Natute and 
man. The Western man thinks of himself as the ‘centre of all things’ 
and the ‘darling of creation’, set apart from the world of inanimate 
things and beasts. When facts reveal something different, he is shocked. 
He learned with dismay that this earth is not the centre of the uni¬ 
verse, let alone the solar system. Another shock awaited him when he 
Was told that human species are not born ‘full, faultless, and finished’,- 
but are evolved and continuous with the animal world. Freud’s dis¬ 
covery of the Unconscions and its function administered another shock 
to the grandiosity of man who prided himself of being predominantly 
rational. 

The sense of man’s superiority in the scale of creation is not 
absent from the Hindu mind. But that superiority, as the Hindus see 
it, docs not consist in the power of possession or conquest, but in the 
power of union or communion. They see the natural world as a mani¬ 
festation of absolute Reality. According to the Bhagavadgita, “What¬ 
ever in this world is powerful, beautiful or glorious, that you may know 
to have come forth from a fraction of my power and glory.” Hindus 
have therefore chosen their places of pilgrimage on the tops of moun¬ 
tain or the banks of rivers, wherever there was some special natural 
°«*ofy or grandeur. When they resorted to those places, thn mind 
%aa intended to be released from, the narrow necessities of life for self- 
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Hindus believe that all that exists is created by the j faqwem o 
Being and is sustained by Him. They see the supreme spirit imma¬ 
nent in nature. Isa Upanished says : whatever moving thing there 
is in this moving World, all that is enveloped by the Lord; thou may- 
est enjoy by renouncing it ; covet not anybody’s wealth*. This is the 
basis of man’s affinity with the natural world. He looks upon the 
rivers as mothers capable of bestowing prosperity and plenty. He 
regards mountains as abodes of gods. He is conscious of his intimate 
relationship with nature and acknowledges his kinship with if. 

Nature is not man’s enemy , she is his ally. Man grows in the 
lap of nature and receives sustenance from her. The basic needs of 
human beings, such as food, clothing and housing, come largely from 
land and other gifts of nature. These natural resources are given not 
for selfish exploitation by one group or nation or generation of 
another, but to be shared by all creation. Human life, animal life and 
plant life are all interdependent. But man is abusing them; he has 
shown himself to be short-sighted and selfish. His scientific and indus¬ 
trial achievements often undermine the natural environment and his 
inhumanity to the world of nature is rebounding on himself. The 
crisis today is not only what man is doing to the natural environment, 
but what the environment is doing to him in revenge. He is faoed 
with air pollution, wafer contamination, diminishing wild life, hazards of 
radiation and polluted vegetation. His health amd prosperity are under¬ 
mined. He is deprived of direct contact with nature in the overgrown 
cities, led to artificial and unnatural living, crime and chaos. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore observes : 

When by physical and mental barriers wc violently detach our¬ 
selves from the inexhaustible life of nature; when we become 
merely man, but not man-in-the-universc, we create bewildering 
problems, and having shut off the sources of their solution, we 
try all kinds of artificial methods each of which brings its ovtfo .... 
crop of interminable difficulties. When man leaves hi* resting place*!"'< 
in the universal nature, when he walks on the single tope of 
humanity, it means either a dance or fall fox him, he has cease? 
lessly fo strain every nerve and muscle fo keep his balance at 
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each step, «nd then in the intervals of his weariness, he fulminate* 
against Providence and feels a secret pride and satisfaction in 
thinking that he has been unfairly dealt with by the whole scheme 
of things. 

(Sadbatu, The Macmillan Co., p. 9-10) 

Nature owes its significance to a transcendent principle whose 
mind is reflected in if ; it reveals a supreme intelligence. This world 
is God's world and all the things thereof belong to Him. He underlies 
and informs the cosmic process. There is nothing so satisfying and 
comforting as contemplating the universe at large. As Wordsworth 
laments : 

The world is too much with us, late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 

Little we sec in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon. 

Nature is not there to be exploited or possessed. It has a deeper 
significance and deserves respect. We have to develop harmonious 
and co-operative relationships with nature for our own happiness and 
long-term benefit. 

TJnlty of Humanity 

The essential aspiration of the Hindus is to the ‘oneness of hu¬ 
manity’. They hold that all men arc one in truth and love, one human 
family. There can be no peace and wholeness in society when it is 
divided by caste, creed, colour, class and national boundaries, etc. This 
does not mean that the tremendous Variety in the different spheres of 
human existence can be ignored. Unify is not uniformity. The Hindus 
understand and appreciate the differences ; and yet they recognize 
as their ideal the overriding unity of humanity and therefore, the need 
to learn to lie and work together for human Welfare (although they 
have often fallen short of the ideal in practice). 

The problems of today are immense because we are required to 
deal not with small tribes or groups, but with large national societies 
or the Whole of humanity itself. The problems of the present World 
cannot be solved on a partial basis. Our success will depend oa our 
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abilify to organise (he World into a single family based on the spiritual 
oneness of humanity. There are tensions and conflicts all ever the 
world, between big powers, between smaller states and between differ¬ 
ent sections of society in a single state. There are conflicts of race, 
religion, creed, and class. There are sharp differences between countries 
professing different ideologies ; and constraints upon the smaller countries 
to follow this or that ideology. This has divided the world into war¬ 
ring camps threatening each other with destruction. One Wonders i 
is not peaceful co-existence of different ideologies possible ? it is ab¬ 
surd to deny or ignore sharp differences and conflicts; but it is even 
more absurd to fry to solve them, in the present context, by way of 
violence and war. Declared and undeclared wars are bringing unfold 
misery and destruction to many parts of the World today. Innumerable 
lives are lost and vast economic resources are wasted for no purpose. 
Local wars have the tendency to lead the big powers quickly info a 
mighty conflagration. Indeed, the issue of war and peace is the most 
pivotal issue of our age, and if it is not satisfactorily solved, the future 
of mankind is doomed. 

History is a witness to the fact that War results from oppression, 
denial of freedom, exploitation, ignorance and inequal treatment of hu¬ 
man beings by other human beings. War is not an isolated pheno¬ 
menon ; it is a symptom of unjust and disharmonious order in the 
human community. There are many deep underlying causes of war— 
political, economic and psychological. They stem from greed, lust for 
power and fear. Fear is probably the greatest evil, for out of if most 
often arises violence. Violence and untruth ate consequences of fear 
and the most powerful nations today are affected by it. Wars stem 
from wide-spread social and economic injustices, from racial intoler¬ 
ance, discrimination of -Various types, and the increasing gap between 
the rich and the poor nations and classes. At the root of war is some 
form of inequity or denial of some human right. Therefore, war will 
not be eliminated unless we move decisively toward the recognition of 
human dignify and solidarity and toward the goal of social justice in 
its widest meaning in all our inter-national and intra-national relations. 

The quest for peace through violence and war has proved to be 
self-defeating. Two world wars have not ended wars. The modem 
military weapons have become so indiscriminate and their effects so 
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catastrophic flat fhe very exist once of mankind is threatened. Rather 
than providing security, violence and war will lead only to further 
insecurity. The old theory that, when threatened, the right thing to 
do is to increase one’s ability to kill does not hold good anymore. 
In fhe present context, increasing the ‘ability to kill’ is only ‘paving 
the way for suicide.’ The most formidable enemy that th reat en s man 
is the armaments race. Modern states ate pursuing the arms race 
to their own peril. Even military alliances lead to further insecurity 
and fear. They corrupt the atmosphere of the world. 

Violence challenges the most valiant of heroes and nations and 
conquers them. The more we oppose if, the greater it grows, for 
violence feeds on violence. The only way to defeat *t is through non¬ 
violence. The quest for peace must be therefore through non-violent 
means. The Hindu spirit maintains that evil has to be conquered by 
its opposite—goodness. It seeks to take humanity toward a creative, 
dynamic, fearless and non-violent society. Fearlessness leads to com¬ 
passion. and tolerance. 

Concentration of wealth and power does not bring security. An 
economically wealthy society does not guarantee freedom from war. 
If a country increases its power and wealth at the cost of other peoples 
of the world, she not only injures her fellowmen but jeopardizes her 
own future security. The increasing disparity between the affluent and 
developing nations points to a potential danger; rich nations are be¬ 
coming richer and the poor nations, poorer. Poverty and misery lead 
to social unrest in developing countries and later to large scale wars 
between nations. Enlightened and sincere attempts must be made to 
remedy the increasing disparity between the rich and the poor nations. 
An equitable distribution of wealth within states must be found. Co¬ 
operative endeavors for the economic development of the World as a 
single unit must be made. 

There has been a remarkable increase in the population of the 
World, especially in Asia. This enormous growth obstructs the eco¬ 
nomic development of these nations and keeps the standard of living at 
a Very low level. The fight against poverty and hunger becomes mote 
difficult. The tremendous world population is diminishing natural re¬ 
sources at a terrific pace. The rate of growth of the population must 
be checked. Hindus have hopefully seen the writing on the wall; 




they we vigorously promoting family planning ; there is no religions 
prohibition against if. 

Racism represents the false claim of one group of people to rape* 
riority omcr another. If is a claim -which, in effect, gays that some 
people are different from their neighbours. Racism exists in Varying 
degrees in several nations ; but it is gene cal y condemned except in one 
or two. Where practiced it involves the Worst type of domination. 
It contradicts the unity and solidarity of humanity and menaces world 
peace. The danger can be averted if we recognize our brotherhood 
with our fellowmen, and try to deal with them honestly and charitably, 
and work for equal rights in the political and economic fields. We 
must hope that world opinion against racism will become stronger than 
if is today. 

Spirit of Reconciliation 

The problems that oppress humanity appear to be mostly politi¬ 
cal and economic affairs that demand political and economic solutions. 
It is not generally appreciated, however, that their background remains 
moral and spiritual. If inner attitudes to life are wrong, then political 
and economic affairs go Wrong. As a Hindu, I feel that if religions 
are to influence the good of mankind, fhen there must be better under¬ 
standing and co-operation among themselves. They should gently but 
firmly raise their voices individually and collectively, against the menace 
of war, the armaments race, military tyranny and social, economic and 
racial injustices. 

It may not be the principal Vocation of religions to offer solu¬ 
tions to world problems. But they must certainly suggest what means 
can be adopted to find solutions in keeping with the dignify of hu¬ 
manity. They must advocate courses of action that contribute to the 
lessening of tensions. Above all, religions must bring a spirit of 
reconciliation, by their presence and performance, to the problems of 
the world. 
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The Role of Ansari in 
Muslim Politics 


A dominant trend in the writings on Muslim politics is to ignore 
the secular thought among Muslims as against the communal and se¬ 
paratist trends. As a result, the role and contribution of important 
Muslims like Mazharul Haque, Ajmal Khan, All Imam, Mukhtar Ahmad 
Ansari, Saifuddin Kitchlew and many others in promoting the cause 
of a free and united India remains ignored. These leaders played not 
only an important role in public affairs, but their adherence to secular 
traditions and to the composite culture mark them out as distinguished 
national leaders. Among these, Ansari occupies a place of distinction. 
His intense patriotism, his realism, and his robust optimism were un¬ 
animously acclaimed by his contemporaries 1 . He was among the few 
lieutenants of Gandhiji who were not swept by the communal tide in 
1924. The reason is not far to seek. Ansari’s nationalism was not 
inspired by any communal sentiment or political expediency. He was, 
in the words of Sapru, “a very true, a very selfless, and a very ear¬ 
nest nationalist.”® 

This paper seeks to examine the role of Ansari in the Khilafaf 
Movement, and the attempts he made to promote Hmdu-Muslim rela¬ 
tions and to draw the Muslims closer to the Indian National Congress. 
If further attempts to analyse some of fhe crucial issues between 1924- 
1930 relating to fhe political aspects of the Hindu-Muslim problem, 
such as the indifference of Gandhiji to the settlement of the communal 
question which, not only made the cause of unity difficult to achieve, 
but also handicapped Nationalist Muslims like Ansari to work effectively 
for Hindu-Muslim integration. 

I 

Ansari was born in 1880 in a prominent family ef Yusufpur in 
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the Gtett^tar district of fbe State of Uttar Ptadesh. Hit ancestors hftf 
distinguished tfctmselve* as divines, administrators, soldiers and podges 
in different parts of India.* At the age of twenty, Antwa g radua te d 
from Madras University. A year later, be sailed fax Europe and joined 
Edinburgh as a medical student. He became the first 'Indian to be 


admitted as a Resident Medical Officer to the Charing Cross Hospital 


and as House Surgeon to the Lock Hospital. 4 In 1910 Ansarf re¬ 
turned to India and started his practice in Delhi Two years later, 
he led an Indian Medical Mission to Constantinople to give practical 
effect to the sympathy of the Indian Muslims for Turkey during the 
Balkan Wars. On his return to India about the middle of 1913, he 
assured his audience at the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, 
that the spirit of the Turkish Nation was not dead and asserted that 
the most important result of the Medical Mission was a fusion of a 
union between Turkey and India.* 


Ansari was drawn into active politics in 1918 by the Khilafat 
movement which was launched in India with the object of organising 
Muslim agitation to exercise pressure on the British Government to 
prevent the dismemberment of Turkey, and to maintain the independence 
of the Ja^irat-uUArab. The Muslims sent several memorials and depu¬ 
tations to England to explain their anxiety over thfe future of the Khi- 
Ufet and the Holy Places. Gandhiji realized the depth of Muslim feel¬ 
ings over the issue and promptly made the cause of Khilafat his own. 
He attended the meetings of the Khilafat Committees and presided over 
some. In a manifesto dated the lGch March Gandhiji called for non- 
cooperation whose programme was : (a) resignation of titleholders and 
members of Council, (b) resignation of members of the Civil Services 
and government employees, (c) resignation of soldiers in fhe Army, 
and (d) refusal to pay land revenue. In May 1920, when the Turkish 
Peace Terms were made public, the All India Khilafat Committee adop¬ 
ted Gandhiji’s non-cooperation programme. On the 1st August, the 
Khilafat Committee entrusted Gandhiji with the leadership of the Non- 
Cooperafion Movement. Gandhiji launched the movement by surrender¬ 
ing his decorations and titles to the government*. v 

It was during the Khilafat agitation that Ansari emerged as one 
of the most important leaders. He was appointed a member of the 
Khilafat Delegation sent by the Government of India to place India** 
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poinf of view before the British Parliament in 1921, and was elected 
President of the Khilafat Conference at the Gaya session in 1922- Like 
many western educated Muslims, Ansari too was swept by the mass 
upsurge following the launching of the non-cooperation movement. 
At the Delhi session of the All India Muslim League in December 
1918, he defined the limits of the Holy Places and quoted from the 
traditions of Islam to prove that the whole of Arabia, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia was included in the Ja^int-ttl-Arab from which all non- 
Mushm influence must be removed 7 . He further appealed to the prin¬ 
ciple of self-determination and demanded that the integrity and inde¬ 
pendence of the existing Muslim States should be maintained intact*. 
He went on to assert that the Sultan of Turkey had discharged the 
duties of Khildfat to the entire satisfaction of Muslims, and that the 
Turks under the present Sultan were alone capable of successfully com¬ 
bating the intrigues and secret machinations of the Christian Powers*. 

Ansari believed, as he later explained, that the influence of Pan- 
Islamism on Indian Muslims and on their co-religionists in the Middle 
East was due to aggressive Western imperialism 10 . According to him, 
the Pan-Islamic sentiment was not inspired by “interest, policy or wordly 
wisdom ; it has no definite practical end in view. But strange to say, 
it is just for these reasons that the Pan-Islamic sentiment has been one 
of the Indian Muslim’s most sacred and exalted passions. It is because 
he is helpless, because Western imperialism is aggressive and everywhere 
successful, that he has become a Pan-Islamist. And because Turkey 
alone have power to defeat enemies not overwhelmingly strong and 
the manliness to prefer death to slavery, the imagination of the Indian 
Muslims converted them into as convinced Pan-Islamists.” 

On March 20 r 1922, Ansari and Ajmal Khan published a manifesto 
mentioning the demands of the Indian Muslims, which fell under the 
following heads :— 

1. The Turkish portion of the Ottoman Empire comprising Thrace, 
with Adtianople, Constantinople and the whole of Anatolia, including 
Samyrna, should be restored to Turkey, with full sovereign rights with¬ 
out any financial, economic, military or naval control, and without the 
capitulations. 

2. The Arabic-Speaking portions of the Ottoman Empire compri¬ 
sing Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia and Hejaz, should be given full 
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independence without any non-Muslim control, provided that the suzer¬ 
ainty of the Sultan is maintained over the Holy Places of lah u a. 1 * 

It is thus clear that Ansari was deeply concerned over the future 
of the Khilafat and the Holy Places as other Muslims. Indeed, hl« 
adherence to the Khilafat cause was not less fanatical than that of 
MauUna Mohammad Ali. But while Ansari exercised a moderating in¬ 
fluence on the deliberations of the meetings of the Khilafat Committee, 
Mohammad Ali aroused considerable suspicion among the non-Muslims 
because of his occasional emotional outbursts. For instance, Moham¬ 
mad Ali made a statement at Madras that “if Afghanistan invaded India 
with the object of subjugating India, they would resist the invaders ; 
but if Afghans came to rescue us from the hands of the British govern¬ 
ment, it would be the duty of every Muslim to help the Afghans and 
take up the cause of Islam 1 *.” This statement created considerable 
apprehension among Hindus. The Urdu poet Chakbast wrote to Sapru 
that the Muslims were interested in creating political chaos in India to 
facilitate the Afghan invasion 1 *. The Bengalee of the 12th May remarked: 
“surely, it will be a very serious thing for the Hindus if, with the 
declaration of Jehad, Muslims go over to the side of the Amiri" 1 * 

In the prevalent atmosphere of distrust and suspicion, Ansari 
played a constructive role. He attempted, on the one hand, to dispel 
the fear among Hindus that there was any contradiction between Pan- 
Islamism and Indian Nationalism, r.nu on the other, explained that the 
very Muslims whom the Hindus supported through thick and thin would 
not be so mean and disobliging as to bring any trouble to them. 1 * 
Ansari argued that tht Pan-Islamtc sentiment in India was non-political. 
He believed, not without sufficient justification, that with the vast majo¬ 
rity of Indian Muslims, its appeal was purely religious. 17 Thus by his 
sober advocacy of the Khilafat cause, Ansari played a significant role in 
securing and sustaining the support of many Hindu Congressmen to the 
Khilafat movement. 

The Congress support to the Khilafat movement helped the cause of 
Hindu-Muslim unity-. From 1919 onwards, there was a growth of an 
active consciousness among a large number of people, both Hindus 
and Muslims, that, though belonging to different creed s, they were 
sons of the same soil, with common ideals and aspirations. Gandhiji 
became the acknowledged leader of the Muslims because of his support 
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to the Khilafat cause. 11 His genial temper, his affability and, above *11, 
his simplicity of life and parity of motives endeared him to all sections of 
the Muslims, even to those who held views diametrically opposed to 
him.” 


However, the Hindu-Muslim honeymoon was only short-lived. 
From 1924 onwards, Hindu-Muslim relations began to deteriorate.*® Among 
the factors responsible for this was the repudiation by Turkey of the 
Khilafat itself and her rejection of all extraneous mediation.** The Indian 
Muslims were shocked- Ansari wrote :“The Indian Muslims' dream¬ 
world crashed upon their head. They could not think objectively or 
subjectively. They just would not think and could not believe... .'*** 
JBut Ansari’s reaction to the abolition of the Khilafat was very realis¬ 
tic. He conceded that the Turks could not be expected to appreciate 
the romanticism and chivalry of the Indian Muslims for the Khilafat 
cause nor could they endure their ‘oppressive affection*.** Ansari ex¬ 
pressed the view in retrospect, that the Turks had some justification 
for the abolition of the Khilafat, though he failed to understand why 
the Turks “renounced their religion and culture, and forced upon them¬ 
selves an alien culture and way of life that can never, perhaps, become 
peculiarly their own”. * 4 

The abolition of the Khilafat in March 1924 by Mustafa Kemal 
(1880-1938) left the Khilafat Committees without a raison d'ttre. Even 
the influence of many Khilafat leaders among Muslims gradually began 
to wane owing, first, to the action of the Turks in abolishing the 
Khilafat and, secondly, owing to the scandals in connection with the 
Khilafat funds. Thus many Khilafat leaders, finding no base for their 
political survival, began to organise the Muslims on communal and 
separatist lines. The opportunistic alliance of many political revolu¬ 
tionaries and agitators, and the Maukts and fee ulama with the Congress 
was broken. The Congress was declared a ‘Hindu body*. The fear 
was expressed that under the patronage of the Congress, the non- 
Muslims were centralising all forces to establish Hindu Swaraj in the 
country.** It was, therefore, suggested that Muslims should, on the 
one hand, unite their power scattered here and there; and on the 
other, reconsider their attitude towards the new phase of the Hmdu- 
Mualim question’.** 

However, there was another group of Muslims led by Azad, 
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Ajmal Khan and Ansari -who remained unaSected by the cosomimal 
vitas of 1924 and engaged themselves ceaselessly in restoring IfiiMlht. 
Muslim unity. Ansari, £ot example, expressed his detenuipttion *fo 
fight the demon of communalism’. He disassociated "himself ftom *11 * 
communal organisations like the KhMaftt Committees. In July 192<$, 
Ansar i wrote to its Secretary : “As an Indian owing allegiance first, to the 
Motherland, I feel I must severe my connections with all communal 
or sectional organisations”.* 7 

Thu* having been relieved of his duties from the Khilafaf Com¬ 
mittee, Ansari devoted himself completely to two tasks—to find a remedy 
to the communal tension and to bring the Muslims closer to the Cong¬ 
ress. A manifesto issued in 1920 under the signatures of Sastri, Moti- 
lal, Ajmal Khan, Satojini Naidu, Azad, Ansari, Sapru and the Raja of 
Mahmudabad served as the basis of Ansar i’s activities. The manifes¬ 
to attributed the growing communal tension to the indiscriminate mist¬ 
ing up of political and religious issues and saw the remedy in the 
creation of national consciousness and ‘national atmosphere’ in which 
communal conflicts will be relegated to the background.** 

Ansari was further associated with L&la Lajpat Rai in drawing the 
National Pact. The Congress at its special session held at Delhi in 
September 1923 appointed a Sub-Committee to draw an agreement for 
improving Hindu-Muslim relations. Consequently, a draft of the Na¬ 
tional Pact was prepared by Lala Lajpat Rai and Ansari which was 
considered by the Subjects Committee of the Congress at Coconada in 
December 1923. The draft of the Pact was nude public in January 
1924 to facilitate public discussion on it. 1 * 

The National Pact provided for joint electorates with reservation 
of seats for different communities according to the numerical strength 
in the constituencies. It opposed discrimination on the basis of caste, 
religion and colour in public services and educational institutions.*® 

Its provision were different from the Swarajist Pact. For instance, while 
the National Pact made provisions for communal representation only 
in the legislatures, the Swarajist Pact extended the principle to local 
bodies as well as to all appointments to government posts. Further¬ 
more, while the National Pact urged the Muslims to give up cow- 
slaughter and the Hindus to refrain from playing music before tire 
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mosques, (he Swarajist Pact called for non-interference with cow-killing 
for religious sacrifices and opposed the playing of music before mosques. 

The National Pact was welcomed because of its contrast to the 
Swarajist Pact. The Amrita Bn^ar Patrika remarked : “The catholicity 
of views which the Nation?.! Pact beats in discussing the needs of, 
and regard for the religious feelings of different communities is (also) 
in striking contrast to the Swarajist Pact”.* 1 The Swarajist Pact was 
received with indignation by many Hindus, who saw in the Pact a 
disregard of‘Hindu and Nationalist sentiments 5 **. On the other hand 
the Muslims welcomed the Pact and saw nothing unfair in its recom¬ 
mendations**. 

The National Pact of 1924 attempted to deal with the political and 
religious aspects of the Hmdu-Mushm problem. The attempt failed. 
But (he appotach to settle both the political and religious aspects of 
the problem was significant, because Ansari was to emphasise the same 
line of action four years later in his election manifesto®*. 

In 1927 Ansari enumerated three lines of a.crivity to reduce Hmdu- 
Muslim tension. These were extensive propaganda, establishment of 
public safety bureaus and panchayaf boards 35 . All these methods to 
promote Hindu-Muslim relations had been given a fair trial but they 
had failed 5 *. So Ansari’s efforts, too, did not bear fruit. But these 
failures did not deter him from continuing his efforts. He was one 
of those leaders who was convinced that India would not achieve 
independence without the settlement of (he communal question. He 
wrote to Gandhi)i: “Hmdu-Muslim unity is not only one of the basic 
items in our programme, but according to my firm belief and convic¬ 
tion, the one and only basic thing”* 7 . Ansari argued that the struggle 
for independence should not precede a communal settlement. He there¬ 
fore protested against Gandhiji’s decision to launch the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement. He compared the situation in 1930 with that of 
1920 and concluded that the country was not prepared for the Civil 
Disobedience Movement®®. 

Unlike the earlier schemes of Ansari, which were innocent and 
therefore acceptable fo the Congress, his present stand on the inevitabi¬ 
lity of the communal settlement before independence appeared to Gandhiji 
as too inopportune and unrealistic. With the British Government 
Agreeable to promote the cause of India’s constitutional advancement. 
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uny impediment, like the one Ansar i ■wanted to create, in the way of 
soch * progress was ' not worth considering. Gandhi)!, therefore, im¬ 
pressed his disagreement with Ansari because he felt that the communal 
settlement could be reached only after India became free. He believed 
that unity could be established only “through fighting for common 
causes”, and not through conferences.** But Ansari considered con¬ 
ferences necessary for settling the communal question. He observed 
that Gandhiji and Motilal Nehru were “not so eager, anxious and 
striving for Hindu-Muslim unity as is necessary considering the impor¬ 
tance of the problem”. 40 Ansari felt that after the Simla Unity Con¬ 
ference in 1927, an agreement between Nationalist Hindus and Natio¬ 
nalist Muslims was possible, as had happened at the Madras Congress 
of 1927. «I have not the slightest doubt”, he wrote to Gandhiji, “that 
if we had stuck to it we would have gradually overcome the opposi¬ 
tion of the Hindu Mahasabha and Hindu-Muslim unity would have been 
accomplished by now. But we wanted to be more just and tair and in oar 
effort to do justice and to bring greater harmony in the shape 
of the Nehru Constitution, I am afraid, we lost at Lucknow and Cal¬ 
cutta what we had gained at Madras”. 41 

Gandhiji disagreed with Ansari both as to the reasons why the 
Congress had failed to achieve Hindu-Muslim unily and the direction 
in which further effort should be made. He, therefore, refused to change 
his opinion and wrote to Ansari : “if you cannot participate in the 
struggle, give it your blessings”. 4 * 

Gandhip’s indifference to the settlement of the communal question 
was painful to the Nationalist Muslims who were engaged in a struggle 
against both the communal Hindus and communal Muslims. Fighting 
with their backs to the wall, their only hope wa.s Gandhi)) who alone 
was capable of rising above communal or sectarian interests and pro¬ 
viding a solution to the communal question. He had swayed both the 
Muslims and Hindus to his side during the Khilafr.f and Non-Coopcra- 
t'on Movements and was still their undisputed leader. 4 * But with 
Gandhiji seeing “no daylight out of the impenetrable darkness”* 4 and 
with the Hindu-Muslim problem “passed out of human hands into 
God’s hand’’ 4 *, the position of the Nationalist Muslims was one of 
frustration and disillusionment. They noted with disappointment that 
from 1925 onwards, Gndhiji made no serious attempt to come to a 
settlement with the Muslims, though in his speeches he continued to 
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proclaim his faith in Hindu-Muslim unity and considered unity between 
all sections as a sine qua non of swaraj, The removal of untoncha- 
hitify, the British occupation of India and the spinning wheel, which 
Motilsi called “hobbies”, took precedence over the Hindu-Maslim prob¬ 
lem.* In consequence, Gandhiji took litfle part in the A11 Parties •Con¬ 
ference or in the drafting of the Nehru Committee Report. Ansari 
felt so disappointed with Gandhiji’s attitude that he resigned from the 
membership of the Delhi Provincial Committee and the membership of 
Provincial Executive, and refused the General Secretaryship and mem¬ 
bership of the Congress Working Committee. Earlier, Asaf Ali resigned 
from the Congress membership in 1926 because he felt that the Congress 
was “not concentrating on” an effectual settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
relations”.*’ Tasadduq Ahmad Khan Sherwani found Gandhi’s app¬ 
roach ‘most disappointing’. “It Shows”, he wrote to Ansari, “utter 
indifference to the feelings of those who stood by him just like sol¬ 
diers”.* Similarly Khaliquzzaman observed: “Untill now we thought 
that Hindu-Muslim unity was the pillar over which the superstructure 
of the constitution of free India was to be laid, but from Mahatmaji’s 
letter one can infer that while recognising the utility of such a unity, 
he does not consider it sine qua non for a fight for independence”.** 

Thus the year 1930 engaged Ansan in a Very important contro¬ 
versy with Gandhiji. It must be said that in insisting on a communal 
settlement prior to the struggle for independence, Ansan was voicing 
the feelings of all the Muslims except the loyal servants of the British 
Raj. As a minority, the Muslims realized that they were heavily out¬ 
numbered and outdistanced both in wealth and education by the Hindus, 
and feared that independence would mean Hindu Raj. 50 Maulana Azad 
admitted that being a minority in India, the Muslims “were troubled 
by the feat that their position and status in Independent India would 
not be secured”. * l Thus the anxiety of Ansan to reach a communal 
settlement before joining the struggle for independence reflected the 
actual sentiments and feelings of the Muslims. They did not believe, 
as Abld Husain suggests, in joining the fight for freedom unconditio¬ 
nally. * Thus Ansari showed gteat insight in understanding the psy¬ 
chology of his co-religionists on this crucial matter. 

II 

Next to hi* efforts to promote Hindu-Muslim unity, Ansari was 
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keen to bring these Muslims -close to ft* Congress who 
tasioned with that, body following the suspension of the 
ration Movement after the Chaura Chauti incident and the g tow t h 
-thaddin and sangittixtn movements in which some of the prominent Chit* 
gress leaden took a keen interest. A positive effort to bring the 
lims closer to the Congress was made in July 1927 by Ansari, A**4 
Sherwani, Syed Mahmud, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Ghaffar Khan and others. 


This was the formation of the All India Muslim Nationalist Party which 
held its first meeting on 27th July at Allahabad. 4 * The party had A 
two-fold objective. First, ‘to organise the Muslims for the purpose of 
enabling effectively to discharge their duty to {he Motherland’, and 
secondly, ‘to create such relations between majority and minority com¬ 
munities as would lead the former to consider the rights of minorities 
m a spirit of broad minded patriotism and the latter in tha{ of true 
nationalism”. 84 


Consistent with his desire to promote among Indian Muslims the 
spirit of nationalism and the objectives of his newly formed party, 
Ansari made a strong appeal to his co-religionists at the World Con¬ 
ference to give up communal prejudices and identify themselves with 
the nation's interests. He said : 

For the love of Islam free India first, and then talk of anything 
else. No doubt you are Muslims, but you are an Indian first 
last and always, and as such you should give up communal 
prejudices and bear in mind that communal leaders, be they 
Malaviya, Lajpat, Rahim or Jinnah, are no friends of India. 
Serve your country, and your community will be served better 
than ever. 44 


Ansari was bitterly criticised both by a section of Muslims and 
Hindus for his views on the communal question and the formation of 
the Muslim Nationalist Party. Shaukat All criticised him for his asso¬ 
ciation with the Congress and his ‘blind adherence to Motilal Nehru 
and other Hindus’. 44 The Congress, he wrote, “has become an ad¬ 
junct of the Hindu - Mahasabha and will soon be a seeker of favours « 
the door of the English”. 47 

Ansari wa also a suspect in the eyes of the Hindu Mahasabha 
leaders. For instance, Moonje saw in the formation of the Muslim 
Nationalist Party “an attempt to enter the Muslims in the Congress 
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in larger numbers so that they (Muslims) may oblige the Congress by 
joining it and thus exercise pressure from inside the Congress”. 1 * Moonje 
expressed a similar fear in his letter to Malaviya. He suspected that 
“an organised body under Ansari and Azad and skilfu 1 manocuvoting 
by Jinnah from behind the scene, will exert pressure on Congress 
from within”.®* 

The fears expressed by Moonje were unfounded, for the Muslim 
Nationalist Party was never an effective group to be able to influence 
the Congress from within. The Party was mostly represented by the 
Muslim middle class—doctors, lawyers, journalists—who had very little 
contact with the Muslim masses. “Their method”, as Jawaharlal Nehru 
wrote, “was one of drawing-room meetings and mutual arrangements 
and pacts....”* 0 . As a result, the Muslim Nationalist Party never 
developed any mass appeal and failed to achieve its declared objec¬ 
tives. Furthermore, to those Muslims who were committed to the 
Congress ideals of secularism, the party had little relevpjice, while to the 
communal Muslims, the party’s views on various questions affecting 
their community’s interests were unpopular and unacceptable. Finally, 
within the Muslim Nationalist Party there were many members whose 
commitments to the ideals of (he Party were not very strong and sin¬ 
cere. There were not many like Ansari, Azad, Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan and Syed Mahmud who never wavered from their faith in 
nationalism, even when they were put to a severe test. Some members of 
the party remained inactive, while others ;omed the Muslim League 
which, perhaps, afforded greater opportunities for the fulfillment of one’s 
political ambitions after the failure of the Round Table Conferences 
to settle the communal question. Thus in 1934, the Muslim Natio¬ 
nalist Patty stood “divested of every shred of principle or practice on 
the basis of which they formed their group, and which they had 
proudly nailed to their masthead—of everything, all, except their name”.® 1 

Ill 

In the annals of Indian public life, Ansari occupies a very 
important position. He was an active leader during the Khilafat 
movement and distinguished himself by his sober and moderate 
advocacy of the Khilafat case. In his efforts to find a solution to 
the communal problem and to bring the Muslims closer to 
the Congress, Ansari served as a member of the National Pact Commi- 
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dfid over the deliberations of the AH Parties Conference *g Lucknow m 
August, 1928. Furthermore, Ansari’s devotion to the national causes , 
can be judged by bis active participation in the Mcm-Coopezathm and 
Civil Disobedience Movements. He also served in the capacity of a 
member of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee (1922), Foreign 
Cloth Boycott Committee (1929), and organised the All India Congress 
Socialist Party in the last years of his life. The Congress acknow¬ 
ledged the role of Ansari in public life by electing him as President 
of the Madras session in 1927. 


Ansari enjoyed a fine reputation among his contemporaries though 
many modern writers have failed to take note of it." According to 
Gandhiji, he was “a tried servant of India”." His election to the Pre¬ 
sidentship of the Congress was generally -welcomed. The Indian Deify 
Mail expressed its satisfaction over the election of Ansari and des¬ 
cribed him as “transparently sincere and honest”." The Hindustan 
Times, too, congratulated the Congress “on the singular sobriety of 
judgement displayed at a. crucial period of its history. A fitter reci¬ 
pient than Ansari for the highest honour in its power could not have 
been found at the present juncture”." Similar views were expressed 
by a section of the Urdu Press." 

What endeared Ansari to a section of his people was his rich 
character. He had a very attractive personality which was free from 
rancour and opportunism. He Was wholly untouched by any personal 
or political scandal. His essential humanity and generosity of spirit 
gave him few real enemies, although he always had some critics among 
the communal Muslims. Ansari had great admiration and respect for 
Gandhiji and Motilal Nehru. He was very solicitous for their health 
and if he heard of their illness, he prescribed medicines for them. 
He was much attached to Abdur Rahman Siddiqi, Tasadduq Ahmad 
Khan Sherwani, Shuaib Qureshi and Khaliquzzaman and constantly 
consulted them on all political matters. 


Another admirable trait in the personality of Ansari was his loyal¬ 
ty to the Congress Party, He continued his association with it even 
when some of his Colleagues resigned from it and joined the Muslim 
League. He thereby invited their criticism and gradually lost their 
confidence. This is evident from the opposition in certain circles to 
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his appointment as a member of the National Pact Comtn^W^ WA 
his representation at the Round Table Conte rence.** - a* 

*> “ 

Ansari’s loyalty to the Congress party is further evident from h*a 
refusal to identify himself with the AH Parties Conference in 1930 be¬ 
cause the Congress had decided not to participate in it. Ansari wrote 
to Sapru:.. . “I cannot, I fear, identify myself with it (Conference) 
so long as I remain a member of the Congress’ ,** Again in 1930, 
when Gandhiji launched the Civil Disobedience Movement against his 
protests, Ansari joined it partly due to the persuasion of Maulana Azad 
and partly because he felt that, as a disciplined soldier, he should not 
refuse the marching orders of his officer. 70 


But all this, politically, added up to surprisingly little. For Ansari 
despite his qualities, lacked one gift essential fo a politician: he whs 
not a leader of the masses and was never able to establish a rappoft 
With them. As a result, he could not win their confidence. His only 
claim to authority was his patronage by the Congress. It ensured his 
political survival, but did not wm him the loyalty and following that 
he might otherwise have achieved. Consequently, Ansari was neither 
in a position to convince his co-religionists of bis bonafides, nor could 
he influence the Congress decisions. Thus at the All Parties Conven¬ 
tion in 1928, Ansan failed, on the one hand, to persuade the Con¬ 
gress to adopt a less rigid stand on Jinnah’s amendments fo the Ng£m& 
Report, and on the other, to remove the exaggerated fears of tj»e 
Muslims regarding the implications of the Nehru Report. As a result, the 
Nehru Report which could serve as the basis of Hmdu-Muslim cooperation, 
was thrown overboard. 


Some of the failures of Ansari must be attributed to his inability 
to understand the dynamics of the communal problem. The accom¬ 
plishment of Hindu-Muslim unity was a rush job from first to last. 
Once Ansati took upon himself the responsibility of promoting the 
cause of Hindu-Muslim unity, he pressed it relentlessly with great cou¬ 
rage and determination. But he exaggerated the ease with which it 
could be accomplished. He assumed that conferences would bring about 
a Settlement. When these failed, he complained that Gandhiji and Moti- 
1*1 Nehru had not shown sufficient interest in the solution of the com¬ 
munal problem. 
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A«*k«e«es too . He was . 

cad in Ms tear ytSus too dependent on his 5 *oung friends 
Quresht «6d KWiqasswijan. Motoovet, he neither po*«es*ed ; the 
nod dynamism of Mohammad Alt nor the intellectual calibre of Ma» 
Um Aatd to be Able to give lead to his community And to Various 
non-Muslim groups anxious for A communal settlement. He was very 
earnest and sincere in his efforts fo bring about Hindu-Muslim settle¬ 
ment And Win over his community to the Congress, but fhe objective 
conditions in the country and his own limitations frustrated his plans. 
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Corruption 


I do not Bke the gods that are worshipped by night. 

Euripides 


There is liftle point in saying one is against corruption. Nobody 
should waste his breath arguing that an honest man is better than a 
corrupt one. But there is merit in frying to understand corruption, 
in knowing how it works, hoW it is checked, and ift getting a feel 
for whaf it docs to individuals and to societies. 

Corruption consists in the exploitation for personal ends of a 
public position of power and responsibility which has well-defined 
functions. A corrupt person breaks the regulations that govern (or the 
spirit that ought to guide) the performance of his task and exploits 
the members of the public with whom he was expected to deal fairly 
and according to set practise. Departure from accepted standards is 
undertaken for the sake of private gain over and above the rewards 
attached to the task : salary (or profit) and such consideration as a 
society offers to people who do their job well. There is no corruption 
without at the same time public allegiance to some principle and 
occasional (or habitual) departure from that principle. It is commonly 
accepted that people who ride trains should pay a fere proportionate 
to the distance they travel, or else railways would not bother paying 
salaries to various officials. Yet, if there is corruption, corrupt offi¬ 
cial* will both pay allegiance to the principle (to protect their jobs) 
and yet break it (to increase their income). Corruption in commercial 
enterprises also entails double standards : a product is alleged to have 
some qualities which it does not have. To expose that may seem sim¬ 
ple, but the story of Ralph Nader shows that this is fer from being 
tho case. Corruption in educational systems also involves double talk. 
Students may wish to copy at exams, but they nevertheless wish their 
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degrees to be eooiiAwed * pssxsf thaf ll*tfe <Mjt*fcrt y ot knowledge 
ha* been fr*f®d. {They would cot went a degree Hunt p*od*to«' fosSy"’ 
woo decks who can copy out of books). In tome casestfa* froftott 
confronted with corruption is confronted with a demand for a bribe, 
in other cate* merely for a demand with acquiescence {not eeds Mtt g 
a bqs ticket). If one acoepfs, in the first care one encourage* corrup¬ 
tion, in the second one passively condones it. If a member of foe 
public is offering a bribe to an official who was not thinking of such 
a thing, then of course the member of the public is the active source 
of corruption. 


Corruption is the bane of all modem buseauCratic and industria¬ 
lised societies. I have seen some of it everywhere I went. In old 
fashioned empires only a small minority could profit from corruption 
(and usually did on a vast scale) and only a few were ever called 
to go along with corruption and pay their toll. But modern states 
minister many things and what they don’t run they regulate and ins¬ 
pect. They employ armies of officials to do this checking and admi¬ 
nistering. One part of progress is that many more citizens now have 
gained jobs in wheih they can prctise corruption on a small scale. 
And many more encounter it first-hand. The member of the public 
needs water and electricity from some authority. He needs to buy rice, 
sugar, kerosene, bus tickets. He needs a licence for his bicycle, vacci¬ 
nations for his children, and medicines. At every point he may come 
across corruption. If middle class, he’ll need licence for his dog, 
for his car, for his T.V. for the right to send a gift to a friend over¬ 
seas, not to mention all the licences necessary for a business. At every 
turn we need the services of some officials, who might or might not 
be corrupt 5 who might frustrate us gratuitously, or might give us 
what we are entitled to, or might even subvert the law for our bene¬ 
fit, if we give him a bribe. And at every turn we may need the ser¬ 
vices of some business, which will aim to please but may nevertheless 
sell shoddy goods. 


The practise of corruption, it seems to me is accompanied 
by important characteristics in the life of the people involved (be If those 
who are the source of it and those who condone it). These features 
arc : a need for secrecy, an absence of personal prido and an a Ucnatton 
from community. Let U* examine each in turn. 
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Howe vet vide-spread and commonly accepted corrpution may be, 
it cannot possibly tolerate to be completely open arid public. It can 
exist only with ft degree of secrecy. A corrupt company does want 
advertisement that misleads. A corrupt official does not wish to lose 
his job and neither does he wish to lose most of the product of his 
corruption to some senior official who is yet more corrupt than he. 
He must therefore watch against there being any proof or knowledge 
of his corruption. He must even show some kind of zeal in anti¬ 
corruption dtive. And those who pay the bribes or go alongwith 
corruption also exhibit caution. They may complain loudly that they 
cannot get anything done Without bribes. They may even take some 
pride id knowing where the bribes should be applied to obtain maxi¬ 
mum result at minimum cost, but fheir talk is likely to remain general 
rather than specific and there will be limits fo their bragging. If cor¬ 
ruption really hurts, a man will be ashamed of having yielded to 
it and will keep mostly to himself the fact that he had to giveRs. 3 to the 
postman as he received his money order. A richer man, relatively 
unhurt by this, will not feel pam at telling such a story. If he really 
profits from corruption he Will also be discreet and will not proclaim 
too loudly how much he saved on his income tax and how he* did it. 
People who practise corruption cannot any more live as if their life 
was an open book. They must keep part of it very much in the dark, 
at least in the eyes of some people. Societies existed that condoned 
cannibalism and human sacrifice. They survived, even though at a 
tremendous cost. But no society can condone habitual lying and dis¬ 
sembling and survive. If the right to dissemble is made into an ac¬ 
cepted practise, then all talk is useless and all cooperation and contracts 
ate meaningless. As simple an activity as making appointments becomes im¬ 
possible. Corruption is rather like lying. It cannot be made into a general and 
public principle. For if everybody has the right to allege to serve 
some purpose in his job and yet in fact subvert that purpose and 
serve another contradictory and incompatible one, then the basis of the 
social contract is gone. Everyone will then feel he would be better 
off in his cave, watching his fire and growing his food, without ever 
having to buy anything and without ever having to trust any one with 
any job. 

Corrupt people are caught in an inner contradiction. They must 
on tKe one hand uphold the principle that corruption is bad—or at 
least should not go too far—while at the same time practise occaa-’ octal 
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oc habitual dictate from that principle. They are therefore deprived 
of my chance to acquire the personal pride that comes from being trap 
to one’s own principles and discriminating in one’s choice of means- 
Corrupt people may certainly have great pride in their success, or even 
great pride in their skill at cultivating this success. But this is taking 
pride in fragile realities. Success, it is -well-known, is the gift of a 
fickle goddess and is not in our power to control. Being true to one’s 
principles and discriminating in one’s choice of means is a source of 
pride that no blow of fortune can possibly rob from us. It is the only 
source of genuine personal pride, namely the pride a person can be sure 
is entirely his own and always will be. From this pride comes strength.. 


Finally a corrupt person cuts himself off from community. I take 
a community to be a group of people associated in the pursuit of a 
common purpose and sharing a common moral commitment fo abstain 
from those means of action that ace incompatible with the purpose 
pursued. There is honour among thieves. They share a common pur¬ 
pose and have a pragmatic agreement not to employ on each other 
the means they employ on outsiders. Their agreement on means how¬ 
ever is only pragmatic : this is what makes them a band. A com¬ 
munity is different. Each has trust in the other because each knows 
that the other would cease to be himself if he were to admit an occasional 
deviation from the common commitment on means. People whoso 
objectives are public and whose means to attain them are equally public 
have nothing to fear from each other (although they may still have 
much to feat from those outside the community). To belong to such 
a community is also a source of strength. That kmd of community 
a corrupt; person cannot enter, for he must keep in the dark that he 
will occasionally be ruthless and secretive in his choice of means, if 
that suits his purpose at the time. 

So far the matter is fairly simple. A corrupt person must at the 
same time pledge allegiance to some principle as being universally valid 
and tolerating no exception while allowing himself the principle of de¬ 
viation from it whenever it suits him. And that makes him automati¬ 
cally very suspect to all his peers, because one never knows how he 
will reconcile this contradiction within himself. And often he himself 
does not know. In this way he becomes a non-person, who has no 
identity, no strength and cannot contribute from the depth of his being 
to any co mmuni ty. 
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Things however are a bit more complicated than that* The com- 
plexities of the lives of selves and of communities, the delicate balance* 
in the interaction of freedoms, mean that there ate degrees of corrup¬ 
tion. A fairly clear line, it seems to me, can be drawn between forms 
of corruption that are benign and the more serious cases. This deser¬ 
ves a closer look. 

A group of students in a class may manage to obtain intelligence 
over a coming exam. Their class spirit leads them to share this infor¬ 
mation with the whole class. They are dishonest, but only slightly so, 
and within bounds. 

An officer in the army may spend his peace time career devi¬ 
sing ever new means to pilfer and obtain free liquor and ball-pens 
from apparently inexhaustible army supplies. He will even temper a 
bit with the petrol supply. But in some cases. Such men will be quite 
different in war where the it behaviour will then be heroic and unim¬ 
peachable. They will be most correct for instance in returning to fami¬ 
lies the possessions of dead soldiers. 

A supplier of military hardware to his government may doctor 
his books a bit to misrepresent his costs and thus obtain a greater 
profit, thereby robbing his government and his countrymen. But some 
of these men will stay short of yet increasing their profits further by 
producing goods of substandard quality or by selling information on 
their production to foreign agents. Their corruption has limits. Pru¬ 
dence or principle ? It may be hard to say, but the limit is there. 

Most frequently observed limits arc those set by one’s professional 
ethics. Some doctors misrepresent their income and thus avoid paying 
proper taxes. But among these, few will sign false vaccination certi¬ 
ficates and fewer yet will make injections of sugared water while charg¬ 
ing for some expensive medicine. An engineer may smuggle goods 
on hi® return from overseas and yet will stand by his professional 
judgement over the safety of a bridge, no matter what bribe is offered. 

In some cases the line gets drawn where human lives are at 
stake. Travellers may get irritated by customs and immigration regula¬ 
tions but will fully and conscientiously co-operate with safety regula¬ 
tions. Mind you many people are tempted to draw the line only by 
Consideration of convenience. They will be honest as long as it does 
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What are we to conclude from such observations ? Mild forms of 
of corruption, I shall confess* have always elicited from me a obtain 
degree of sympathy. The wire men and Women who govern us have* 
I feel, an excessive zeal to regulate our lives. I have, lived in planes 
where die law said dogs have to be kept on leash *11 the time. |n 
others contraceptives were illegal. In others if was illegal fo have an 
open boftle of alcoholic beverage in your car; in others it was illegal 
to buy liquor on Wednesday. In some you can be fined if your bi¬ 
cycle does not have regulation brakes or if you ride it at night with¬ 
out the regulation light firmly fixed on the handle. Or cars must cany 
fowing equipment at all fimes. In some places changing money ille¬ 
gally is not only more advantageous but easier as well. Or headache 
pills cannot be taken across the border. Or radio sets must be in¬ 
spected and a licence paid. It would be sad indeed if the individual 
were to submit to all this harassment. It is to his credit fhat he fights 
back authoritarian attempts to control his life. With the exception of 
income tax evasion and subversion of professional ethics, aa individual's 
refusal to cooperate with a11 the rules of his government seems fo 
me quite tolerable. In most cases, quiet cheating is the only fighting 
he can do. One may hope that this small-scale cheating will put some 
sense in our legilsators and encourage them fo produce sensible laws. 
These forms of corruption seem to me to be largely practised by peo¬ 
ple who know they should not go too far. If an individual now¬ 
adays were to come to the point of having every aspect of his life 
fully known to his government a new and fat worse slavery Would 
have come into being. What government in the past ever dreamed 
of educating our children or telling us how large a family wc should 
have ? Modem governments are right to undertake these tasks, for the 
time being, but this gives them a new awesome power over lives. It 
is a Sound instinct if people are oft the alert overkgainsft their govern¬ 
ment. And the ability to keep a few things secret from it is attest, 
of the individual's freedom. Admittedly even mild forms of corrup¬ 
tion ate detrimental to the general interest, but they seem to me to be 
a price worth paying to keep individual pluck and grit alive and re¬ 
mind governments that they must make enforceable Jaws. Above all 
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governments must worry about the moral authority and general accep¬ 
tance of their laws. They must explain why unwelcome laws ate neces¬ 
sary and policitcians must show the way by honouring them themselves. 
And yet how many governments merely think of training yet mote 
police and yet more inspectors when problems of law-enforcement be¬ 
come apparent ? 

Much .corruption however knows no bounds. And that is a 
serious problem for everybody, not just for governments. 

Some of that kind of corruption is localised. A smugglers ring 
may employ many people and involve even more. But as an operation 
it is still confined to an identifiable group. A family of the Mafia 
may be powerful and enjoy protection in high places but it too has 
an identifiable center from which it derives its life. If as much as 
three ministers in a cabinet of seven are corrupt one can hope that 
the other four will wake up and do the necessary surgery. Localised 
corruption may call for extremely serious operations and 04 c may be 
appalled to see how far the monster has spread its tentacles. But if 
one wants to do it, it can be done, because the corrupt organisa'ion 
is an organisation. It has a shape with a beginning and an end. It 
is like a weed which can be pulled out. 

Far more serious yet arc the cases of wide-spread corruption, or 
common acceptance of corruption. This is rather like a virus. Such a 
situation is a symptom of ? profound moral disease in the society and 
the body politic. Similar ingredients seem to be present in all socie¬ 
ties that suffer from it. Government officials supplement their income 
with bribes. The public, the vast majority of which is existentially 
aVare of the government only when the) have to carry on some busi-_ 
ness with some low-ranking official, keeps encountering corruption and 
loses .faith in a government that Wishes to lead the country but cannot 
keep its own kitchen clean. Corruption in high places protects and 
encourages corruption in the lower rungs, and further demoralises every¬ 
body who is not in the government or on - its payroll. Professionals 
get caught in. the web ; they bribed to get admitted to their schools 
then yielded to squeeze to acquire their house, they bribed to renew 
their licence for their car—and they begin to cut corners in their pro¬ 
fessional ethics. These phenomena reinforce each other, like a whirl¬ 
pool gathering speed, and it becomes difficult to say where it started 
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the greatest power). The goVtermnent then {moves inc a p a b l e of formula 
ting common gad* and enforcing common standards that 
widespread acceptance hi the society. This produces,« aemotodhmthm 
which spreads. The individual cannot see his country as held •♦a** 
thet by common loyalties. The individual begins to act as if tjbe «** 
of the world is out <o plunder him and cultivates himself the art of 
plundering. The whole society gets caught in a neurosis s high-sound¬ 
ing speeches are made about all the good things tJutt should be done, 
but the attempt to do them never gets off the ground, or if started, 
grinds to a halt, because of corruption, inefficiency and non-coopera¬ 
tion. 




What hopes can be offered to a society that harbours this disease ? 
1 can think of four answers, each profoundly unsatisfactory. 

First of all widespread corruption brings its own swift retribution. 
A corrupt society gets waste, inefficiency, disorder and catastrophic*, 
and fully deserves them. It can be hoped that a corrupt postmaster, 
who sells counterfeit stamps, will sooner or later suffer because a cor¬ 
rupt chemist sold him counterfeit medicine. This, in a crude mechani¬ 
cal sense, serves him right. The trouble with this answer is that many 
people got counterfeit medicine who did not deserve it. Many innocent 
people suffer too when the corrupt chemist is wounded in a bus acci¬ 
dent caused by a truck that a corrupt mechanic had alleged he had 
fixed but had not. 


Secondly very corrupt societies do not last very long and sooner 
or later a group manages to seize power and put the whole social game 
on a new footing. Russia and China before their revolutions had re¬ 
fined corruption info a sophisticated art. It did not last. The new 
regimes did a thorough cleaning job (although there is black market 
again in the USSR). Such effective solutions however arose only after 
a bloody struggle and a Very severe tightening of the social and poli¬ 
tical controls. The more corrupt classes were eliminated and many were 
weaned from corruption more through terror than through polite re¬ 
education. These anti-corruption campaigns did not necessarily succeed 
because of a spontaneous and popular acceptance of the new social 
goals. Rather an incorruptible elite of true believers managed to im¬ 
pose its way, in an'atmosphere where the masses either supported the- 
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ggy government oil- faith or w*® prepared to give the oetf gartsrn- 
mBn » | cfaanop becnw it could sot be worse than the previous one. 
fat aof ewe this way of routing out corruption exact* a very high pri ce, 
especially when one discovers how rigid ate the minds of the iocorrup- 
ribie elite. Yet this may be in some cases the only solution. 

Thirdly, in some cases some favourable circumstances may enable 
a gove rnme nt to win again the admiration and confidence of the people 
and can thus obtain a general increase of the morale and a more gene* 
tal willingness to pull one's own oat. The country again for a while 
becomes a community with everybody disposed to do his job properly. 
Often however governments fritter away such golden opportunities. 
Many nationalists hoped that the end of foreign oppression would elicit 
mom widespread support for the government and its laws. Sometimes 
however corruption was allowed to develop and government and people 
became again enemies rather than collaborators in the pursuit of the 
common good. (This is what happened to France’s Fourth Republic.) 

Finally there is hope in the fact that corruption, unlike many 
other vices, is one that is easy to recognize. Justice is a Very elusive 
quality and philosophers ate still trying to define it. Whether it is 
wise for a country to go to war is hard to say at times and the belli- 
cists can easily mislead the others. It may take years to know whether 
the ruling of a judge was the best in the circumstances. But it is 
easy to know whether a judge is corrupt or not. All it takes is a 
little discussion about the size of some favours. Perhaps only two 
people will know the judge is corrupt, but they will know for sure. 
I am confident therefore that the public will always recognise corrup¬ 
tion when they see it. All it takes is for the facts to become known. 
Then they speak for themselves. In this way public opinion will always 
he an ally for those who seek to fight corruption and expose it. The 
advantage of this answer is that it offers the hope of being able to 
fight corruption with democratic means. The trouble with it is that 
•omc societies have come to consider corruption an inevitable fact of 
life, mostly because they have never known anything else. 

And who, in any case, will bell the cat ? 

This brings us to the problems, not of the society ridden with 
corruption, but of the individual who lives in it. What are we to say 
to the individual who keeps getting confronted by corruption ? 
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* fikt# of all m® should remind *te ulMdid that it ei u wys -telui 
ewo persons for * corrupt transaction to fete place; Had «*■*, tew* 
tytx much he ra*y be a victim of corruption, if be mates fete’{Kate 
with it. be *« *«il an accomplice of H. In one ©f the great ©aptedi 
of the world I heard a politician lyrically complain that the people, by 
« wrung, begging and offering, ace the ones who corrupt the politician*. 
1 visualised a prostitute complaining she had been seduced. I didn’t 
think he had an excuse. But he had a point. All who condone corrupt 
practises and tolerate those forms of it that go beyond twitting dab 
regulations of an asinine government and thumbing one’s nose at an 
authoritarian world, all share in the weakening of the social tie* with¬ 
out which there is no social cooperation. If corruption is widespread, 
the official will never demand his bribe ; he will know how to make 
you offer it to him. In this case the initiative for corruption does no* 
really belong to the one who makes the first overt gesture. (It is part 
of the twisted world of corruption that the responsibility for the ini¬ 
tiative is always blurred). If a rich applicant for a licence wishes to 
go against the law, he will know folly well that this will requite * 
particularly tempting bribe. He, in this case, has the greater power 
as well as the initiative, so the main burden of guilt is dearfy his. 
But most cases ate much more grey, and corruption insensibly becomes 
a routine for which no one in particular is to be blamed. So It is 
easy for the individual to go along and forget his guilt. It certainly 
is a fact of life that the individual does not have the energy or 
the time to take an effective stand against corruption each time he encounters 
it. But this does not do away with his responsibility. Corrupt^** tf 
widespread, occurs only when individuals meet. So individuals can resist it. 


In a second plaee, we should remember that widespread cor¬ 
ruption being a moral disease can, in the end, have only a moral solu¬ 
tion. Om moral decisions are_ mainly about means. Our society dicta¬ 
tes us ends (government objectives, common Wish for prosperity etc.). 
Unless we ate committed revolutionaries who heve another system or 
contemplative philosophers, most of us accept these ends, with little 
moral hesitation. So Out dilemmas are about the means we ate pre¬ 
pared to use. If we condone dishonest and secret means and employ 
them ourselves, we have no claim to morality, and have no basis to 
complain about moral erosion in our society. . A moral man will al¬ 
ways find himself in the position of having to be mote discriminating 
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in hi* choice of means. Hi* strength comes from having decided flwt 
he is not the kind of person who uses corrupt means. In any society 
hi* dilemma remains the same and he knows foil well that the 
behaviour of Mr. X Is no excuse for his own, not even the behaviour 
of Messrs X Y and Z. Individuals often find themselves frightfully 
alone and powerless in front of vast society that does not share their 
moral sensitivities. The answer here is simple : organise. Not organise 
for the sake of seizing State power or defending narrow group interests, 
them ate enough political parties Involved in that scramble, but organise 
for achieving moral and social objectives. Jayaprakash Narayan puts it 
vety well*. «{hc temedy is to create and develop forms of socialist 
living through the voluntary endeavour of the people rather than seek 
to establish socialism by the use of the power of the Sfate”.-1. The 
health of any society depends on the active presence of voluntary 
associations of people organised to help people. 


Finally wc can suggest two rules of thumb for the individual. 
Pick up a fight'—and enjoy if—with one out of fen, or one ottt of 
twenty, corrupt officials you meet. Time for that you must ‘ be able 
to find. Choose your adversary carefully. He must be dumber than 
you—so that you stand a change—and must be a fairly advanced case, 
—so that it will be worth it. Careful selection of the opponent is half {he 
battle. Saul Alinsky advised Martin Luther King before Birmingham 
(Albania) protests: his {ip was to make sure that Bull Connor (a police 
chief without charm or intelligence) would emerge as the Number One 
adversary. 

It will help of course if you arc organised and have the support of 
a non-partisan association. Take months for the fight if necessary. To 
stk up bureaucracies and force them to live up io thpir alleged standards 
is a .hobby that- is at Ieasf as exciting as collecting .stamps. And 
secondly be suspicious of people who claim to he very moral., There 
is such a thing as moralistic overcompensation.' Most corrupt people are- 
stupid enough to try to make beautifol speeches .that .extol the Gita ana 
the £ermoa on {he Mount. They need a qlpud of words to. covet their do¬ 
ings. Authentically moralpeople do .not deplore corruption. They expose it. 

1. "The Evolution toward Sarvodaya” (1957) in A Picture ttf Servedcffa 
Smkt Order, Sarvodaya Publications, 5th ed. 19<51 pp. 125-127, 
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“Precepts devoid of Practice are a matter of disgrace. 

Rosaries not used for Divine remembrance are just a show-piece. 
He who prides himself on knowledge unutilised 
Is like a blind person with a torch in hand” 1 

(Mir *Ali Jardiafeni) 

The world famous Greek philosopher, Socrates (470-399 B.C.) who Was 
one of the most influential teachers of Philosophy, claimed that he was 
guided by a daemon which warned him against what was wrong. Plato 
suggests that Socrates enjoyed mystic experiences. The central point 
of the ethical teaching of Socrates is the identification of virtue with 
knowledge : “Knowledge is virtue and ignorance is vice.” By this he 
means apparently that righteous action (virtue) follows necessarily from 
right knowledge. When right knowledge attains the stage of Certainty 
or positive conviction, it results in. righteous actions. These is a.usees* 
sary connection between the two. - . 

In truth, men of knowledge are only those 

"Who act according to their knowledge” 2 .... 

; - - .. .. (AlrDarmi) * • 

Those who acquire knowledge by reading books .and. do not act ,*c- 
cording to their right knowledge are not really men of knowledge at 
alii they are mealy.-^‘intellectual Epicures”; .The common imati re¬ 
gards those persons as learned men who have stored ia their memory 
all the muck that has. been dished out to them ia the books they read 
for intellectual pleasure. They ate not really men of knowledge* they • 
are mete book worms. Even though they acquire right knowledge 
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from the books they study, if they do not act according to it, may 
be regarded as blind men with a torch in their hands which is of no 
use to them. 

To understand the point indicated above, let us grasp the exact 
meaning of the Socratic maxim ihat virtue is knowledge, and that 
right knowledge is essential for righteous action. Socrates affirms 
that ‘knowledge is the highest good’, for light thinking is essential 
for right action. In order to steer a ship or rule a state, a man must 
have knowledge of the construction and functions of the ship, and of 
the nature and purpose of the State. Similarly, unless a man knows 
what virtue is, unless he knows the meaning of self-control and courage 
and justice and piety and their opposites, he cannot be virtuous ; but 
knowing what virtue is, he will be virtuous. For Socrates believes 
that, “No man is Voluntarily bad or involuntarily good. No man 
voluntarily pursues evil or that which he thinks evil. To prefer evil 
to good is not in human nature ; and when a man is compelled to 
choose between two evils, no one will choose the greater when he may 
have the lesser.” 

The objection is raised that though we see the good and approve 
of it and yet We pursue the evil. Socrates would have denied that 
wc can truly know the good and not choose it. With him knowledge 
of right and wrong is not a mere theoretical opinion, but a firm prac¬ 
tical conviction, is a matter not only of the intellect, but of the will. 
In other words, knowledge for Socrates was personal insight which 
men acquire by their own persistent activity. Our handing out of 
cold storage pabulum to blindly accepting pupils is not the true way 
of imparting and acquiring knowledge. No one has genuine know¬ 
ledge which he has not discovered for himself. We find no peptonised, 
predigested, after breakfast, knowledge tablets in Socrates. Belief must 
cost the sweat of the intellectual brow. It was knowledge that had 
re fer e n ce to conduct that chiefly interested Socrates. 

Besides, .Socrates affirms that virtue is indispensable to a man’s 
interest. The tendency of all honoutable and useful actions is to m ake 
life pleasant and painless, hence, the honourable work is the useful and 
good. Virtue and true happiness are identical; no one can be happy 
Who is not temperate and brave, wise and just. 
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“I do nothing” any* Soctatea, in the Apology, “but go ataag 
persuading yon all, ©Id and young alike, not to take thought for ytouE 
persons or properties, but first and chiefly to cate about the greatest 
improvement of the Soul, I tell you that virtue is not given by money, 
but that from virtue comes money and every other good of man, public 
as well as private.” And the last words which he speaks at h»s trials 
ate these : 

“Still I have a favour to ask from my condetnners and 
accusers, when my sons are grown up, I would ask you, oh my 
friends, to punish them, and I Would have you trouble them as I have 
troubled you if they seem to care about riches or about anything, more 
than about virtue ; or if they pretend to be something when they are 
really nothing—then, reprove them, as I have reproved you, for not 
caring about that for which you ought to care, and thinking that you 
are something when you are really nothing. And if you do this, both 
I and my sons will have received justice at your hands.”* 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.),in commenting upon this doctrine observed 
that Socrates had ignored or forgotten the irrational parts of the 
soul. Socrates imagined that everybody’s actions are governed solely 
by reason, and that, therefore, if only they reasoned aright, they had 
right knowledge, they must do right. He forgot that the majority of 
men’s actions arc governed by passions and emotions, the “irrational 
parts of the soul.” Socrates was arguing from his own case. He 
really does appear to have been above this human weakness. He was 
not guided by passions but by reason, and it followed as night follows 
the day, that if Socrates knew what was right, he did it. He was un¬ 
able to understand how men, knowing the right, could yet do the 
wrong. If they are vicious, he thought, it must be because they 
do not know what is right. But, as Aristotle has rightly pointed out, 
majority of men’s actions are controlled by blind passions, and it 
is due to these passions that they, in spite of knowing what is ri g ht, 
follow the wrong path, in spife of having a torch in their hand 
they fell info a pit, and they are compared by fhe Qur’an fo a donkey 
“which carries huge tomes”, but understands them not. Like beasts of 
burden they carry learning and wisdom on their backs but do not 
profit by it as they do not understand if. They are styled by the Pro¬ 
phet of Islam as men whose knowledge is confined to their tongue 
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ta, to »oi «to»a into toit to*.”* 1. i. 4« to fl* 
such persons that Hafiz said : 

»J to. . diStaUy- »J fcienJ. Mk to. w* nto to.*cj.i 

Why do those who advise others to repeat, themselve seldom repeat 

Aristotle’s criticism makes this point clear that mere knowledge is not 
virtue and every learned man is not a righteous man. It does not follow 
that a man who knows what virtue is, is a virtuous man also. Lusts 
may mislead him. This sense is expressed by a gnostic thus ; 


There is a world of difference between a moth and a nightingale 1 
Mere talk is not of the same order as a good act.* 


Socrates is right when he says that knowledge or insight »s essential 
for virtue. Without knowledge one cannot lead a virtuous life. Aris¬ 
totle believes that mere knowledge is not enough; the will to act 
according to it is also essential. Knowledge must be realised in action. 
For this, striving with one’s might and main is necessary. This makes 
action easy. When acts are repeated, habit is formed. When good habits 
are formed, they constitute the character of a man and then alone he 
becomes virtuous. That is why it has been said : 


“Strive hard for some time and be merry for the rest of your life” 


That is what the Qur’an has ordained : 

"And strive in His cause as ye ought to strive”*. Aristotle’s cri¬ 
ticism of Socrates is thus justified. Yet for all that, the theory of 
Socrates is not to be left aside too quickly. There is more truth in 
it than appears at first sight. We say that a man believes one thing 
and does another. Yet it is a question what a man really believes 
and What is the test of his belief. Do you think that those who preach 
others not to store wealth, because all earthly riches are worthless in com¬ 
parison with spiritual treasures, but amass for themselves immense riches, 
really believe in what they preach ? They believe that they believe 
it. But, how do they believe, as they speak, or, as they act ? I* 
it not at least arguable that they are really pursuing what they believe 
to be good, and that, if they were genuinely Convinced of the txspe- 
rioritj of spiritual treasures, they would seek that, not the material 
riches. This at least is what Socrates though*. All men seek the 
good, but, many do not know what the good is. This is certainly 
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t«e % mio*,,«M*?, #hbgfc la some ©thaw the*# caa he no doubt tfaat ( 
men do deliberately what they know ta be evil.* > ^ 


Any way, it is an universal psychological truth that in osier to 
determine what a mao really believes, it is necessary to see what bp 
does, not what he says. His belief or, mental disposition expresses 
itself in his actions. Actions alone indicate his disposition. That is 
why if has been said: 


When in search of God, one must act and not talk 
Talk.deVoid of act, is meaninglessI s * 


To sum up. As stated above every man acts according fo his know¬ 
ledge. But knowledge does not mean mere theoretical opinion but a 
firm practical conviction, a matter not only of the intellect but of the 
will also. This sort of knowledge does express itself in action. When 
a man knows his own good and has a positive conviction of what 
he knows, he cannot but act according to his knowledge. “To pre¬ 
fer evil to good is not in human nature.” 


Now, having noted the wisdom taught by the Greek Philosophers, 
let us see what the wisdom of faithful believers teaches us. Let us 
back the light that stimulates the sense of sight and reason with the 
knowledge that has come from God, as the Qur’an announced: 

"There hath come to you from God a (New) light and a (perspi¬ 
cuous) Book” 11 (5 : 17) 


And as Rami has said : 


“The Light of God adds lustre to the sheen of our senses. 

This is what is meant by “Light upon Light.” 1 * 

Right knowledge is necessary for righteous deeds. But the essence 
of knowledge, as the Prophet of Islam (peace be on him) has pointed 
out, is the fear of God (Khashiat-ullah). 1 * The Qur’an informs us : 

"Those truely fear God among His servants who have know¬ 
ledge. For God is exalted in Might, Oft-forgiving”* 4 

(35 : 28) 

Explaining the above verse A. Y. ‘Ali observes t 

"In outer nature we can, through colours, understand and appre¬ 
ciate the finest shades and gradations. But in the spiritual world that 
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variation, or gradation is even more subtle and more comprehensive. 
Who can truely understand it ? Only God's servants who know, i.e„ 
who have the inner knowledge which comes through their acquaintance 
with the spiritual world, —it is such people who truly appreciate the 
inner world, and it is they who know ihat the fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom. For such fear is akin to appreciation and love, 
an appreciation of all the marvellous beauties of God’s outer and inner 
world (“God is exalted in Might") and love because of His Grace and 
kindness (“Oft-forgiving”). But, “God’s forgiveness extends to many who 
do not truly understand Him”. 1 * That is why Hadrat ‘Abdullah bin 
Mus'ud said : 

“Knowledge which breeds fear of God is enough. 

For arrogance (and conceit) towards God, ignorance is enough” 
Again : 

“The man who fears God is the man of knowledge and the learned, 

and he who disobeys God is the ignoramus” 18 

Yet again: “Knowledge does not mean a mere collection of informa¬ 
tion it really means the fear of God.” 17 

That is to say, knowledge must not be confused with unsystematic 
collection of informations, however rich and extensive they may be. 
One may cram one’s head with tit-bits and stray anecdotes without 
even touching the fringe of knowledge. Really a man of knowledge 
is one who fears God. Rudolf Otto, with his concept of mysferium 
tremendum appears to have an inkling of the significance of the fear of 
God in the development of religious consciousness. 

When we know what constitues knowledge and who a man of 
knowledge truly is, we cannot freely accord the dignity of an erudite 
man to one and sundry. That is why Imam Sh'abi was wont to say 
to the scholars of his day ■ “You are no men of knowledge but in¬ 
tellectual dandies. You take delight in intellectual discussions and this 
delight is what you aim at and to this goal you dedicate yourselves.” 
The man of real knowledge indeed acts for God, in God and with 
God. In other words, the man of knowledge endowed as he is with 
God’s knowledge, filled as he is with God’s fear, acts for God’s sake, 
•nd the end of all his endeavours is the good-pleasure and love of 
God and God alone is the object of his love and desires his ultima Thule I 
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Such a knowledge has been styled as “Useful knowledge” (‘iiiaJ* 
NEafi'a) by the Prophet of Islam (peace be on him). It is a Light wfeMfc 
removes the veils from our hearts and blesses us with the gnosis of 
God. Through this knowledge we find our way to God, and realise 
His close proximity to us “closer than our jugular vein.” We live 

and move and have our being in God, for an ardent love for God 

makes u* oblivious of our own selves, and we exclaim in the word* 
of a lover of God : 

“I desire to live longing for thee alone. 

Be dust and be underneath Thy feet 

Broken and perplexed, of all the worlds, I quest for Thee alone, 
I wish and desire to lie and die for Thee and for Thee alone!” 1 * 

When such a relation of ardent love is established between an ‘abd 

and his Lord, the Lord suffices for him. As the Qur’an has assured 

us ; 


“And enough is God as a dispenser of affairs” 1 * And again: 
“God is sufficient as a Friend and God is sufficient as a Helper ”** 
( 4 : 45) 

Now, whatever he asks for is given to him and whatever he desires 
is granted to him- And he desires His good-pleasure only. Thus 

“God is well pleased with them, and they are with God” ( 4 : 122) 
And this is the great fulfilment of all desires and this is the great 
triumph l And overpowered by divine fervour he exclaims : 

"There is a recompense for all that you lose. 

But when you lose God there is no recompense”* 1 

Rumi expresses the same thing in his mellifluous language : 

He who loves God more than himself. 

Finds he the panacea of all his ills. 

When he scceeds in being face to face with God’s love 
He grows cool towards the world and its holding glamorous”** 

He, to whom this useful knowledge is granted, is favoured with three 
more blessings: A God-fearing heart, a contented soul, and efficacy 
in prayers. When knowledge means the fear of God, it necessarily 
follows that the feat of. God overwhelms the heart of a man of know¬ 
ledge. He becomes indifferent to the world and the ways of the world 
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please him not, He seeks not worldly gain ot honour. Fame he des¬ 
pues and riches he esteems lastly. He yearns not for a privileged place 
amon g his contemporaries (Imam Sufyan Thuri), Ox, in the words of 
Imam Husain : 

“He goes the way of piety and restraint in the world, inclines 
to the Next ; has an insight in religion and becomes a devoted 
votary of the Lord"** 

In a Tradition he is praised thus : 

“He envies not those above him and laughs not at those who 
stand below. He is not chastised because of the knowledge given 
to him by God”' 4 

“With the growth of knowledge, the fear of God gains in strength 
and humility too grows apace.”25 (Narrated by Hadrat Ibn'Umar) 
The man of knowledge becomes patient as the dust ; regards himself 
as nought and feels humble and meek. S'acU’s famous lines speak of 
this condition : 

“In the country of Bailqan I came across a pious man: 

Said I : “Train me to cleanse me of my ignorance”. 

Said he : ‘‘Be patient ye like the dust, 

Ot bury all that thou hath learnt into dust.” 14 

When knowledge, truly useful and valuable, has accorded us the gains 
of a God-fearing soul, contented mind and the prayers have been 
graced with acceptability, we become fully absorbed in God, or as the 
Sufis put it, we attain ** feqr .” Dead to the carnal self and alive to the 
Presence of God all around us and to the service of God’s creatures 
we live and move with God. In other words, we conquer the world 
of creation by unravelling the laws of nature and thus realise the ways 
of God and God Himself. Our hearts are filled with ardour, delight, 
submission and resignation. 

Now we may listen to what Iqbal says in his characteristic vein ; 
“What is ‘Faqr’? Ye worshippers of water and clay ! 

It is a searching glance that finds its way to God and a soul 
rapt in God ! 

*Faqr’ is to scrutinize one’s own life 
And mould it in the light of Divine Unity. 
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*Faqr* enthrals esttn angels, , 1 ' , V 

And Upset* laws of Nature (by unravelling and controlling them) 
Its out-fit and equipment ig the Great Qur'an 
For mere woollen robes do not denote Darvi&hes (Faqlrs)* 


Behold where this useful knowledge leads to and the fruit that it hears t 
Let us then pray in all humility ss the Prophet did : 


“O GodI Grant us the knowledge that brings good and we seek 
Thy refuge from knowledge that yields no gain, from a heart 
that fears not, from an ego that remains unsatiated and from 
prayers that are made in vainl”** 


And let us be in search of a Divine man who may enlighten our 
heart* and uprooting the thorns convert them into a garden : 


“Agnostic purifies your heart. 

Removing the thorns converts it into a Garden 

The Perfect man pulls out all from imperfections, just as. 

One lamp can lighten thousand other.”** 

(Qadri Hindustani) 
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Dialogue between 

, J ' 

Religions in India 

NATURE, PURPOSE & PROBLEMS 


In The Future of Man, Teilhard de Chardin defines peace not M 
“bourgeois tranquility” or "millennary felicity” but as the "tense co¬ 
hesion” of mankind that is the outcome of the dynamics of repulsion 
and attraction in the evolutionary process leading to "unanimity”.* 
He writes that “a thick fog of confusion and dissension is at present 
drifting over the world. Indeed one might say that men have never 
more vehemently rebuffed and detested one another than they do now, 
when everything drives them closer together.”* "What Teilhard has 
identified here is perhaps the central paradox of this century. At the 
same time that hatred and violence, race colour and class, affluence and 
poverty, religion and ideology are disrupting the national and interna¬ 
tional order they are also seen to act as powerful motivational sources 
of the World-Wide movement towards mutual understanding, racial 
harmony, solidarity among nations and reconciliation between religions. 
In the political sphere We have the United Nations and .a complex, of 
international institutions and agencies whose .purpose is to promote 
peace, interdependence and cooperation among the nations of the world ", 
in the sphere of religion we have the growth of national and inter¬ 
national federations of different religious bodies. Among the mote im¬ 
portant symbolic expressions of this tendency towards are 

perhaps the Pan-Islamic Conference and the World Council of Churches. 

All these various movements which axe directed to the achieve¬ 
ment of greater social cohesion and human solidarity make if dear 
as Radhakrishnan noted, that “the necessities of the historical process 
ate making the world into one. We stand on the threshold of * new 
society, a single society.”? Though if is common to attribute to poll- 
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tioj and economic Institutions a dominant role in the creation Of < World 
peace and the .promotion of stability and social justice in international 
relations. It would be, as Zakir Husain warned, "unwise for anyone 
to ignore religious influences in finding solutions for world problems,” 
because "great issues continue to be settled, conciously or uacoaciously, 
against the background of religious convictions.” 4 

One of the strange paradoxes of the technological age Is that the 
secularisation of large areas of social and economic endeavour, under 
the impact of science and technology, has enhanced rather than dimi¬ 
nished the significances of religious values and ethical principles as nor¬ 
mative factors in the]social and moral ordering of contemporary society. 
The process of secularisation confronts all religions with the challenge 
to rediscover the original intuition of their founders and to express it 
in ways that are meaningful to the new aspirations and ideals of man¬ 
kind. The secularisation of modern life offers all religions a critical 
choice between obsolescence and renascence. To the extent that religions 
ate able to change, adapt and respond to the moral and social dilem¬ 
mas of individuals and society, they can play a responsible role in the 
advance of mankind towards human solidarity based on freedom, dignity, 
peace and social justice. 

It Would seem desirable and appropriate that dialogue between 
religions in India should be situated in the framework of the ecumenical 
movement which, as has been noted above, has assumed the propor¬ 
tions of a World phenomenon. By dialogue is here understood a com¬ 
plex process that includes (a) a sincere effort by men of good will to 
purify their knowledge of religions other than their own from all pre¬ 
judice, misunderstanding and distortion ; (b) an exploration of the ways 
in which the adherents of different religions may develop fraternal rela¬ 
tions expressive of mutual reverence and human solidarity; and (c) a 
combined effort of men belonging to different systems of belief to arrive 
at a Working consensus on conceptions of transcendental and human 
Values and ideals that may be responsive tp the religious aspirations 
and concerns of contemporary man. 

The character of infcr-religious dialogue, as it has been broadly 
defined above, will emerge more clearly when wc consider its purpose 
and some of Its more important limitations. The aim of infer-religious 
dialogue Is not, as Radakrishnan has pointed out, to evolve a *‘fea- 
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denominator” religion which would be “ synthetic system poktpt#^''w/. 
beliefs to be found in *11 or in a group of aHgon*.’ 1 * The aotfoin 
of * “universal religion” and “World faith”—an amalgam of demen t * 
in the religion* traditions of the East and West—has exercised '"## 
minds of people like Northrop, Whitehead, Toynbee and, perhaps, has 
been stated most persuasively by Hocking in Living Retypes end 4 World 
Feifb .* And in our own country nearly four centuries ago, Akbar 
quite deliberately experimented with a common syncretic religion in 
order to reconcile,the conflicting ideological positions of Islam, Hinduism 
and Christianity. 


Inter-religious dialogue is incompatible with any scheme involving 
the “displacement” or ‘‘absorption” of one religion by another. Yet H 
would appear that the ideas of “rcconcept/on” advocated by Hocking 
ha* a legitimate place in any dialogue between representatives of different 1 
religious persuasions. By “reconception” Hocking referred to a process 
of assimilation by which the adherent of one religion integrates into 
his own system of belief “new perspectives” deriving from the creeds 
and spiritual Insights of other religions, perceiving them on reflection 
to be compatible with fidelity to his own religious truth.* In this 
minimal sense genuine dialogue presupposes a certain “openness” and 
receptivity to the religious beliefs and practices characteristic of other 
religions. 


It would be naive to believe that “openness” fo religions other 
than one's own may be easily assumed. The relations between adh¬ 
erents of different religions are influenced and conditioned by historical 
circumstances rather than an evaluation of their doctrinal teachings. 
For example, the development of political parties along religious lines 
in the independence movement and the traumatic experience of the 
partition of the country led to the polarisation of the Hindu and Mus¬ 
lim communities.* Even today, after nearly twenty-five years of secular 
government, the relations between these two major religious commu¬ 
nities are believed to be manipulated by feelings of hostility, suspicion 
and insecurity. And because political leaders • not infrequently used re¬ 
ligion to legltimatiae their communal objectives, religion has emerged as f 
one of the most profoundly divisive forces in our society. The mans- ' 
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puUtfion of religion as an instrument of political power ha* 
the political life of the country so that cleavages between*"*** 
correspond to divisions in religious loyalties. 


■ * 



If dialogue between religions in India is to be real ist ic, thffiso 
historical factors and the divisive influence they continue to ta m dw 
must be honestly confronted, dispassionately examined and hopefully 
transcended. The wounds inflicted by centuries of religious rivalries* 
social isolation and political antagonism cannot be healed overnight. 
Yet, as the ecumenical dialogue between various Christian denomina¬ 
tions in the West has shown, traditional animosities and misunderstand¬ 
ings tend to dissolve in an atmosphere of common concern Cot the 
religious, moral, social and economic development of all men. The psy¬ 
chological barriers to inter-religious understanding should not be under¬ 
estimated, but neither should they be allowed to dictate the course and 
outcome of the ecumenical meeting of religions. 


Not should dialogue be conceived as a strategic method of orga¬ 
nising and pooling the resources of the various religious communities— 
a kind of “Common front” for the defence of religion against secular 
rism, atheism or communism- Dialogue is not a confrontation but 
a “meeting” of religions, and its goals can be achieved not by polemic 
and defensiveness but by “openness”, mutual sharing and the deter¬ 
mined search for truth wherever if may be found. Willem Visser’f 
Hooft, one of the most influential leaders of the ecumenical movement 
in the West, writes :» 


It seems to me especially undesirable to create a common front 
of all religious against the non-religious and anti-religious. For 
that presupposes that all the different religions have after all a 
common truth to defend and that is, once again, the common- 
denominator theory and the beginning of syncretism- Surely there 
are more important objectives in the field of human progress 
foij whiqh we want to work and which are closer to the concerns 
of the secular world than those of the traditional religious world. 

It is no longer an easy matter to differentiate the religious man from 
Use secular man. The secular . philosopby which originated with the 
positivism of Comte and which, was characterised by a relentless op- 
positi on to religion, is today a spent force. The modern secular ap- 
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world, at seek escape from its imperfections in a supernatural ■Vodd}-. 
no* esa tee m*terW»tictlly^niiyfcd deny importance to spiritual experi- 
cnee tod religions feeling. ”u In Britain, for example, a group ef 4 
Christens and humanists founded tee “Social Morality Council** three 
years ago* as It was felt that “between tee Christen believer and tea % 
Western humanist there is a shared inheritance of ethical principles and 
practice. The humanist is not a man set on overthrowing Christian mora¬ 
lity but one who wishes to reject its doctrinal underpinning.’** Parti¬ 
cularly in India the notion of dialogue as a "common front” Is un¬ 
tenable because secularism, as it is interpreted in tee Constitution, is,” 
not opposed to religion but only to religious Intolerance and rival¬ 
ries between religious Communities. Genuine dialogue is not motivated 
by fear, insecurity and suspicion but by mutual trust and a frith test 
all religions stand to gain by exposure fo truth ’ wherever it may be 
found. 


So far the nature and purpose of inter-religious dialogue has 
been broadly described and some of its limitations have been indicated. 
We shall now discuss some structural aspects of inter-religious dialogue 
as a process, and examine the types of dialogue which will frdlitate 
the growth of fraternal relations among religions in India. Dialogue 
may take either of two forms. It may be “theological”, that is. So 
intellectual discussion of the fundamental issues of religious life and 
organisation and a rigorous analysis of tee religious convictions held 
by the representatives of different religions. Dialogue may also take 
a “practical” form, that «» the joint participation of different religious 
organisations in social service and economic development as a Symbolic 
expression of their common concern for the freedom, dignity, social ' 
and moral growth of all men. Though “theological” and “practical” 
types of dialogue are analytically distinct, empirically they are closely 
associated, each of teem performing a complementary function, Ia 
tin West bote types of dialogue* have been institutionalised: tfaeolo* 
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,, the concern of the Commits on Society, Development and 
Peace (SODEPAX ), jointly sponsored by the World Council of Chur¬ 
ches and the Vatican. In India both types of dialogue have al so been 
institutionalised among Christian denominations. Theological dialogue 
has been conducted by the Christian Institute for the Study of Reli¬ 
gion and Society at Bangalore, and also by the Study Centres at Rajpur 
and Lucknow. Practical dialogue is the primary concern of the All- 
India Board of Christian Higher Education (New Delhi) and of APPRO 
(Action for Food Production) and CHP (Coordinating Agency for 
Health Planning), both in Delhi. 


Three stages may be distinguished in the ecumenical meeting of 
religions. They are arranged here in a logical order though in actual 
practice this sequential process need not always be observed. The frrst 
stage in the dialogic process is “discovery”.™ After centuries of iso¬ 
lation and estrangement, initial communication among the different re¬ 
ligions is largely informative, consisting in an exchange of views on 
religious issues and an exploration of possible “points of contact” in the 
search for religious fellowship. One of the characters in a novel by 
William Goldman remarks that “Philosophy is what you study when you 
desire to increase your ignorance.” The outcome of this stage will be 
the salutary “discovery” of the extent of our ignorance of the beliefs 
and practices of other religions. This first stage corresponds broadly 
to what we have termed “theological” dialogue. 


The second stage is that of “living and working” together in a 
common endeavour to bring about the social and moral transformation 
of society so that all men might live in freedom from oppression, in¬ 
justice, and all forms of discrimination—social, economic, political and 
racial. This stage would correspond roughly to the “practical” type of 
dialogue. It Would be mistaken to consider this stage of inter-religious 
dialogue as “secular” and inferior to theological discussion. One of the 
paradoxes of the ecumenical movement in the East and the West is that 
religions have been united in fellowship not through intellectual debate 
on the concept of God but through a common concern for man and 
his economic and social destiny. 

The third stage is that of “unity” and “diffusion”. This is the 
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oaf come of the two previous stages and its primary purpose is to share 
the new understanding -tad reconciliation with the masses of believers 
belonging to the Various religions. Too often ecumenical discussions 
at the level of theological theory affect only a privileged few, while 
the believers who constitute the bulk of membership continue fo live 
in the darkness of ignorance, prejudice and suspicion. Each religious 
group must be responsible for establishing channels of communication 
and diffusion not only with other religions but also with their ovm 
members. By “unity" we do not refer to the absorption of one religion by 
another but to the growth of consensus, mutual trust and active 
cooperation in all spheres. The kind of "unity” envisaged here implies 
a situation in which it will be possible, in the words of Visser^t Hooft, 
“for men of differing religions and ideological persuasion to livo together 
in such a way that they do not make life impossible for each other”. 1 * 

In what follows it is proposed to discuss some of the major 
problems inolved in both “theological” and “prac(,ioal” dialogue among 
religions in India. It was suggested that the stage of “discovery” 
generally involves theological dialogue of varying degrees of sophistica¬ 
tion. In the West the aim of theological discussion among the Chris¬ 
tian denominations is unity of faith based on acceptance of a com¬ 
mon doctrinal formulation of the central truths of Christian revelation. 
“The ultimate aim of the (ecumenical) movement”, Visscr’t Hooft has 
noted, “is not dialogue ; it is genuine unity.”*® Though this concept 
of unity of faith and the reunion of Churches is legitimate and feasible 
in the context of Christian denominations, it would be an unrealistic 
aim of theological discussion between representatives of widely differing 
religious traditions. The religions of India (Hinduism and Buddhism) 
do not share a common theological language with the Semitic religions 
(Christianity, Judaism and Islam), and -there is a wide divergence of 
views on such fundamental points as revelation, cultic worship, the 
concept of God and -the understanding of what constitutes man himself 
According to Whitehead the difference between Christiaxrity and Bud¬ 
dhism is that_ the former 'is “a religion seeking a meiaphysic” whereas 
the latter is “a metaphysic generating a religion.” 1 * But the characteristic 
difference between Semitic and Indian religions have been admirably 
defined by Zeahncr in Tie Comparison of Religions. He writes : 17 

Semitic religions are ideologies : Hinduism and Buddhism ate 
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way* of life. The Semitic type of religion inevitably tend* to lead 
to fanaticism, persecution, and ideological war for the simple 
reason that man remains imperfect and when once he believes that 
he knows the truth, he must necessarily wish to destroy error 
even by means that may be at variance with the ‘truth* he pro¬ 
fesses. Hinduism and Buddhism again are—with some sad lapses-— 
just the reverse; since all religions are paths leading to one -goal 
and all are ultimately concerned in seeking out the inmost ground 
of the soul, intolerance is obviously pointless as well as wicked. 

Assuming that these differences of a fundamental character do exist 
between Semitic and Indian religions, is dialogue on the theological 
level possible ? It Would appear that fruitful inter-religious dialogue 
is possible if the representatives of the various religions engaged in 
theological discussion agree to abide by a set of normative precon¬ 
ditions. 

First, while the doctrinal foundations of each religion may be 
subjected to critical examination no evaluative judgements should be made 
about any religion. The reason for this is that not only has each 
religion the right to be what its followers claim it to be but also that 
the basic assumption of one religion are not easily interpreted from 
the standpoint of another. Zaehner has noted that in comparative 
studies of religion “of even the best Christian scholars one is frequently 
astonished by their apparent inability to see through Hindu or Bud¬ 
dhist eyes.*' 1 * This is probably one of the unsatisfactory aspects of 
Pannikar’s sympathetic and scholarly examination of the dialectical en¬ 
counter between Hinduism and Christianity in which Hindu scriptural 
tests ate intepreted in terms of a Christian theoloogy so as to unveil 
Tbs Unknown Christ of Hinduism.™ In a situation in which religious 
approaches to God, the world, man and human destiny are sharply 
differentiated with reference to philosophical categories, evaluative judge¬ 
ments are likely to lead to misunderstanding and sterile controversy. 
What is needed always, but more particularly in the initial stage of 
dialogue, is "openness” and “toleration** which, as Toynbee notes, 
“does not become perfect until it has been transfigured into love.’*** 
The case for toleration and the suspension of judgement has been well 
argued by Toynbee. He writes* 1 

Inth e world in which we now find ourselves, the adherents of 
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the different living religions ought t© be the readier to tolerate, 
«*pect and revere one another’s religious heritages, because, in 
our generation, there is not anyone alive who 4s effectively in 
a position to judge between his own religion and his neighbour's. 
An effective judgement is impossible when one is comparing a 
religion which has been familiar to one in one's child¬ 
hood with a religion which one has learnt to know fisota 
outside in later years. One ancestral religion is bound to have 
so much the stronger hold upon one’s feelings that one’s judge¬ 
ment between this and any other religion cannot be objective. 

This caveat is not intended to discourage interest in the compara¬ 
tive study of religions. What is suggested here is that, in the sensi¬ 
tive stage of “discovery”, theological discussion that involves ’indsieri- 
nUnate reinterpretation of the religious beliefs and practices of other 
religions will raise barriers to inter-religious understanding and block 
the channels of communication. 

Theological discussion should be a process of ‘‘discovery” in which 
one penetrates and appreciates more deeply the spiritual resources of 
one’s own religion and also establishes “points of contact” with other 
religious traditions. Theological dialogue has a paradoxical effect; on 
the one hand it reinforces the self-identification of the participant to his 
own religious faith and strengthens his commitment to it ; on the other 
hand this self-identification is only possible by stressing the notes of 
differentiation which separate one religious community from the others. 
This awareness of one’s separate religious identity need not retard the 
growth of intcr-religious understanding and the spirit of fellowship. 
The aim of theological dialogue, it was pointed out earlier, is not a 
change of creed but a change of attitude to religions other than one's 
own. This implies that the representatives of the various religions, 
without denying their religious affiliations and denominational loyalties, 
should be able through theological discussion to relate to each other 
in non-sectarian terms. sz 

The second precondition required for fruitful inter-religious dial¬ 
ogue is the acceptance of religious pluralism. The concept of pluralism, 
as Berger and Luckmann note, designates “the co-existence of different 
ethnic, tcligious and ideological groups in modern society.”** Plura¬ 
lism, whether religious or political, is generally considered to be a 
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consequence of difierentiation of society, espociadty of modern industrial 
society. Hie concept of religion* pluralism is related to the “de- 
monopolisation” of any particular religion, as in the USA, where his¬ 
torical factors “forced several religious groups to find ways of co¬ 
existing with each other in a society that none could dominate.”** 
Apart from the historical process, Berger and Luckraann Me of the 
view that the “global historical force producing pluralism is rather 
secularisation, by which we mean the progressive autonomisation of 
societal sectors from the domination of religious meanings and insti¬ 
tutions.”** In India we have a secular state which supports religious 
pluralism with Constitutional guarantees ; yet this does not necessarily 
imply that pluralism, interpreted as freedom of conscience, is always 
accepted by all religions. Christianity, Judaism and Islam which Soro¬ 
kin has called “imperialistic” religions have shown a tendency to act 
in a “monopolistic” manner with respect to religious minorities. In 
the so-called Catholic countries of Spain and Italy, Israel and the 
Islamic states of Pakistan and the Middle-East, there is a marked ten¬ 
dency of the monopoly religion to discriminate against minority reli¬ 
gious groups. 

Genuine religious pluralism was only recenty accepted officially 
by the Roman Catholic Church in the “Declaration on Religious Li¬ 
berty” at the Second Vatican Council (1965). It states :*• 

If, in view of peculiar circumstances obtaining among peoples, 
„ special civil recognition is given to one religious community In 
the constitutional order of society, it is at the same time im¬ 
perative that the right of all citizens and religious communities 
to religious freedom should be recognised and made effective in 
practice. 

In general it would be true to say that there has been a radical shift 
from the traditional Barthian view that all revelation is Christian 
Biblical, and modern Christian theologians such as Tiilichi, Niebidir, 
Rahncr and Kung acknowledge God’s salvific activity outside the amb it 
of explicit Christian commitment. The Christian acceptnce of pl ur al tu rn 
Would appear to be a new orientation that is supported by 
a persuasive theological rationale ; but it may well be a pragmatic 
gesture dictated by the hard realities of the secular state. It Is pro¬ 
bable that Muslim scholars and theologians are reinterpreting tradi- 
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tional wotwpoUatie conceptions of Islam in order to adjust to the exi- 
gsoem of m piumfotfc society, “We must get accustomed to the idea”, 
“Visser’t Hooft -writes, “that, w &t « «s can see ahead today* no 
religion of philosophy of ideological creed is going to dominate the 
situation all alone, and that we must therefore somehotar learn the lee- 
son what it means to co-exist spiritually.”* 7 

We have suggested eadier that theological discussion is closely lin¬ 
ked with “practical” dialogue, that is, “living and Working together." 
It is interesting to note that the Communique issued after the first ecu¬ 
menical meeting at Rome between the Vatican Secretariat for non- 
Chnsiwn Religions and the Supreme Council of Islamic Affairs (Cairo), 
expressed the joint decision “to do everything possible that good re¬ 
lations between Christians and Muslims be intensified in order to stren¬ 
gthen this brotherhood which exists among believers who share a com¬ 
mon respect for religious values and faith in God” and “to pursue a 
p:rserving action in favour of justice and peace in the world.”** 

Practical dialogue has a much broader scope for ecumenical action 
involves greater numbers of the rank-and-file members, and effectively 
creates a psycho-social environment for the development of fraternal 
relations between religions. Perhaps the activities best suited to prac¬ 
tical dialogue are different forms of social service, the collaboration of 
religious organisations engaged in developmental work, and scholarly 
research m the field of sociology of religion and the comparative study 
of religions. In education, medical care, social service and the com¬ 
mon struggle against famine, ignorance, disease, oppression, injustice 
and social inequality, a wide range of opportunities exists on the local 
and national levels for religions to project their social concern through 
ecumenical action. Hindu*, Muslims and Christians have long estab¬ 
lished traditions and institutions associated with social service, but ftie 
tendency has been so far to work for the betterment of man and 
society in relative isolation from each other. Often one gets the im¬ 
pression that the major religions of the country have nothing to con¬ 
tribute to the discussion of the crucial problems of population coptspl, 
medical and social ethics, social discrimination against the underpri¬ 
vileged sections of society, social justice, war and peace. One of foe 
consequences of ecumenical social action will be the projection of a 
new image of religions in {ruti* ** * group concerned ywfo foe WfO- 
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i^mfelt compromise human dignity, social justice, freedom, hmmn 
solidarity and peace. 


Practical dialogue could perhaps explore the possibilities, for scho¬ 
larly research in sociology of religion, which unfortunately ha« been 
rather neglected by social anthropologists and sociologists. Apart from 
some sporadic research in the Weberian tradition ; very little is known 
about the religious attitudes of the people, the problems of faith en¬ 
countered by them in secularised society, their participa'ion in orga¬ 
nised religious activities, and their relations wifh other religious Com¬ 
munities. In general sociological studies of village life in India have 
concentrated on Hindu religious and political behaviour and its rela¬ 
tionship with caste as a principle of social stratification ; but Islamic 
styles of life and social and religious forms of behaviour have b-cn 
almost totally neglected. Possibly Hashim Amir Ali's study of the 
Meos of Mewat, sponsored by Jamia Millia (1970) and Partap Aggat- 
wal’s forthcoming A. Muslim Village in Transition (Shri Ram Centre 
for Industrial Relations) indicate a new trend of sociological interest 
in the field of religion. 


Research studies of this kind in the sociology of religion Will 
help to build up an accumulated store of knowledge about prevailing 
patterns of religious behaviour and enable op'nion-makers to commu¬ 
nicate more effectively to the rank-and-file membership of each reli¬ 
gious community the new conccp ion of intcrrcligious understanding 
generated at the top. One of (he mam problems of inter-religious dia¬ 
logue in India is that nearly all the religious communities are loosely 
structured. The Hindu and Muslim communities of Delhi, for example, 
do not have, as does the Christian community, recognised religious lea¬ 
ders who have authority to represent and speak for the entire member¬ 
ship. The Catholic community is highly organised so that the lines of 
authority function simultaneously as channels of communication, and 
thi centres of authority lie at the intersection of both upward and 
downward communication. In such a situation, the ecumenical think¬ 
ing at the fop not only quickly percolates to the lower levels of mem¬ 
bership but is also accepted as normative desirable forms of ecumenical 
* «#on and behaviour. Unless there is broad participation of the mem¬ 
bers of each religious community in the dialogic process, inter-religious 
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The various foams of practical dialogue, it would seem, out hdp 
to break down foe. artificial walls of suspicion and hostility that at 
present isolate one religious community from another. Probably one of 
the great barriers to the unification of our society, or “national inte¬ 
gration”, is foe prevalence of social, cultural and religious stereotypes. 
By stereotypes, Walter Lippmann, who popularised this concept in the 
twenties, referred to “mental pictures” which project our vague im¬ 
pressions and prejudices by which we attribute real or assumed chara¬ 
cteristics to whole groups of people. Stereotypes function as mechanisms 
of defence of foe position of the’ individual or group in society. As 
Lippmann notes, stereotypes “are highly charged with foe feelings foq t 
are attached to them. They are the fortress of our tradition, and be¬ 
hind its defence we can continue to feel ourselves safe in foe position 
we occupy.” 1 * Maharashtrians ate treacherous, Punjabis are enterprising 
but amoral, Bengalis are intellectual and unstable—.these are some social 
stereotypes. 

There are also religious stereotypes and these mediate foe rela¬ 
tions between religious communities. For example, .Christians are v<try 
much closer theologically to Muslims than to Hindus, yet most Chris¬ 
tians relate socially and psychologically to Hindus ’rather than to Mus¬ 
lims. The reasons for the existence of religious stereotypes are social 
isolation, ignorance, and estrangement inherited from foe past. A use¬ 
ful method of demythologising these religious sterctoypcs is practical 
dialogue especially in foe form of ecumenical social action through which 
various religious groups live and Work together and really come to 
know each ofoer. The various forms of practical dialogue will open 
new channels of social communication at the personal and group levels 
and contribute to the gradual erosion of commonly unexamitied stereo¬ 
types. 
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Book Review 


George P. HOUR ANT, Islamic Rationalism. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

1971. 158 pp. £ 2. 

Every student of Islam knows that Arabian Philosophy made 
notable contributions to human thought ; but most students of disci¬ 
plines other than philosophy will be astonished at the depth, originality 
and modernism of the system of ethics discussed in this volume. 

The author is professor of philosophy in the State University 
'of New York at Buffalo. In this monograph he discusses the Mugbrtt 
bf ‘Imad al-Din Abu’l-Hasan ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad al-Hstmadani 
al-Asadabadi (935-1024). The book was discovered in San'a, Yemen, 
1951-2 by Egyptian scholars and published by a team of well-known 
scholars (Cairo, 1962). 

Our modern knowledge of Islamic philosophy can be said to be 
derived from Thomas Aquinas, but as more and more texts are edited, 
it is deepened and can be related to contemporaries, and later and 
modern thought. For instance, ‘Abd al-Jabbar (abreviated AJ dis¬ 
cusses good and evil; but Moore in his well known Printtpia Etbica „ 
While admitting knowledge of good acts, denies any possibility of de¬ 
fining the “good” in abstracto. 

AJ was bom and lived in Rayy in the 10/11th century. He was 
educated both in Hamadan and Iraq first in Ash ‘arite and then m 
Mu'tazilite thought. The Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad invited him to Rayy, and 
after holding several lesser posts, he became Chief Justice of Rayy. 
On the death of Sahib, the Amir Fakhr al-Dawla dismissed AJ 
from this august office; but it is not known whether he ever regained 
favour of the government. He was a celebrated theologian, apart from 
being an expert lawyer. Many of his works are lost, but recently two 
of his most important works, the Magbm and the Sbarb, have been 
MCoVered and are being published. The period during which he lived 
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o^fks the aenith of Ma«taailism, and among his contemporaries ware 
the authors of the ILtsa’i/ Ikhmut al-Safa, the authorship whereof i» 
still a matter of speculation among the learned. u 

The two main questions of perennial interest in Islamic thought 

are : 

A. Is a command or prohibition right for man because it is 
prescribed by God ? or 

B. —because it is good in itself ? 

In treating AJ’s thought systematically, the author is not exhaustive, 
and perhaps justifiably, because the Mugbtti is mainly historical and deals 
at length with the human side rather than the divine. 

The five topics dealt with are Knowledge, Ethics, Evil, Good, 
Revelation, and finally the significance of AJ’s work is summed up In 
a perceptive conclusion. 

Knowledge is defined by AJ as a species of the genus, belief. 
When it is correctly related to the object, it leads to repose of mind 
(stthm ai-nafs) ; when not, it leads to ignorance ; and there is a stage of 
doubt, which is neither knowledge nor ignorance. AJ classifies know¬ 
ledge into immediate and acquired ; but there is yet in philosophy no 
attempt to arrive at the ultimate definition of “the good”. 

In Ethics proper, the first discussion is of act, fi'l (ot works, 
in modem theological terminology, act). An “act” is something “that has 
come into existence from someone capable of it (qailiran 'alaybi)". From 
this follows the well known discussion of how far has man the will 
to perform actions or is he the subject of predestination. 

The discussion of human responsibility leads to a systematic classi¬ 
fication of acts. There are neutral acts and acts which have a res¬ 
ponsibility attached to them ; that is which lead to punishment or 
reward. 

An evil act is termed qabib, lit. ugly or repulsive ; a good act, 
hasan, lit. beautiful. For an evil act, man deserves blame ; for a beauti¬ 
ful act, reward. The discussion of the author is scholarly, but fail* to 
relate it to its Greek origins, for, the terms “ugly” and “beautiful'* 
are surely related to Greek thought. Many other terms such as in jus- 
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rice, desire, will, motive, act and finally God and devil ate briefly dis¬ 
cussed. 

At p. 137 we have the functions of the four sources of the law; 
but apparently brevity has robbed this section of its interest to student 
of jurisprudence m Islam. 

In conclusion the author discusses the significance of AJ. He 
demonstrates that new light is lhrown on earlier and later speculation 
by AJ. Out earlier views are altered in two significant ways : (a) by 
a substantial addition to our knowledge of their ways of thought and 
(b) by a change in our perspccitv'e. In particular the attack of Juwayni 
Ghazali and Sharasfani on Mu'tazihsm can be seen in a new light. 
It is obvious that rationalism is both difficult to understand and may 
lead to a diminution of belief in the minutiae of religion. It is for this 
reason that the conservatives have always retained the upper hand on 
the faithful. 

This is a strictly learned work, intended mainly for the specialist, 
and thus a few comments and criticisms are not amiss. 

Technically, the lack of a bibliography, when the author had all 
the means at his command, is incomprehensible. Neverhtelcss, 
Profrssor Houram’s invariable practice of giving the original term dis¬ 
cussed is Very helpful. A look at the index will show that whatever 
one’s discipline of choice, one can either have confirmation or a varia¬ 
tion to one’s predilection in translating a term of art. The term fi'l 
is Very close to 'amil, Houram renders it as “act”; modern writers 
on theology use "works”. This process can be multiplied, and the 
author deserves gratitude for it. 

The one general criticism is the extreme brevity of the treatment 
of particular topics and the lack of illustrations. We wish the author 
had allowed himself more elbow room, so as to include modern prob¬ 
lems and current examples as well. Nevertheless the book is indis¬ 
pensable to students of Islamic philosophy, especially for its systematic 
presentation and lucid style. It is undoubtedly a notable contribution 
to the subject. 


Asnf A.JA. Fyaee 
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pi A N FACES THE SEVENTIES edited by Ehsan Yar-Shstfer (Praeger 
Publishers—New York). 

To members of developing societies living in developing countries 
It is always of interest and encouragement to learn of the progress of 
others in similar circumstances. Muslim Indians in particular need not 
only information but examples in order to be convinced that innovation 
is not necessarily heretical, ana that the future course of forseeable 
events compells great measures of social change, development and 
growth. If therefore any example is needed one has no further to 
look than to neighbouring Iran, and the volume under review grew 
out of papers presented at an international conference at Columbia 
University which set itself the task of assessing the results of the far- 
reaching reforms initiated by the Shah. 

While the papers explore and analyze all developments in Iran in 
their political, economic, educational, literary, and artistic context, and 
are of fascinating interest, the chapters, as their very titles denote, which 
have the greatest significance and relevance to conditions in India are 
(6) Planning For Social Change, (7) Religion And Society Today, (8) The 
Bazaar As A Case Study of Religion And Social Chong, and (9) Higher 
Education And Social Change : Problems And Prospects. 

In conservative and backward countries, marked by continuity 
with the past, it becomes axiomatic, to catch up with the “Modern 
Age”, that social and economic forces have to be the gm'acd and 
accelerated and not left to the tortuous processes of Ijma 4 or Ijtchad which 
in their turn depend on elements most resistant to social change. Such 
resistance, however, is often based as much on materialistic as on ideo¬ 
logical reasons and the first reaction to the Shah’s announcement of 
lus programme of reforms could have been predicted. 

“Immediately after the Shah announced his six-point programme 
of reforms, a leading clergyman, Ayatfollah Behbehani, sent « 

letter-warning that the Government must not lay its hand s 

on the endowed religious estates. He reiterated that from the 
outset the religious leaders have been opposed to the distribution 

of private lands-The premier’s reply was polite but inexorable. 

He pointed out that the peasants who lived and worked on the 
endowed religious lands were no different in then c onditi ons and 
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expectations than the others.the overseers were notoriously 

dishonest, having diverted income from these estates to their pri¬ 
vate use....He followed this with a statement... .that, if the 
religious establishment was overly worried about its future income, 
the government Was quite willing to guarantee from the national 
treasury.” 

But loss of income was not the clergy’s only fear. Characterizing 
the premier’s offer “as an intolerable affront upon the religious com¬ 
munity”, the clergy organised a violent demonstration to obstruct the 
Shah’s reforms in general and to strike against the growiny popular 
acceptance of feminine emancipation in the shape of the grant to them, 
for the first time, of voting rights. 

The reviewer was in Tehran at the time and was able to watch 
the reaction. On the 23rd January 1963, the women teachers and wor¬ 
kers Immediately struck work in protest against the clerical abuse and 
reactionism. Strengthened by the popular response to his move, the 
Shah administered the coup dt grace to the clergy by proceeding to the 
holy city of Qum, the clergy’s headquarters, and personally distributing 
the estate of the Qum diocese. 

With such bold leadership, and with many mentally prepared to 
follow the lead, it is not strange that the Shah’s reforms were soon 
accepted in almost their entirety. A review is not the place to record 
the amounts spent on implementing the reforms or the numbers bene¬ 
fited thereby, but it may be said that four Development Plans followed 
each other in rapid succession. The principal features of the first was 
not only to establish the necessary organization but “to make the idea 
of planning generally acceptable to all as a prerequisite for a balanced 
and self-sustained economy.” The mam feature of the second plan was 
to create and consolidate a physical and social infrastruxturc.. in order 
to increase the pace of economic and social development.” The third 
plan emphasized coordination between the private and public sectors, 
and the fourth plan aimed at 

1. The implementation of family planning. 

2. The enforcement of the civil law concerning the prohibition 
of marriages under sixteen years of age, and 

3. The reduction of imigration to large cities. 
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Chapte* 7 deftU with religion an a society and traces thesis inter- 
action in a period of rapid economic development and attendant cul¬ 
tural change and diopter eight consists of a case study of religion and 
social change. Inn was the first of those countries to be included 
in Islam by conquest which was not completely arabirised in both lan¬ 
guage and culture. The reformist and intensely national Reza Shah 
deliberately persianised both language and culture which inevitably weak¬ 
ened religious influences over family life. Consequently, while in the 
pre-Reza Shah generation holy names such as Mohammed, Ali, Hussain 
etc., were the general rule, today Iranian names such as Khosrow and 
Dariyush for boys and Nahid and Parvin for girls are becoming com¬ 
mon. The * ulema, in fact, unprepared to meet the sweeping change 
of Reza Shah withdrew into their ranks and, consequently, lost contact 
with the newly emerging office-workers and bureaucrats. This accele¬ 
rated the de-emphasis on Arabic in modern Iranian life with the result 
that the Qur'an became unintelligible to non-Arabs who, though learn¬ 
ing the suras by heart, did not understand them. It followed that the 
Qur'an soon became an object of adulation, lost its original function 
as a guide and became reduced to a fetish. 

It was inevitable that in illiterate societies, the best means of 
propagating ideas and ideology was the pulpit. But with the spread 
of education the influence of mass media increases and it becomes 
more difficult for religious leaders to obtain a command over the minds 
of the masses on matters which are, properly speaking, secular. Ira¬ 
nians more and more think for themselves, read the Qur'an in Persian, 
and interpret for themselves. In the result, the elements of a genuine 
“Protestant Reformation” is slowly developing within Islam. Such a 
movement began with Reza Shah, gained momentum under the present 
Shah, and seems not only destined for culmination at some future date 
but likely to spill over into at least the non-Arab Muslim countries. 

Accelerating this development was the shia fendecy toward eso¬ 
teric interpretation (ta'vil) which allows the individual the right to 
seek for himself the symbolic, metaphysical, and inner manifestation 
of objective reality. 

This implicit value-orientation, coupled with the social, educational 
and economic changes that have been occuring in recent years, has 
provided the present generation of Iranians with the means to evolve 
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foe themselves a new evaluation of the role of religion in their lives 
to fit in with their conception and understanding of modern life. 

It seems obvious that people everywhere and in every condition 
of life should adapt themselves as best they can to participate fully in 
the “Modern Age”. The Iranians are doing ust that. 

M. R, A. Baig 


DASTANBUY: A Diary of the Indian Revolt of 1857. By Mirza 

Asadullah Khan Ghalib. Translated by Khwaja Ahmad Faruqi. 

New York : Asia Publishing House, 1970. 96 pp. Glossary. 

Chronology. Index. $6.95. 

Despite its limited historical value, Ghalib’s Dastanbu (I fail to 
understand why the book Dastanbu (perfume or nosegay is 

translated as Dasfanbuy)) would be welcomed by historians, and parti¬ 
cularly by the scholars of Urdu literature for whom Ghalib has a 
special significance in South Asia. Like Dr. Zakir Husain, Abul Kalam 
Azad, Badt-ud-Din Tayabji, Abul Fadl and Emperor Akbar, Ghalib’s 
name has a symbolic value. He belongs, m the Indian eyes, to that 
synthetic tradition of North Indian culture, which is called “composite 
culture”, reflecting a blend of the Muslim culture with that of the 
traditional Hindu civilization. 

Ghalib’s political relevance was first discovered during the 1920s, 
when the Caliphate Movement had forged a short-lived alliance between 
the All-India National Congress, the Muslim League and other Islam- 
oriented Muslim political patties. Ghalib’s discoverer was Dr. Abd 
al-Rahman Bijnori, who gave a cultural slogan to the Indian nationa¬ 
lists in his celebrated little essay, Ala ha sin -1 -Kalami- Gbalib : “ Hindustan 

Ki ilbatni kitabatn do bain, muqaddas Ved awr Diwan-i Gbalib ”. (India’s 
revealed books are two : the sacred Veda (s) and the Diwan-i Gbadb.) 
After 1947 Ghalib gamed added significance as a “bridge of under¬ 
standing” between India and Pakistan, and as a point of reference for 
•the Urdu-speaking Muslims’ integration into India’s Hindu Sosicety. 

A true Unitarian transcending the religious and cultural barriers, 
Ghalib was presented as a model of a true Indian nationalist Muslim. 
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Ghaiib’s statement that: “the Son of Adam, be he a Muslim, Hindu 
or Christian, is dear to me”, was repeated ad infinitum in Urdu literary 
publications. Simultaneously, however, the Urdu language as a medium 
of instruction was banished by the Indian Government from the home¬ 
land of Urdu—the Uttar Pradesh. On February 29, 1950 the Ghalib 
Day was celebrated at the Delhi University and an All-India Ghalib 
centenary committee was created to celebrate the Ghalib Centennial in 
]969. This love for Ghalib, and enmity for Urdu, the language of his 
poetry, prompted a well-known Indian poet, Sahir Ludhiabanvi to 
satarize the occasion. 

jin sbahron mein goonji thi Ghaltb Ki ttawa barton 
Un sbahron mein ab Urdu be nam-o nishan tbabri 
Agadty-t Kamil ka e'lan baa jit din 
Is rnulk kej natron mein Gbaddar s^nban tbabri 

S Jr 

J |*ii d— J Sr*l <jv* of 

^ I> O^l fcT J-fcT \s^jT 

iSjr& oljj j'dc- Ojjki s tr* 

The cities in which Ghaiib’s poetry echoed for decades 

Now Urdu is hardly a known langage In those cities. 

The day complete freedom was decreed for India, 

The same day Urdu became a “treacherous tongue” in India. 

To celebrate the Ghalib Centennial in the United Siatcs, the As¬ 
sociation of Asian Studies’ annual meeting of 1969 presented a panel 
on Ghalib, at which the Delhi University’s widely respected Urd scholar. 
Dr. Gopi Chand Narang, read an excellent paper on Ghaiib’s attitude 
toward the British in 1857—a subject which. Dr. Faruqi has discussed 
at length in his Introduction to the present volume. Narang’s paper 
deserves to be read and compared with Faruqi’s Introduction to Das- 
tanbu. Belonging to a “composite culture” school of scholars, Narang 
and Faruqi have presented Ghalib as essentially anti-British, and almost 
an Indian "nationalist”, despite Ghaiib’s panegyric for Queen Victoria 
as the first part of Dastanba, which Faruqi has conveniently eliminated 
from the translation. The panegyric, however, appears in the Persian 
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text, which was translated info Urdu by Faruqi with the assktanc of 
Nikhat Jahun, Sadiq al Rahman QidWai, Drs. Qamar Rais ami Natang 
(See, Urdu-i Mu'll* : Gbadb Number (Delhi : Vol. II, No. 2, 3, February, 
1961, pp. 121-232). 

Composed in verbose and ornate Persian style of Abul Fad), Das- 
tanbu is a sketchy narrative of fifteen months until Atfgufff • 1, 1858. 
Rewritten after the British conq nest of Delhi, Ghalib merely endeavored 
in Dastanbu to prove his loyalty to the British, and establish his claim 
to the interrupted pension which he had received until April 1857, 
for his uncle Mirza Nasrullah Beg’s peaceful surrender of the Agra 
Fort to Lord Lake in 1803. (Ghalib and his brother Yousaf Khan 
Were allocated Rs. 1,500 annually.) Living beyond his means Ghalib 
developed some grievances against his relatives, and accused them of 
short-changing him. This lead Ghalib to file endless petitions with 
the British officials and to travel to Calcutta in 1830 where he pre¬ 
sented a Persian panegyric to Andrew Sterling, (Secretary to the Per¬ 
sian Department of the British East India Company) whose compe¬ 
tence in Persian was freely acknowledged by Ghalib : 

Gada-ju nt-o batamanua-i dad amadab am 

Ba dargab-i ke bum ad Qaiserash ba darbani 

1*1 j jcJ IjT 

I am a beggar and have come with the hope of justice 

To the court, where the Great Qaiser is a door-keeper. 
To curry favors with the British he wrote more panegyrics, honoring 
Queen Victoria, Lords Auckland, Ellenborough, and Harding when the 
latter conquered the Punjab in 1849. (See Ghulam Rasul Mehr, Ghalib, 
Lahore, 1946 ; Kuliyat-i Ghalib Farsi, Ed. Mehr, Lahore, 1965). His 
claims were rejected, and finally Dastanbu was written to whitewash 
British repression in 1857. The chronogram of 1857, Ras/ Khe^-i B*ja 
(the unwarranted revolt) sums up the basic philosophy of Dastanbu ’ 
In the month of May (when rebels took Delhi) justice was taken from 
Delhi ; in September (when the British reconquered Delhi) the days 
of atrocity drew to an end and justice again prevailed. After four 
months and four days the shining sun emerged and Delhi was divested 
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of its madmen and was conquered by the brave and the wise.** (pp. 
30. 40). i 

If DaStanb * has any historical value, it lies in Ghalib’s cautious 
description of the Delhi citizen’s plight during the conquest by the 
British. While much of this information is known to the historians, 
a few samples would be interesting nevertheless. (l)Most citizens had 
fled the city ; in January 1858 the Hindus were allowed to return, 
but not the Muslims, only 1,000 of them remained in the city. Mughal 
princes were shot, “some were hung by their necks with ropes..the 
aged and fragile Mughal emperor is under trial.” (2) Ghalib’s Hindu 
friends and literary disciples including Hira Singh, Shivji Ram Brahman 
and his son Bal Mukund, and notably a well-known Urd poet Har 
Gop?.l Tafta (Ghabli’s Mirsa Tafta) looked after him. 3) Finally, 
Ghalib’s intriguig dercription of Ghalib : “I am only half Muslim, 
and quite free from the rigidities of religion. It has always been my 
habit at night to drink a foreign wine and if I cannot have it can¬ 
not sleep. Since it has been my practice to send a panegyric to who¬ 

ever comes as ruler of India, and particularly of Delhi, I composed a 
qastda of congratulations and welcome in praise of his lordship—(Sir 
John Lawrence)”, (pp. 57-59, 65-66). 

Ghalib, a nationalist 1 For Heavens no! Was Ghalib a historian ? 
Like his insipid and incomplete Mehr-i Nten R^, a history of the 
Mughals for which he was commissioned by ill-starred Bahadur 
Sh?h in 1850, Dastanbu was a flop. (However, for the latter’s 
good translation Dr. Faruqi deserves our thanks.) But Ghalib the 
Urdu poet par excellence lives in the hearts of Urdu-knowing Indians 

and Pakistanis, and has an abiding place in Urdu literature. 


Hafeez Malik 
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Islam’s quest for Religious Unity 


In the preceding chapter we have referred incidentally to a most 
important contribution of Islam to religious thought—its declaration 
of the principle that Religion has been a continuous unbroken move; 
ment in human history in quest of the good life, that all great reli¬ 
gions owe their inspiration to the same divine source, that their foun¬ 
ders and prophets as well as places of worship deserve our highest 
respect, that tolerance and appreciation of other faiths is a duty enjoined 
on all men, particularly on every one who professes to be a Muslim. 
It is now necessary to consider this basic principle more fully and 
study some of its implications. First, because many of the Muslims 
themselves have forgotten this significant truth and have sometimes 
tended to adopt, out of ignorance, a narrow-minded attitude towards 
other religions. Some of their historians, poets, scholars, divines have 
even extolled Muslim rulers and other men in power, who showed 
intolerance in religious and secular matters, which was clearly repug¬ 
nant to the real teaching of Islam. The existence of such persons 
in Islamic history cannot be denied—even though, on the whole the 
standard of tolerance in various Muslim civilizations and countries has 
been comparatively high. It is, therefore, necessary to remind the 
Muslims of their heritage and make them reaffirm their faith in the 
high tradition of tolerance. Which seems to be on the wane in some 
parts of the Muslim world. Second, as we have seen, there is a good 
deal of avoidable misunderstanding about this matter, amongst the non- 
Muslims, due cither to honest ignorance or to instances of intolerance 
shown by some Muslim rulers or the ill-advised attempts of Christian 
(and other) missionaries and scholars to present Islam in an aggressively 
unsympathetic light. I am convinced that, if they realized the true 
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inwardness of its teaching, a good deal of this unworthy suspicion and 
pre/udice would disappear. But this is not merely a matter of removing 
misunderstandings about Islam ; we are concerned with something even 
more important. There is need to bring about a spirit of fellowship 
and reconciliation amongst the religions of the world and through 
them, amongst its peoples ; there is need to resolve conflicts which 
clutter up out life, occasioned not only by political and economic 
causes, difficult to remove, but also by religious (or shall we say 
pseudo-religious) causes. 

Islam, as we have hinted earlier, starts with the postulate that 
all religions derive their original inspiration from God and thej 
cannot therefore, be regarded as basically contradictory : 

"And we have not sent any prophets before thee but have 
given thorn the inspiration that there is no God excqit I and, 
therefore, you should worship Me” (21:25) 

True, there are doctrinal and other incidental differences of methods 
of worship and ceremonials. But they arc traceable to two causes 
-—either the religions came at different periods of history or in 

different places and were adjusted to local circumstances and needs. 
Or, there ate later accretions made by priests and divines (not 
primarily to meet new challenges but either to preserve their 
own power and authority or that of the temporal rulers of the 
period or because they wanted to re-inforce orthodoxy in order 
to guard what they interpreted as the special identity of their 
religion. The Qur’an has, however, taken the view that all the 

messengers of God have preached basically the same message, 
stressed the same values and truth, that Din (the spirit of 
religion) is the same while the Sharai* (the ways of realizing 
it in outward life) may differ. Nothing can, therefore, be more 
foolish than to ignore the unity underlying different faiths and 

start quarelling about the methods prescribed for the practice of 
the faiths. Rmmi, one of the great Sufi poets, whose Masnavi 
has been described as the ‘Qut’an in the Pahlavi language,’ has said 
with the high impudence which only a great poet can show : 

have Infeed up the essence from the Qur’an and thrown 

the hones for the dogs (to quarrel over).” 
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Addressing tie Jews, who were strongly opposed tct the new 
faith, the Qur'an «k* 

“Say, 0 people of the Book, what is our fault that you wish 
to revenge yourselves on us that we have faith in Allah and 
in the truth that has been revealed to us and before US and 
that (we say) many of you have defied (the commands of the 
Torah)?” (5.62) 

The argument is that they (Jews) cannot reasonably hold it 
against the Muslims that they believe in one God, consider the 
Jewish scriptures also to be revealed by Him as they consider the 
Qur'an and invite them to follow their own Book truthfully. The 
Qur’an docs not deny these scriptures ; it reaffirms them. 

“Say, O people of the Book, you have no ground to stand upon 
unless you stand fast by. the Torah and the Bible and all that 
has been revealed to you from your Lord... .those who believe 
(in the Qur’an), those who follow the Jewish scriptures and the 
Sabians and the Christians— any people who believe in God, the 
Day of Judgement and do good deeds, on them shall be no 
fear nor shall they grieve.” (5: 71, 72) 

The differences, after all, are mainly marginal and In details ; 
the common points have fundamental significance. If God had willed 
to create a world in which all men and women were alike in every 
way they would have followed the same religion, spoken the same 
language and evolved an identical pattern of culture and conduct. 
But the point worth noting is that He did not do so; it was not 
His purpose. They have different beliefs and ways of life, because 
they make for enrichment, provided they can live with one another 
in a spirit of tolerance and compete with one another in doing good, 
not imposing their will on them by Force. 

"To each among you We have prescribed a particular way (reli¬ 
gious observances). If God had so willed He would have mad e 
you a single people. (He did not do so) in order to teat you 
in what He has given you. So strive to excel one another in 
virtue (which is the ojective of all Sbarai *). To Allah you have 
all to return eventually. He will show you the truth of the 
matters about which you dispute.” (5:51) 
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The messengers of God have come to every community and 
in all ages so that men and women may distinguish between tight 
and Wrong, between the righteous and the unrighteous way of life. 
In the Qur’an some of these have been named, particularly from among 
those who were bom and preached their message in what is now 

called the Middle East and many more have not been so named. 

But there is a cleat recognition of the fact that all those inspired 
men, who preached fiuth in one God and doing of good deeds, 

were His prophets, worthy of our respect, whether they worked on 

a large or a small compass. 

“Verily, We have sent thee, in truth, as a bearer of glad tidings 
and as a warnet: And there never was « people, without a 
Warner having lived among them (in the past). And if they 
reject thee, so did thy predecessors, to whom came their apostles 
with clear signs and books of dark prophecies and books of 
enlightenment.’’ (35:24, 25) 

If we study the lives of these prophets, so far as they are known 
to us, we will find a certain recurring pattern m their life and work. 
They generally emerged out of the community for whosp guidance 
they were sent and spoke the same language. Few of them belonged 
to the ranks of the rich class and, if they did, they de-classed 
themselves and identified themselves with the common men. To win 
over followers, they did not rely on the power of armies or any other 
kind of force or hold out any material temptations. They relied, 
instead, on the power of love and the magic of service and sacrifice. 
They were usually supported by the common men aad women, who 
had been oppressed by the chiefs of the tribes or other men holding 
power and influence so that they might preserve their vested interests. 
They were not discouraged by the opposition or persecution to which 
they were subject but stuck to truth as they saw it, disdainful alike 
of the threats held out or the bribes offered to them. They observed 
with deep compassion and concern the social evils and injustices 
rampant in their society and revolted against them. They preached 
faith in one supreme God and the essentiality of good deeds both 
individually and collectively. When the advocates of vested interests 
and the stitux qt* persecuted them, they did not return evil for evil 
but good for evil. Their normal reaction to the excesses committed 
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against them was, in the words of the Qur'an : “Lord forgive them 
for they know not Whet they do" They did not claim God-hood or 
that they were supermen ; they were just messengers of God to men, 
subject to His laws which applied to them as they applied to othets. 
Whenever the Prophet of Islam spoke of himself, he first referred to 
him as God's servant (MW) and then as His apostle. 

“Say thou: I am but a man like you, (only) it is revealed to 
me by inspiration that your God is One God : So stand true 
to Him and ask for his forgiveness” (41:6) 

The constant refrain is: I am a man like you except that God 
has chosen m His wisdom to charge me with the responsibility of 
communicating His message of peace to the people and warn them 
against the awful reckoning of the Day of Judgement, when every 
one will have to account for his (or her) deeds and why he (or 
she) chose not the good way, the way of God, but the way of the 
Devil, as the way of evil is described. And for all the service they 
rendered to the community and the sufferings and privations they 
endured, they asked for no return. It was for them the discharge of 
an imperative duty which they could not, and would not, avoid. The 
only ‘return’ they asked for Was that their fellow men follow the 
path of righteousness, decency and compassion. 

“No reward do I ask you for it : my reward is only from 
the Lord of the world.” (26:109) 

Elsewhere, it is repeated with some difference in words, 

“Say: No reward do I ask you for it but this that each one, 
who will, may take a (straight) path to his Lord.” (25:57) 

It is worth noting that the words used in the above verse are that 
‘he who may so desire’ should follow God’s path. 

There is no reference to any compulsion or force in this matter. 
With this unity of background Unking up the religious traditions of 
mankind and their founders, there are several significant truths that 
follow. First, respect for all the prophets and their scriptures and a 
refusal to make invidious discrimination among them. Such discrimination 
would be like the denial of the totality of the institution of pro- 
phethood • 

“And (O Prophet) . we have (similarly) sent you the scripture 
with truth, confirming the scriptures that came before and guarding 
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over them. So judge betweeh men • by what God has revealed 
and follow not their vain desires, diverging from -the truth that 
has come to you" (5:51) 

Second, respect for all places of worship whatever the f orro 
in which God is Worshipped and praised there. He cannot be confined 
within the walls of any particular place of worship. He is to be 
found wherever the heart yearns towards Him with intense sincerity. 
This is not only stressed in the Qur’an but inspires the poetry and 
thought of many mystics and others who have seen the reality of 
unity behind the veil of diversity. Says the Persian poet, Hafiz: 

“It is one reality that shines through kufr and Islam, 

The differences among religions are the result pf superstitions.” 
and again, 

“It is prejudice which divides the goblets of the Sbetkh and 
the Barb man. 

For, there really is but one Saqi and one cup in the tavern.” 

Nor can God be bribed, as many wealthy persons think, by 
their erecting in His honour magnificent mosques or temples or churches 
in marble. He may find a humble cottage made by poor men and 
Watered by their devotion and tears, more congenial as a place of 
worship! 

As we have noted, a Muslim is not permitted to use deprecatory 
Words for idols—m spite of the insistence of Islam on monotheism— 
because, in the first place, it may wound the susceptibilities of his 
fellow men and, secondly, because it leaves the door open to idol-Wor- 
shippecs to use improper words about his God. How foolish and mis¬ 
guided, according to the Qur’an, are all those who show disrespect to, 
or demolish other men’s places of Worship and have the imbecility to 
regard it as an act of virtue—'Whether they happen to be Muslims or 
Hindus or Christians or Jews or Sikhs or believing in any other re¬ 
ligion. It is not only against the teaching of Islam but against the 
very spirit of Religion, of all religions. 

It is a necessary corollary of this view of Religion, as interpreted 
by Islam, that salvation and grace cannot be regarded as the monopoly 
of any one faith. No one can achieve it merely because he is formally 
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* member of A particular religion or sect, because God’s infinite bene* 
ficeoce is open to all who do good deeds—an attribute,', which is sum¬ 
med op >n the Qur’an in - two- words: Rahman and R a&lm. These 
divine attributes envelop the entire universe. The Surah FaiJha begins 
with the significant words, 

"(I begin) in the name of Allah, who is Rahman and Rahim. All 
praise be to Allah who is the cherisher and the sustainer of the 
worlds.” 

We cannot, therefore, claim—none of us—that we are His 
specially favoured children, that He will be partial to us. In feet, the 
Qur’an definitely deprecates the claim of the Jews that they were 
“His sons and His most fevounte children;” Islam frankly recognizes 
that, amongst Muslims as well as non-Muslims, there are persons of 

deep and sincere feith and also persons whose religion does not go 

beyond lip confession. Amongst the ‘men of the book’ (Ahl-ul-K'tab), 
one will find many persons, steadfast in feith and devoted to the 
service of the good and resistance to evil. 

"Not that all of them are alike. Among them (people of 
the Book) is a group of persons who stand for the right and 
keep awake nights Reciting the words of God and (humbly) pros¬ 
trating thftmselves in adoration before him. They have feith in 

God and the last day ; they enjoin what is right and forbid what 
is wrong and hasten in good Works. They are in the ranks of 
the righteous.” (3:113, 114) 

A fine tribute to the goodness of persons belonging to other 

faiths ! 

And even as salvation and grace are not confined to any one re¬ 
ligion, nor is truth. It is not the monopoly of any particular religion, 
because all great religions enshrine its various facets. In feet, the dis¬ 
tinctive claim of Islam is that Truth is one, emanating from a single 
divine source, which is reflected in the teachings of the various religions. 
This may possibly appear strange to. some orthodox Muslims, who have 
traditionally believed that Islam is quite different from all other reli¬ 
gions and need not have any truck with them, except in polemic de¬ 
bates, - The same, of com sc, is the orthodok view of other religions. 
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particularly till recently of the Catholic Church. But if the Muslims 
look reflectively into their Holy Book, they will find that these is no 
sanction whatever in it for their adopting an illiberal attitude towards 
other religions. It is a sign of internal weakness, not strength. 

It is, therefore, proper for a Muslim to study other religions i£ 
only to be able to understand better the contribution made by Islam 
to religious thought. The Qut’an has stressed repeatedly the similari¬ 
ties and identities between Islam and other religions that have preceded 
it. This is meant to impress upon its followers the basic truth of the 
continuity of religious thought. In the Surah Luqman, the sage exhorts 
his son about the ways and principles of righteous living. HoW remi¬ 
niscent is this of the teaching of Islam as summed up towards the 
end of the preceding chapter : 

“And when Luqman said to his son by way of instruction ‘O 
my son, |om not in worship (others) with God: for false wor¬ 
ship is, indeed, the Worst wrong-doing. And We have enjoined 
on man (to be good) to his parents: In travail upon travail, 
did his mother bear him; in two years is his weaning. But if 
they strive to make thee |om in worship with me things of 
which thou hast no knowledge, obey them not but bear them 
company in this world with consideration and follow the wav of 
those who turn to me. In the end, the return of all is to me 
and I will tell you the truth (and meaning) of all that you 
did. 

‘O my son! (said Luqman) If there be but the weight of a 
mustard seed and it were hidden in a rock or anywhere in the 
heavens or earth, God will bring it forth : God understands 
the finest mysteries and is well acquainted with them. O my 
son, offer thy prayers, enjoin what is just, and forbid what is 
wrong, and bear with fortitude what befalls thee. For this is 
great firmness of purpose m (the conduct of affairs). And swell 
not* thy cheek (out of pride) at men, not Walk insolently on 
earth. For God loves not any arrogant boaster. And be moder¬ 
ate in thy pace and lower thy voice ; for the harshest of sounds 
without doubt is the braying of the ass” (31-13:19) 

While one remains firm in one’s faith in his particular: religion 
and its values, one should not merely not close his mind to 
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all that h valuable ia other religions bat aciittly exploit their riches, 
in order to enrich his own lift and understanding and live on temri» 
of friendship and appreciation with one’s fellow own, whatever their 
feith may be. Indeed, he should go further and be ready' to assimilate 
whatever is Worthy in the total human heritage, religious and secular. 
Bv opening the doors and windows of his heart and mind, he does 
not weaken his religion or culture—that is a fear from which only the 
weak in faith suffer usually. He is thus able to assess other views and 
beliefs and place his own in a broad overall context. In view of the 
imperative need for the modern age to develop the ‘universal man* 
and the ‘good society’ worthy of him, this has become a far more 
urgent need than it ever was in the past, when individuals and groups 
could live somewhat isolated lives, both geographically and culturally. 
As Arnold Toynbee has pointed out, the modern man is the inheritor 
of incalculable treasures of thought, wisdom, achievements emanating 
from different sources. He was speaking to the people of the West 

but his words arc equally applicable to the East : 

“Our descendants are not going to be just westerners like our- 

slevcs. They are going to be the heirs of Confucius and Lao- 

Tse as well as of Socrates, Plato and Plotinus ; heirs of Gau¬ 
tama Buddha as well as of Deutere-Isaiah and Jesus Christ; heirs 
of Zarathustra and Muhammad as well as of Elijah and Elisha 
and Peter and Paul; heirs of Shankar and Ramanuj as well as 
of Clement and Origen ; heirs of Ibne Khalladun as well as of 
Bousset and heirs of Gandhi and Lenin and Sun Yat Sen as 
well as of Cromwell and George Washington and Mazzmi.” 

As an essential corollary of this stress on the unity of religions 
and respect for all faiths and their founders, we must cultivate teler- 
attce as a high quality of character. I am aware that this word has 
been undervalued in recent years, that people speak of ‘tolerating’, 
as if it implied some kind of condescension, of putting up with some¬ 
thing considered inferior. I use it here not in this debased sense but 
in the original sense, as defined in the dictionary: ‘as the capacity for, 
or practice of allowing or respecting the nature, beliefs, or behaviour 
of others.’ Obviously, when it is a matter of adjusting or accommoda¬ 
ting oneself to others—whether in matters of religion or in political, 
*ocial nr cultural life—it can take several forms. The least of them 
ls ^ Bowin g differences, recognizing the right of others to bold their own 
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opinions and beliefs and refusal to impose one’s own standards or 
beliefs or opinions on them. At its highest, tolerance means respect 
for the beliefs, the opinion, the rights of others, whether we agree with 
them or not. This does not mean a refusal to distinguish between 
right and wrong, between truth and untruth. Nor does it rule out 
expressing our views, as the Qur’an puts it, “with wisdom (Hikmat) 
and gentle persuasion (Mau‘iza-i-Hasana).” But it docs mean that we 
have no right to force our views on others. For, When any kind of 
force or violence gets mixed up with truth, it ceases to be truth. Tol¬ 
erance is thus seen to be a practical corollary of the Islamic view of 
religion: 

“To every community We have given ceremonies and forms which 
they must follow. Let them not, therefore, dispute with thee in 
the matter. But do thou invite them to thy Lord. Verily, thou 
art on the right way.” (22:67) 

The Qur’an points out that differences among men Are natural 
and part of the divine plan. To try and steam-roll them into uniformity 
—at any level, social, political, economic or religious—is to defy 
Providence. If God had so desired it. He could have made all men 
alike. What He did not choose to do, it ill behaves us to attempt! 

"If God had so willed. He could have made them a single peo¬ 
ple. But He admits whom He will to His grace ; and for the 
wrong-doers there will be no protector nor helper.” (42:8) 

This tolerance is thus inherent in the very concept of religion 
as Islam sees it. 

“The same religion has He given you as that which He enjoined 
on Noah, given you by revelation. And that which He revealed 
to Abraham and Moses and Jesus that you may remain stead¬ 
fast in religion and make no divisions therein.So, 

call them (to the feith) and stand steadfast as commanded and 
follow not their vain desires but say : *1 believe in the Book 

which God has sent down and I am commanded to judge justly 
between you. God is our Lord and your Lord. For us is the 
responsibility for our deeds and for you for your deeds. There 

is no contention between us and you. God will bring u* to¬ 

gether, and to Him is our final goal.” (4243-15) 
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When the Prophet was confronting the ‘unbelievers’ he did ant 
quarrel with them. Instead, he was jqst ashed to tell then what pcedteiy 
was the difference between him and them and that each was entitled 
to his way: I do not want to force you to give up your way; you 
should not force me to give up mine. 

“Say, you that reject fiiith, I worship not that which you wor¬ 
ship, nor will you worship that which 3 worship. And I will 
not worship that which you have been wont to Worship. Nor 
wdl you worship that which I worship. To you be your way 
and to me mine.” (109:1-6) 

The Qur’an is so anxious to promote inter-religious understand¬ 
ing that it deprecates strongly the bitter rivalry which prevailed between 
Christianity and Judaism, although they were so closely related. 

“The Jews say Christianity is nothing, the Christians Say Judaism 
is nothing, although both are people of the Book.” (2:113) 

It calls upon both of them to recognize the truth in the Other 
and asks the Muslims to remember that God’s prophets have 

come to every community ‘to preach the worship of (the one) 

God and to eschew the worship of false gods.’ It further points 
out that the ‘Truth has come to you from your God. He who 
likes may accept, he who likes, may reject it.’ 

The Jews at the time were very inimical to the Muslims but, 
in dealing with them, the Prophet is clearly enjoined not to 
show any unfairness. 

"(When they come to you to have any matters decided) you 
may either do so or abstain (from interfering). If you abstain, 
they cannot do you any injury. But if you do decide, always 

decide with justice. God loves those who are just" (5:42) 

The point of this verse is that, if the followers of any religion 
treat Muslims badly or unjustly or perosecute them, it does 0 O( exempt 
them from the duty to be just to them nor provide a Valid reason 
for deprecating, or denying the truth of their religion. But religious 
tensions have so increased, in some cases, since that it has become 
^conceivable that the follower of one religion may go to the place of 
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MOtship of another and oiler his prayers there. The Prophet showed 
no such narrow-mindedness. Once when a Christian delegation came 
to pay its respects to the Prophet in Medina, he was sitting in the 
mosque. It happened to be the time for the Christians’ worship and 
they started to offer their prayers in the Prophet's mosque. Some 
Muslims wanted to stop them from doing so but the Prophet restrained 
them and let the Christians continue their prayers, feeing the East as 
was their custom. (“Tabaqat” by Ibn Sa'ad. Vol. 1 Page 357). A good 
example for Muslims as well as others to remember. 

Islam is one of the several religions which permit proselytization, 
like Christianity, Sikhism and Hinduism (under certain circumstances), 
what does it really mean? How has it been often mmistetpreted both 
by Muslims and non-Muslims ? Some of the Muslims believe, in their 
ignorance of the real teaching of their religion, that it is an act of 
virtue to persuade or even compel a non-Muslim to recite the Kaiima 
even without understanding it, and thus convert him to Islam. There 
have also been cases of some Muslim rulers m history using their coer¬ 
cive power to bring about such unwarranted conversions. As we shall 
see presently, this docs not at all conform to the genuine concept of 
religious conversion, as envisaged in Islam. But there is a mote egre¬ 
gious misunderstanding from which many non-Muslims suffered in¬ 
cluding some well known Christian scholars and orientalists. They think 
that, as Islam spread to other lands, it offered only two alternatives 
to followers of other faiths there ; either embrace Islam or face death. 
There can be no greater or more unjustified calumny against Islam. An 
unbiassed study of its history will show, as western scholars are now 
beginning to realize increasingly, that, comparatively speaking, its escut¬ 
cheon has been cleaner than of some other religions and that the stan¬ 
dard of tolerance in Muslim states has been, on the whole, quite high. 
It would otherwise be difficult to account for the feet that, in spite 
of over 900 years of effective Muslim rule in India, a large majority 
continued to practise their religion unmolested or that the Moors in 
Spain never followed any fanatical policy when they ruled there. This 
is not an apology for some Muslim rulers who transgressed against the 
teaching of their religion, in this matter they are as worthy of censure 
as any other. It is sobering to recall that, in Spain* when the Moots 
Were defeated after mote than eight hundred years and Spanish role 
Was established there, it followed a brutal policy of repression not only 
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against the Muslims who were left there but even against those 'who 
yrcrc converted to Christianity and were known as Moriscos. It ’syas 
left to El -Greco, a great painter and a devout Christian ,, to raise his 
noble voice of protest, unavailingly alas 1 against the order of the Go¬ 
vernment expelling three hundred thousand Moriscos from die country. 
In Donald Braider’s biography of El-Greco, Colour From Within, it is 
stated: “His friends advised caution and said no matter How important 
you are you cannot risk alienating the Court and the Church. His 
reply was, ‘This crime is unspeakable. These Moriscos are being 
driven from the country where they have lived for eight centuries. It 

would be easier to make a case for driving the Spaniards out. 

In many Ways, the Moors have made this country. Look at what they 
have done for our music, our architecture. This decree stinks of 
depravity.” 

All honour to El-Grero who spoke in the true spirit of Christ, 
showing that there are always persons who can rire above the narrow¬ 
ness and fanaticism of their environment and that the call for the edu¬ 
cation of the universal man is not altogether Utopian. 

It gives one no satisfaction to write of gloomy happennings but 
it i* good for all of us to remember that, before flinging stones at others, 
we should examine our own fragile glass houses. It would be both more 
wise and more rewarding if all of us did a little more dispassionate 
self-examination and indulged a little less in the criticism of others. This 
may induce a welcome measure of charity in our judgement of others and 
greater strictness in assessing our own actions. One of the reasons why I 
find Iqbal a rewarding poet is that, in spite of his occasional tendency to 
idealize the past, he was courageously critical of the contemporary 
mind and behaviour of his community. He lamented the fact that the 
Muslims have come to misinterpret the message of the Qur’an : 

“They find the advocacy of a policy of world renunciation in 
the same Qur’an which had made “the Momin the lord of the 
moon” 

and 


“Their behaviour is characterized today with a passive resignation 
to fate, while earlier their resolutions glowed with divine purpose. 
What was bad has. gradually become good, for the conscience 
of nations becomes cotrupted in slavery”. 
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He thus deprecated the attitude of withdrawal from the World 
into ‘spiritual’ivory tower, of looking upon inexorable fate as the arbiter 
of human destiny and the constant erosion of values that goes on when 
nations become reconciled to slavery whether political, economic or 
cultural. Of the ideal Muslim he says : 

“His resolutions are a touchstone for divine purposes; he is a 
just scale in this world and on the Day of Judgement.” 

We should encourage in all religions the tendency to loot for 
common points, to discuss differences in a spirit of amity and to turn 
the light of criticism inwards instead of focussing it all the time on 
others. Islam’s proselytization is study conditioned by the feet that 
compulsion whatever is permitted in the matter. No one can find 
the slightest justification in the Qur’an for the belief that conversion 
by force is permissible under any circumstances. 

“Let there be no compulsion m religion: Truth stands out clear 
from error : He who rejects evil and believes in God has grasped 
the strong branch (of grace) which cannot break. Remember God 
hears and knows all things.” (2:256) 

In feet, the Muslims are enjoined not to indulge in fruitless con¬ 
troversies about religion with persons who have no urge for truth 
but only wish to carry on acrimonious discussions about it just to 
prove anyhow that they arc m the right and others in the wrong, 
buch quarrels and controversies ate undesirable because they can 
never lead to the goal of truth. 

’And when thou secst men engaged m vain discussions about Our 
signs (do not spend time in disputing with them and) turn away 
from them unless they return to a different (and worth-while) 
theme. If n so happens that Satan ever makes thee forget it 
that is, you dispute with them on irrelevant matters) then, recal¬ 
ling what God has said, sit not m the company of those who 
do Wrong.” (6:68) 


* *1 function of foe Prophet to make clear the differences 
between the tight way of life and the wrong way; it is for the 

individual to choose whether he will follow the one or the other. 
Whether it is a matter of one’s own religion or of conversion to 
•Bother, it is the voluntary acceptances which makes for validity-*** 
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any kind of force. And one can only attain this goal thfrmgft 
gentle persuasion and dialogues whose quality is described in the 
Qur'an in these words: “And O Prophet call people to the way 
of thy Lofd through wisdom and good counsel.” (16.-12&) When 
the Prophet has done so, he has discharged his duty. If hi« 
words feil their purpose, there is no further responsibility on him 
whatever to use any methods or techniques of force or bribery. 
For, as stated in th? Qur’an: “We have not sent thee as a warden 
over them” (17:54) 

It is elsewhere made cleat that, if an unbeliever is entirely at 
one’s mercy, one cannot be allowed to exploit the situation in 
the interest of so-called conversion. The injunction is addressed to the 
Prophet himself, who is the fountain-head of religion. It naturally applies 
even more emphatically to lesser men who followed him or may follow 
him and happen to posses some religious or secular authority : 

“(O Prophet) if any one from among the Mnsbrikin (Polytheists) 
ask thee for asylum grant it to him, so that he may hear the word of 
God and then escort him to where he can be secure. That is necessary 
because these people do not have knowledge (of truth)” (9:6) 

That is, if even a polytheist asks for asylum, it is our first duty 
to offer it to him unconditionally. We might then explain to him the word 
of God—-that is the way of faith and good deeds—so that he may have a 
chance to choose the better way, if he feels inclined to do so. Having done 
this, it is our responsibility to see that he reaches a place of safety, whether 
he docs or does not accept our way. This is the civilized and humane 
approach, advocated by the Qur’an, and the Prophet fourteen centuries 
ago. Contrast this with what has been happening in our own age, when 
the Hindus and the Muslims or the whites and the blacks or the Aryans and 
the Jews or the Communists and the Capitalists or any other groups or 
peoples, belonging to different religions or races or colours or ideologies, 
confront one another, whether in civil life or hot or cold wan. 
Fanaticism and narrowmindedness are still dominant not only in the 
matter of religion but in various other dimensions of life. One has the 
impression that there is, in different parts of the world, an unbelievable 
ethical regression, a determined march backward to behaviour reminescent 
of the age of savagery—only the barbarism is more sophisticated. This 
ls an area which no religion —least of all Islam—can afford to ignore- 
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The Qur’an makes it clear that it is not the will of Providence 
that all men should profess the same faith. If it had so willed it 
could have been so ordained. Differences in belief and action are part 
of the Piovidential plan and it is useless to try and wish them out of 
existence or to strive fot it. Even the Prophet, the Qur’an says, has 
no business to compel people do to so. 

“If it had been thy Lord’s will—-all on earth would have believed 
(in one religion) and there would be no differences. But he did not 
do so and people differ in many ways! Wilt thou then compel 
mankind against their will to believe ? (10:99) 

How totally different is this from the distorted picture of the 
Muslims going about with the Qur’an in one hand and the sword 
in the othcrl In fact, rightly interpreted, the Qur’an and the 
sword can never remain in congenial co-existence. As we shall see 
later, it is under exceptional circumstances and definite conditions that 
war is permissible—provided it is a defensive war. Aggressive wars 
for conversion or conquest or loot, never! Islam’s beacon-light words 
that point to the way out of this spiritual and moral predicament are 
peace, tolerance, fellowship, acceptance of differences and search for the 
unity behind the diversity so as to pave the way eventually for a com¬ 
munity of mankind in which all will strive towards the ideal of the 
universal man and rhe building of a society in which men and women 
can grow and function freely and harmoniously. 

Undoubtedly, a difficult ideal but is any other one Worth while ’ 
Is humanity doomed to wander in the laybrmths of violence, exploita¬ 
tion and indifference to values that matter ? 

In his masterly commentary on the Surah Fatiha, Azad has pointed 
out discerningly the real basis of the early opposition to the Qur’an on 
the part of the people of other faiths, some of whom possessed revealed 
scriptures. It would be worth-while to quote from his discussion of 
the theme at some length: 

“Did the Qur’an deny their scriptures or their prophets ? Did it 
claim that it alone was the repository of truth and that, therefore, 
the followers of other faiths should give up the prophets in whom 
they had believed till then?....No, it recognizes not only the 
prophets in whom the followers of other faiths specifically 
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believed, bat all the prophets who came to deliver the message of 
God. It does not discriminate between them. It never calls upon 
any one to give up his religion. On the other hand, it invites every 
one to return to (the purity) of his original faith, for the basis of 
all religions was the same. It neither presented an entirely new prin¬ 
ciple of life, nor a new way of life. It only emphasized well-known 
things that have been part of all religions—faith in God and righteoqs 
living. Whenever it gave its message it called upon people to revive 
the truth of their own religions. To do so would, indeed, be to 
accept the message of the Qur’an. 

“Why then was there any opposition at all to the Qur’an? The 
Quraish of Mecca (who were pagans) did not like it, partly because it 
condemned idolatry to which they were accustomed. This was certainly 
one reason for their opposition though not the only reason. But 
what reason had the Jews, however, to turn away- from it when they 
were no idolators? Or the Christians who never claimed to support 
idolatry? Really, the opposition was not because the Qur’an condemned 
either Judaism ot Christianity, but because it refused to condemn 
Judaism as against Christianity and vice-versa. The followers of each 
faith desired that the Qur’an should declare the rival faith as false. 
And, since the Qur’an endorsed all religions equally, no one was 
pleased with this view-point. The Jews rejoiced to see that it 
acknowledged Moses as a prophet but it went further and also 
acknowledged Jesus and this became a source of resentment to the 
Jews. The Christians were, in their turn, happy to know that the 
Qur’an upheld the truth and purity of Jesus and Mary. But 
it also held that salvation depended on faith and righteous 
action and not on baptism and the atonement of Christ on the 
Cross. The Christian Church could not bear this universalization 
of the laws of salvation. Similarly, the Quraish were happy to 
know that the Qur’an held in high estimation the prophets Abraham 
and Ishmael (who belonged to their race). But when they saw that 
the Qur’an equally acknowledged the greatness of the Jewish prophets 
and of the founder of Christianity, it hurt their racial pride. They 
said, ‘How can such persons be the followers of Abraham and Ishmael 
who equated others with thorn ? 

In short, there were three principle of the Qur’an which, were the 
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point of contention between Islam and the followers of other 
feiths :— 

Firstly, the Qur’an was opposed to groupism or sectarianism. It 
proclaimed the unity of religions. If this was Conceded, they would 
have had to admit that the truth of religion is not the exclusive 
monopoly of any one religious group but was shared by all. 

Second, the Qui’an claimed that salvation was the result of de¬ 
votion to God and righteous living and it did not depend on any 
racial, national and group affiliations or the observance of a particular 
ritual or ceremonial. The acceptance of this principle would have 
opened the door of salvation to every human being and ended the 
monopoly of any particular religion on it. This no one was ( then) 
prepared to concede. 

Third, the Qui’an asserted that the essence of religion is the 
worship of God which implies direct devotion to Him without any 
intermediary agency. But the followers of the Various faiths had culti¬ 
vated in one form or another, ways of idolatry, of associating other 1 2 ; 
with God. They did not deny that religion is essentially devotion to 
God but they were loath to give up practices which they had inherited 
from their ancestors and to which they were deeply attached.” 

He then goes on to sum up briefly the contribution made 
by Islam to the concept and the scope of Religion: 

1. At the time that the Qur’an was revealed, the religious con¬ 
sciousness of the different peoples of the world had not gone 
beyond the group stage. Even as mankind was divided on 
economic and social basis into races, tribes and families, so 
it was divided on the religious basis each religious group 
claiming the monopoly of religious truth. Any one who be¬ 
longs to its particular religion could attain to salvation; every 
one outside it was ipso facto deprived of it! 

2. The essence of a religion was identified with its external cere¬ 
monials and forms. As soon as one accepted and performed 
them, one could attain salvation—the form of worship, the cere¬ 
monials of sacrifices, the type of food permitted pr prohibited 
and the outward modes of living adopted. 
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3. Since thece outwwd forms differed from religion to religion 
and various groups had different needs, the followers of each 
religion believed that the other religions were devoid of truth* 
simply because they did not have the same rituals and cere¬ 
monials- 

4. The claim of every group was not merely that it was the 
bearer of truth but that all other religions were false. The 
natural result of this attitude was that it not only proclaimed 
its truth but (wrongly) considered it necessary to arouse 
hatted and prejudice against others . This had plunged the 
world m a state of constant warfare and every religious group 
considered it right to indulge in bloodshed in the name of 
God! 

5. But the Qur’an represented to mankind the universal truths of 
every religion. 

(a) It not only affirmed that there is truth in every religion 
but that all religions are true. It stated that Religion 
is God’s gift to all mankind and it is, therefore, impos¬ 
sible that some groups should have received it and some 
should have been entirely deprived of it. 

(b) It advanced the view that, even as the laws of Nature 
regulated the machinery of the universe, so was there a 
universal law which regulated man’s spiritual development. 
The greatest error into which mankind has fallen was 
to forget this basic unity of God’s religion and to divide 
mankind into rival groups, each at war with others. 

(c) The primary aim of Religion was to remove the quarrels 
and dissensions corrupting the life of mankind and not 
to become itself a source of conflict. The greatest tragedy 
of man was that he turned an instrument of unity into 
a weapon of disunity. 

(d) The Qur’an made a significant distinction between religion 
and its outward observances. The former it called Din 
and the latter Shari'at and MinbaJ. Din was essentially 
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one and the same everywhere and given to all without 
discrimination. But Shari'at and Minhaj natu rall y varied 
from time to time and from people to people, depending 
on circumstances. But this difference in them could not 
alter the essential basis of religion. Men have forgotten 
the reality of religion and tend to deny the truth of other 
religions because they differ in their forms and ceremo¬ 
nials. 

(e) It stated that religious groupism and external forms have 
no part to play in the winning of salvation and grace by 
man. These group formations are all man-made. The 
Dirt prescribed by God is but one. And what is this 
true Dirt ?—the law of faith m God and righteous living. 

(£) It announced in clear terms that its call was but to pro¬ 
claim that all religions are true—it is only their followers 
that have disregarded the truth which they embodied. 
Should they return to this forgotten truth, the task of 
the Qur’an Will be fulfilled. They will have (so to say) 
accepted the Qur’an. It is the truth common to all 
religions that it dlscribed as Al-Din or Al-Islam, 

(g) It observed that the Din of God Was not meant to 
divide men from men but to bring them together in a 
fellowship of love and to persuade them to live in unity 
bound together by the common tie of devotion to God. 
When there is one and the same God for all, when 
they are all bound in devotion to Him, when every one 
has necessarily to reap what it sows, why should men 
fight one another in the name of God or religion ? 

6. All links of human unity have been snapped by man. Man¬ 
kind was but one race but it has divided itself into many 
races. It was but one nation (or community) but it has con¬ 
verted itself into many. They had but one home (the earth) 
but they have carved out hundreds of homes for themselves. 
They had a common status but now they are divided 
into diverse classes—the rich and the poor, the high and 

the low, the noble and the ignoble. In this situation, what 1S 
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the link that can be forged to set aside these distinctions and 
bring mankind together once again ? The Qur'an says that 
there is such a link 'which can re-unite mankind —a return 
to devotion to one God, the belief that, for all of us, these 
is a common Providence and that we should all bow our 
heads at His threshold only. This conviction can revive in 
us a feeling of unity and solidarity which cannot be defeated 
by all the man-made differences forged in the course of 
history. 

This imperative call to go back to devotion and faith in God, 
to seek the way of righteous living may seem a remote and outdated 
call to an age that is debating whether God is dead. The debate, how 
ever, is largely confined to frustrated or oversophisticated individuals, 
who have lost their way. There are even now millions of simple 
people who have faith and who try to live righteously. Moreover, in 
the long course of human history, there have been other ages when 
men have denied God and His laws for which they have had to pay 
a heavy penalty in due course. God’s time is cosmic time and He is, 
if one may say so, very patient and forbearing. He gives men the 
grace of time (the law of Imbol) so that they may return to the right 
path. If they fell to do so, the laws of God bring about their undoing 
and He may well replace them by other peoples, more amenable to re¬ 
ceiving His grace and guidance. 
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Inter-Religious Harmony 

—A BRIEF ANALYTICAL STUDY 


Our Tradition of Tolerance 

India has a long history of the attempts made at inculcating the 
spirit of tolerance among people professing a large variety of faiths. 
The need for such social adjustment became particularly pressing after 
the coming of Islam and the growth of considerable Muslim popula¬ 
tions in most parts of the country, in varying proportions to the neigh¬ 
bouring non-Muslims. While I shall glance at some of these attempts 
later in the course of this paper, it may here be pointed out, this was 
one of the most difficult tasks which fell to the lot of the great saints 
and sages of India, because of the pointedly incompatible features, at 
least on the surface, of the two greit religious traditions—Hindu and 
Muslim—whose incompatibility was further emphasized by the preachers 
and propagators of orthodoxy of either creed. Not that, as if in a 
complexity of epicycles there were not antipathies and contradictions 
enough among the various sects which were subsumed within each of 
these two great traditions themselves. On the contrary, in most cases 
the hostility and resulting fury of particular Hindu sects for others 
within the fold of Hindudom would be bitter and irreconcilable. So, 
under the wing of the larger conflict between Hindu and Muslim, there 
Would be subsidiary and no less bitter conflicts of sect with sect. Such 
a situation has unfortunately continued with us till today and like a 
malignant disease has survived changes of history and numerous phases 
of new and creative social thought. As I mentioned at the opening, 
along with Such conflicts, numerous enough to defy easy count, there 
has also been in evidence the attempt by our saints, thinkers and re¬ 
formers to still the conflict, to bring peace where strife has reigned, 
and to impart a new impulse and a fresh vision to our people. Our 
people have lived with the history of each of fhese continuing 
movements—the conflicts and the conciliatory attempts. 
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The vastness of India and the differences of languages, customs, modes 
() f life and form and feature have imposed on it a natural and inevitable 
variety which would naturally result in division. Along with that there 
has also been in evidence the emergence through the mists 6f history of 
w'lnt it would not be inappropriate to call the soul of India, whose urges have 
found expression in the spiritual values cherished and the decencies of 
[,f e prized by the people. This quality of the essential soul of our 
people in the millenia before Islam impelled the thinkers and the mas¬ 
ses towards the search for principles of tolerance and understanding, 
despite the local and varied forms of sectarian creeds and doctrines. 
As if by a kind of spiritual gravitational force on the analogy of the 
flow of all streams towards a common place of merging in the ocean, 
rhe various creeds and sub-creeds of India too, through interpretation, 
synthesis and mythological reconciliation, tended to see themselves as 
branches of a common tree or limbs of a huge and vast body. While 
at certain levels there were conflicts and even persecution.—some of it 
quite savage—there was at the same time in progress a process of re¬ 
conciliation, so that certain essential beliefs were seen to be at the 

basis of most of the creeds professed by the comparatively civilized 
sections of Indian humanity ; and the differences of creeds were seen 
to be differences of emphasis or approach to a truth and a goal of the 
spiritual and moral life which in essence was the same for all. 

Such a vision of harmony has been vouchsafed of course, only 
to the wise—the sages, philosophers and saints. The masses, purblind 
in their prejudices and local loyalties have continued through the cen¬ 
turies to be divided on caste and sub-caste ; their cherished objects 
of worship, taboos and forms and ritual. It was a curious scene of 

confusion, in which the differences were naturally visible with an op¬ 
pressive force, while the unity and harmony could be felt only by the 

meditative and the sensitive. For the masses, with their unquestioning 
faith in any claimants to holiness that might appear and in any words 
claiming to be revealed, religion was as much a matter of particular 
ritual and form as of the higher thinking of tolerance and the ulti¬ 
mate harmony of creeds, even when these appeared to point towards 
separateness. But amidst such a see-saw of narrow exclusiveness and 
broad tolerance, the Indian mind had got used to a kind of rhythm 
in its spiritual life which tended towards the acceptance in principle, 
of harmony and tolerance. In actual practice the sway of prejudice, 
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superstition and passion no doubt ruled the mass-mind, but the voice 
of tolerance was constantly heard and was listened to with reverence. 
Philosophy, mythology and devotional poetry were breathing the per¬ 
fumed air of harmony. In general, it was the accepted creed that truth 
lay nowhere exclusively with any creed, but that there were different 
paths to the Supreme, different teachers and their systems—all entitled 
to reverence. The result of such a development was that there was 
something like a loose principle of federation on the religious scene. 
There was no focal point m an exclusive doctrine towards which all 
creeds might definitely reach out and find their origin. This state, while 
it clearly implied a certain weakness in the totality called Hindudom 
in meeting the socio-political challenge of Islam, was at the same time 
its greatness and glory. It enshrined that principle of universal toler¬ 
ance which alone can adequately bring to a fruitful development a multi- 
creedal society such as is found in India. 

Even when in an area (and there have been numerous such, for 
long periods together) there has been no religion-based trouble and 
life has flown on placidly, the consciousness of differences has been 
there nevertheless, ever present and capable of being turned into con¬ 
flict. Generally speaking, the lower the place of the people of a group 
in the caste-structure, the less would their consciousness of religious 
identity be, and hence their potential for religious trouble-making. Those 
who did not have the feeling of‘belonging’ in the respectable hierarchy 
of caste, had little motive to conflict with those of other faiths. This 
is not to deny that they might have had other causes of conflict with 
others at their own level. But here we are considering the limited 
issue of religious conflicts. Hence, we may postulate the formula as 
of reliable application, that it is among those belonging to the com¬ 
paratively higher castes in cither tradition, that potential for religious 
conflicts has been there. Those of castes lower down might be drawn 
into the conflicts of their social betters, religious or otherwise, as though 
by the centripetal energy of a whirl-pool. 

A vague feeling, occasionally aroused to a keen and pressing 
force, has lain dormant always, and has sunk into our collective con¬ 
sciousness and become a kind of race-memory. In putting forth this 
viewpoint I may perhaps be saying something which would not be the 
official view of the Establishment. But to gloss over this dangerous. 
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lacking consciousness end to paint only * rosy and Bdse picture of forces 
working for harmony and goodwill would be to delude ourselves, and 
to foil in a serious effort to find a remedy. On the Freudian principle 
of first acquiring awareness of our lurking psychoses in order to cure 
them, we must first face the feet of an ugly legacy, to which numerous 
causes have contributed—ideological, ethnic, historical, social, political, 
linguistic, economic and others. This heritage has been as complex as 
it has been ugly, and events of recent and contemporary history have, 
if anything, only charged it with great intensity and potentiality for 
mischief. To apportion blame to various creeds, rulers and racial ten¬ 
dencies, as is often done by partisan historians and leaders and thinkers 
of social groups would definitely be one-sided and false, and would 
only intensify bitterness on one side or the other. Our past history is 
before us, elusive and ambiguous. It would help us in arriving at a 
solution of our present problems if we read it honestly and with our 
minds foil of sincere contribution for the sins of the groups whose 
history we are heir to, rather than to adopt a self-righteous attitude. 

Evolution of a composite culture 

Before taking up the great and important issue of conscious at¬ 
tempts by the great men of vision whom our country produced in the 
so-called medieval ages, a reference may be made to the growth of 
certain common social and cultural features which evolved in course of 
time as a result of the inevitable cooperation between two traditions 
which, while they were in conflict, had at the same time perforce to 
flow into certain common channels. There has been for example, the 
evolution, particularly in the northern regions of our country of a lan¬ 
guage to which both traditions contributed. Even among unsophisti¬ 
cated folk, the use of words of Persian and Arabic origin has become 
part of their social heritage, and the earlier indigenous synonyms were 
driven out of use. Even the aristocratic among Muslims were using 
all too unconsciously a language which while it was heavily larded 
with a Perso-Axabic vocabulary, was at base over-whelmingly made up 
of words of indigenous derivation, metamorphosed in the course of 
their history from classical to vernacular forms. Apart from language, 
there was a process of synthesis m matters of common civic life and 
'n the cultural sphere. The details of this are well-known and need 
not be touched upon except for a bare mention. In dress, features 
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drawn both from Hindu and Muslim sources were introduced to form 
a common style of the classes above the poorest. In food, features from 
Muslim taste were adopted by the Hindus and vice versa. Architecture 
provided a great and visible symbol of synthesis, in which a composite, 
indigenous style was developed, known as Indo-Saracemc, Rajput or by 
other names. Muslims arches and domes underwent significant changes 
of form in India, while Hindu exuberance m figure ornament continued 
generally to be replaced by sobriety and the predominance of geometri¬ 
cal patterns. Hindu and Muslim styles did nevertheless remain distinct > 
but features of one in the other have been more and more commonly 

introduced. Music, with a purely Indian tradition and background was 

developed and enriched by Muslim maestro?, who were almost in all 
cases Hindu converts or descendants of such. In poetry, Muslim modes 
were borrowed electically. Occasionally metres were adopted. Allu¬ 
sions from one tradition were used, sparingly though, in the other. 
Quite often in the varieties of ‘romantic’ and didactic poetry, parallel 
allusions would be used in combination. Thus, Ravana and Nimrod 
as symbols of ungodly arrogance, Yusuf and Puran of innocent recti¬ 
tude falsely accused, Rama and Husain of righteous persons made 
unjustly to suffer—and such others were common. What was early called 
J Itkita and became the forerunner of Urdu poetry, was often the yoking 

together of Hindi and Persian. In Braj and Avadhi and other indi¬ 

genous branches of poetry, the admixture of Persian and Arabic words, 
often in their popular and current forms, may be seen from the thir¬ 
teenth century onwards in the compositions of poets, both Hindu and 
Muslim. 1 In painting, on which I am not competent to make state¬ 
ments with any great degree of certainty, there was no less clearly visi¬ 
ble synthesis of styles and traditions. In India, book-making took a 
new form, brought from abroad. Soap-makmg, an important civil i- 
zing influence also came, along with the word for it, Sabun which we 
meet in the compositions of Guru Nanak early in the 16th century 
In the various branches of civil law again, basic assumptions derived 
from indigenous and imported Muslim traditions were fused. Personal 
Itw remained intact for the followers of either tradition. Upper class Hindu 
womenfolk in tho North were put behind purdah. The Muslim nobility 
took to the elephant for a prestigious mount, adopted modes of polite 
behaviour which were incidental to the climate and background of 


I, Spiritual and ethical poetry will be discussed later in the course of this paper. 
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India. Numerous mom examples could be cited of influences operating 
across each tradition and resulting in the development of common 
modes of lift: and taste at various levels. 

Division and Synthesis Coexisting 

While all this may be granted and is too obvious to need proof, 
it must however, clearly be understood that powerful factors for perpe¬ 
tuating differences were all the time at work ; so that cooperation in evol¬ 
ving certain commonly adopted modes was only partial, selective and 
not deep enough to establish an unbreakable spirit of community—what 
in present day parlance might be called the idea of nationhood or 
‘integration’. That was because, in the first place, powerful destruc¬ 
tive and divisive influences were at work in the form of fanaticism in 
doctrinal propagation by some Muslim divines who belonged to the 
politically dominant party, and directed the polity of Muslim rulers 
along theocratic and imperialistic lines the imperialism being based 
partly on religion and partly on race. The Hindus, after suffering what 
was a national defeat and subjugation over the major part of the 
country, were passive sufferers, which was not calculated to make 
them love the conquerors. 

As noted just above, the process of a certain partial synthesis 
was concomitant with the perpetuation of division, fear and hate. 
These last feelings were aroused only on exceptional occasions, but the 
seeds of these lay dormant in the daily modes of life, which differed 
in pointed detail—such as the attitude towards the cow, vegetarianism 
or its opposite, image-destruction, different forms of disposal of the 
dead, spots held sacred and the general forms of religious ritual. All 
these were like the germs of a malignant disease, lying quiet in the body, 
and aroused to produce disease when certain favourable factors occurred. 
While the people led placid lives toiling and with little thought of hate 
at any level, they yet retained through the generations and centuries 
the consciousness of separateness, which was being instilled into them 
by the overpowering influences playing on them. Graces of civic life, 
architecture art and culture—while these were welcome developments 
and added beauty and grandeur in the country as a whole, were 
not dissolvents to the accumulated divisions and conflicts. A certain class 
did develop, whose cultural tastes were shaped on Persian leeasMgr 
and which aped a few of the fashions of the Muslim upper classes. 
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But even this class retained its distinct Hindu character and its inhe¬ 
rited customs, modes and thought patterns. Cultural cooperation, 
in short, just solved no problems. It remained only a concomitant 
minority development, erected on a soil wherein the roots of mass 
prejudices, inherited and freshly added, were deep and almost irremovable. 

‘Integration’ planned and propagated 

While within each of the two great traditions, the process of syn¬ 
thesis, assimilation and even some degree of reform had been going 
on, there was not much to show by way of concrete achievement 
as far as any synthesis, tolerance, understanding or goodwill between 
these traditions themselves was concerned. Noble attempts were, of 
course, made in this direction both by a few rulers and the generality 
of spiritual teachers. 

The great task of ‘Integration’ was taken up by the spiritual 
teachers—the Sants, Gurus, Pits and Saintly persons of various denomi¬ 
nations and groups. Their approach of course, was not what in these 
times we could term ‘Political’ ; they did not think in terms of evol¬ 
ving the idea of a common nationhood. The outlook which they re¬ 
presented might be termed religio-sociological. Religion with the grea¬ 
ter among these Saints meant not mere ritual which divides, but the 
spiritual experience and the moral-humanitarian stance. Thus, their 
teaching sought to turn the impulse of Religion from a divisive force 
to an integrating one, on the basis of postulating a universal moral 
system which should include the humanitarian equalities and the prin¬ 
ciple of purity of conduct. The idea of Immanence of the Creator, 
of all creation being permeated by Him (all these Saints were theists) 
expressed through entrancing poetry and communicated through the 
strains of devotional music, helped to form m the popular mind a kind 
of ‘conditioned’ response—the response of universal human goodwill 
and love. 

Sociologically, these saints repudiated the codified separatism of 
caste and in their higher moments even the creeds. The average 
person obviously, cannot live at the pitch of high emotion and idea¬ 
lism. In uninspired moments even those who went to consort with 
the saints, would react and behave pretty much as the average among 
human beings. In matters both of belief and caste, there was then. 
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oa e rare level of exp er ience which was high, humanitarian, noble. This 

in the region of impulse. The everyday reaction and conduct was 
traditional only. With the human capacity to absorb and overlook *11 
co ntradi ctions and anomalies, the two levels cf experience continued 
to coexist. Outside the limited moments of emotional experience, 
conduct remained pretty much as before. As may be seen any day 
now, from the higher aesthetic experience and intellectual contemplation 
no startling results in the conduct of human life may be expected. But 
it definitely makes a difference in a man’s life to have undergone a 
certain powerful experience, to have passed through an emotion or to 
have felt the pull of a forceful personality. This was the pattern of 
reaction to the Work of the great saints of medieval India, who un¬ 
dertook a mighty venture. If they failed to dissolve the separatism, 
hate and social injustice which was around them, it was because, to 
eradicate powerful institutionalised evils, the establishment of still more 
powerful counter-institutions may be neccsssary. Evidence of this we 
can see in the replacement of religious influence by the founding of 
new social organisations like the nation or the State with certain ideo¬ 
logical directive principles. The replacement of one has necessarily 
implied the establishment of a strong, commonly accepted substitute. 
Where a substitute institution has not been contemplated or has felled 
to come off, there the idealistic inpulse has petered out, and failed to 
dislodge the earlier system. 

Now, While the enlightened among the saints of medieval India, 
both Hindu and Muslim, spread thought which was spiritual, ethical 
with a universal appeal and imbued with the spirit of humanitrian- 
msm, few of them left behind any institutions strong enough to take 
the place of the former religious traditions which had generally fos¬ 
tered division and intolerance. What actually happened was that the 
followers of these saints banded themselves into new sects, which ac¬ 
tually only added to the number of already existing numerous sects 
within Hinduism or Islam, and in essential matters were assimilated to 
either tradition. A great movement aiming at stilling the conflicts did 
not take institutional form. Such sentiments aiming at harmony u 
were there, touched a small minority in either tradition, and that 
too in moments or phases of the deeper ’spiritual or moral fervour. 
The common flow of life was not affected by ideals, but by tradition, 
which was divisive and from the point of view of integration, bad. 
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It might be claimed for some of the great practitioners of Yoga 
and for the generality of the Sufis that they generally excercUed an 
ennobling influence on the people. On a close study what we find is 
that these order* of saintly persons did combat the unspiritual 
orthodox within their own respective traditions ; that is, Hindu or 
Muslim. They did not necessarily bring about the much needed 
harmony between Hindu and Muslim. The cause of their failure lay 
in what has just been hinted: failure to establish any substitute insti¬ 
tution which might have replaced the warring creeds. Such an insti¬ 
tution, which turned out to be the modem kind of secular State, had 
to come long after and as a result of the incursion of adventurers 
from the far-off West. About this we shall have a little more discus¬ 
sion soon. 

Two of the greatest figures in medieval India, whose impact was 
felt by vast areas and large masses and is still continuing, were Kabir 
and Guru Nanak- In certain respects Kabir has had a wider stage for 
the projecting of his thought than Guru Nanak. The reasons for this 
need not be gone into here. Kabir preached a gospel which was mys¬ 
tical and opposed intellectually to religious obscurantism. Religion for 
him was the apprehension of God in the entire creation, and the re¬ 
jection of sectarian formalism and prejudice. His was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest and most potent moral influences which in recent 
centuries our people have felt in the North. It was because of this 
that his spiritual compositions found a highly honoured place in the Adi- 
Granth, which was conceived and completed by Guru Arjan Dev, fifth 
in Guru Nanak’s line, as a Scripture for the propagation of noblc- 
spirituality and vital, universal creative moral thought. And yet, des¬ 
pite all these great qualities and the fact that his teaching in actual 
or spurious forms is still quoted by vast numbers of people, what 
could be our total assessment of the influence of Kabir? In the sphere 
particularly which is the subject-matter of this paper, namely inter- 
communal harmony, what has been the abiding result of Kabir’s great 
Work P If I may venture an opinion, based on some knowledge of his 
authentic teaching and the history of our people in this respect, the 
result has been negligible. Kabir, despite his being a Muslim by birth, 
and his cult being accepted also by some Muslims in a small part of 
Uttar Pradesh, has been devalued as the founder of one of the nume¬ 
rous Hindu sects, the Kabir Panthis, who in the caste-hierarchy rank 
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to#. The hate and strife, called communalism in our modera idiom, 
goes on with unabated vigour, no less so among those who quote and 
venerate Kabir than among others. »' 

The case of Guru Nanak is on a different footing. He alone, 
of all the saints of medieval India possessed what may be termed a 
comprehensive moral vision. The evil in society, which had seeped into 
it at every pore was felt and expressed by him with an anguished 
fccling which shows how his soul wrestled with the problem, vast and 
almost intractable. As he came out of his three-day trance after his 
communion with the Creator, the first words he uttered were: ‘There 
is no Hindu and no Mussalman’, meaning of course, that sectarian 
distinctions are false and unacceptable in the eyes of God. He pro¬ 
claimed what no other saint of India did—the evil which gripped the 
social structure from end to end was in the relationship of sect with 
sect, or of the followers of the two great traditions with each other. 
He saw that such relationships were based upon hate and evil, and 
could result in nothing but evil. Again, he found that while the ruling 
classes among the Muslims were arrogant and tyrannical the Hindus 
were far gone in demoralization, partly through political slavery and 
partly again through spiritual ignorance, in abjuring true religion and 
practising only the shell of empty ritual and superstition. He again, 

castigated those who held power as suckers of the people’s blood who 

had simply no notion of public decency or fairness. In his severe 

condemnation of an unjust and evil society, the Hindu was exposed no 

less than the Muslim. In a great pronouncement he said : ‘Those who 
prey on humanity are so hypocritically precise in performing nama \; 
and those wielding the butcher’s knife of tyranny are the most formal 
in wearing the sacred thread.’ In his mighty lament over the suffer¬ 
ings of the Indian people during Babar’s invasions and pillage, Hindu 
as well as Muslim shared in his divine compassion. Calling upon the 
Muslim no less than the Hindu to practise humanity and virtue, while 
remaining within their respective creeds, he showed the pattern on 
which reconciliation could be brought about, without calling upon the 
people to abjure their former faiths and accepting a new creed. This 
pattern was the redefining of the essence of religion as the search after 
the eternal Reality, the practice of humanity and justice, irrespective of 
the form which one’s creed might have. Here was a vision of religion 
which unites rather than divides, and instils the feeling of brothediness. 
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To reinforce this teaching. Guru Nanak founded an institution, 
the Sikh faith, which should embody his principles and give them a 
succession of noble teachers, and in his own life-time nominated 
his most devoted follower to succeed him, and named him Angad^ 
‘flesh of his flesh’. Both in the breadth of his vision and the founding 
of an institution to embody it. Guru Nanak did what no one else 
had done in those centuries in our country. Sects there were many, 
but each one of these was a marginal and peripheral sect within one 
of tho pre-existing traditions. Guru Nanak definitely and positively 
was not founding a new sect, but a new institution to effectively mili¬ 
tate against the existing institutionalized evils. It was a new faith too, 
but with a difference. It left behind it a powerful impact, and became 
both in the moral and political sense, a liberating force. This claim 
may be disputed by some, but the Sikh faith has the rare quality 
of docttinally preaching complete tolerance, and assigning to the moral 
life the central place in the practice of religion, without which it is 
just a mockery, a husk. Again, he envisioned the universe as being 
permeated by the moral urge which would ultimately triumph against 
evil. In the human soul too, this moral urge impels man to idealism 
in conduct and to transcending and transmuting suffering. A creed 
with such ennobling teaching, resulting from Guru Nanak’s vision, 
brought freedom and helped to soften strife in the Punjab. This hap¬ 
pened when it had the scope to express itself out for about a cen¬ 
tury till the snuffing out of the independence of the Punjab in 1849. 
Then began the era of British diplomacy which playing the subtle im¬ 
perialist game, revived all the evils of religious fanaticism, with conse¬ 
quences which we all know too well. 

The modern dissolvents to religious strife 

The way of Guru Nanak, just touched upon briefly, is the way 
of establishing a society which should value religion, and seek to find 
its spirit and discard the externals which bring on evil. In modem 
times, however, what we find is that all the characteristic forces and 
urges of the age are inimical to religion as such, and look upon it 
at best as something to be tolerated and controlled. The rationalist 
movement which began in the West in the seve n tee n th century, tended 
to erode religion. Later, the rise of humanism, positivism and science 
put religion severely on the defensive. As science after science arose— 
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Physics, Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Psychology with its later de¬ 
velopments, religion was left seriously shattered. A parallel develop- 
^^—the application by a man of genuis, Marx of the scientific method 
to social probfcms-—resulted in Communism and helped on the process 
of the weakening of die hold of religion. The result of each on* 
of these successive movements within human society, spread over three 
centuries, has been' by stages to give rise to tolerance, indifference and 
later positive hostility to religion. The moral cf this is clear. In the 
religious societies of the East particularly, progress has been negligible, 
and has generally depended on impulses from the ‘modern” societies 
which have curtailed or abolished the influence of religion in matters 
of State and social organization. Progress has been the result of placing 
at the centre of the social organization, scientific thought with its in¬ 
evitable result in technology and the modern industrial organization. 
While mankind have found new causes of conflict, such as nationalism, 
racialism, ideological conflicts etc. the forces cf religion as a source 
of conflict, except here and there in an ancillary way, has been reduced. 
Without lengthening this part cf the discussion further, it might be 
postulated, however, reluctantly : 

(a) Tolerance as a successful social phenomenon is a ‘modern’ 
feature of life and is the result mainly of indifference to 
religion. 

(b) Without certain factors resulting in indifference to religion, 
tolerance possibly may not be brought about. 

(c) For a society to purge itself of the harmful influence cf re¬ 
ligious strife, some way of inculcating indifference to religion 
may be necessary. 

(d) This way may be the propagation of nationalism, socialism 
(national or global variety), scepticism born of the spread of 
scientific thought, and other related steps. 

(e) It may also involve deinstitutionalizing religion in practice 
and .making it an individual concern. 

From this brief analysis it would appear that what may be called 
(inappropriately though) ‘secularization’ of religion may not be a feasible 
°t anyway a lasting process. Religion by the very nature cf its in¬ 
ception and inspiration tends to become institutionalized in a manner 
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so as to grip die soul of human beings. It thus enters into their 
feelings, and excereises an influence the like of ■which does not belong 
to any other human institution (nationalism, for example) which may 
itself become a kind of religion. To dislodge religion therefore, as a n 
influence is a task beyond the power of reasoning. Furthermore 
because of its inevitable institutionalized character, religion has a strong 
binding force, and consequently divides the masses of men. These con¬ 
ditions being inherent in the nature of religion, it would not be pos¬ 
sible by any process of argument or ordinary appeal, to divest religion 
of that side of its emotional appeal which results in fanaticism, that 
is, loyalties and antipathies. So, we may be driven to the unfortunate 
conclusion that the exercise of religion must, as a mass phenomenon 
be accompanied by some undesirable features. To combat to any ex¬ 
tent this influence of religion, a strong parallel institution must be 

created. One example of such an institution has been the faith prea¬ 
ched by Guru Nanak. In more recent times wc have the example 

of Bahaism which, starting with a philosoph'cal-humanitarian vision has 
by now become a religion itself. It is too early yet in its history to 
predict how fat it may escape imbibing the intolerance of the older 

religions, should it ever become a mass faith. 

Rationalist movements, such as Theosophy, and enlightened rein¬ 
terpretations of older faiths like the Ramakrishna Mission which are 
adopted by the intellectual elite, and as such command the allegiance 
of small minorities, do not present the pattern for the 'reform’ of the 
religious phenomenon. As a faith tends to acquire a mass basis, which 
implies its hold on the emotions of millions rf human beings and in¬ 
fluence and power, it acquires in varying degrees the characteristics of 
exclusiveness, inspiring fierce loyalties and strong antipathies. Here, 
therefore, is a dilemma ; reform may he possible only among the ‘en¬ 
lightened minority (enlightened either intellectually, morally or spiritually). 
This process may leave on the mass of men only occasional or super¬ 
ficial influences, which may not be able to withstand the stress of the 
appeal of fanaticism, whether the came be socially justifiable or other¬ 
wise. The main and sure dissolvents for the negative features of r e ' 
ligion ate those movements like rationalism, scepticism, humanism, 
socialism which seek altogether to cut at the toots of religion, and to 
provide alternative systems of belief. Brave and heroic attempts have 
been made to present to humanity purified forms of religion, but these 
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tend to be something desiccated, and fail to withstand the emotional 
call made by traditionally accepted religions. It is, of course, not out¬ 
side the range of possibility so to bind a large mass cf ( peoplc as to 
keep faith in religion and yet to practice its ‘purer* version. This pro¬ 
cess will require the Adherence to such a plan, of large masses of peo¬ 
ple from acroas the boundaries of various traditional faiths. So far such 
an attempt has not been seen to succeed, except with small, enlightened, 
leisured minorities, free to pursue their nobler spiritual dreams. On the 
mass base, the pernicious influences of religion misinterpreted and mis¬ 
applied have been cut at only by turning the minds of the masses away 
from religion altogether, towards new emotionally-inspiring goals like 
nationalism, socialism etc. etc. To this not too reassuring conclusion 
we are driven by history, sociology and mass psychology. 

Vision of Harmony in Gum Nanak's Teaching 

In this section, which is a kind of appendix to this paper, I shall 
attempt to give in my own modest tendering, a few pronouncements of 
Guru Nanak and his spiritual successors, and of three of the saints 
whose teachings were approved for inclusion in the Scripture of the Sikh 
fnth—Kabir, Namdeo and Farid. These all contain clear adjurations to 
people—Hindus, Muslims and others—to discover behind the existing creeds 
the essence, the spiritual and moral core. Since these pronouncements 
came from godly men whose utterenccs were spiritually and emotionally 
charged, they had the power to exercise a spell over the mass mind 
in the way of all religion. Here, and not in uninspired rational or 
social thought, we may see that a true substitute for traditional religions 
with their anti-humanist accretions may be found. To accept such teach¬ 
ing would postulate the anxiety of men to preserve the spirit of religion, 
ami so to teach and practise it as to stand the challenge of ‘modernism*. 

(1) Says Guru Nanak, defining true Islam : 

Let love be thy mosque; sincere devotion thy prayer-mat; 

Let modesty be thy circumcision, purity of conduct thy Rama¬ 
dan fast—thus mayst thou be a true Muslim. 

Let good actions be thy Ka'aba; truthfulness thy preceptor, 
and good deeds thy Kalima and Namaz. 
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Let thy rosary be submission to the will of God—Thus wilt 
thou be honoured on the day of Reckoning. 

(Majh : Page 140-41 Adi Granth)* 

(2) Five are the prayers ; five their fixed hours and their names: 
The first of prayers is truthfulness; 

The next, honest earning ; and goodwill for all mankind the 
third. 

The fourth is honesty of purpose ; and the fifth, devotion to 
God. 

With pure actions thy Kalima, mayst thou deserve the name 
of Mussalman. 

Saith Nanak: All those false within shall be adjudged as such. 
(Majh : Page 14) 

(3) Nanak, to grab what belongs to another is for the Muslim 

like pig’s flesh, and for the Hindu like the flesh of the 
cow. 

A religious preacher is justified in setting up as such, only 
if he touches not such carrion. 

Not insincere talk leads to Paradise; true salvation conies 
from putity of life : 

Adding tasteful spices to forbidden meat renders it not approved : 

A false life brings on nothing but evil retribution. 

(Majh : Page 141) 

(4) Strife is evil; vain disputation leads to spiritual death ; 

Without true devotion man’s life is a shame, in the grip of 
falsehood ; 

He who recognizes the two Paths as one, will alone attain* 
to truth ; 

The blasphemer against this truth shall bum in hell-fire. 

All God’s creation is pure and holy; 

Enter then this truth with thy soul; 

He alone shall be approved at the Divine Portal who sheds 
off his mind’s arrogance. (Majh ; Page 142) 
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(5) Hard « to deserve the name of Mas sal man: • 

Only one who is truly such may be so named. 

First must he love the teachings of holy men, and purify his 
heart by shedding off impurities as does metal at the touch 
of the grindstone ; 

Being such should he put faith in the teaching of his pre¬ 
ceptor, and live as though dead to wordly attractions ; 

Submitting to God's will 

must he obey Him, surrendering his own ego. Such a Mus¬ 
lim will be a blessing to all mankind : 

Such a one alone deserves the name of Muslim. 

(Majh ; Page 141) 


(6) True wisdom lies in the purity of mind ; 

A true Muslim is he who sheds off his impurities ; 

A truly learned man is he who meditates on what he learns; 
Such a one alone is stamped With Divine approval. 

(Dhanasan ; Page 662) 

(7) One who through devotion tries to know God, will alone 
be With Him after death : 

Without devotion, to claim to be 
Hindu or Muslim is false ; 

All shall be judged impartially at the Divine Portal. 

None shall be saved except through his own good deeds. 
He alone will find entry at the Portal whose life has been 
pure and true. 

(Ramkali : Page 952) 

The following two extracts are from the compositions of Guru 
rpn Dev, fifth in the Apostolic line of Guru Nanak : 

(8) I set store neither by the Hindu fasting, nor the Ramadan 
fasting of the Muslim ; 

Instead, I worship Him who will ultimately save me : 

For me Gosain* and Allah ate one —• 

Thus have I settled the Hindu—Muslim quarrel. 
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I seek salvation neither through the Ha} Pilgrimage Got through 
bathing at Hindu sacred spots— 

God alone who is one do I worship, and disregard all else, 
Neither the Hindu worship nor the Muslim to me matters, 
But worship alone of the Formless Creator. 

We, men of God are neither Hindus nor Muslims ; 

Our flesh and soul is made of the substance AUah-Rama 

(Bhairav-P 1136) 

(9) Thou who act created by Him who is Allah, Agam® and 
Khuda® 

Put aside the false controversies of the wotdly-minded : 

Make thyself the dust of holy saints—thus mayst thou be 
accepted at the Portal. 

Make truthfulness thy namaz: faith thy prayer-mat : 

Control thy desires and worldly aims — 

Make thy whole body pure as a mosque, thy mind a 
Maulvi—priest, and the pure Name of God thy Kalima. 
Make worship thy Shari*at, and unworldliness thy Tariqhat: 
Let suppression of carnal desires be the saint leading thee tu 
Ma'atifat and reach the Haqiqat which cancels out Death 7 . 
A true Muslim is he who has a tender heart. 

And removes from it all dirt of evil. 

God is Omnipotent, Bountiful ; 

Love is His attribute, unbounded His mercy. 

Saith Nanak : Release from bondage comes through recogni¬ 
zing and obeying the will of God, who is All-Rightowus- 
ness. (Maru : Page 1083-84) 

The following pieces by the the great Kabir, are also found in the 
Adi Granth: 

(10) Allah is believed to reside inside the mosque; 

Who fills then the rest of space ? 

To the Hindus God lives inside the Image— 

They know not the difference between God and the figure. 

Allah-Rami Thy name is the breath of my life : 

Show Thy mercy. Lord l 

(Vibhas Prabhati, Page 1349) 
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(11) Allah the creator made first of all Light ; 

Then followed the entire creation from His Might. 

The entire universe emanated from His Light— 

Who then is to be called pure and who defiled ? 

Brother, follow not the world’s delusions ! 

The Creator pervades all creation ; 

Inside all that exists may He be seen- 
All places are filled by Him. 

From the same clay the Maker has made innumerable forms ; 
Neither is any of the vessels mean, nor is the Potter to blame. 

The eternal Lord is inside all ; 

All happens as He wills ; 

He who understands His will knows there is none other than He— 
Such a one alone is His true servant. 

Allah who is also Alakh, is incompissable; 

To taste Him is like the sweets given by the Master, indes¬ 
cribable. 

Saith Kabir: All my illusions vanished with the vision of the 
Immaculate 

Lord pervading all existence. 

(Parbhati—Page 1350) 

The next piece is from Namdev, the great saint of Maharashtra : 

(12) Hail t Thou who art Kalandar and Kesha va®. 

Hail 1 in thy disguise of a Muslim Sufi 1 

(Bhairav-Adi Granth-Page 1167) 

The pieces which follow are composed by the great Sufi Saint, 
Shaikh Farid, and have found a place in Adi Gtanth: 

(13) Farid! Why wanderest thou in the wilderness, trampling over 

thorns ? 

The Lord abides in thy heart—why seek Him in vaste places ? 
(Adi Granth—Page 1378) 

(14) Farid 1 Seek out a great lake, where thou mayst find the 
treasure thou seekest : 

What’s good in a pond, wherein thou mayst only muddy thy 
hands f* 
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Faridl I go about clad in black 1 ®. 

Full of sinful thoughts am I, yet people take me for a holy 
man. (Ibid—Page 1381) 

(15) Speak not a harsh word to any : 

the eternal Master abides in all ; 

Break not any heart ; all beings are priceless gems. 

Each heart is a precious pearl—evil it is to break any : 

Shouldst thou seek to meet the Beloved, break no one’s 
heart. (Ibid- Page—1384) 


References 

1. Unless otherwise specified, page references are to the Sikh Scrip¬ 
ture, Adi Granth, in its standard form. 

2. Hindu and Muslim faiths. 

3. Lit: Lord of the Earth—Hindu attributive name for God. 

4. Used here as a composite concept, apart from the separate sectarian 
. names for God. 

5. Allah and Khuda have a Muslim Connotation, while Agam is from 
the Hindu background. 

6. A step in the Sufistic quest. 

7. These are esoteric Sufi terms and phases of spiritual development. 

8. Kalandar—Qalander—Muslim mendicant or Sufi ; Kcs'iava-— of 
beautiful hair, an epithet of Vishnu. 

9. Lake, a symbol for broad, universal principles ; pond, narrow 
sectarian creeds. 

10- Usual colour for a mendicant’s dress. 
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Let me first of all welcome you who have so graciously accepted 
our invitation to take part in this meeting. I assume that your warm 
respmse to this call is a measure of your deep interest in vital matters 
of dialogue and particularly of your concern for understanding and co¬ 
operation between Christians and Muslims. We come from different 
countries, belong to different nations and share in different cultural 
backgrounds. The degree of our reactivity to past relationships and 
our attitudes to contemporary involvements are also likely to be differ¬ 
ent Nevertheless, bound together by a common purpose, sharing the 
same concern for the welfare of pc iple everywhere and acknowledging 
our faith in God who is Creator, Rcvealec and Judge, I do believe that 
we can work together during these days in a climate of friendliness, 
understanding and mutual trust. 


I 

Recent years have seen an increase in the number of conferences 
that seek to bring together people of different religions. Phrases like 
“the parliament of religions” or the more recent “spiritual summit” 
sound familiar. All of you have heard about them, most have perhaps 
read the reports and some of you, I believe, have participated in such 
meetings at one time or other. It is therefore necessary to ask our¬ 
selves the question—what is the distinctive character of our gathering 
here and what is its purpose ? 
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It is obvious that this is a bilateral meeting deliberately limited 
to people of two religious communities. Large conferences that bring 
together people of many religions from all over the world are always 
colourful and, no doubt, have their own value. But sometimes they 
lack a certain inner cohesivenes and do not always provide conditions 
for sustained thinking, critical reflection and concerted action. The fact 
that our meeting here is much smaller, that it involves people of only 
two faiths and further, that these two communities, for better or worse, have 
certain historical relationships points to one distinctive aspect of our gathering 

The initial preparation for this meeting was done by a small 
group of Christians and Muslims who met in Geneva in December 
1971. This followed an earlier meeting held at Cartigny, near Geneva, 
in 1969 where a similar group attempted to take up Christian-Muslim 
conversations at an international level. Our meeting here in Broumana 
may, therefore, be regarded as part of a series, a slightly larger step in 
bridging the distance between Christians and Muslims. The Geneva 
meeting jointly agreed to the theme of this Consultation : The Quest 
for Human Understanding and Cooperation—Christian and Muslim Contributions. 
It also suggested certain criteria on the basis of Which invitations to 
participants were sent out. It would however, be unwise to regard 
this meeting as ‘representative’ or ‘official’. For one thing, given the 
variety within the two communities and our limited resources it would 
have been impossible to make such a meeting ‘representative’ in any 
real sense. For another, at this stage, where only modest beginnings 
can be made and tentative steps taken, it may not be helpful to com¬ 
mit ‘official’ representatives to the possible results of the meeting. 
But lest I give the impression of being too cautious let me say that 
although wc arc not repre'entative, we are still a group of committed 
and concerned persons with certain responsibilities in and to our res¬ 
pective communities of faith. We do not look back into the past 
with regrets ; we look into the future with hope. In this sense there¬ 
fore, the very fact that we have met together here as Christians and 
Muslims is a sign of hope. Our dialogue therefore becomes a meeting 
of the few on behalf of the many. 

II 

The general purpose of out meeting is broadly indicated in the 
choice of our theme and the suggested method of approach. The 
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topics for discussion clearly point out that the historic situation in 
which we meet is taken seriously. Our dialogue is taking place in a 
world where all religions—not just Christianity or Islam—are threatened 
With irrelevance. Technology and the rising t/de of secularism question 
the very credibility of religion in an age of science. Both Christians 
and Muslims therefore have the task of formulating their beleif in God 
tti a convincing manner and also <>f showing authentic ways <>f living 
it today. Further, ours is also a world where, in spite of groupings 
towards larger community, thete arc great tensions Within nations and 
between nations. Religious differences have tended to aggravate the 
tensions rather than help in reducing conflicts. The very context in 
which we are meeting now, namely that of the Middle East, reminds 
us of these difficulties in painful and frustrating ways. We must be 
concerned with the question of knowing what serves the true libera¬ 
tion of man. This we must- seek to do, not in abstract terms but, as 
it touches the lives of men and women and children as they seek free¬ 
dom, dignity and self-respect, as they long for fulfilment and the hope 
of a better tomorrow, llow then shall we formulate the modest pur- 
p ise of our coming together 3 Briefly we may indicate the following : 

1. To initiate bettec relationship between Christians and Muslims 
on the basis of informed understanding, critical appreciation 
and balanced jugement on each other’s basic beliets. 

2. To see how the spiritual resources of the two living faiths 
can contribute to the solution of some of the common prob¬ 
lems we face in society today—problems which arc riot just 
Muslim ot Christian but human problems we all face. 

3. To suggest practical ways of co-operation between Christians 
and Muslims in particular situations extending it of course, 
to out neighbours of other living faiths. 

4. To raise basic questions on human life and existence for long 
range reflection and action together which can lead each of the 
communities of faith to a deepening and renewal of its own 
spirituality. 

It may, of course be too much even to state these in this manner. But 
does not our faith in God and our trust in his guidance demand from 
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us not merely the desire but the willingness to obey him in concrete 1 
ways ? Our dialogue during these days here will contain seeds of spe- 1 
cial promise if we avoid sterile comparison of traditional positions but 1 
rather devote ourselves to the mote positive tasks suggested by these * 
purposes. 

m 

The relationship between people of different faiths and ideologies 
is extremely complex and therefore attempts at dialogue are likely to 
be misunderstood. I am aware of the fact that words like ‘religion’ 
‘faith’, ‘tradition’, ‘ideology’ etc., can be used in different ways which 
may make intelligent communication rather difficult. But judging from 
what is happening in different parts of the world, particularly in multi¬ 
religious, multi-racial and multi-cultural societies—and the whole world 
is now becoming a global society—there are signs which point to new 
attitudes on the part of the people of one religion towards the adherents 
of other religions. While fanaticism, suspicion and fear still exist, there 
is for example, more openness towards other religions, a willignness 
to examine older attitudes and to get rid of prejudices and misunder¬ 
standings. Young people in particular, in spite of their rejection of 
‘traditional religions’ seem to be searching for ‘living faiths’ and some¬ 
times want to know what makes religions other than their own ‘tick’. 
Faced With, the human problems of modern society people seem to be 
willing to give a chance to the spiritual resources of different religions 
without the morbid fear of syncretism. Intellectual discussions about 
other religions are being supplemented by a willingness to meet people 
of living faiths. There is also an acknowledgment, sometimes un¬ 
critically enthusiastic and sometimes reluctant and grudging, that divifle 
grace also operates in the deep experience of people of other religions 
as well as in the profound experience of secular people. Recent state¬ 
ments of the Vatican and of the World Council of Churches on rela¬ 
tions to people of living faiths and ideologies are much more open now 
than one would have even thought possible some years ago. Can we 
regard these as signs that something ‘new’ is emerging to-day in the 
relationship between people of living faiths and ideologies ? 

One of the marks of Christianity and Islam, which is a conse¬ 
quence of their belief in God as the Lord of history, is the willing¬ 
ness to recognize the emergence of the ‘new* in history. Both Islam 
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and Christianity take history seriously because they take God’s revela¬ 
tion in history seriously. The prophetic element in our faiths does 
not allow us merely to defend the past or to interpret the new only 
in terms of the old* If we grant that today, at least in some small 
measure, something ‘new* is happening here, then, should we not also 
recognize that the old categories through which Islam and Christianity 
have interpreted each other in the past are inadequate today and that 
therefore, in obedience to God both Muslims and Christians must now 
seek new ways of understanding and relating themselves to each other? 

This leads to a more pertinent question in our particular meeting. 
We surely recognize the wider context of people of different living faiths 
*nd ideologies and it is not at all our intention to exclude others or 
form an aliance against them. But are there factors which underline 
the necessity of being in dialogue at this juncture of history and con¬ 
tinuing it in the years to come? Let me draw your attention to the 
following factors : 

1. There are certain historical roots which the two faiths have 
in common. Although, through the centuries, there have been 
serious conflicts, the tap roots of the two faiths are very close 
indeed. 

2. There is the prophetic tradition, the acceptance of self-criticism 
within the community of the faithful, the questioning of 
authority where it exceeds the limits set by the will of God. 

3. Both faiths recognize that the sacred and the so-called ‘secular’ 
together in their totality belong to God and come under His 
sovereignty. Therefore the social and political dimensions of 
frith are taken seriously. 

4. At present there is the increasing mobility of people and 
mixing of populations particularly students, migrant workers 
and refugees. This fact has increased the responsibility of 
Christians and Muslims to find ways of living together, of 
spiritual nurture and of religious education. 

5. Finally, at a time when belief in God is being corroded by 
the acids of modernity, both Christians and Muslims ate called 
upon to restate it in a convincing manner. 
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V 

This mixture of theological factors and the pressures of history 
make it both necessary and urgent that Christians and Muslims con¬ 
tinue to be in dialogue and later on extend its scope and depth. 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam belong together historically and they 
also speak of the same God who is Creator, Rcvealer and Judge 
However, it Would be most unwise to ignote the deep differences bet¬ 
ween us. Dialogue is called for not only because of the elements vc 
share but als ( , because of the chasm that divides us. Islam and Chris¬ 
tianity have their own tespcctive centres from which each understands 
its own wholeness. Thcicfore even the fact of what is common bet¬ 
ween us is answered in different way-, by Cluistians and Muslims. It 
is understandable that what is common between us is not formulated 
in the same way on the two sides. But if genuine dialogue should 
take place at all, it is essential that the common elements are at least 
recognized on both sides. Without this we will be m danger either 
of conducting parallel monologues or seeking shallow agreements which 
cannot stand the test of the hard realities of life. The Cartigny group 
said, “Dialogue must open the way for the two religions on the basis 
of both their common ground and what is distinctive to each, to meet 
and ask each other the true questions” 

What we, a small group of Christians and Muslims, try to do 
here, trusting in God and Hi obedience to Him, can only be a begin¬ 
ning. In fact, one should talk not of what we can do but what we mav 
be enabled to clo by God through His grace and therefore we can only 
offer ourselves as tools in Ills bands. It is in. God’s presence that we 
should look at each other, listen to one another, and seek to under¬ 
stand our deep convictions. Brief as they arc, these days will demand 
from us new attitudes to each other and fresh approaches to age-old 
problems. Faithfulness to truth can neither be disputed nor confined. 
Dialogue between us can be promising only when we recognize this 
faithfulness. Bui it is necessary that this faithfulness is expressed in 
love, respect and understanding of the partner. 
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— ALI MERAD 


The status of Revelation in History is one of the fundamental 
problems confronting the Muslim consciousness in the contemporary 
cm. To understand the profound meaning of Revelation, to grasp its 
significance in the historical life of the community, and, in a general 
manner, to attempt to define Man’s relation to the Word of God: Such 
are the principal subjects to which Muslim thought of modern times 
addresses itself. 

This does not mean that the subjects in question arc new in the 
history of Muslim thought. Muslim thinkers of the classical age took 
a primordial interest in these major questions, in the framework of a 
theology which granted to Revelation a determining function in human 

history. 

After the harmonizing synthesis of asb'arism (11th—12th cent.), 
which became for many centuries the essential basis of theological re¬ 
flection in the bosom of the orthodox Muslim community, the Quta’n 
is received as the uncreated Word of God: the perfect, eternal Word, 
and bearer of definitive truths ; God is affirmed as Sovereign Creator 
of all things. This omnipotence includes human destinies and His free 
will manifests itself in all action, whether considered good or bad. 

This theology will establish Muslim thought and life in the con¬ 
viction that God is omnipresent in the course of human history ; that 
the destiny of humanity is to take upon itself the service of God (wor¬ 
ship, observances), and to behave in complete conformity to the com¬ 
mandments and prohibitions which form the revealed Law. 


Note ; This is a tentative English Translation of the paper by Prof. Met ad 
the original version of which was prepared and presented in French. 
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It is in a universe permeated by this theology of the active pre¬ 
sence of the Word of God in human life (on the individual and col¬ 
lective scales), that the historical evolution of the community will de¬ 
velop in continuity with the dogmatic principles of the first eta of 
Islam. 

During this long period of cultural stabilisation (IV-XII century 
A.H /X-XVIII century A.D.), Muslim thought was not agitated by 
any dramatic dispute, nor any decisive debate, due to the lack of any suffi¬ 
ciently fertile and bold intellectual activity, which could have aroused 
new questions and provoked a return to a serious concern with the 
ethico-theological problematic of traditional orthodoxy. 

This image of classical Islam persists upto the middle of the 
XIX century, that is to say, until the beginning of the Arabo- 
Islamic Cultural renaissance, following upon the technical and cultural 
penetration of the West throughout the Muslim World. 

With the renewal of Arabo-Islamic culture, one witnesses as 
early as the first decades of the last century, a development of Muslim 
reflexion on the theme of the adaptation of the ethico-juridical doctrine 
of Islam to new situations created by modern civilization and culture 

It is in the light of this modern research, (which especially the 
reformist writers of the Arab East and the Indian sub-continent have 
taken upon themselves), that it will be interesting to examine the rela¬ 
tions between Revelation and Truth, Revelation and History, and Revela¬ 
tion and Obedience. 


I. Revelation and Truth 

For Muslims, the Qur’an has a special status among the mono¬ 
theist scriptures. It is not an “inspired” book in the sense in which 
one speaks of the Judaeo-Christian Scriptures : it actualises the real 
Word of God, in a message intelligible in its human linguistic expres¬ 
sion, and its value is at the same time eternal and universal. 

Therefore, the Muslim tendency to absolutize everything in the 
Book, without worrying about showing a hierarchization or any “nuan¬ 
ces.” For them, the explicit and solemn affirmations (especially on the 
subject of the divine Being and the realities of the life to come, have 
exactly the same dignity and authority as the instructions concerning the 
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temporal affairs of Ac Community (conduct of war and peace, social 
and economic organization, etc.) and the most everyday realities (family 
life, relations with neighbours, etc.). »• 

The Islamic Conception of Scripture ( Revelation descended from 
Heaven; supernatural dictation of the Living Word of God) make9 
practically difficult and in any case hazardous—all attempts to relativise 
certain fundamental Qut’amc ideas, in so far as they refer to a cultural 
universe and to definite social realities. 

By applying this conception of Revelation, identifying the funda¬ 
mental Qur’anic idea with the expression of absolute Truth, Muslim 
writers end up with the fjllowing doctrinal positions : 

1. The Qur'an is the Book par excellence, where “nothing was 
omitted” ( Qur’an , VI, 38). Commentators deal with rendering 
an account of all the realities constitutive of human history 
in terms of the explicit ideas or the plain “signs” contained 
in Revelation. 

2. In that which concerns the past history of Humanity (history 
of the Biblical era, history of the Arab past), the Qur’anic 
versions ate considered as true and definitive. The Qur’an per¬ 
fects and fulfills foamer revelations. Beyond the silences or 
possible alterations of earlier traditions and in spite of the 
‘omissions” attributed to “holders of the Scripture”, the Qur’an 
reasserts the fundamental truth and manifests it to men. 

3. Concerning modern history, it is clear that the Qur'an does 
not provide any decisive elements. Commentators nevertheless 
apply themselves to demonstrating that not only does the 
scientific and technical progress achieved in the world in the 
past two centuries, not contradict the basic Qur’anic ideas, but 
that it confirms certain explicit statements or certain “signs” 
contained in the Book. One thus ends up with an exegesis 
that puts everything in harmony. This exegesis will know a 
certain vogue between the end of the 19th century and the 
middle of the 29th. 

There one has, schematically, the elements of doctrine according 
to which Qur’anic revelation is the fundamental reference of all human 
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history, And the source of the supreme Truth in all things. This coq. 

ception of Qur’anic Truth arouses Wo types of remarks: 

(a) The imprecision of Qur’anic data with regard to certain epj. 
sodes in holy history is too difficult to reconcile with the 
conception of revealed Truth that was just summarissed. Thu 
imprecision dees net seem to raise any problem for Muslim 
commentators, no more so than the tone and style oflslamo- 
Christian polemic on the subject cf Christ, polemic in which 
one finds next to disputing and negative arguments, questions i 
and appeals for the comparison of evidence {Qur'an, III, 61, 
64), We have not conceded, it seems all the importance that 
belongs to this dialectic cf Qur’anic discourse opening the 
way to the common quest of truths. 

Thus, it is there where one would expect to find brilliant 
answers and definitive, precise statements that the Qur’anic 
text poses some new problems because of the extreme terseness 
and the suprising abridgements of its narrative set-up. 
The reformist exegesis strives to surmount these difficulties 
by positing that the Qur'an is no more an historical work 
(in the modern sense of the term) than a narrative Work ■ 
it is only a moral instruction and a source of edification. As 
far as he is concerned, Rashid Rida, setting forth the teaclung 
of his master Muhammad ‘Abduh, protests against those 
Who would wish to base the truth of Revelation on the veracity 
of the facts that it offers to the meditation of Believers, (cf 
Tafsir al-Manar, II, 471). Revelation does not aim at estab¬ 
lishing scientifically confirmable truths. The historicity of the 
&cts that it sets forth means less, finally, than their moral 
meaning and their quality of inspiration. 

In conformity with this reformist vision of revealed truth, one 
can say, with regard to the life of Christ, as well as in con¬ 
nection with the many episodes relating to the prophets of 
the Biblical eta, that the fundamental goal of the Qur’an seems 
to be to provoke human thought rather than to provide the 
ultimate answers on holy history (or, simply, history). 

Indeed, taking again the example of Christ in the Qur'an, Re¬ 
velation teaches matters of faith, which arc not necessarily 
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objective and formal data, like clause* of a lav. These are, 
rather, images charged vith special meanings. Whether it is 
the miraculous birth of Jesus, his Passion, or the glorious 
vision of foe end of his earthly life, throughout each of 
these “sequences” one can perceive a sign which attests to 
active presence of God near men, and reminds that God is 
capable of innovating in His Creation at any instant. 

Truth, in these circumstances, is exactly this: that foe presence 
of God is continuous in the course of human history. The 
form, details, circumstances mean little: the main thing is 
the general line of foe divine plan. For this line is always 
perceptible to “those gifted with perspicacity” and “those 
gifted with the spirit” (Qur'an, passim). 

Consequently, the vaguenesses, in truth, the silences of Qur’anic 
revelation cannot constitute an “impasse”, since it is clear 
that many accounts of Biblical or other inspiration are pre¬ 
sented only for moral and spiritual edification. 

Nevertheless, the Qur’an cannot be regarded as a mere collec¬ 
tion of pious literature. It is also a body of moral rules 
and provisions for juridical order (ahkam) having a precise, 
objective content and a definite practical goal. It is with 
regard to these objective data of Revelation that a second 
remark arises. 

(b) With regard to certain perfectly explicit Qur’anic data—and 
formula of an injunctive tone—it has happened as though, 
after many generations, Muslims failed to see in them any 
absolute and therefore, restranious norms—and as foe expres¬ 
sion of a naturally universal truth to impose itself on all 
consciences, and in all human situations. 

It is thus that, without ceasing to be ‘Muslims”, and feeling 
profoundly affected by the Qur'anic message, entire populations 
behave as though they were totally unaware t>£ such provisions 
on personal status, (especially the inheritance rights of women, 
provided for in Chap. Ill, v. 8 and following.) On foe other 
hand, flagellation for fornication (one hundred blows; 
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Chap. XTV, V. 2) and cutting off the hand, for theft (Chap. s 
V, v. 38), ate examples of legal punishments practically fallen 
into disuse. 

In these precise cases, how does one explain the reticence of 
Muslims to behave in exact conformity with the injunctions 
of the scripture, when in other respects they seem so scru¬ 
pulous with regard to dietary laws ? 

Would it be by virtue of the idea—more or less obscurely 
resented—that the legal penalties would be disproportionate to 
the offenses that they penalize ? Or is it necessary rather 
to see a slow movement of the collective consciousness to¬ 
wards the relativization of revealed principles which could 
integrate themselves in a given social, moral and cultural 
system, but which would no longer seem to be compatible 
with modern morals and sensitivity, nor with the idea that 
the contemporary culture is based on the idea of the dignity 
of the human being ? 

Here one touches on the second point that offers itself for 
consideration in this paper, namely : the relation of Revela¬ 
tion to History. 

n. Revelation and History 

By approaching this question in the Islamic framework, one finds 
oneself immediately in front of this fundamental principle: the universal 
value of the Qur’anic Revclaion and the eternal actuality of its message 
(satib U-kull Zaman wa-makart). Such is the leitmotiv that one finds in 
all modern Qur’anic apologetic treatises and exegesis. 

One can consider, a posteriori, that this principle found its Verifi¬ 
cation in the civilisation and culture of classical Islam. During its his¬ 
torical evolution, the Muslim Community Worked out a sort of com¬ 
promise between the necessities of its social and political orgam’zat'on 
and the major imperatives of Revelation. One can even say that during 
the long period of economic, technical and cultural stagnation (XIII 
XVIH century A.D, the Community congealed into an entirety of socio¬ 
economic structures and in a type of cultural life which seemed to re¬ 
flect the fundamental requirements of the Revelation, at least accotding 
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ro t hc interpretation® that the doctrinal authorities of the pdacipal Juri¬ 
dical schools (ntaJha&ib) gate of it. 
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But this social and moral equilibrium, in the supposed respect of 
the integral provisions of divine law and the authentic ethics of Rcvela- 
tion, this equilibrium did not have to resist the acceleration of the 
general evolution of the community, under the pressure of modern 

progress. 

With the scientific, technical and cultural changes of the XIX 
century A.D., the tension was growing between the legal and moral con¬ 
straints founded on the Revelation on one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the realities—also restraining—of the present World. 

Consequently, Muslim consciousness found itself increasingly 
confronted with new situations requiting a choice between fidelity to 
the traditional positions and the possibility of innovating, whether in 
continuity with the spirit of the Revelation and the Tradition, or in 
breaking off from them. 

One will note that the problems arise not exclusively in terms of 
unconditional fidelity to traditional doctrine or in breaking off from 
them In many cases, it will be a question for Muslims of searching 
for intermediate solutions, permitting them to reconcile the experience of 
rhetr religion and culture with the realities of the new time. 

To reconcile, to elaborate intermediate solutions : that is easily 
and quickly said. But the situations are not always very simple, nor 
the middle ways always clearly discernable. How is it possible to re¬ 
concile the prescriptions of Qur’anic morals with the liberal evolution 
of morals throughout the present world ? How ts it possible to con¬ 
ciliate the juridical stipulations of the civil and penal law of the Revela¬ 
tion with modern legislation, which is considered more “rational” and 
more in conformity with the spirit of contemporary civilization ? How 
!s 't possible to reconcile the scriptural data touching on the history’ 
of Man on earth, on his future destiny, on the course of the Universe, 
wth the diverse discoveries of modern science ? 

Such questions formed the debate which confronted, from the 
end of the XIX century, - the followers of a modernism free of all 
re igious reference, and the adepts of an Islamic reformism, conscious 
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of the necessary adaptation of Muslim life to new realities, but in res- 
pact for the fundamental data of the Revelation and in observance of 
the general ethic of Islam. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the solutions extolled by the 
laicizing modernists, who seek to resolve the problems of Modem Mus¬ 
lim society by making a clean sweep of the ethico-juridical and cultural 
experience based on the Revelation and the Tradition of the Prophet. 
For them, the action of reformers must aim essentially at accelerating 
the move of Muslim peoples toward material and moral progress. This 
finality should pass necessarily through the elimination of all imputable 
hindrances—rightly or wrongly—to religion. Therefore their efforts m 
view of a complete laicization of Muslim legislation and institutions. 

From the methodological point of view, the modernists wxlJ affirm 
the necessity of distinguishing the spiritual order from the temporal, 
the plane of man’s relations with God for that of social relations and 

human activities. They will plead for the pure and simple throwing 

out of all scriptural or prophetic absolutes, liable to block the creative 
searches of the legislator or to limit the field of his skills. 

The approach of the orthodox reformers is completely different 
from a new reflexion or the Two Sources (Revelation and Tradition of 
the Prophet). They strive to disengage the lines of convergence bet¬ 
ween the finalities proper to Islam and those belonging to modem 
culture. 

In fact, the reformer’s project is precisely not to accommodate 

the Islamic ethic and laws to the needs of present society, nor to the 
profane values of the age. For them, the authentic Islam is not to 

reform in terms of the criteria of contemporary civilization. Much to 
the contrary, Islam is the "principle reformer of mank'nd” (Rashid 
Rida, Taftir al Maitar, XI, 206) ; it has the vocation of regenerating 
the civilisation of the East as well as saving that of the West (Tbid, 
V. IX, p. 22). 

It would take too long to list the areas where the contribution of 
Islam was (and will be) beneficial to the human condition (cf. preceding 
reference, V. XI, p. 208-288). The ethics and law of Islam are better 
suited than other socio-political and cultural systems which triumph— 
of are in the process of expanding—in the world, to assuring the hap* 
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g rit in optimal conditions; they lay the foundation for authentic bu- 
tatabat, which transcends the various types of humanism taught by 
the popular philosophies and by the "lay religions” of modem times. 

Still according to the conception of Orthodox reformers, the juri- 
dico-social system of Islam (tbart’a), at least in its parts based on d a tw 
of Revelation, conforms to divine wisdom, which surpasses the wisdom 
of all human ethics and laws. Even if it happens that such a moral 
requirement ot such a juridical provision of the tbari'a shock the sensi- 
tivity of the age, or go contrary to stereotypes and received ideas—, 
established sometimes in absolute principles—it is fitting to consider 
them from the general point of view of Islam, not in terms of norms 
and values foreign to Islamic ethics and theology. 

All the same, the objective data (and by that even restraining of 
the Revelation) are relatively restricted, outside of those which govern 
the fundamental worship (‘ibaJdf) and define the great lines of personal 
status. In all these mysteries. Revelation has the only authority insomuch 
a' Jt expresses both Truth and the Divine Will. It cannot be a ques¬ 
tion of “adapting” the formal prescriptions of the Revelation to the 
taste and spirit of the age, for they have a constant value and an uni¬ 
versal scope, which transcend particular historical situations. 

In other respects, such an adaptation could not take place except 
through the medium of a more or less symbolist and accommodating 
interpretation, which could not be absolutely exempt of arbitrariness. 
For the revelaed truths are to receive, not to interpret. From the re¬ 
formist point of view, there is “truth” where the Scripture presents 
ideas which lead to certitude, whether by virtue of their explicit cha¬ 
racter, or by virtue of the unchallengeable authenticity of their inter¬ 
pretation in the primitive Islamic milieu; ma bttwa qat al-rtwaya rua-l- 
&hld (cf: Rashid Rida, Tafsir al-Manar, v. I, 118 (bis); v. XI, 260, 
365). In these conditions, any attempt at interpretation would only 
result in relativizing, if not annihilating, the truths declared in the 
Qur'an. 

Consequently, since the divine will is clearly expressed, and the 
Truth is clearly manifested to men, the only attitude worthy of the 
peliever is tfyat of a confident adhesion to the revealed message, and ^ 
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si ncere obedience to the injunctions which come from it.' Ode th w . 
attivei at the theme of Obedience. 

Ett. Truth and Obedience 

The theme of Obedience immediately suggests the following ques¬ 
tion* : to obey whom ? And how? Let us attempt to resume the 
responses of modern Islam to these different questions. 

1. Wbam t* they. In pure Orthodox doctrine, obedience is due to 
God and to His Messenger, by virtue of this explicit Qur’anic 
commandment: “O you who believe! Obey God and obey 

the messenger_” (IV, 59). Obedience is naturally due to 

the Prophet, who is only the transmitter of divine wills and 
truths : “He who obeys the Messenger, obeys God.” {Qur’an 
IV, 80). 

2. What to they. Obedience to God conceives itself through the 
commandment and teachings formulated in the Qur’an, which 
is a reliable reference, although its understanding poses, as 
one will see hereafter, serious problems. 

But what of obedience to the Prophet ? And on what base ? 
If it is a matter of oral teaching, the main point of this teach¬ 
ing can be considered as lost forever (verba volant..). That 
Which was preserved in the memory of the Disiciples was 
transmitted orally to later generations, until the era of the 
foremost written recensions of baditb, which appeared more than 
a century after the death of the Prophet. 

It is difficult to concieve that what could be saved from the words 
of the Prophet (baditb), i* enough to arrive at establishing sure and reputedly 
authentic (sahih), recensions such as the recensions of Bukhari (194- 
256 A.H./810-870 A.D.) and of Muslim (202-261 A.H./817-875 A.D.) 

From the beginnng of the century, some Muslim writers, sensitive 
to the requirements of modern scientific criticism, undertook the revision 
of the traditional data in the matter of baditb. Ia this regard, the con¬ 
tribution of the Orthodox Reformist School (of the Salafijya) cannot 
be ignored. For the reformist writers, next to the Qur’aoic source, 
Only the Sanaa is valid, that is to say, the teat* of h*4ith of Which the 
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untheottcity is beyond doubt (cfi Muhammad ‘Abduh, Bsto&r* sA 
Tawbidt 201, Fr. front. 136-137, Eng. ttans. IK). 

n 

They ate also inclined to object to all tradition («. whose 

authenticity would not be absolutely beyond doubt, as well as that of 
i the Qur’an itself. Therefore the necessity, according to them, to die- 
tinguish, with the greatest care, between the Strnno, which has the mom 
authority and dignity as the Scripture, and the “traditions” whose au¬ 
thenticity does not present all the necessary guarantees, although they 
are in accord with the spirit of SoJaf (the most worthy representative* 
of primitive Islam). 

In actual fact, the reformers of the Salafijja only acknowledge the 
normative value of a greatly restricted number of hadiths, rigorously held 
as being authentic : abadith mutowatiro wtqalihm mj bia (cf: Rashid Rida, 
tl-Manar, vol 3, 1900, p. 572; Mohammed Abduh Risalat al-Tatvbid, p. 202’, 
note 2 by Rashid Rida). This category of traditions essentially refers to 
dogma of faith {al-lman), and to worship practices (e.g.—prayer, pil¬ 
grimage). 

Tnc question of the authenticity of hadith bears an extreme im¬ 
portance from the reformist point of view, for the authenticity of one 
\unnt establishes it’s authority as a canonical datum. That which is 
transmitted—certainly—by the Prophet, has its origin m God and must 
invite the obedience of the Believers, (cf: the verse already cited IV, 
80: “He who obeys the Prophet, obeys God.”) 

In this light, one understands the revival of interest in the cri¬ 
ticism of hadith in modern Islam. In the wake of Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
certain Muslim thinkers will cling to preferring the Qur’anic source to 
the detriment of hadith such as it is received in classical dogmatics 
»fid m traditional Islamic teaching. This tendency will have its logical 
outcome with some recent writers, who reduce the authority of hadith 
practically to nothing, and seek to essentially base the doctrine of Islam 
on the contents of the Revelation, (cf: the essay of Mahmud Abu 
iUyya—an old disciple of Rashid Rida): sidva alai-Smmat *£ 
Mubammadiyja, Cairo, 1958). 

This is exactly, the same thesis formerly affirmed by another 
disciple of Rashid Rida, Muhammad Tawfi Sidqi, under the greatly 
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significant title ? Al-ltlam bum* waixU-bu (Al-Manar, vol. I0 t 

1906, p. 515-25, and 906-925). For this -writer, the foundations 0 f' 
Islam are the Book of God and Reason. Any doctrinal ele m e n t attri¬ 
buted to Islam which satisfies neither the criteria of the i 

objective data of the Qur'an nor the requirements of holy Reason, must ] 
be declared unacceptable. M. T. Sidqi demands full liberty for the I 
appreciation of the Sunnab. It must be isolated in as much as it does 
not agree with obvious data of the Book. In the case Where the 
Sumtab presents some principle of wisdom (hikmat), nothing prevents one 
from referring to it, as to any other source worthy of interest. 

The reformers of the SalaJijya certainly do not go that for. How¬ 
ever, the positions defined by M. T. Sidqi, which seemed excessively 
bold at the beginning of the century, seem to correspond to the cur¬ 
rent tendency in the matter of criticism of hadith. In short, l he obedi¬ 
ence due to the Prophet is identical to the obedience due to God. 
For the oral teaching of the prophet does not constitute a second 
source, along side of the revealed source, and autonomous in relation 
to it. The Sunnab, in actual fact, is nothing more than the explanatory 
instrument of the Revelation. Thus it is obedience to the Prophet as 
well as to the revealed message that he transmitted to men. 

3. Haiv to obey. The idea which immediately comes to mind 
is that the Revelation represents an indivisible whole, which 
invites, in its totality the obedience of the believer. From the 
purely Orthodox point of view, it is not possible to conceive 
of an obedience which would only limit itself to certain as¬ 
pects of Revelation. The Qur’an guards against such a res¬ 
trictive attitude : “Would you then believe certain parts of 
the Scripture, while you Would reject others?” (II, 85). 

The attitude of strict fidelity to the entirety of the Scripture is 
characteristic of classical Islam. Nowadays, this attitude is likewise 
represented by the different Orthodox currents, but, without doubt, 
with more brilliance and fervor by the Muslim brothers, who preached 
the necessity for Muslims to assume the totality of the Quriaaic mes¬ 
sage, so that the total control of Man’s destiny by the Word of God 
may be realized. To live through and for—die Qur'an, such could be 
the line of ideal conduct for Muslims in the perspective of this inte¬ 
grating movement. 
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If such a conception is perfectly legitimate. It nevertheless raises 
»ome problems when it it a question of defining the term* of this 
obedience, apparently unconditional. Does obedience to the Revelation 
command taking it fully to the letter? The Qur*anic ' injunction* 
aie formulated in a language whose verbal images and moral content 
tefet to the social and cultural situation of the Arab milieu of the VH 
century. In many cases, Qur*anic verses, taken literally, offer a meaning 
that is difficult to reconcile with the moral ideas and the social value* 
that prevail in our age. 

Final Remarks 

To respond appropriately to Revelation, it is essential to correctly 
grasp the truths that issue from it. The origin of the ambiguities 
is in the “reading” of the revealed datum. 

1. The general inclination in the Muslim milieu consists of re¬ 
garding the Qur’an as the perfect expression of the supreme 
and total Truth. It is a question not of a simple sentiment 
diffused throughout the collective consciousness, but of a con¬ 
viction based on principles coming from the Qur'an itself. 
See the numerous verses proclaiming the unquestionable truth 
of the Qur’anic account: “This is the Truth, on the part of 
your Lord”—“Such is the Truth, coming from your Lord’* 
{Qur'an, II, 147, 149, III, 60 ; VI, 114; X, 94 ; XI, 20 ;* 
XIII, 1, 19; XVI, 103 ; XVIII, 29 ; XXII, 53; XXXII, 
2 ; XLI 38). See also the verse VI, 38 (We have omitted noth¬ 
ing in the book”), whose traditional interpretation contri¬ 
butes to convincing Muslims that the Qur’an suggests the 
totality of everything known, at the same time that it an¬ 
nounces the totality of that which can be known. (See the 
above-mentioned p. 2, no. 7, 2, 3). 

From this textual and cultural data, arises a conception of revealed 
Truth considered, in itself, as absolute, outside of which all works 
of the mind, whether they be profane, metaphysical or religious would 
only be vanity. 

Therefore the attitudes of adequacy, if not plain and simple re¬ 
fusal, with regard to the former Scriptures, to which on* refers (as 
Rashid Bids sometimes does in his Tafsir aJ-Mandr), but only with 
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the intention of refuting them. It is nevertheless necessary to point 
out—-and to welcome—a new attitude, foil of tolerance and understand¬ 
ing, which is appearing in the field of contemporary Quranic eaegesis. 
See, for example, the essay of the Egyptian Mustafa Mahmud: Al- 
Qur'an, mubawala B-fabmin ‘asri fBeirut, 1970), in which citations of the 
Old and New Testaments are faithfully integrated into the commentary. 

The conception of revealed Truth as a definite experience whose 
Very formulation is made sacred, is doubtless responsible for the juridi- 
cality and legalism which have so deeply permeated the mentality of 
Muslims throughout the centuries, and which, nowadays, continues to 
motivate the behaviour of Muslims on a large scale. 

This legalism can in its own way be a source of formalism and 
Pharisaism, inasmuch as the individual, feeling himself incapable of es¬ 
caping the hold of the Law which surrounds him on all sides, ends 
up adapting himself to it as he can, torn between the burning desire 
to transgress it and the fear of experiencing in the present the penal¬ 
ties (more or less severe) of the milieu, not to mention the risk of 
future punishments. 

Such a conception of revealed Truth can also be productive of 
an intellectual laziness. It is in fact convenient to hide behind a fully 
developed truth and to surround oneself with a barrier of certitudes. 
It is this above all which annihilates any will for searching, intensifying, 
deepening, whether it be on the level of cultures, or on the level of 
religious experiences, or others, with the care to understand better the 
Mankind in its rich diversity, and the desire to acknowledge there the 
signs attesting to the inexhaustible work of God. 

2. Another consequence of the identification of the Qur'an with 
the exhaustive and definitive expression of divine Truth, is to 
risk improperly limiting the work of God in the plan offered 
to our meditation through the Qur’amc ideas. As if, in spite 
of our attentive fervour, our reading of the revealed text could 
allow us to rigorously encircle the outlines of divine intentions. 
As though the approximations of our efforts of exegesis could 
adequately render the Truth of God, when our formulations of 
this Truth that we have grasped, are themselves conditioned 
by the moral and cultural universe in which our thought and 
entire being sue steeped. 
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3 , Out ^an-ncr of understanding Revelation is often only * pro¬ 
jection of our desire or dreams. From a certain reading of 
the revealed message, one is tempted to construct a system 
of Values and references in terms of which it will be possible 
to justify such or such a type of human action. To take only 
one example, it is in the name of a certain idea of the Faith 
and of a certain idea of God and therefore from a certain 
conception of revealed Truth, that the Mu'tazilites and the 
Ahl al-Sunttab indulged in a long struggle, and even persecuted 
each other. 

Nowadays, the revealed Truth still sets men over against each 
other, as it unites and divides, so it gathers together. On the one 
hand one denounces infidelity to the letter of the Book of God and 
with regard to the sacred Law ; on the other hand, one protests against 
fanaticism, worship of the rule, although it may be obsolete, the identi¬ 
fication of divine Truth with poor human elaborations, filled with im¬ 
perfections, and finally the reduction of the living word of God to 
formulas, dried up by mechanical and multisecular usage. 

We are at the end of a long historical and cultural evolution, 
during which obedience to Revelation was conceived—in the Muslim 
milieu—as the unconditional adherence to the norms and values ela¬ 
borated in the bosom of the Community, and more or less unanimously 
accepted by it. One also sees a ceaseless calling upon the values of 
community cohesion and confessional solidarity to condemn, if not to 
tepress, non-conformity, attempts at breaking away and even innova- 
t*ons, except, of course, those which the Community feels itself to be 
in a position to accept. 

This shows how difficult can be the position of those for whom 
obedience does not necessarily mean passive adherence to the common 
“wisdom" and more or less resigned submission to collective taboos ; 
those who see in obedience on active participation in the Work of 
God, and not simply a mechanical response to exterior injunctions. 
For obedience can have a finality otherwise charged with spiritual 
meaning ; namely, the patient quest for the plans of God, through the 
signs that He lavishes on men in the Revelation of the Scripture, but 
»lso in that which He unfolds in HI* Creation, in the rhythm of hu- 

evolution. 



— PETER D. LATUIHAMALLO 


The original title of this paper as was suggested, reads : Truth, 
Revelation and Obedience. I have taken the liberty of revising the 
order of the wording by putting Revelation before Truth. This is sig¬ 
nificant for the understanding of the line of approach submitted in this 
paper. 


Revelation should come first because through revelation we come 
to know the truth as God has intended to disclose to man and the 
World. On the other hand, if truth is put before revelation then we 
would invite speculation and even the way is open for speculations on 
the ultimate truth. And this would be misleading for the understand¬ 
ing of reality and consequently our view and interpretation of history 
would be ambiguous. 

A second remark has to do with the urgent problem of the his¬ 
toricity of revelation and its actualisation for the present. In other 
Words, are the revelations of God m the past binding and thus still 
valid fot today ? If the answer is in the positive, how then should we 
formulate the self-understanding of man and of the World ? If, however, 
the answer is negative, are we then expecting new revelations in today’s 
modem world. We should remember that revelations of God, centuries 
ago, occurred in particular men and peoples who lived in a certain 
time and within certain cultural milieus whtch were quite different from 
our modern twentieth century inter-religious world. The point at issue 
is whether the revelations in the past have relevance for today. 


My third remark concerns the awareness of living today in such 
an inter-religious world which does not have any parallel in the past. 
Perhaps the Roman Empire of the first three and four centuries may 
have something like our religious situation today. But foe degree of 
modem inter-religious contact happens on a scale which is unprece¬ 
dented ill World history. World communications have enhanced the 
unter of religions, cultures and civilisations, In addition, foe 
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tens ive meet Jags of nations within tie frame-work of the United Nations, 
have brought the 'World population closer together than ever before. 

Indeed, we can now speak of the unity of mankind.' 1 But within 
that unity inter-relations of religions, in particular the great world re¬ 
ligions take place, but no longer with Christianity in the dominant told. 
In addition, secular ideologies complete the picture of that inter-relation¬ 
ship in modem world society. 

Both out faiths of Islam and Christianity; like other religions, are 
not only meeting each other, but both are also Confronted with the 
tremendous challenge of modem science and technology. The so-called 
scientific outlook which has been able to create a typical mentality, is 
likewise challenging the lives of the believing, worshipping and witnes¬ 
sing communities. Are we able to meet those challenges on the basis of 
the revelations we have received from God ? And if We fail Would 
it mean that our respective faiths vanish in the end ? Within the frame¬ 
work just outlined, I shall proceed to discuss the following points: 
(1) Revelation in the modern World. (2) Man and history. 

(1) Revelation in the Modem World 

When we speak of revelation we would think in the first place 
of God's activity. God discloses Himself to man and the world. Be¬ 
fore the act of disclosure, God was not known. He was hidden. He 
cannot be approached through ordinary ways of gaining knowledge. As 
such we may say that revelation is a mode of divine activity by which 
God, the Creator, communicated Himself to man, his own creature. And 
as this communication takes place, man is to respond to God. His 
response will be in connection with the message conveyed to him by 
God ; from man, it is expected that he fully cooperates. 

This message or rather revelation itself, is the manifestation of 
what concerns man ultimately. Because there is no revelation if there 
is no one who receives it as his ultimate concern therefore, revela¬ 
tion has an unconditional claim upon man. 

There is a subjective side of revelation in that someone directly 
received the revelation of God. On the other hand, an event takes 
place in which someone is grasped by the revelation. This is the ob¬ 
jective side of revelation. In short, revelation always is a subjective 
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and an objective event, or an objectivfc occurrence and A subjective | 
reception, both of which belong to the ’•hole evfent of revelation. 

This brief description of what I understand of revelation, brings 
me to the following remarks. Revelation is a historical feet. That 
means that revelation is an existential occurrence which changes man’s 
life; something meaningful has happened. The reality which exists 
after the reception of revelation is the real leality. Before the events 
of revelation, reality was not real and it had no depth. But after Gcd’s 
activity occurs in his revelation, reality becomes transparent and red 
This might be called a miracle , but miracle not in the sense of abroga¬ 
ting and annulling the order of nature and history. Tt used to under¬ 
stand the religious meaning cf miracle as something which happens 
against the laws of nature or as a supra-natural interference in natural 
processes. Therefore, miracle in that sense creates astonishment. 

But this popular understanding of miracle is not true ; it is not 
genuine miracle. At this juncture, Dr. Tillich employs the Word sign-eienl. 
A sign has the meaning of pointing to something or someone.* In this case it 
points to God, the subject of revelations, who made himself know to 
man through various media. The happening of this sign-event or ge¬ 
nuine miracle produces a new historic situation on the part of man 
who in turn is astonished. But the event is not only astonishing, but 
also something unusual, shaking but without contradicting the rational 
structure of reality. 

To this condition of the genuine miracle a second one should 
be added. "It is an event which points to the mystery of being, ex¬ 
pressing its relation to us in a definite way”, says Tillich. And he adds 
a third condition by saying that whenever revelation occurs the receiver 
must be in ecstasy. This subjective ecstatic experience will also express 
tho genuineness of the sign-eVent. Man is grasped by God or the divine 
spirit in such a way that he now stands outside of himself; this is 
ecstasy. 

In passing, I must say, that revelation is a miracle or a sign- 
event which does not destroy reason and the structures of cognitive 
reason. On the contrary, one might even add that reason becomes 



• (P. Tillich, Systematic theology, Vol. I, p. 115). 
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enltghteaed by *M> t*W>J«o*y ** of God. Therefore, activities of i*a- 
son, such *S scientific analysis, psychological and physical tt « 

historical investigation ace possible aad necessary. This uadejsowea Hot 
in ]y the acceptance and utilisation cf modem science and technology, 
aspects of significance for modernizing society, but Would also undex- 
but naive superstitions and demonic interpretation of revelation, and 
sacralization as well as deification cf nature. One can even go along 
with Tillich by saying that scientific explanation and historical criticism 
actually protect revelation. 

It is impossible for science and technology to dissolve revelation 
because revelation belongs to a dimension of reality for which scientific 
and historical analyses are completely inadequate. This has to be kept 
■n mind as both faiths, Islam and Christianity, today are facing the 
impact of modern science and technology. 

In other words, reason with its operation receives revelation in 
the position of ecstasy and miracle. In this context there is no Wrestle 
between faith and science. Science and research can develop them- 
sehes in full liberty; there is room for scientific theories and hypo¬ 
theses. 

We have arrived now at the question of historicity of revelation. 
In other words, what has been revealed to man in the past in various 
ftshions and through numerous media, would that still be valid for the 
present modem times with the tendency of changing contexts ? Is the 
original revelation so dynamic that it has meaning and relevance for today? 
As it has been pointed out, revelation is on the one hand a miracle 
which comes from God, and on the other hand he who receives the 
revelation is in ecstasy. This has been the case with the prophets and 
other messengers of God. And this kind of revelation may be termed 
original. The event has never happened before while the miracle and 
ecstasy aspects are at the same time present. The prophet or the mes¬ 
senger, at any rate the man of God, communicates the message of God 
to other people and individuals. If the response is positive, there is 
faith whereas obedience is the necessary consequence of the act of faith. 
To the receiving side i.e., a group of peoples or individuals and follow- 
ln ? generations, revelation is no more the original one, but rather an 
indirect or dependent revelation. But the original revelation remains 
the point of reference for all dependent revelations. 
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The question which now Arises is as to what extent the dependent l 
revelation is to be understood for Represent existential situation. Which 
agent of power should communicate instructions or insights or illumina¬ 
tions to the believing and worshipping community and individuals ? The 
answer is the Spirit of God as being the mode of God’s being. God's 
Spirit is not limited by time and space. It can manifest itself in nun 
where faith is present; the result is then ecstasy. 

The question as to whether human spirit is destroyed or put 
out of order by the presence of the divine Spirit should be answered 
in this way. When the divine Spirit operates in man, human spirit 
under the impact goes out of itself. In other words, man is in the 
state of ecstasy. The spirit of man remains as it is, it retains its es¬ 
sential rational structure. God does not destroy his creation including 
the human spirit. But God drives man into an ecstatic experience; 
man goes beyond himself or transcends himself, in order that man 
sees the realities of life. And the realities of life are ambiguous like 
any other dimension of life ; but the divine Spirit creates unambiguous 
life. And in here is hope. 

(2) Man and History 

We have seen that revelation is tire disclosure of God Himself. 
And this self-disclosure is directed to man and the world. Revelation 
is not conceived of as an information of a set of truths about God, 
man and World, which human reason cannot find. The supra-natural 
understanding of revelation is simply information of truths which is 
not against reason, but is rather beyond reason. Those truths have 
been systematized in doctrines, and made available for the community 
and generations to come. But this is no longer the true meaning of 
revelation. True revelation is revelation of God Himself, and the know¬ 
ledge of revelation is the knowledge of God. And this is the Truth. 
Wc have to understand truth not in the Greek sense of the word 
but rather as Emunah (Hebrew) which designates the trustworthy, un¬ 
shakable character especially of a person and a promise given by him. 
Emunah points to the practical certainty which follows from absolute 
confidence in somebody. Emunah is God alone and no one else ot 
nothing else. 

As His revelation has become a fact in history, God is at the 
same time the Lord of history. His revelation to man means that 
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God is making history with man and that man is engaged in the his* 
torical process. The center of the process remains God himselfi He 
is the Lord of history. , 

In the light of what has been said above, the question now is, 
how then ate we to grasp the meaning of history. To be concrete, 
many developing countries are engaged in building a hew and better 
society. To say it precisely, to build a just and prosperous society 
today means among other things the use of modem science and technology, 
good administration and organization, skills which have to be developed 
and above all a change of mentality. 

The development plans aim at the increase of welfare until at a 
certain time in the future, it is hoped, that the objectives of develop¬ 
ment would be reached and all hopes fulfilled. In that case, there is 
reason for optimism and the good aspects of man and society would 
receive their merits. However, the encounter with reality brings to 
light the work of evil forces in man and in society as well, namely 
through institutions and various groups. The question arises as to what 
extent the interference of God is knowledgeable and visible in the his¬ 
torical process. 

That God does interfere in human affairs is a fact since He is 
the Lord of history. But how and in what ways He enters the his¬ 
toric scene will be left to God’s sovereignty and freedom. At any 
rate, the point of reference to God’s interference is the revelation of 
Himself. 

But the way in which He would be present m the historical 
process of development is via His Spiritual presence. His presence 
would be characterised as crisis and judgement. As such one would 
state that history is always under crisis and judgement of God. But 
on the other hand, history is moving towards its goal, and this gives 
room for hope. 

The manifestation of God's inte rfer e n ce through crisis and judge¬ 
ment may be observed in various forms, i.e. through man's heart, con¬ 
science and feith (inward manifestation) and through statements of faith 
and other forms of acts (outward manifestation). 

In other words, the main content of history is the struggle bet- 
ween good against evil forces, while history moves towards its end. 
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And this struggle happens in the individual souls as well as through 
social groups, institutions and within the established social structures. 

The process undoubtedly constitutes changes in man’s thinking 
and attitude. The more man’s awareness is awakened by the invading 
divine powers, the more hopeful he is for the fulfilment of God's promise 
of victory. 

As life seems to be ambiguous in the changing process of deve 
lopment, the religious man is challenged by the appearance of secular 
Ideologies. Marxism claims to be able to change man and society on 
the basis of a philosophy Which does not go beyond reality but re¬ 
mains in it. At the same time while being self-conscious of his creati¬ 
vity, man through his labour re-creates the things and himself. All 
possibilities will be explored so as to transform nature and the self 
continuously moving from one stage to the other upwards. 

The horizon of human possibilities and potentialities is constantly 
moving and changing. The nature of man does not exist in that what 
already is in man, but rather in the awareness of that which is not yet 
present and towards which man moVes. The future drives man to trans¬ 
cend the present reality. Thus man is the creator of history. 

This radical humanist interpretation of history is in a way at¬ 
tractive. It tends to have an impact particularly among intellectuals 
and other educated people, the more so since modern science and tech- 
nology offer many opportunities of progress, particularly material pro 
gress. 

In this Way, both our faiths, Islam as well as Christianity arc 
feeing one of the most influential secular ideologies, and also modem 
science and modem technology. As a result of b.oth impacts, seculari¬ 
sation becomes apparent. 

Actually, not only our faiths are being challenged, but Marxism 
itself is confronted with the problem of modern development in science 
and technology. After all, the founding fathers of Marxism, particularly 
Engels and later Lenin also, in their days had to do with science as 
it was then. Their response to science was geared to the stage of 
scientific and technological development of the late 19th century and 
the first quarter of the 20th century. But today, Marxism is forced 
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to renew fundamentally its philosophical front. Likewise, modem tech¬ 
nocracy demands a reconsideration of the political as well as the edu¬ 
cational front of Marxism. o 

In view of the present dynamics of post-war history our loyalty 
and obedience to the Lord of History drives us to renew our lives 
and commitments. What and how do we understand the presence of 
C.od today and tomorrow? Our dialogical existence as peoples who 
belong to the living and dynamic messianic faiths, reminds us of the 
common future wc are facing regardless our basic theological differences. 
'Xc should respond to the challenge of secularism as well as of secularl 
r.itton, each in our own way within the respective cultural regions, but 
if possible in togetherness also. 

As peoples of the various developing countries, we are facing the 
future, but not without hope. And therefore, dialogue is the 
best form of engagement in the historical proaess. 
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The quest for the ultimate truth, for the meaning and purpose of ■ 
existence, for the true end of human life, for the way leading to man’s I 
self-fulfilment and happiness is characteristic of man. Revelation is the I 
benevolent and compassionate response of God to this perennial and ' 
universal need of man. This response of God is not essentially different 
from His providential system in response to the physical needs of man. 
kind. Out of mercy and compassion for man, God does not leave 
man to grope about and stumble in darkness in quest of truth. For, 
man’s cognitive capacity is inadequate as a fully reliable guide to the 
ultimate truth. 


I Importance of Revelation 

Revelation, in the Islamic tradition signifies the revelation of God’s 
guidance fot mankind, rather than the revelation of God, as is the case 
with the Christian doctrine. Whatever is essential for man’s guidance 
is first supernaturally communicated to prophets (who arc impeccable) 
and they in turn communicate it to others. As God’s creature it is 
man’s duty to respond with faith, love, gratitude and devotion and 
commit himself to follow the revealed guidance of God. This commit¬ 
ment to obey God’s guidance is Islam —man’s conscious, unreserved 
surrender to God. This explains why all prophets and their folioweis- 
have been designated in the Qur’an as muslim and mttmm for the 
essential message of all prophets was the same—submission to God. This 
process of authoritative revelation reached its zenith with the advent 
of Muhammad, the last of the prophets (peace be on them all) for 
it was given its final and perfect form and declared valid till the end 
of time. 

The Qur’an is revelation par tvctUeati, the uncreated word of God. 
The Qur’an as explained and elaborated by the inspired life and utter- 
sixes of the Prophet (known as Sunnah), is man’s nunerrig guide. 
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gmbodytng God*fc Infinite knowledge and wisdom, the Qur'anic guidance 
is naturally the "right-most” {17:9}, imcomparably superior to which¬ 
ever ideologies might be developed by human beings. 

Thus"*dogma and individual and social ethic as embodied mainly 
in the religious law, developed in Islam with revelation as their primary 
source, their touchstone, their ultimate criteria of judgement. The im¬ 
portance of this revelational basis of Islamic thinking can hardly be over¬ 
emphasized for, doting the early centuries the Muslim mind definitely 
refused to acknowledge die validity of any non-revelational source of 
guidance. 

The Islamic concept of verbal revelation and of its inerrancy, 
the wide range of activities that it covets combined with the emphasis 
on obedience to revfcaled guidance, seem to many people quite out-of 
tune with the temper of the present age when man - seems to be in 
revolt against the chains and fetters of tradttional authority, and the 
disposition to change seems to have developed into a cult. Even if 
the over zealous rebels are ignored there remains the fear that on ela¬ 
borate body of dogma and law belonging to several centuries ago, 
might not only perpetuate ideas and institutions which are out of step 
with the needs and spirit of the contemporary world, but might also 
stifle man's creative impulse, stamp out human initiative and freedom 
and impede the over-all progress of man. 

The picture of religious dogma and law as a set of chains and 
fetters is partly the outcome of the contemporary man's spiritual poverty 
and atrogance fostered by the thorough-going secularization of human 
life and outlook during the recent centuries. It is partly also the out¬ 
come of the failure to appreciate the nature of the contents of the re¬ 
vealed guidance. To return to the Islamic tradition in the realm of 
dogma, it provides us with an essential knowledge about God, about 
the Hereafter, etc., so as to lay down the proper bases fox man's rela¬ 
tionship with God. This knowledge belongs, on the one hand, to the 
supernatural realm and thus does not strictly lie within the jurisdiction 
of science. On the other hand, while the amount of knowledge pro¬ 
vided by revelation has a binding character for a Muslim’s understanding 
of God, etc., there is no reason why a Muslim might not further enrich 
his understanding by contemplation and personal striving for a .direct 
and intimate experience of'and communion with God, fox law, i(» 
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burdoo is lighter than it is generally believed to be. Let alone die feet 
that fot the man of &ith the besting of that bat den is freedom and 
joy, father than bondage. It would be pertinent to recall that one of 
the major assumptions of Islamic law is that everything is lawful unless 
the contrary is proved. Thus man’s freedom is the rule, its restriction 
is the exception. The Qur'an does not provide u* with a list at whir 
is permitted, for that is limitless. It merely states what is unlawful. 
Within the broad limits of these rather few prohibitions, man has a 
very large area of freedom for the operation of his creative impulse 
and ingenuity and the pursuit of self-fulfilment. These few prohibitions, 
combined with guide-lines of a God-oriented life as enunciated by re¬ 
velation, seek to prevent the degeneration of man’s liberty into des¬ 
tructive license, and to ensute that human life would remain geared to 
the realisation of the purposes of God and in consequence with the 
true nature of man. 

The disagreements among Muslim scholars almost on innumerable 
questions, the growth of numerous theological and legal school and their 
general attitude of mutual respect and tolerance are well-known. These 
indicate the wide scope of diversity within the framework of Islam. 
Moreover, these facts also drive home that the same authoritative texts 
are capable of a multiplicity of intepretations. Now, while the Qur’amc 
revelation is final and infelible, the same may not be said about the 
elaborate theological and legal doctrines deducted from it by fallible 
human beings. In principle, Muslims are bound only by the revelation 
and not by all the elaborations of it by their ancestors. To hold the 
contrary view would amount to the blasphemy of arrogating to man 
the absoluteness and finality of knowledge and wisdom which can be 
daimod by none save God. This being so, there is a great deal of 
•cope of change within the framework of Islam based on the fresh 
insights that Muslims might have gained. It is true that in the latet 
centuries Islamic law became increasingly rigid. Nevertheless, the notion 
of its absolute immobility—a notion derived from the misleading state¬ 
ment that the gate of ififikad had been dosed—is contrary to the es¬ 
tablished facts of history. 

II Relevance of Revelation 

In the light of the above, how should we look at the problem 
of the relevance of the original Jshqnif revelation for out tipies ? The 
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ra n .«U tiv» changes during the current century alone have heat f fc tffio - 
mend, let alone during die last fourteen centuries since the advent of 
Muha mmad (peace be on him). Staggering scientific and technological 
advancements have immensely increased man’s control over the material 
environment and the gigantic forces which had formerly lain d orm a nt 
in the lap of nature. Production—both agricultural and indust rial ■ 
has risen to such undreamt of heights that the eradication of poverty, 
hunger and illiteracy appear within the range of possibility. New eco¬ 
nomic, political and social structures have developed. The old outlook 
and scale of values seem to have been replaced by new ones. Owing 
to the revolution in means of communication, the world has shrunk 
into a small place which has opened up Enumerable avenues of fruit¬ 
ful exchange of ideas and experiences, of increased co-operation and 
enhanced mutual understanding between human beings. 

In what ways is the Islamic revelation valid in this changed his* 
torical setting ? Do Muslims have the flexibility needed to incorporate 
the changes which have taken place in the recent centuries ? What 
should be the criteria to judge which changes should' be incorporated 
and which ones should be rejected ? And has the Islamic revelation 
any role to play in that connection ? 

In encountering this problem with a broadly orthodox frame of 
reference, what 6cems of fundamental importance is a theological problem 
with which the Muslim mind must wrestle in the present times—the 
problem of the nature and scope of revelation, and what is partly a 
corollary of the same problem, the methodology of its interpretation. 
It is only then that we will be able to grasp the significance of the 
Qur’anic statement that in it God had left out nothing (6.38) ; or of 
the apparently shocking, but in fact the highly significant and liberating 
statement of the Prophet Muhammad (peace be on him) that every 
innovation introduced in the religious sphere (framruu badba), would 
be spumed. 

The heart of the problem in this connection seems to be whether 
revelations were made and prophets sent to men for the purpose of 
teaching how to cultivate efficiently ? Or to teach advanced techniques 
of production, organisation and administration ? Or to furnish people 
with absolute truths relating to the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
of the properties pf things, ot the actual process of the comity tmo 
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existence of the universe, of life, and of the human species ? A great 
deal of confusion seems to exist oh these questions and it seems to 
stem from a misapprehension of the purpose and scope of revelation. 
It is because of this confusion that we find those Muslims who have 
been dazzled by science marshalling arguments from the Qur'an in order 
to prove the soundness of various theories such as Darwinian theory 
of evolution. On the contrary, those who are generally fearful of the 
things also draw their arguments from the Qur'an so as to disprove 
those theories. The concept that the Qur’an embraces the totality of 
knowledge—even scientific—is too infantile to require any serious dis¬ 
cussion. This concept of the containment of knowledge in the Qur'an 
seems to be a peculiar innovation of this age, largely because the daz¬ 
zling achievements of science overawed and staggered the minds of 
many Muslims. Such people even forget that not only do the areas 
of concern of science and religion differ from one another, but also 
that they concern themselves with different levels and dimensions of 
truth. To say that God provides us with our daily bread does not 
negate the fact that cultivators cultivated wheat which Was ground by 
some people and then baked. 

That the prophets were not entrusted the task of providing all 
knowledge and skills that man needs seems self-evident. It has also 
been forcefully expressed in a tradition from the Prophet. The Prophet, 
who had spent his early life in the commercial town of Mecca, expres¬ 
sed his sense of amazement at a certain method of cultivating dates 
which he observed to be in vogue in Medina. Under the impression 
that the Prophet had disapproved of that method, it was given up. 
It was soon noticed that because of that produce declined. When the 
prophet came to know of it, he asked the people to continue cultiva¬ 
ting as they had done. In this connection he also made a statement 
which no small person can make: “You are better versed inyourwordly 
affairs than I." 

Thus the meaning of the Qur’anic verse that God had left out 
nothing i n His book can only mean that nothing which, in God’s view, 
is essential for man’s guidance is missing from the Book; that the 
knowledge which is embodied is sufficient to lead man to his felicity. 
In my own opinion, revelation makes available to man the knowledge 
?vhich on the one hand he requires for his proper guidance, and wh<cb 
he might not be able to arrive at were he left to resort merely to h<s 
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cognitive powers. Broadly speaking, this knowledge embraces funda¬ 
mental truths relating to the supernatural or super-sensory world Which 
itc unverifiable by the scientific method (such as the existence and 
unity of God, the next life, etc.), and the norms which aught to guide 
man's conduct. For, the norms evolved by man will be based on im¬ 
perfect knowledge and wisdom and are likely to bear the impress of hi* 
biases arising out of his limited life-experience, and will lack authority 
and reverence, , 

Returning to the question of Muslims’ encounter with modernity, 
the upshot of our discussion above is that revelation would not stand 
in the way of appropriating the beneficient developments of modernity—- 
the advancements in natural sciences and technology, the improved tech¬ 
niques of production, organisation and administration, etc. The acqui¬ 
sition of these do not seem to pose any theological problems. As for 
Islamic law, we have seen that in the past the Islamic legal tradition 
has been, and there is no reason why in the future it would not be 
responsive to the need of reconsidering and reformulating legal details 
as a result of the greatly changed circumstances of our time. Such 
a reconsideration of concepts and regulation seems all the more neces¬ 
sary in areas which have been most profoundly affected by the changes 
caused by modernity e.g., contemporary business and finance, the fiscal, 
structure, international law, the questions of nationalism and nation-state, 
the functions of the state especially as an agent for the realisation of 
social justice. I am sure that this task can be carried out successfully 
provided it is animated with fidelity to God and to His Word and 
with unshakable faith in His benevolence and wisdom. In carrying out- 
this task Muslims will be greatly helped by the impressive legal metho¬ 
dology which was developed by Muslim jurists, but particularly because 
Islamic jurisprudence recognises public welfare and convenience of human 
beings as its guiding principles and touchstone. The task, hoewever, 
would not be an easy one. It would require not only erudition, per¬ 
ception and sensitvity, but also great deal of faith, and a great deal of 
courage—the courage at times to break away from the traditional con¬ 
structions and at others to spurn the concepts and values which ue 
fashionable in our own times. 


Accomodating useful changes and development is, however, only 
one put of the task. I would like to put equal, if not greater emphasis 
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on the other end of the task which consists cf creative adherence to 
the essential minimum of norms and values embodied in the basic sour, 
ccs. This minimum, in my opinion, should consist of the norms cate¬ 
gorically embodied in the Qur'an and the Traditions of the highest 
degree of authenticity. This would give Muslim life a distinctive im¬ 
press and a direction despite involvement with modernity and with a 
multi-religious and multi-cultural world. Fidelity to Revelation and de¬ 
dication to the purposes of God would not let Muslims remain passive 
legitimizes of historical change or parasitic beneficiaries of its fruits, 
they Would rather be inspired to become active participants in the drama 
of history and contribute to its movement in the right direction. The 
achievements of modernity lie in having vastly increased man’s power— 
for good or bad. But this has neither increased his wisdom nor en 
abled him to control his egotism and lust. Nor does any significant 
progress seem to have been registered in the area of inter-human re¬ 
lationship. As in the past, the guidance of the revealed truth seems as 
necessary as ever in man's straggle for good life. Revelation should 
continue to judge man’s ideas and institutions, rather than the othet 
way around. Men of faith should not allow themselves to be deceived 
by the sheen and glitter of a world which conceals its ailments, and 
should keep on beckoning to the glorification of God's name and 
God's word. 
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Prayer and Worship 

MUSLIM AND CHRISTIAN 


Suddenly, if not unexepctedly, Christians and Muslims have found 
themselves in a world where they have become aware of each other 
m a new and natural way. To some extent political and economic 
questions present both sides with new and fresh priorities, and the 
growth of nationalist movements and the withdrawal of foreign im¬ 
perial over-rule have pointed towards a common promise and a com¬ 
mon responsibility. The reformulation cf basic priorities and the new 
considerations of national sovereignty have weakened, and in some cases 
set aside, the strong and self-prote"ting barriers of religious exclusiveness. 
Muslims and Christians, as a result, have been able to meet naturally 
and without careful premeditation. This natural rendezvous between 
Christians and Muslims, however much it may be induced by external 
political and economic pressures, has its deep roots in the respective 
spiritual traditions of Islam and Christianity. "In a measure”, says Dr. 
Cragg, “Muslims and Christians, or some cf them, have been praying 
together for centuries. For they have been moving, divergently but 
still relevantly, in many kindred themes .” 1 

In prayer and worship Muslims and Christians share some of the 
strong bonds which have linked them as co-religionists through the 
centuries, although their canonical traditions have kept them apart. This 
is not to imply that only traditional forms of worship divide the two 
sides, but that even when a common partnership was justified on the 
basis of a shared religious outlook this was obscured by outward 
forms of worship. Today, Christians and Muslims have started to re- 
valuate their traditions with a view to establishing common religious 
®nd human frontiers withput necessarily compromising either side. 
P&rt of the season for such new openness is that both sides ate faced 
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with a common challenge to re-express theit traditional friths in, a wodd 
which is radically different from the one in which their historical roots 
lie. The pressures of secularisation hare shifted religious priorities in 
such a way that religious peoples cannot take the loyalty of the world 
for granted, including their own adherents. It is this challenge whi<h 
has encouraged many Christians and Muslims to undertake a common 
search for partnership, and this is where prayer and Worship become 
particularly relevant. 

It is of course misleading for a Christian to think that his under¬ 
standing of modem pressures and his interpretation of particular cris« 
as ways in which God is breaking forth in the world, need necessarily 
be valid for Islam, yet it is right that both should seek to share each 
other’s understanding and insight into areas where they could deepen 
their knowledge of themselves. It is, I think, in this spirit that Dr. 
Cragg has tried to awaken a sense of common destiny so poignantly 
impressed on both sides by the demands and puzzles of out changing 
world. 

“All such demands and occasions, in their impact, bring our pro¬ 
stration or our oblation, our Qur’an recital and our Holy Com¬ 
munion, before the same bar of mercy and compassion toward 
a harassed and wistful world, before the same criteria of our 
neighbour for the Lord’s sake. They prompt us, within and yet 
outside our continuing canonical and traditional acts of Worship, 
to ventures of common consecration and a joint seeking of “the 
free of God”, whether in vital silence, or in shared vocabulary’ 

One of the dear areas where the ‘coming of age’ of the world has chal¬ 
lenged basic religious presuppositions has been in prayer and worship, 
although often modern substitutes have proved false and no more libera- 
t'ng. Yet prayer and worship, considered outside specific formal struc¬ 
tures, represent the innate dynamic pulse of man, his vital spirit when 
he confronts, and is confronted, by all that is true, beautiful and deeply 
stirring about his existence. At prayer man rises above the shadows of 
his negative limitations and grasps the sense in which his Creator is 
mindful of him. Man walks with God at prayer when he also breaks 
free from himself. At worship, where prayer becomes a shared and 
common experience, man symbolises through fellowship the truth of the 
claim that he shares with others the journey toward* a common destiny. 
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Prayer and worship both affirm that God has not withdrawn. &om our 
scene and abandoned man to his own derices and that we should seek 
Ui ffl in the company of each other. To put it in another Way, payer 
affirms that God is within us and Worship that He is between us. 

The specific version of this challenge to the Christian is to under¬ 
stand again the Incarnation and to embody and re-express that under¬ 
standing in acts of collaboration and mutual service, to lift up the 
Lord’s Christ in such a way that the work which Christians undertake 
in Hts Name become truly conducive to the realisation of hope and 
reconciliation between all men. The Christian must, conversely, reserve 
serious doubt for any Venture which results in running deep divisions 
among men. A devout defence of human religious traditions must 
alert the Christian to the ringing cry of Christ against the powerful 
religious interests of His own day and strengthen the resolve for seeking 
for ways in which love and openness may become the form by which 
His disciples are known. The Incarnation commits the Christian in the 
present world to a life of action in which God’s voice is heard in the 
language of today’s challenges and opportunities, and to strive for a 
godly life on this planet because the heavenly life is no longer seen 
in opposition to this one because this world is just as securely in God’s 
grasp as is the world to come. This understanding of God's call to 
His people to live and bear witness to Him in the world as it is comes 
as a result of much soul-searching and probing of basic questions by 
the Church. 

“The human and the worldly are being taken more seriously and 
respectfully than ever before. The requirements of the next world 
are no longer being conceived in opposition to the genuine as¬ 
pirations of the present one. Rigid barriers between sacred and 
secular realities are breaking down. Religious attitudes and values 
ate being remodelled with the hope of stimulating Christians to 
greater respect for, and participation in, the secular order. The 
Church is learning to stand in awe before the goodness and nobi¬ 
lity which thrive beyond its borders, and it has put aside the 
inclination to minimise these extra-ecclesial riches by legating them 
to the merely natural order.*'(3) 

One consequence of such re-thinking among Christians has been to lay 
l He ghost of religious exclusiveness as a necessary step toward meaning¬ 
ful encounter with "other religions. 
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Coming to the Muslim side, thete are numerous quotations ft 0ni 
the Qur’an which suggest that God need not be necessarily tied to 
contrived systems, and this point is significantly stressed by the Qur’anic 
concept of ‘service’ a term used inter-changeahly with worships, ‘ibadah. 
We shall return to this point presently. Contrary to much that has 
been said about Muslim spirituality, its roots lie in the Qur’an, how¬ 
ever much Sufi traditions may have transformed and developed it with 
time. The phrase “the face of God”, beloved by Muslims, especially 
the Sufi masters, occurs in that precise form in the Qur’an (ii: 109). 
The notion of God’s intimacy with man is suggested in the well-known 
metaphor that God is ‘nearer to man than his jugular vein.’ (1:15). Ip. 
another instance it is said that in the act of a man’s deep penitence 
(tan'bah) and turning toward God, God is already there in an enabling 
gracious way: “then He turned to them that they might turn.” (ix: 115). 
The Qur’an contains an example of moving prayer which asks for God’s 
mercy and forgiveness (ii: 286). In a well-known passage God is de¬ 
picted as a light diffused throughout His creation (xxiv: 35-42). Else¬ 
where God Himself appeals to men to seek Hirti and call upon him. 

“When My servants ask thee concerning Me, I am indeed clo'e 
(to them): I listen to the prayer of every suppliant when he calls 

upon Me; let them also, with a will, listen to My call, and 

believe in Me! that they may walk in the right way.” 4 

Data like these surely provide support from the Muslim side that 
a Christian intention to be present in Muslim acts of worship and prayer 
in an attitude of listening and respectful awareness can be properly ac¬ 
commodated within the Muslim sense of devotion without it in any 
way infringing the true Muslimness of that devotion. Christians can 
ponder the inner meanings of these words while they are still withm 
the precincts of the mosque, and do this in a way that will preserve 
their essential Muslim meanings and at the same time safeguard their 

own integrity. It needs to be done delicately, but it can be done, 
especially where it is our dependence on God we are proclaiming rather 
than the self-sufficiency of our respective traditions. 

• Another Muslim prayer catches the sense of man’s dependence on 
God, and his crying need for mercy and forgiveness, assurance and 
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acceptance, and on the question whether a Christian can join in 
void* the p»y« speaks for itself: 


.“Lo I Thy servant am at Thy door; Thine abject one at Thy 
door ; Thy captive at Thy door ; Thy destitute one at thy door; 
Thy client at Thy door, O Lord of the worlds. A weary one is 
at Thy door, O Thou helper of them that seek for help. Thine 
anxious one is at Thy door, O Thou who dost lift away the care 
of the careworn. And I, Thy rebel, O Thou who seekest for 
penitents. Thy rebel who acknowledges his fault is at Thy door. 
O Thou who forgivest sinners, one who confesses his sin is at 
Thy door. O most Merciful of the merciful, he who has erred is 
at Thy door. O Lord of the worlds, he who has wronged is at 
Thy door. The lowly, fearful one is at Thy door. Have mercy 
upon me, my Lord.”* 


Without having to quote other prayers at leangth most of them can be 
summarised in the following manner. In these prayers there are such 
themes as these : God’s majesty and His awful judgement. His great 
bounty and wide mercy, and man’s groping awareness of Htm, his need 
for light and guidance, for forgiveness and assurance, his acknowledg¬ 
ment of God’s Lordship over his life and the life of the world, his 
constant faltering in the fact of God’s mercy confronting him, his 
worship of the Divine Name and his praise and thanks to God as 
Lord and Creator, his claim of God as the refuge of believers and the 
goal of history—-these greatest affirmations touch the kindred roots of 
Islam and Christianity. The deepening of sprituality and the self-renewal 
which a previous World Council of Churches Consultation called for 
can* be undertaken under these themes which can help each sid? tp 
“accepting and fulfilling common practical responsibilities.” 7 The conditions 
of equality and competence which are elsewhere seen as preparing the w^y 
for a stage of spiritual dialogue already exist under these themes.^) 

These themes of mutual encounter find abundant support in the 
Qut’an itself, as already pointed out. From the outset Christians and 
Muslims are united in their desire for God as well as in their belief 
that man is accountable to God at the end of the age.* Both reli¬ 
gions stress that man was created in a community of his fellows who 
belong together to the great family of God’s people, the abl al-bayt 
d-baram. As already poinfed out, the Qur'an uses the term 'ibjJab 
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for service and worship, and its usage there is always in the context \ 
of men’s common origin and their common duty toward God and • 
toward each other. 

“I have not created.... mankind except to serve Me.” li ; Sg 
I n another passage man is asked to strive for righteousness and har¬ 
mony in the "Lord’s service" (xviiirllO). God summons man to leave 
aside pride and step into His service (iv;171; xl;62). In the same man¬ 
ner the following verse focusses on man’s willing surrender to God 
within His service : 

"..and those who are with Him wax not too proud to do Him 
service neither grow weary, glorifying Him by night and in the 
daytime and never filling.” xxi:19 also vii:205 

In the Christian Scriptural tradition there are a number of examples 
where all men share a common origin under the same impartial God; 

“And He made from one every nation of men to live on all the 
face of the earth.. that they should seek God, in the hope that 
they might feel after Him and find Him. Yet He is not far from 
each one of us, for ‘In Him we live and move and have our 
being.’ ” Acts 17:26-28 

"And the King will answer them, ‘Truly, I say to you, as you 
did it to one of the least of these My brethren, you did it to 
Me.” ’ Matt. 25:40. 

In a different sense it is said that those who Worship God do so in 
a sharing of spiritual fellowship, a point particularly relevant in our 
situation since these words were first uttered in strenuous defiance 
against teligious exclusiveness : 

"But the hour is coming, and now is, when the true worshippers 
will worship the Father in spirit and truth, for such the Father 
seeks to worship Him. God is spirit, and those who worship Him 
must worship in spirit and truth.” Jn. 4:23-24. 

Ia the same vein the Apostle Peter was pulled up short and awakened 
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t0 realisation that God is fin greater than the religious traditions 
b y which He i* confined and understood : 

“Truly I perceive that God shows no partiality, but in every 
nation any one who fears Him and does what is right is accept¬ 
able to Him.” Acts 10:34-35. 

The tenor of these passages has a salutary bearing on the question of 
dialogue and deep sharing with men of other faiths, and particularly 
on Christian approach to Islam with a view to securing a common 
theological and spiritual frontier. Yet it would be untrue to say there 
are no tensions or difficulties. There are tensions, not merely the mutual 
tensions of two different traditions, but even the more fundamental 
one of attempting to relate two divergent conceptions of God and His 
rule in the world. To take these in turn. Dr. Cragg describes the 
nature of the first (i.e., communal) tension thus : 

“..out first duty, in readiness and spirit, is to venture the sort 
of Christian relations with Muslim communities as serve first 
this inward search into Muslim meanings, duties and tests of 
Islam, as the immigrant situation, .points them up, with a mind 
for the realism..and also the natural defensiveness, which thet 

situation imports into.Islam and new exposures of Muslim 

society through expatriation.’^ 10 ) 

At the level of community relations there are problems because re¬ 
ligious communal traditions often adopt a self-protecting and self-per¬ 
petuating set of Values which makes them quick to sense danger where 
they should see opportunity and challenge. Nevertheless the inroads 
into religious exclusiveness have been considerable. At the market 
place, on crowded buses, at village fairs, at communal feats and cere¬ 
monies, to take a few African examples, Muslims and Christians have 
met and shared in each other’s concerns because it seems natural to 
do so, although both sides need to guard against the dangers of syn¬ 
cretism. 

Yet at a mote fundamental level there is an acute problem which 
goes beyond the boundaries where Islam and Christianity naturally con- 
ver ge, and here sensitive people are alert to possibilities of easy surren¬ 
der and compromise and a weakening of their respective Scriptural traditions 
wiuch for the Christian concerns the Christ-event. The New Testament 
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experience is filled with die saving grace of God in die life and pers^ ' 
of Christ, and the Christian undertakes partnership with other religion, 
under prior constraint not to surrender the central conviction of the 
Apostles and the early Church. Christian tradition and instinct have 
combined the uniqueness of Christ (Jn. 6:53-57) with the mandate and 
motivation for mission (Mt. 28:18-20), and it is this feature of the New 
Testament experience of Christ, both as present and coming Lord, which has 
inspired the Church with loyalty and devotion. That loyalty and 
devotion have taken different forms at different times, and in the 
present new situations are demanding a fresh understanding of the 
Church’s raison d‘etrt and its elaboration on the Biblical witness 
to Christ, and many Christians have seen this challenge as further evi¬ 
dence of the activity of the Spirit of God in our age. God has taken 
hold of the Church and launched it forward on the path of obedience 
and discipleship so that Christians may learn again about courage and 
sacrifice, and in our particular situation this is meant to free us not 
only with regard to the Muslim but also in respect of a recovery of the 
New Testament message of God’s unique self-disclosuie in Christ’s mighty 
acts and living words. At the very centre of the Church’s experience 
of Christ is the aspect of suffering and sarcifice, and in its dealings with 
the world and other religious traditions it is challenged to express 
itself in the language of costly seeking and gracious giving by which 
God originally sought and found her. 

“It is impossible to talk about the life of the Church as a bodying-forth 
of the Work of Jesus Christ without seeing that at the heart of it 
there is this deliberate, costly, sacrificial offering of a totality of obedi¬ 
ence to God on behalf of all mankind. .It is from this function that one 
begins to see Christian Worship in its true perspective and as a neces¬ 
sity for the whole being of the Church and her mission.’’ 11 

The challenge, and opportunity, of our particular situation is to try to 
perform the delicate operation of holding to the unique Lordship of 
Jesus Christ in the life and work of His people (Mt. 11 : 29-30 ; Acts 1:8) 
alongside the Scriptural call to love our neighbour, which love becomes 
the true value of our professed love for God (I Jn. 3:18 ; 4:20-21). 
The Christian should be willing to enter into a positive dialogue ^ 
mutual encounter in prayer and worship with his Muslim neighbour, 
to be open to a healthy curiosity about him, and to see this as a posi- 
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fnjit of hie obedience to God. He need not Christianise Muslim 
metoing* or detach these from their Islamic moorings before he eon 
co ntem plate the presence of God in his endeavours, nor need t $ue Mu*- 
lim do the same. Both can, and in our kind of world ought to, draw 
near to God and call upon Him with the help of a surprisingly large 
stock of shared vocabulary even though outside the borders of this 
common territory deep and uncompromising differences remaiii. As one 
Muslim prayer confesses, God is infinitely gracious to everyone who 
calls on Him without respect as to person or rank: 

“My God, my Lord, eyes are shut, stars are setting, hushed are 
the movements of the birds in their nests, of monsters in the 
deep. And Thou art the Just who knowest no change, to Equity 
that swerveth not, the Everlasting that passeth not away. The 
doors of kings are locked, watched by their bodyguards ; but 
Thy door is open to him who calls on Thee.” 1 * 

The Christian also believes that right at the centre of the cross-currents 
of religious and communal tensions God is applying the inexorable 
pressure of His Spirit to stir and move us forward into an age of 
hope and fulfilment : 

“Thou art the stream of love. 

The unity divine ; 

Good men and true are one in Thee, 

And in Thy radiance shine. 

The calls that come to us 
Upon Thy winds are brought; 

The light that gleams beyond our dreams 
Is something Thou hast thought.” 


Reference*: 

1. Cragg, K. ; Alive to GoJ, Oxford University Press, London, 1970, 

p. 2. 

2. Cragg, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

3. Anonymous Theological Paper, in roneo, Puerto Rico, July, 1968. 

4 - A1 Qur'an ii; 182ff. 
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5. Padwick, Constance: Muslim Dmtimu, S.P.CK., London, 

6. Cartigny, Much 2nd to 6th, 1969. 


7. Ibid. 

8. Pr» K/Ai Mundi, Rome, no. 28, 1969, p. 38. 

9. This is not to gloss over the fact that there are important diver 
gencies between the Islamic concept of Yaa>m al Akbirah and the 
New Testament understanding of eschatology. 


10. Butterworth, Eric: A Muslim Community i n Britain, London 
1967, p. 58 of Appendix by Dr. Kenneth Cragg. 

11. Jones, Richard G. & Anthony J. Wesson: Towards a Radical 
Church, Epworth Press, London, 1970, p. 124. 


12. Padwick, op. cit. p2l9. 



Towards Peace " 

on the 

Spiritual Plane 

f€hristEan-Moslia Dialogs*, Brosmaaa) - 
(Jely 11—18, 1972) ' 

The history of the World which has, for huqdtqds of years, told 
us horrifying tales of violent Conflicts between Christianity and Islam 
and between the various sects within each religion, will soon have a 
different story to to tell. There have been for sometime, welcome 
signs of a nascent spirit of mutual understanding in the minds of the 
tmely religious among Christians and Muslims. One of these blessed signs 
was a Christian-Muslim Dialogue held in July at Broumana near 
Beirut under the auspices of the world Council of Churches. About 
50 scholars—Christians and Muslims in almost equal numbers—belonging 
to the various sects of Islam and Christianity from about 20 countries 
of Africa, America, Asia and Europe, came together in the pleasant 
atmosphere of physical beauty and social as well as religious hagpony 
in Lebanon, and discussed the possibilities of a fraternal accord between 
the two great communities on the common ground of faith inGodandthe 
love and service of man. The deliberations at the plenary sessions Were 
carried on alternately under the chairmanship of Dr, Mukti Ali, the 
Indonesian Minister for Religious Affeirs and Metropolitan George Khodr 
Archbishop of Mount Lebanon, and those in the three Committees set 
up by the Conference were guided by Prof Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
Prof. Mahmud Husain Khan, Vice-Chancellor, Karachi University and Prof. 
Ali Merad of the University of Lyons. The discussions which followed 
the papers pr es ented wet* free and frank, sometimes sharp and impas¬ 
sioned but always masked by scholarly rationality, respect for the con¬ 
victions and nmnl||ps'<tinn -for the feelmgs of others. 

T 

In this brief- report on the Conference wh ich I have to p s esant 
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before our readers. I shall not Attempt to render even a'briqf account of the 
entire proceedings because it is beyond my capacity fo sum up the discussion 
lasting more than 70 hours spread over 8 days in the plenary sessions and the 
meetings of the three groups of which T had to join only one. All thatl 
can do is to give an idea of the trends of thought about the main problem 
before the Conference which could be discerned in the papers presented, 
by bringing out and Commenting on the points in some of them which 
had a direct bearing on that problem. 

While all the papers agreed that understanding and Coopetatijn 
between Christians and Muslims was both possible and desirable, the 
question of the ground on which the two could meet and wortc to¬ 
gether revealed two distinct lines of thought. The one laid greater 
emphasis on joint action by the adherents of the two faiths in. the field 
of social Work for the benefit of the national community or the world 
community believing that cooperation in selfless service in Worldly life 
will help them in the understanding and appreciation of each other’s 
religious faith and practice. The other line stressed that community of 
faith in Revelation, Truth and Obedience, to some extent at least, was 
a necessary condition for understanding between Christians and Muslims 
or for the matter of that, between any two religious communities. 

Representing the first point cf view, Mr. John B. Taylor with 
his wide experience of social work among Christians and Muslims in 
Birmingham, England and in a number of places in other parts of the 
World, said : 

‘‘It must often be m the field of intellectual, technical and phy¬ 
sical partnership in the solution cf practical questions, that growth 
may occur towards some sense of spiritual communication, parti¬ 
cipation and wider contribution. Christians and Muslims, ln a 
> country like Tanzania, may shed their temptations to communa- 
list self-interest and work with wider visions of Tanzanian natio¬ 
nalism. African nationalism, socialism or whatever "ism”-, is help¬ 
ing to bring justice, equality and opportunity for all . 

Today we wish to move towards the collaboration, of communities 
in the building of one community, Working with each other 
but also in the case of Christians and Muslims, with a vivid sense 
of working together with and in obedience to God.'* 
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Thu vision of *11 Comm»*ttMc»-%K>t only those believing in re¬ 
ligion but also those with noiWeligiotts idwlogies—collaborating tb 
build one World, is no Houbt ’very *nch*ating. • But there i&'thfl dR*- 
concerting Question; Can*11 these communities agree on what soat 
0 f world community they want to build ? 

Another advocate of the case for the solution on the secular plane 
of the problem of understanding between religious Communities, was 
Dr. Alt Dessouki Who, gerieralisiiig from the case-study of the Com¬ 
munal situation in Egypt, claimed : 

“Tensions between Christians and Muslim communities usually arise 
when political and social problems are approached from a religious 

perspective or solved on religious terms.Progressive Arab. 

writers, both Christians and Muslims, have been moving slowly 
though resolutely, to provide a temporal basis for the common des¬ 
tiny of their peoples. Chief among the components of this basis 

arc the two concepts of nationalism and secularism.while 

nationalism has been more or less accepted by the mainstteam of 
contemporary Arab life'In-one way or another, the battle for se¬ 
cularism is not yet oVCr.While Muslim secularists accept 

the principle of separation between state and .religion they stopped 
short of pushing to its logical conclusion their argument regarding 
the role of religion in society.” 

So Dr. Dessouki asks "concerned people” to try to bring the two 
communities -together socially, economically, culturally and politically 
The specific means he suggests for achieving this object is the starting 
of an organized movement for spreading the correct knowledge of each 
religion among the adherents of the other thus emphasizing the ultimate 
unity between all revealed religions in the sense that they imply a more 
or less similar system of ethics and morality.” 

At the first glance this might look like a religious approach to 
the problem. But Dr. Dessouki precluded any .such interpretation of 
his view by stating clearly : * - 

"The guiding spirit for these two courses of action Is for in¬ 
stance in Egypt, that Copts and Muslims ace Egyptians. The only 
difference lies in rtBgo» wbkb it a partly ptrsmal matter.” 
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This plea for complete r e n d fadft s ltiosi, -iftfife-' bifr of the state b« 
of the entire social life of its drfeens, seed** oqt the eatj^ 

way towards resolving the tensions apt only between the Christians and 


the Muslims but between any two at atoee religious communities in 
plural societal. But the difficulty Is that the idea cannot possibly be 
made acceptable to the vast majority of Muslims either in Egypt or in 
any other country. 


1 
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Dr. Latuihaaoalio who looked at “the present dynamics of post¬ 
war history*’ that is the phenomenal progress of science and technology 
and the growing urge by new ideologies for Complete secularization 
of life, as a challenge to men of religion “to renew their lives and 
commitments in loyalty and obedience to God who is the Lord of 
History* invited Muslims to meet the challenge if possible in coopera¬ 
tion with Christians. 


“Our dialogical existence as peoples who belong to the living 
and dyanmic messianic faiths remind us of out common future 
we are facing regardless of our basic theological differences. We 
should respond to the challenge of secularism as well as of se- 
cuUxiswuoa» eaadk in out own way within the respective cultural 
religions, but if possible in togetherness.” 

While admitting the force of this argument one cannot help think¬ 
ing that defensive understanding in religious 1% does not, any more 
than a defensive alliance in political life, hold promise of a real or last¬ 
ing friendship or peace between two communities. This requires a deeper 
basis of a positive nature. 

Disagreement whir tfa» lime of thought pursued by the scholars 
whom we have quoted so far, was meat categorically oapressed by Dr. 
Kenneth Gragg who declared, 

“Faiths cannot rightly relate to each other only in the abstract 
comparison of doctrine or in mutual action for social--needs and 
ends- Urgent as both these, jibe counter part 

of g!»d . w^Mp TSf they are to be truly based. Indeed, 

'-^irWy^* be that we shall only folly attain to dognsttic open¬ 
ness and effective service in society ns a corollary of our life m 

the spirit—.Celebration add exploration are often truer guides 

to sense of God than definition and explicit creed . 
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Y«* ; . ll ^^rTntV'J « ytu « > without direction, nor <celeb»t*' wither 
.ewdbt 'ffb tf'ii w ilL or think: without vocabulary iM 
luraM i efr **nm Mtt* .'We wwm ht*e the heart articulate to 
the i h w liisfa n of % mind. So creed, or at least some<iung ctcdal. 
albeit in the right spirit, aomes to its own/’ 

Or. Cragg Was t»t unaware of the difficulty in the way of bring- 
iag ChristMfcs and Muslims together in prayer and worship : 

“Corroborating each other as they do, creed and cult, and Wth with¬ 
in the mosque-sanetdary and frith within the ehtWCh-atrtcnitry 
tend to erehrsiveness.” 

Yet he was suae that it was both possible and doaitablc for in¬ 
dividual Christians and Muslims to join in a community of frith «nd 
worship without disturbing the ‘Continuity* cf th*i* respective tradi¬ 
tions : 

"Some at least, within those fotms of frith and systems of religion 
mutt venture into such comunity of spirit as they can honestly 

find and acknowledge.This assumes, of course the continiuty 

of the systems and the faiths. There is no suggestion of taking 
mosque for church or Friday for Sunday or uUt for Euchirist 

.What is both feasible and urgent for some in cither ‘house 

of faith', is an i nterp e n et r ation of sympathy, of awareness, of re¬ 
cognition, and of respon siv en es s and the will to a positive dis¬ 
cerning of each other as the necessary context of our ‘dialogue’ 
and o«r common action.*’ 

Mr. Lamia Sa&neh who looked at the problem from a different 
angle, found a solution more or less similar to that suggested by Or. 
Cragg. It was the pressure of the faeces of secularisation, he admit¬ 
ted, that tad instated the problem of Christian-Muslim dialogue with 
Urgency but a dialogue WiWMin the two communities tad to be held 
not on thf recular bat on d*e religious plane if it it to be metnfagfcj 
tad feuttSr.t - 

“'"-jjMff and Muslims have started to teualuate their 

' dfcw to esoddidaiflg Common religious «pd human 
WAret yf ahe reason for sadh new opasness if that 
both slifes wrefecod w**h * rmrennn ctaHeage to repress their 
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traditional faiths in a World which is radically dafi ereaf from the 
one in Which their historical roots lie. The pressures of aecn Uri 
ration have shifted religious priorities in such a way that the re¬ 
ligious people cannot take the loyalty of the world for granted 

.It is this challenge which has encouraged many Christians 

and Muslims to undertake a common search fib* partnership and 
this is where prayer and worship become particularly relevant.” 

He made it clear that under the surface of prayer and Worship 
where Christianity and Islam can easily and naturally meet, there is the 
deeper foundation cf belief and Scriptural tradition where no such con¬ 
vergence or even compromise rs possible : 

“Yet at a mote fundamental level .....sensitive people are alert 

to possibililics of easy surrender and compromise and a weakening 

of their respective Scriptural tradition.” 

/ 

Still the exigencies of the modern age demand that in spite of 
the great divergence in their Scriptural traditions, 

“Christians and Muslims should be willing to enter into a posi¬ 
tive dialogue and mjj^ual encounter in prayer and Worship. 

Both can, and lq. our kind of World ought, to draw near to 
God and call mpon hint with the help of a surprisingly large 
stock of shared Vocabulary even though outside the borders of 
this Common territory deep and uncompromising differences remain.” 

* t- 

Such a possibility seemed to be remote after one had listened to 
the following observation by Prof. lAli Merad in his thought-proVokmg 

paper 

i 

t 

"The general inclination in the Muslim mind consists of regarding 

the Qur’an as the supreme -and total truth.outside of which all 

works of the mind whether they be profane, metaphysical or re¬ 
ligious would only be vanity..Hence the attitude of inadequacy 

if not of the plane and simple refusal, with regard^, to the former 
Scriptures to which one refers {as Rashid Rida sometimes does in 
his Tafsir-al-Manar) but .with the intention of refuting them." 
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prof. Ali Mcrad, however, strikes an optimistic note by referring 
to « new line of commentary on the Qur’an: f . 

“It is nevertheless necessary to point out, and to welcome, a new 
attitude, full of' understanding and tolerance, which is appearing 
in the field of Contemporary Qur'anit exegesis. See, for example 
the essay of the Egyptian Mustafa Mahmud : AJ-Qur'an, M$ba»ata 
R-fabmin ’asri (Beirut, 1970) in which citations from the old and 
New Testament are faithfully integrated into the commentary.” 

But most optimistic view of the problem, of understanding bet¬ 
ween Christians and Muslims or between any two religious Communities 
was expressed by Dr. Hasan Askari. While Dr- Kenneth Ctagg called 
upon individuals among Christians and Muslims endowed with a 
religious insight to “venture into such community cf spirit as they can 
honestly find and acknowledge,” Dr. Askari claimed that such indivi¬ 
duals already existed and formed an informal group members of which, 
even though they might pray separately, prayed in the same spirit to 
the same God : 

“Between all historicc-religious_ Communities, there is another un¬ 
defined and unfrontiered community (‘the group of God*) of 
the personally faithful and committed people, and they are bound 
in their ‘hidden’ (as opposed to the ‘manifest’ acclaimed histpric- 

religious identity) love of God.Worship, then, in a plural society, 

even it takes place in a traditional idiom by a historico-religious, 
group, becomes an address to, and a participation in, other tradr. 
tions.” 

The outcome of the eight-day long earnest and devoted discus¬ 
sions between a number of deeply religious Christians and Muslims, 
can best be described as a significant step towards what Dr. Kenneth 
Cragg calls “an interpenetration of sympathy, cf awareness, of recog¬ 
nition and cf responsiveness.” 

I hope that the intercourse so fruitfully started by the. World 
Council of Churches at Broumana will be carried on by other orga¬ 
nizations in other parts of the .Worjd and extended so as to in'e-ht dn 
*11 great religions. > , - , 1 ( 




Book Review 


SAVIOURS OF ISLAMIC SPIRIT—By Syed Abal Hasan Ali Nadvi, 

Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, Post Box lty 

LueknoW-7 (rndi*>-#P. XIV-433-PriCe Rs. 25/-. 

This is the English translation of the first volume of Maoism 
Abvjl Hasan Ali Nadwi’s Urdu Work “Tarikh-c-Dawat-o-Azimat”, which 
has been published in thsee volumes. 

The series is indeed a history of the revivalist movements and 
personalities (mujaddids) of Islam. It is one of those tare Works on 
Islamic history in which the focus is not on kings and caliphs but on 
saints and savants of Islam. The first chapter deals with the life and 
work of Umar Ibn Abdul Aziz, who appeared in the middle of the 
Umayyad period and is universally acknowledged as the first mtjaddid 
of the umiaat. 

In the chapeop that follow Maulana Ali has highlighted the ser¬ 
vices of all the graft X personalities of Islam till the seventh century 
A.H. This does not, however, include any of the philospphers, poets 
or religious scholars of non-Sunni sects of Islam. 

• But the purpose of the book is not merely to record the achi¬ 
evements of certain important scholars, saints, mystics, poets or rulers 
of Islam, but to show that there has been Co break in the line of 
those Who appeared from time tp time to revive the original spirit 
of Islam and reform the Muslim community. 

The idea of Writing this book was fipr suggested to the author 
twenty years ago when he was asked to ght^ a series of lectures in 
Lucknow on “The History of Religious Preaching and the Revivalist 
Movements.” The author had sadly rioted them that there were mis¬ 
conception amongst enlightened ciactes that though sporadic attempts at 
reforming the Muslim peoples eftmr mad* from time to time there 
W no continuous w M mnrWin t of adbaa* “It was to dispel this mis¬ 
conceived notion that' -the *utfco* undertook to write this secies. 
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[ This reviewer has, however, serious doubts about the possibility* 
i of any believing Muslim writer belonging to the "enlightened cirdsf? 
confessing to hold such misconceived notion. 

The true position of those orthodox Muslim writers who seem ; 
to see an interregnum in the revivalist efforts in Islamic history is that 
they are unable to find eminent Muslim personalities in each age who 
had been universally acknowledged by all sections of the Muslim com¬ 
munity as renovators or imffaddids of Islam. They do not deny the 
existence in each age of “those eminent savants who rose to the de¬ 
fence of Islam in order to arrest the onslaught of evil forces” as Mau¬ 
lana Ali has put it. Their difficulty, on the Contrary is the same as 
the one referred to by Maulana Ali himself viz. many of those who 
have rendered revivalist service, in one Way or the other, “cannot be 
called as mujaddids”, which renders certain periods of Islamic history 
without a mujaddid in the technical sense. 

The members of the group to which the Maulana refers as the 
enlightened circle seem to believe that, according to the saying of the 
Prophet “God will raise at the head of each century one who will 
revive for it the faith of this community” there ought to be at the 
end or in the beginning of each century an individual who may be 
designated as mujaddid. Since they are unable to locate such eminent 
persons in each century of the Hijrah they seem to be hinting at a 
break in the chain. 

Maulana Ali too faces this difficulty. But he has overcome it. by 
not confining his study to those saints or savants only who have been 
accepted as mujaddids. He considers as fit subject for his book all 
those Who have rendered any great service to the cause of Islam. 

Thus Maulana Ali has, willingly or unwillingly, offered a different 
interpretation of the principle of tajdtd in Islam, notwithstanding his 
declaration at the very beginning that his “purpose is neither to ex¬ 
plain what is meant by revival.” 

His effort “to present an account of the continuous effort made 
during the past thirteen hundred years for stimulating a spirit cf ttr 
awakening among the Muslims”, is a clear indication that what count; 
for him Is tfie institution of tajdid (i.e. the revivalist efforts of Varioi$ 
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saint-savants of Islam) and not individual mujaddids who may or 
may not have been recognised as such. This interpretation seems t 0 
be quite in conformity with the Islamic principle of Khatm-e-Nubuww*t 
(the end of Prophethood) which clearly implies that aftef Prophet Mo- 
hammad institutions will be more important than individuals. Moham¬ 
mad was, according to Muslim belief, the last cf those religious 
naries who started their Work with a claim to leadership and Whose 
claim had to be accepted by every one who Want6 to be Considered 
a Muslim. That is why no mujaddid in the history of Islam began 
his Work by claiming to be a mujaddid. The honorific title was in¬ 
variably Conferred upon him by other Muslims, often post mortem. 

This reviewer remembers Maulana Mohammad Manzoor Numani, 
one of the closest associates of Maulana Ali referring to this interpre¬ 
tation of tajdid in a personal talk with him more than twenty years 
ago. It will be a valuable addition to his book if Maulana Ali were 
to discuss this interpretation thoroughly in the preface of his book in 
its next edition. Even as it is, the preface seems to be hinting at 
this interpretation. 

It is obvious even from a cursory glance at the names of the 
“Saviours of the Islamic Spirit”, whose life and Work have been dis¬ 
cussed in this book, that the author has looked at the matter from 
the orthodox Sunni point of view. Yet it need not be taken for gran¬ 
ted that all Sunnis will agree on the religious statute of a particular 
individual, whose revivalist activities arc, in the opinion of Maulana 
All, important enough to be highlighted in this book. I personally 
know an orthodox Sunni saint-savant, held in high esteem by MaulatU 
Ali himself, who is not prepared to give Maulana Jalaiuddin Rumi, 
the last of the personalities discussed in this book, the same high posi¬ 
tion as a “Saviour of Islamic spirit” as Maulana Ali has given hint. 

One, is, however, surprised at the total neglect of the so-called 
Shia Imams (so-called in the sense that the Suonis deny their being 
Shia) who are equally revered by both Shias and Sunnis. Each one 
of these Imams except, of Course the last who is believed to have at 
a very early age gone into seclusion hidden from the eyes of the world 
devoted their lives to the cause of the revival of Islam, some of them 
even at the cost of their life. H*d their services b«q discussed in 
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je ta il instead of a cursory way e.g. giving * single paragraph ot All 
Ibn Husain properly known as Imam, Zainul Abufcetn, MauUna All's 
book would have become mote comprehensive and of greater Value. This 
omission, howsoever incomprehensible it may appear to many Muslim 
like this reviewer, is typical of almost all such Works produced by 
Sunni scholars, although there is a clear case for a change in this attitude. 

The book focusses light on the following great personalities cf 
the first six centuries of Islam : ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Hasan al- 
Basri, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ab«l Hasan al-Ash‘ari, Abu Hftmid al-Ghazzali, 
Abdul QSdir JilBni, Ibn al Jawzi, Salahuddin Ayyubi and ‘Izzuddin ibn 
•Abdussalam. 

A comprehensive bibliography, a chronological tabic, a glossary of 
the Arabic and Persian terms and an index of persons and places men* 
tioned in the book have also been given at the end of the book. These 
ate bound to prove immensely helpful to students and scholars. 


A. A. K. Soze 
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r 1 

“ In The Name of God. 


“How shall I hope in You being 'me' as I am ? How 
shall I not hope in You being who you are ?" This sen¬ 
tence from Taharat al-Qulub , a much-used manual of Islamic 
devotion, is a fair measure of the emotions of humility and ado¬ 
ration that belong, however diversely, with Muslim and Chris¬ 
tian prayer. So, even more, is the 'formula' of the divine Name 
which provides a theme-title for these paragraphs. But the points 
...that mark the title as incomplete are also significant. For 
the Muslim would go on to say, in the completeness of the 
Bismi/Zab, “...the merciful Lord of mercy" ( bismillab al-Kahman 
al-Kahtm) while the Christian's clause would be : “...Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit”, ( Patri, Filii et Spiritu Sancti) . Yet, Is 
the title, in fact, incomplete ? Is not: “In the Name of God" 
a sufficient invocation ? 

By these simple reflections we have come right into die 
heart of out subject. God as One and the same in both faithS; 
yet God understood and invoked by differing dogmatic langu¬ 
age. God affirmatively the same, but predicatively other : an 
inclusifying focus of worship, with exclusifying patterns of 
vocabulary. Here lies the whole problem of integrity in our 
relationship both to faith and to fellowship. How do we 
truly express the deep human community we have in each other 
and in God over all, and yet care truly and responsibly fat 
the evident disparity in our concepts of both man and God, 
vital as these are for “sincerity and truth."? The paragraphs 
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that follow, in their limitations of space and of imagination, 
can be no more than outlines of response to these questions. 

We need not take time here to insist on the necessity of 
spiritual relationship, if there is to be authentic intellectual ‘dia¬ 
logue'. Faiths cannot rightly relate to each other only in the 
abstract ‘comparison' of doctrines or in mutual action for social 
needs and ends’ Urgent as both these are, they need the coun¬ 
terpart of prayer and worship if they are to be truly based. 
Indeed, it may well be that we shall only fully attain to dog¬ 
matic openness and effective service in society as a corollary of 
our ^life in. the Spirit. Doctrines conceptually compared may 
alienate, or confuse, or even antagonise, where the desire to 
worship, even if brokenly and unsutely, may unify and hallow, 
giving pause to vulgar contention and the pride of the ‘correct’. 
Celebration and exploration are often truer guides to a sense 
of God than definition and explicit creed. 

Yet we cannot ‘explore' without direction, nor ‘celebrate’ 
without concepts. We cannot even speak or think without 
vocabulary, and vocabulary means idea. We can never have the 
heart articulate, to the exclusion of the mind. So creed, or at 
least something credal, albeit in the ptoper temper, comes back 
into its own. It is only the lazy or the naive who suppose 
that doctrine is dispensable. Thus our very sincerity about 
‘spirituality’ brings us back to faith in its propositional forms. 
“His are the beautiful Names”, says the Qur'an (17.110) : “call 
upon Him by them.” ‘Call' here, as everywhere, has the double 
sense of both theology and religion, of creed and cult. We 
cannot ‘call upon' i.e. ‘invoke', unless we can ‘call' i.e. ‘describe’, 
ot ‘denote’. The ‘that* of our worship turns upon the ‘what 
of out conviction. To say with meaning : “In the Name of 
God' is to be involved inseparably in both faith and de¬ 
votion. The ‘Name’ is the task of the theology as well as 
the magnet pf the adoration, 
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Both assume community. And the fact of camwasbty 
around faith and form only deepens out difficulty. Corrobd*- 
ting each other, as they do, creed and cult, faith within the 
mosque-sanctuary and faith within the church-sactuaty, tend 
to a static exclusiveness. “This is not that" we have to say* 
Given these rigorous traditions of otherness it might be wiser, 
not to say vastly easier, to limit our inter-religion to the 
practical questions that belong to citizens, or at any rate to 
the discoursive matters that belong to scholars and to experts. 
These our courtesies can well sustain and our loyalties admit. 
But more is strenuous and unrealistic, if not even unreal. So 
run the counsels of prudence. 

We cannot accept them. Some at least within those 
forms of faith and systems of religion must venture into such 
community of spirit as they can honestly find and acknowledge. 
This assumes, of course, the continuity of the systems and 
the faiths (though it may, if slowly, affect their continuity). 
Inter-spirituality does not question, or neglect, the ^‘domestic' 
continuities of each religion. For it needs them. There is no 
suggestion of taking mosque for church, or Friday for Sunday, 
or Salat for Eucharist. These do not admit, either liturgically 
or conceptually, of any sort of ‘merger'. What is both feasible 
and urgent for some in either ‘house of faith' is an interpene¬ 
tration of sympathy, of awareness, of recognition, and of res¬ 
ponsiveness ; and the will to a positive ‘discerning' of each other 
as the necessary context of our ‘dialogue' and our common 
action. 

What then are the areas where we can anticipate and 
achieve this inter-awareness, and how ? In answer, let us return 
to the words from Taharat al-Qulub : “How shall I relate to 
Thee being such as I. am ? Yet how shall I not, since Thou 
art . Thou.?" (The variant translation is intended.) The twin 
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dements in this cri de coeur are inseparable, the sense of the 
self and the sense of God, “I and Thou." Here both the 
Christian and the Muslim belong. Within all oar disparities and 
Contentions there is this fundamental experience of being a self, 
and being that self in relation with divine sovereignty. 

Surely these elemental realities are our starting-point—a 
common human frailty and the transcendent reality. Our formal 
doctrines of man and God differ sharply at many points—.man 
in radical need or readily perfectible, a costly redemption or 
forgiveness as omnipotence, God active in history or from bey¬ 
ond decree-ing its issue. But these (and many more)—urgent 
as they are for ‘dialogue'—need not, and should not, obscure 
or confuse the common source of our experience as selves and, 
being selves, as wistful for “the Name" we both fear, and 
long, to ‘name.' Our calling surely is to hold in creative sus¬ 
pense the issues of dogmatic theology which so readily ‘contro- 
versialise’ our minds and concepts, while we submit our souls— 
in their common ‘liuman-ness'—to the reality of God, however 
tentative (given such suspension of controversy) the forms of 
that reality may be within our hearts. The supreme necessity is 
that they should be open and receptive, not ignoring or dis¬ 
missing what—in other contexts—would properly invite dispute, 
but holding it in living tension with the will to ‘meet' and 
‘commune.' 

In that temper we shall find many mutual qualities of ‘re¬ 
ligion' provided we are ready to let their mutuality appear and 
register. “How shall I hope in Thee being as I am.?" The 
Gospel has its primary emphasis on repentance and the sense 
of our unworthmess. So also does Islam. Istighfar, the need 
“to seek forgiveness from God," T^widb, the “taking of re¬ 
fuge' in God's mercy, are basic themes of Islamic spirituality, 
heightened perhaps, but by no means confined, in Sufi devo¬ 
tion. Both terras are broadly Qar'anic aad belong with an en- 
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dour before God, the cote of *11 theism ? 
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It is doubtless true that our theologies differ urgently aboail 
the diagnosis of man. The Christian doctrine of “original m* 
is perhaps the most sadly misconstrued Christian theme among 
Muslims, “Each of us,” as the Book of Baruch puts it, **hf® 
been the Adam of his own soul.” Not sopae idle arbitrary mo¬ 
tion of hereditary evil, but the solidarity pf S common huma¬ 
nity in the self-centredness which betrays the true self, the 
that evil cannot be ‘isolated* in some part of the personality 
(like the body, leaving the reason always ‘right’) but pervading 
the whole man in a radical crisis. The Qur’an has something 
of this sense of the self, in the potential of the phrase Kpltft *A 
najs, or self-wronging. But dogmatics aside, this urge to seek 
God as the urge to seek forgiveness is the first theme of $ 
common spirituality, as |t is the first accent of an honest Jmvor 
cation of God. It is also, by the same token, the fi mt fa«G*: 
in a realism about the actual world in which we mean to hike 
common stock about race, nationalism, war, injustice, iualHJU&A 
tion, inequality, poverty and fisar. There is fl*iti**r social COU* 
science, nor compassion, in the sejf-rigbows* We do not begin 
to serve the world until we cease to exonerate oursejves front 
the evils that beset it. 

This spiritual sense of ‘liability before God* both for and 
*'ith the world around us, takes us back, both Muslim and 
Christian to near identical concepts of man as ‘responsible’ with¬ 
in the natural order. The Biblical term is ‘dominion’, tjic Qura¬ 
nic is ‘the caliphate' or ‘empire’ pf map under God. fSep 
Surah 230). 1 The meaning is symbolically given in the very 

b For eeasoas of space, and not rmesodoaty, 1 may mfim 
here to # much .more adequate treatment of dm dmm 
in Tit TrmUtge pf Mm. Londnw. tSfifiu 
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postures of Islamic Salat, ^ where the body, of each person, at 
prayer, is first erect, then prostrate and finally again erect. Man 
erect has always been a sign of authority (not grovelling or 
ground-bound like, the quadrupeds, but taking in the heavens 
and surveying a feasible imptrium of earthly power). But that 
very pride of authority as master of things requires the submis¬ 
sion before God which the prostration speaks. Yet that sub¬ 
mission takes a man back into the earthly ‘mission' to work 
out the servant-master status in the active. It is not a mere 
piety which leaves him on his knees. 

The heart of Christian worship, in the wholly different 
assumptions of the Holy Communion, has something of the same 
truth. The earthly ‘elements' of “bread and wine" betoken the 
whole material order in the custody of man (nature and hus¬ 
bandry, soil and soul, things and techniques, potential and pro¬ 
duction) offered and received as the divine gift and the human 
trust. That representation of our true stance before the whole 
economic order also joins us in a single participation (“we all 
partake of the one bread") which is the effective parable of our 
social World of human community, __ as well as of the church 
as the realised microcosm of the larger whole it serves. Far 
apart as these Muslim-Christian themes may seem to be (and are) 
in their liturgical inwardness, are they not the potential educators 
of a shared spirituality, within the openness we have affirmed 5 
What is needed is such a perception of them and the will to 
make, it good. 

Questions abound here. But the aim of this paper is not 
to be complete in itself, v but to stir discovery and discussion- 
It ^wlll be said that we are romantically by-passing the acute 
disparities of theology which must underlie all these themes 
about man. Here I would fall back on the other half of our 
phrase from Tabarat al-Qulub\ “How shall I not hope in Thee, 
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Thou being who Thou aft. ?" To the oft-repeated question t 
“Is the God of Christianity and of Islam the same God?” Wv 
have to return an honest Yes 1 and No 1 for answer. Yes I as the 
subject of all out theology, the goal of all out worship: . No ! 
(in part only) in respect of the ‘predicates' we make of Him. 
Clearly the two faiths 'predicate' different, even contentious, things 
about Him. But we cannot, and need not, doubt that they 
are predicated of one and the same subject. (Do we not in 
fact imply this even in our controversies ? For there would be 
no point in these, if they were about what was itself plural. 

In a certain sense we cannot differ about God unless we agree.) 
Yet, inasmuch, as 'subjects' are understood by ‘predicates'(which 
is what predicates are for) the divergent theologies matter deeply. 

Nevertheless, the situation is far from hopeless or barren. 
As with the theme of man, there are 'togethernesses' in the 
diversities. F. Schuon, in an interesting conjecture, has sugges¬ 
ted that there is a clear 'nostalgia' (as he calls It) in some 
Christian theology for the 'simplicity', the arbitrariness in so¬ 
vereignty, the 'non-paradoxicality', of the Islamic view of God. 
(He cites some Calvinist forms of belief in divine decree and 
seme ‘hesitations' in Christianity over the thought of ‘divine 
humility' etc.). It would be equally possible to identify, in 
much Islamic intellectual history, a clear 'nostalgia' for precisely 
the dimension of divine condescension, of 'paradoxicality', of fea¬ 
sible divine compassionateness to the point of suffering, which 
are the hallmarks of the Christian apprehension of God. There 
is a fertile suggestiveness in such thoughts of mutuality even 
against the grain, as it were, of characteristic emphases. 

But in praying perhaps we do not need to take these 
hints of unsuspected mutuality too tediously but rather let them 
operate to lessen our antipathies and school of receptivity. The 
day may be coming when Islam, tnpre explicitly, will be willing 
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to .btiflg within Its notions of power and Lordship, as these 
belong to God, the sense that they have room for what Chris¬ 
tians me«n by Incarnation fled the Cross. For the Utter have 
always understood those great themes as essentially belonging 
With "the power of God." (cf e.g. Paul: "Christ crucified the 
power of God..") The Church could so easily have as its watch¬ 
word fht AUih akbar of Islam. “Great is God'*, “God is most 
great". It will not. For it would be seen as merely imitative. 
But it Could Well be baptised to our usage. The question about 
divine greatness between us is not Whether ? but How ? On 

the fact there is accord: on the demonstration there is disparity. 

But it remains a profoundly Islamic principle that what is re¬ 
cognised to be divine must be Worshipped. It is just this— 

no more s no less—that Christianity has done contemplation at 
the manger and the Cross. 

Likewise the time may come when the Christian Church 
will be able and ready to recognise in the Islamic 'jealousy' 
for the divine unity and transcendence a ruling concern and 
passion which ate necessary to Jts own (Christian) soul-conviction. 
Christianity Could not exist—and be itself—in a non-incarnational 
theology, fort, for that Very reason, it must be sensitive to 
the insistent transcendentalism with which such theology must 
always be consistent. Islam will always be a teady tutor in that 
necessity, just as (We may hope) the Christian Gospel will always 
hold ‘present* fof Islam the categories of ultimate compassion 
(and so o£ suffering and paradox) by which even Islamic omni¬ 
potence must be measured. 

In these thoughts (fragmentary as they must be) we are, 
in a sClISe, ‘dialogical*, folt their teal purpose Is to argue and 
evtrke the potential community in the Spirit for which we can 
Work and look, in Willing a common spirituality. We might 
well tutn our quotation into foe plural and embrace both our 
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conuhuaities : ~How diidl we call upon You being who we ^ 
are— diverse, confused, contentious, differently conditioned ? 
shall we /»/ call upon You since it Is You we call upon,?" W$ 
have oul unity in God, or we would not haveoUf. differences.* 


But the impatient reader will be asking; What about the 
practical questions ? How does all this seem in the light of 
the hard, and often harsh, facts of the real world, the .indiffer¬ 
ence of the masses, the suspicions of the piwdits, the pressure 
of the times which would seem to have far more urgent and 
tangible business in hand ? Inter-spirituality is probably by,its 
very nature the immediate task of the few, though the few never 
care less of the many. We need to let the realities of the present 
search and test our spirits. The business of religion is to ask 
the ultimate questions which politicians, and revolutionaries, 
conveniently ignore^ though all too often religion is itself subsetr 
vient to the passions of nations and the anger of politics. We 
should be dwelling in the realms where the real issues take us 
beyond all partial attitudes. ' » 

We shall probably find our calling served by a lively at¬ 
tention to the secular mood of so many around us. Our spi¬ 
rituality must never be a sort of self-preservation against the 
rigours of atheism or agnosticism. Indeed there is much in 
the. attitudes of ‘alienation' and ‘absurdity' which contemporary 
literature describes that is potentially the ally of our task. One 
of the surest roads to a true sense of human extremity of need 
and of vacuity that is so noticeable a feature of our day. We 
must not cheaply claim the case for faith from the wistfulness 


2. in Alive to God : Muslim and Christian Prayer , London* 1970, 
will be found some extensive documentation of these th¬ 
oughts and a fuller concern (in the Introduction) with the 
implications. 
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of those -without it. But rather we must register t&eir inter¬ 
rogative®, and know their inner travail, if we are to Speak ho¬ 
nestly to their condition. We must welcome the strictures which 
tome from,alert humanism against the compromises, the bigo¬ 
tries, the hypocrisies of our. establishments. For in such criti¬ 
cism of the religious ‘institution' lies a deeply ‘religious' dimen¬ 
sion we must learn to read and understand. If we would serve 
the ‘unbelievers’ around us we must be ready to be vulnerable 
to their hostility, and this posture of our hearts may well be an 
important element in our relation to each other religiously. For 
prayer, from one angle, is a deep experience of human soli¬ 
darity even though its forms are sharply particular. One writer 
(outside organised religion) described it a few years ago as “a 
sort of devotional ‘transmigration’ of soul into the lives of pea¬ 
sants, sailors, factory hands and rulers..." He meant that the 
prayer of intercession, du’a al-ibtihal as some Muslims would 
call, is a will to love men for God's sake and to rehearse, with 
intention, all that such love would will and desire, on behalf of 
mankind in need, and, by intention to be committed to its 
realisation—on our part as far as may be, and by grace of "the 
Name of God.” 
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The Significance of Comparative 
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Philosophy for the Study of 


Islamic Philosophy 


Before discussing the role and significance of comparative 
philosophy for the study of Islamic philosophy, it is necessary 
to define exactly what we mean by comparative philosophy, fo* 
only too often today facile comparisons are made between Ori¬ 
ental metaphysical doctrines of a sacred nature and secular modem 
philosophies without the least consideration for the basic differ¬ 
ence in the nature of the ideas involved and their source of 
inspiration . 1 In fact if the term philosophy is used in its 
purely modem sense, it is not possible to speak of Oriental 
philosophy, whether it be Islamic or otherwise. Only if the 
meaning of philosophy is extended to embrace the metaphysical 
doctrines contained in the different formulations of the pbik~ 
sophia perennts is it possible to speak legitimately of the com¬ 
parative philosophy of East and West. In any case the basic 
distinction between Oriental metaphysics and modem philosophy, 
with whatever metaphysical pretentions it might have, must be 
kept in mind.* Furthermore, an intermediate domain must be 
recognized, which is that of a systematic philosophy that Is 
rational and at the same time based upon metaphysical intuition 
and closely allied to revealed truths. As examples of such a 
philosophy one could cite Latin scholasticism and early Peripa¬ 
tetic philosophy in Islam. This type of philosophy is related 
on the one hand, to pure metaphysics based solely on intellec¬ 
tual intuition and illumination, and on the other hand, to sys¬ 
tematic and rational philosophy as correctly understood and the 
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later development of philosophy in the West For it must be 
remembered that this later development of Western philosophy 
is based essentially on the gradual “decomposition” of the con¬ 
cept of being, which was central to medieval European philo¬ 
sophy, and the gradual estrangement of reason, the tool par 
excellence of modern European philosophy, from the light of the 
intellect 8 In view of these facts comparative philosophy should 
come to mean the comparison of ideas belonging to similar 
and corresponding orders in different civilizations and also the 
bringing out of the contrast between ideas developed in differ¬ 
ent civilizations and belonging to different orders of reality and 
inspiration. This latter aspect is especially important in the 
case of comparisons between the traditional doctrines that have 
emanated over the ages from the traditional civilizations of the 
East and the West and the rationalistic, humanistic and pro¬ 
fane ideas that have been brought into being in the West during 
the past four centuries. 

Seen in this light, comparative philosophy can have a great 
deal of importance for the study of the history and doctrinal 
context of Islamic philosophy as well as of the pure meta¬ 
physics contained in the writings of the Sufis and gnostics 
('urafa). Because of the integrating power of Islam and the 
fact that is was destined to covet the “middle-belt” of the world, 
it came into contact with many modes of thought including 
the Greaco-Alexandrian, Iranian, Indian and even to a certain 
extent Far Eastern. The basis of Islamic intellectual life was, 
therefore, cosmopolitan and international in conformity with 
the world-wide perspective of Islam itself and the universal 
nature of the fundamental Islamic doctrine of unity ( al-tawbidf 
Moreover, because it is the last revelation and, therefore, the 
synthesis of the messages of the traditions before it, Islam de¬ 
veloped an extremely rich intellectual life in which was inte¬ 
grated much of the intellectual heritage of mankind that had 
preceded it, a heritage that became transformed by the light 
of Unity and converted into a building block in the new edi¬ 
fice of Islamic thought. Therefore, Islamic philosophy, if con¬ 
sidered in its totality and -Mot only in terms of the Peripatetic 
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school fchown in the West, is extremely rich and possesses 
schools that can be compared to most of the intellectual pettK 
pectives and traditional philosophies of the East, of the anci¬ 
ent Mediterranean world and of medieval Europe. Compara¬ 
tive studies would be fruitful as an adjunct to historical methods 
of research and would be basic in bringing out the morpho¬ 
logical structure of the different Islamic schools by comparing 
and contrasting them with similar schools elsewhere. Some¬ 
times even these two approaches, namely the historical and the 
comparative, could be combined, as for example in the case of 
the study of atomism in Kalam and a comparison of it with 
Buddhist schools of atomism, which could clarify the historical 
roots of the idea 6 and bring out the similarities and differ¬ 
ences between the atomism of Kalam and that of the Buddhist 
schools. There are many pages and passages in the history of 

Islamic philosophy which could be clarified in this way. 

Comparative philosophy can also play an important func¬ 
tion for Muslims themselves by drawing their attention to non- 
Wcstern traditions and re-establishing the balance destroyed by 
the unilateral domination of Western civilization over the East 

during the past century. Today for most people in the East, 

not only Muslims but also Hindus, Buddhists and others, com¬ 
parative philosophy means comparing the philosophy of their 
own civilization with that of the West and In fact only the 
modern West. Rarely does one find serious comparative studies 
made of Islamic philosophy with those of India and the Far 
East. 6 The cultivation of comparative philosophy in the field 
of Islamic philosophy could make Muslims aware of the vast 
riches of the traditional doctrines of India and the Far East 
and through them could put Western philosophy in a more just 
perspective. Moreover, the very awareness of Oriental doc¬ 
trines, precisely because of the nature of these doctrines, could 
help Muslim scholars discover other aspects of the Western in¬ 
tellectual tradition neglected greatly in the Islamic world until 
now. Such a process could help make Muslims aware of the 
fact that it is much more meaningful to compare Rumi with 
Eckhardt, Suhrawardi with Roger Bacon and Mulla Sadra with 
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the Cambridge Platonists, than to cany out the erroneous and 
misleading comparisons so prevalent today in which a figure like 
Rutni is compared with Nietzsche, Suhrawardi with Beeson or 
some other modem “Intuitionist” and Mulla Sadr a with the 
existentialists. The sapiential nature of Oriental doctrines and 
the very depth of their metaphysical teachings could be instru¬ 
mental in a direct fashion in malting the awareness of the Wes¬ 
tern intellectual tradition among Muslims mace profound. It 
could thereby provide for Muslim scholars a key to the better 
understanding of the West and the sapiential teachings contained 
in the writings of such groups as the early Church Fathers, 
the apophatic theologians of the Eastern Church, the school of 
Chartres, representatives of intellectual currents of medieval and 
renaissance Christian mysticism, especially of the school of Eck- 
hardt and Angelus Silesius, Western alchemy and Hermeticism 
and the German school of nuturphilosophie. In any case, to in¬ 
troduce comparative philosophy in the serious sense into the 
domain of Islamic philosophy would influence the concept of 
the relation of Islamic philosophy to Western thought held by 
Muslims themselves. 

As far as the effect of the comparative approach for a 
better understanding of Islamic philosophy itself is concerned, 
the extent of its possibilities is evident to anyone acquainted 
with the structure of Islamic thought. A few illustrations will 
bring out the role comparative philosophy can play in different 
areas. As far as the Graeco-Alexandrian tradition is concerned 
there arc, of course, outstanding problems of a historical nature 
which deal with the roots of many aspects of Islamic philosophy 
in the Greek sources and the survival of important elements 
of the Graeco-Alexandrian heritage, particularly of the late 
period, in Arabic. This is a subject for historical research and 
many scholars in both East and West have devoted themselves 
to both aspects including the study of Islamic sources for a 
better knowledge of .Greek philosophy . 7 

But in addition, morphological comparisons could play 
an important role in bringing out the differences as well as 
the similarities between the* Greek and the Islamic traditions 
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ccpted by the Muslims were transformed by them into efe g tte 
of a new intellectual structure possessing a significance beyo®4 
what the purely historical method of tracing influences could 
reveal. A comparative study of Hermetic philosophy ha Alex-* 
andria and alchemical philosophy in Islam, of Greek sapiential 
and gnostic teachings of the middle and Neo-platonjsts, especially 
Plotinus himself and the masters of Islamic gnosis like Ibn ‘Arabi* 
of the Greek Pythagorean teachings cf a Nichomachus and the 
Muslim Pythagoreans like Ikhwan al-Safa’ and many other in¬ 
stances, would reveal the structural similarities and also differ¬ 
ences between doctrines of a similar or corresponding order in 
traditions possessing differirg structures. 

In the Graeco-Alexandrian case comparative studies comple¬ 
ment the historical. The historical method would reveal the 
historical roots of many ideas adopted by Islamic philosophy 
from the Greek heritage and the comparative method would 
cast light, because of the living nature of the Islamic tradition 
and its esoteric and gnostic teachings, on certain forgotten 
features of the Graeco-Alexandrian tradition. It could be es¬ 
pecially helpful in enabling Western scholars to re-valuate their 
own judgement of Greek philosophy, in which they usually 
make no distinction between purely human philosophy and 
a wisdom of a supra-human inspiration. If the West were to 
understand the true nature of Ibn Arabics doctrines, these 
doctrines in turn would serve as a key for an understanding 
of a Plotinus or Proclus, metaphysicians and gnostics who are 
usually innocently classified away with modem academic philo¬ 
sophers. As for Muslims, the comparative method could reveal 
much more to them of the true structure and nature of the 
Graeco-Alexandrian antiquity than could facile translations of 
standard Western histories of Greek philosophy, works that, are 
usually colored by current and passing modes and fashions of 
bought. 

A somewhat similar situation exists vis-a-vis the intellectual 
tradition of prc-Islamic Iran. Here also there are certain his¬ 
torical in fluences whose understanding is important for a full 
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grasp of the genesis of Islamic Philosophy, But the comparative 
method can reveal another dimension which in this case is also a 
key for an understanding of the spiritual and intellectual des¬ 
tiny of the Persian peoples. 8 To compare the angelology 
of Suhrawardi with that of Zoroastrianism or the story of Kay 
Khusraw with the visionary narratives of Suhrawardi is more 
than anything to penetrate into the way in which the universe 
of the pre-Islamic Persians was transformed into the Islamic 
one. Many of the profouhder reasons for the continuation of 
the life of Islamic philosophy in Persia after its cessation in the 
Western lands of Islam can be understood through the com¬ 
parative method. Moreover, many of the deepest characteristics 
of the tradition of Islamic philosophy in Persia can be disco¬ 
vered with the help of a comparative study of Islamic philo¬ 
sophy and the Weltanschauung of the pre-Islamic Persians." 

The situation of the Medieval West in relation to Islamic 
philosophy is somewhat similar to that of Islamic philosophy 
vis-a-vis the Greek heritage. Needless to say there are extensive 
historical relations and the work that has been done during the 
past few decades in making better known the Latin corpus of 
the writings of Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd, as well as other Mus¬ 
lim authors, and their influence in the West is of course pre¬ 
cious. Without it one would not be able to understand the 
genesis of Latin scholasticism. But there ate studies of a pro¬ 
founder nature based upon the comparative method which could 
enable Westerners to better understand Islam and vice-versa. If 
one could make a comparative study of such figures as Eckhardt 
or Jacob Boehme and Ibn ‘Arabi or Rumi, Erigena or other 
Western Illuminationists and Suhrawardi or St. Augustine and 
al-Ghazzali, one could gain a greater insight into the structure 
of the Islamic and Christian traditions respectively than if one 
were to seek merely to discover lines of influence. 

As for the Asian world, it presents an arena of almost 
unlimited possibility lor the application of the comparative 
method. As far as the Indian world is concerned, beside such 
historical influences as that of Buddhist and Hindu moral phi¬ 
losophy and possible atomism upon early Islam, and Sufis® 
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upon ceaain medieval hhakdc schools In India, thcrc is ( tfM| 
world opened by the movement of translation and 
during the Moghul period. The Majma* ri-bahrayn of INjtyk; 
Shukuh and the commentary of Mir Findiriski Upon the Yog* 
Vasistha are already in themselves based upon morphological 
and structural comparisons. Many other works of this kind' 
also exist which need to be studied and explored. Moreover, 
the rich intellectual structure of Hinduism and Buddhism present 
many resemblances to Islamic intellectuality, resemblances which 
can be understood profitably only through the comparative me¬ 
thod. The Advaita Vedanta school of Sankara can best be under¬ 
stood by a Muslim through comparisons with the doctrine of 
Wahdat al-wajud of Ibn ‘Arabi and his followers. In fact there 
are variations of the doctrine of Wahdat al-wujud and ivhadat at- 
shuhud developed by Indian Sufis precisely because of the chal¬ 
lenging presence of certain Hindu metaphysical doctrines. The 
correlation and correspondence that exists on the purely meta¬ 
physical level can also be detected on the level of the cosmo¬ 
logical sciences and of natural philosophy, and comparative 
studies can be made with great profit between the other dar- 
shanas such as the Samkhya and the corresponding Islamic schools. 10 

As for the Far East, it represents a domain that in rela¬ 
tion to Islamic philosophy, should be studied nearly completely 
from the vantage point of comparative philosophy, for here, 
except for certain early alchemical ideas that reached eastern 
Islam from China and certain exchanges of ideas during the 
Mongol period, the whole relation is morphological rather than 
historical. For a Muslim to understand Lao-Tzu or Chuang-Tzu 
there Is no better way than making a comparative study of 
Taoism and Sufism or particular doctrines of the two 
traditions which present striking resemblances between them, such 
as the doctrine of the Universal Man. 11 This is nearly a vir¬ 
gin field which could be explored extensively to make the fat 
Eastern tradition better known to Muslims and the Islamic in¬ 
tellectual traditions more comprehensible for the people of the 
Ear East and sepecially those of Japan where there now seems 
to be genuine Interest in Islamic philosophy. 
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In conclusion then, it can be said that for Muslima them¬ 
selves the method of comparative philosophy can play a basic 
role in making them aware of the great civilizations of the 
East and also in making the Western intellectual tradition more 
readily understandable in its true nature. It can be an instru¬ 
ment to combat the inferiority complex towards the West that 
has developed among so many modernized Muslims and a ne¬ 
cessary shock to awaken them from their hypnotic trance be¬ 
fore the modern West. For non-Muslims interested in an under¬ 
standing of Islamic philosophy, the comparative method can be 
instrumental in removing the erroneous conception of Islamic 
philosophy as merely a phase in the transmission of ideas to 
the West. This method can also help to reveal the immense 
treasures contained in the Islamic intellectual tradition and to 
make manifest the two structures of this tradition a6 it stands 
between the traditions of the Orient and those of the Mediter¬ 
ranean world and the West. For these and many other reasons 
the comparative approach deserves to be applied to Islamic 
philosophy in many of its phases. It cannot but enrich present 
day knowledge of a tradition many of whose aspects remain 
still unexplored. 


NOTES 

1. We have already dealt with the necessary conditions for a 
truly meaningful comparative philosophy in our essay, 
"Conditions for Meaningful Comparative Philosophy”, Phi¬ 
losophy East and West , January 1972, pp. 53-61. 

2. On the basic distinction between Oriental metaphysics, 
which is wedded to a spiritual discipline, and profane 
philosophy see R. Guenon, La metaphysique oriental it, Paris. 
1939 ; translated by J. L Cooper: "Oriental Metaphysics”, 
Tomorrow (London), vol. 12, 1964, pp. 6-16. 

- 3. See E. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience , New 
York, 1937. 

■ 4. See S. H. Nasr, Science and Civilisation m Islam , Cambridge 
(U.S.A.) 1968, and New York, 1970, introduction- 
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5. This his bee® steady attempted by S. Maes in ids we&~ 
known Beitrage spr island sc ben Atomenlebre, Berlin, 1936. * 

6. As far as the Far East is concerned the Study of T. „Is^ 1 
tsu, A Comparative Study of the Key Philosophical Concepts 
in Sufism and Taoism , 3 vols., Tokyo, 1966-67, is unique. 
For India there are a few studies made mostly by Indian 
scholars and one or two by Persians but most of them 
deal with historical influences rather than morphological 
comparisons. 

7. The writings of Bergstrasser, Water, Badawi, Goerr and 

many others have brought into the open the significance 
of Islamic philosophical sources for material lost in the 
original Greek including especially the writings of the Alex¬ 
andrian commentators and Galen. ' 

8. See for example H. Corbin, Terre celeste et corps de resur¬ 
rection, Paris, 1961 ; also S. H. Nasr “The Life of Mysti¬ 
cism and Philosophy in Iran : Pre-Islamic and Islamic^, 
Studies in Comparative Religion , Autumn, 1971, pp. 235-240. 

9. A notable example of this kind is Gorbin, Tin Islam iranien, 

4 vols., Paris, 1971-72, where comparative studies are 
also made with Taoism and the Greek tradition to the West. 

10. See for example, D. Shayegan, Les relations de-l’hindomsme 
et du soufisme d’apres le “Majma ‘ al-Babrayn” (These de 3* 
cycle, Sorbonne, 1968). 

11. The masterly study of T. Izutsu alluded to above is an out. 
standing model for the comparative method in this field 
and demonstrates the remarkable results that can be at¬ 
tained if both true intellectual discernment and exact scho- . 
Urship are present. 
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Worship and Prayer 


‘There could be no good in that religion 
wherein was no prayer.'' (Prophet to the 
People to Taif.) 

A religion without prayer might still be a religion, but 
the Prophet warns that there could be no good in it. There 
could be many things in religion—.creeds and theology, law and 
morality; and a religion, depending on its perspective and 
on the basis of its response to different historical situations, 
might, at one time, be open and, at other times, closed, swing¬ 
ing between the norm of universal brotherhood and the self- 
consdouBness of a cultural or a racial, a regional or a communal 
Identity; and, in this process, an empire might be built ot lost, 
a civilisation spread, and a new social and moral order thwarted 
in its very birth or brought into full existence'. The religious, 
individual piety, and all that is personal and subjective, may be 
subordinated to the historico-collective form of religion- Wor¬ 
ship and prayer will be still useful for they would strengthen 
the emotive bases of this historico-collective form. Hence, reli¬ 
gion without prayer is not a religion wherein prayer is absent. 
Prayer might be very much there, and a concern for the sanctity 
and the protection of the places of worship will also be present. 
Further, there will be a politics of prayer with the preoccupa¬ 
tion that the right to pray and worship is a fundamental right, 
and also with the number of people who go to pray, leading 
to satisfaction if the number is good or found to be increasing, 
and causing frustration' if it decreases. All this is an index 
of the same phenomen and its paramountcy, namely, the collec- 
rivistic form of religion. Hence the Qur'anic injunction : '‘Watch 
over prayers." (2:238) 
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^ watch over' prayers, one 3s mmft of 
tence between self-gathering and self-surrender, the former 
ring to the emphasis, obtained through prayer, op personal and 
group identity, and the latter demanding the surrender -of this 
very Identity. Each principle reflected In the opening chapter 
of the Qur'an ‘al-Fatiha’ (the principle of the invocation of the 
Name of God, of all Praise to God, of the Final Authority 
of God, of the Only God, and the Principle of appeal to the 
Only God for help and guidance) calls forth this surrender. 
The act of surrender presupposes a judgement on the self and 
the world, and prayer, like love, is not merely tenderness and 
humility, but is a judgement too. The principle of all praise 
to God, one of the fundamental principles of Islamic prayer, 
is also a principle of constant vigilance over, and criticism of, 
one’s position within one’s tradition and in history. It follows 
then that while we pray, we are saying and doing something 
to ourselves and to the world. Prayer is thus an event, and 
for that matter, an extraordinary event. What constitutes then 
the eventfulness of prayer ? 


Prayer As Event : 

From the Islamic point of view, ‘salat’ (the daily regular 
prayer of Muslims) is an act of obedience to God’s command: 


“ Establish prayer 

It is rewarding to note that the divine command is not 
just to pray, or say the prayers. The imperative is to “establish". 

• It so appears that prayer is intended to be more than the 
mere act of praying. Praying is basic. The act is obligatory. 
But the command to "establish" means much more—'to 
establish a form and make it a part of the rhythm of 
nature and of society, and also transcend this rhythm. The 
form is both a subjective medium and an objective symbol—the 
praise of the Absolute both Inward and Outward. It is in 
die status of being a form that prayer becomes an event. The 
event of ‘salat’ begins as the ‘moazrin’ shouts the crucial words, 
“God is Great", and to the Great God one turns, turning away, 
*s it were, from the world which is not great. An event is 
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known by Its significance, and this significance lies in contra 
dieting the framework in which it takes place, and in transcend¬ 
ing it. This double function, contradiction and transformation, 
as far as the Islamic prayer is concerned, takes place with the 
full trust in the spoken word. The extraordinary aspect of the 
spoken word, in the context of prayer, is that its addressee is 
God. All speech, for its life, depends on the nature of one 
who is addressed. Hence, the central importance of speech in 
Islam. 

Prayer As Life of Speech : 

Qur'an is what is “recited”. The Qur’an speaks of “signs” 
within Self and in Nature. And we are told that man was taught 
“narration” (‘bayan') on the very dawn of creation. Further, 
Qur'an is not merely a speech from God to the Prophet, and 
through him, to the people of Quraish, and to all mankind. 
It is not speech starting with one spatial point and then en¬ 
larging its circumference. It is alsp temporal, pilgrimal, inter- 
epochal, bringing into one assembly of consciousness Noah and 
Abraham, Jacob and Joseph, Moses and Jesus. The Qur’an preser¬ 
ves the Biblical world and the prebiblical world, not just as 
static layers of consciousness, but as the moving, living streams 
of the indivisible “speech” that binds different races and peoples. 
This it does by virtue of the extraordinary fact that its addres¬ 
see is God. It is in the light of the glory of speech which 
Islam unfolds that one is compelled to look with awe at the 
phenomenon of how readily man today surrenders his speech to 
the “machine*, whether it be ideology or technology, sociology' 
or cybernetics. Man is made incomplete, imbalanced and un¬ 
conscious by this act of surrender. Islam confronts the “machine” 
that ‘kills' speech, clearly and absolutely. By this clear and 
open confrontation, Islam hopes to regenerate the spirit of man. 
As I once wrote : “By rising to pray, wfc contradict our age, 
to save it.” 1 

Prayer At Celebration : 

The “speech” of prayer confronts the monologue that doc¬ 
trines and institutions teach to bring about. Prayer, as a per- 
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sonal call da God and a* a confrontation with the world, toxf 
be coasida^d as a historical force, bat, unlike other historical 
forces, does not become independent of the personal basis. The 
unity, in prayer, of the personal basis and the historical challenge 
is engendered by the principle of “celeberation". “And when you 
have performed the acts of worship (prescribed for you in Haj), 
celebrate the praises of God as you celcberate the praises of your 
fathers, or even more than that. (2:200). The Qur'anic verse 
rests on three postulates: (1) Celeberation is enjoined after the act 
of worship is over (implying that perhaps worship is not com¬ 
plete without the following celebration) ; (2) Celebration is not 
of something that pertains to the group but to the Praises of 
God; and (3) One should celeberate the Praises of God “as 
you celeberate the praises of your fathers, or even more than 
that’* (implying thereby that the worshipper might relapse into 
the praises of the non-God after praising God in the specific 
act of worship). In one word, the believer is called upon to 
'remember' God after the specific worship is over. The act of 
remembering might take the subjective form of ‘zikr'. But the 
Qur’anic verse uses the objective analogy : “as you celeberate 
the praises of your fathers, or even more than that." One does 
not “praise" (love, strive for, express attachment to) one's 
“fathers" (identity, heritage, tribe, nation, and culture) in sub¬ 
jective terms only. The entire edifice of society is erected for 
the purpose. Hence, the celeberation of the Praises of God 
should be read into this edifice. By remembering God in place 
of one’s “fathers", one brings about a universal and transcendent 
basis of human relationship, of justice and understanding bet¬ 
ween men. A specific act of worship (however universal be its 
idiom) might not uplift man from his narrow identities unless 
it is followed by the Praises of God expressed in each social 
and cultural situation. The subjective ‘zikr’ (the Praise of God 
as Inward) should be followed or accompanied by the objective 
‘zikr’ (the praise of God as Outward). 

The Principle of celeberation is further expressed in the 
Qur'anic description of the believers that “neither fear shall come 
upon them hot shall $hey grieve." Absence of feat and grief 
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Is not their mere absence-—the negative statement Is symbolic 
of the profound and unstinted joy that comes to a believer who 
celeberates the Praises of God. But this "joy” is expressed in 
the Islamic framework with reserve (the principle of negation 
used in the Qur'anic verse is its demonstration). It is unlike 
what Harvey Cox says : “If we take the gospel image as well 
as the symbols of the Book of Revelation it is not only a city 
where injustice is abolished and there is no more crime. It is 
the city in which a delightful wedding feast is in progress, where 
the laughter rings out, the dance just begun and the best wine 
is still to be served." But this is more a question of symbols, 
and Cox uses symbols which are proper to Christianity, and if 
we go beyond the symbolic veil, the feeling of joy in the City 
of God as Cox envisages may not be very much different from 
what a Muslim should feel when he is liberated from fear and grief. 

Let us examine worship, further, under three different con¬ 
texts, they arc different but not unrelated. They are: (1) Worship 
of an invisible God— .Worship in a Secular Society: (2) Worship of a 
Just God— Worship in an Unjust Society and (3) Worship of the 
One God—i Worship in a Plural Society. 

(1) Worship of an Invisible God—Worship in a Secular Society : 

The “al-Ghaaib", the Hidden God, is also the Manifest, “az- 
Zahir-''. The Inward, “al-Batin", is also the same which 
surrounds “al-Muliit'\ The spatial symbolism is paired with the 
temporal—again, the First is the Last. Any metaphysical view 
of the Absolute, worth having* needs to be stated in this para¬ 
doxical manner* by counter posing the spatial and the* temporal 
dimensions. 

Besides the question that all metaphysical and religious 
doctrines iqjpiilVe such symbolism, it is the institution of wor¬ 
ship wherein the paradox is again manifest. The worship of an 
Invisible God is a visible phenomenon. It rests on “Presence" 
of God who is "Absent". 

World As Sanctuary ; 

Each foregoing statemait, belonging to a metaphysical prdet, 
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possesses ft corresponding social structure. God » Hidden & 
well fts Manifest. The sociological correlative 'will be : the indi~ 
vidaal fForshipper who per ships the Hidden tends iff ask for (create, *' 
stripe to establish ) a liturgical and an eschatological environment which 
declares God as Manifest. “This proves that spiritual attitudes are 
never really privative limitations or prejudice; they are always 
realized on the plane of what seems to be their opposite, which 
implies that fundamentally every village and every town is nor¬ 
mally the extension of a sanctuary and ought to remain as such, 
and that every human collectivity is a spiritual association, and 
ought consequently to realize ‘collective solitude' by being the 
vehicle of the interkmaing tendencies." 3 The interiorizing ten¬ 
dency, the realization of God as inward, is expressed in the 
opposite tendency of realizing God as Outward. The symbol, 
sanctuary, involves the dual principle, opposed but necessary, of 
the innermost shrine and the surrounding walls, the point and 
the circumference. In all traditional civilizations, and also in the 
Islamic, there is nothing outside the liturgical and the eschato¬ 
logical environment. “It is this that Islam aims to realize in 
making of each man a priest and of each home a mosque, and 
in plunging all social existence in religion without leaving room 
for any purely profane elements.’* And even if there is pro* 
fanity, it disappears for “God is Beautiful, and He loves Beauty", 
and as nothing is outside God (at the level of manifestation), 
everything is beautiful (in the sense that world is a mode of 
contemplation on the Beauty of God). If the Prophet is sup¬ 
posed to have said that he loved ‘women, perfumes, and prayer', 
it invokes an interrelated order of beauty, love, and sanctity. 

If beauty is the circumference, love is the radius, and sanctity 
is the points The theophanic character of the world is clearly 
affirmed. 

But the theophany, moves as it does, from the level of 
contemplation to socialization, needs institutions and the con-* 
struction of a sacred society, wherein, to recall what we have said 
earlier, the individual worshipper who worships God as Hidden 
tends to ask for a Iityirgical and an eschatological environment 
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which declares God as Manifest. Tbe metaphysical invisible should bt 
stepper ted by a sociological visible. The symbolics of opposition is thus 
valid for the metaphysical understanding and sociological 
construction. 

When a society seems to have rejected the theophanic view 
of the world as a sanctuary—the symbolism which involves the 
paradox of the opposed spatial and temporal, vertical and hori¬ 
zontal perspectives, it is supposed to have entered the secular 
stage—the stage at which the given human condition is .thought 
to he sufficient to explain man and his destiny (giving up thereby 
all supra-human explanation which, of necessity, is explanation by 
paradox and symbol). The consequences .of this development, 
as they pertain to culture and society in general, are outside 
our present discourse. We are concerned more with what it 
docs to the institution of worship. The consequence, in this 
sphere, will be : the individual worshipper who worships God as 
Present finds himself in a society which declares God as Absent. It 
is in this condition that the believer wants to understand anew 
the words of Jesus : “For where two or three are gathered 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them." There are 
gatherings, even religious, but the condition, “in my name," 
is not adequately fulfilled. 

What is the meaning of worship, then, while it takes place 
in an environment where God is absent ? 

Worship as prophecy ; 

Let us acknowledge that, as far as the clarity and the pro- 
foundity of this question is concerned, we owe it much to the 
contemporary Christian thinking. As a Muslim, speaking from 
within the Indian situation, the question has been hardly put. 
The utmost we get to is the worry how Islam should be pre¬ 
served in a secular civilization, but the question how worship 
should be defined in a “secular city" is not loudly and anxiously 
asked. ^Reasons could be many, ranging from the authentic to 
the apologetic. To head the list of the latter is the popul af 
notion that secular society is the headache of Christianity, and 
(this is not purely apologetic)jthat the Islamic society will never 
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be totally secularized; Other reasons are that the secular fa tmM\ 
illogical -(hence not worthy of serious contemplation) or unckih 
(hence not worthy of genuine participation). A$ these reason®;;.' 
strangely contradict the Islamic notion of “Beauty of God** (lb 
God alone belong all the Beautiful Names) which, in my opi¬ 
nion, holds the key, at the metaphysical plane, to transcend the 
dichotomy of the sacred and the secular. But to realise God as 
‘beautiful*, one should, like St* Francis, overcome the dread and 
come down to kiss the leper on the Umbrian plane. In other 
words,Absence of God which the Secular society connotes, should 
be theologized. The metaphysical visible should be supported by a sociologi¬ 
cal invisible. As the Prophet, with the revealed truth in his heart, 
enters Mecca and faces the Absence of God in his society, the 
believer, likewise, today confronts the same as he steps outside 
the mosque and looks at the world. Henoe, worship in a “se¬ 
cular city" becomes prophecy —the framework of the prophetic wor¬ 
ship being utmost presence and Reality of God within, contradic¬ 
ted by the external social environment. The essence of the pro-' 
phetic worship, as it is obvious, lies in conviction and con¬ 
frontation. 

Worship as prophecy should take precedence over worship 
as "dialogue”, as “quest for understanding”, as “service and 
love” and as “peace”. All these principles over which worship 
as prophecy should take precedence are directly and indirectly 
reflected in one of the statements of the Report on Worship of 
the Uppsala Assembly of the World Council of Churches: 

“In its worship as surely as in its witness in the world, the 
Church is called to participate fully in Christ's reconciling work 
among men. In worship we enter God's battle against the dc- 
monaic forces of this world which alienate man from his creator 
and his fellowmen, which imprison him in narrow nationalism 
or arrogant sectarianism, which attack his life through racism or 
class division, war or oppression, famine or disease, poverty or 
health, and which drive him to cynicism, guilt and despair. When 
we worship* God shows us that in this batde the final victory 
Wongs to Jesus Christ.” 5 
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What is Implied by worship as prophecy is very dose to 
what is intended in regarding it as witnessing. The witnessing 
(which primarily means the negation of non-God and then its 
affirmation as dependent on God) might not be ultimately very 
much different from witnessing the world. An untenable equa¬ 
tion between God and world may just be the next step. “God 
is love" is indeed unquestionable, but is it the same to say 
that “love is God" ? The uncertainty is not only metaphysical. 
It is confounded by the sociological situation of freedom from 
work, from all accountability, from all rules, as we notice in al¬ 
most all protest movements today, and “when there are no rules, 
there is no way to say no, and worse^ no way to say yes."® 
Hence, worship of witnessing, if it fails to restore the rules 
of saying yes or no, will, and the fear is not wholly unfounded, 
degenerate into the deification of the non-God. The worship 
of porphecy, which is a worship of witnessing as well, basically 
rests on the clear perception of the distinction between God 
and Non-God, and thereby keeps one alert, within one's moral 
and social situation, to separate the false from the Real Absolute. But 
absolutes do not announce themselves as false or absolute; they 
bring about such environments as make men unable to preserve 
the distinction between the false and the real. The worship of 
prophecy is an instrument of the awareness of this distinction. 

“Prophecy", from another point of view, is a suffering 
of belief in a Hidden God. Worship is an enactment of both 
this suffering and belief. A believer, while he confronts the 
“Secular city", does not lament, at God's Absence in society 
as such. He sees instead, in the secular society a sociological 
expression of the metaphysical necessity of God to be Hidden. 
What was once a metaphysical principle is now a total social 
situation. 

The secular society, now being a metaphor of the Hidden 
God, should express itself in both innocent and stubborn de¬ 
nials of God and insist.on realizing this denial in its institutional 
complex. The denial of God flowing from the metaphor of 
the Hidden God requires the functional counterpart of the in¬ 
stitutional complex. In order to function effectively, societies 
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shooed, of necessity, either deny or hide their metaphorical p*e- 
jnises. Social sciences, compelled by their logic sod method* 
should stop at the level of functions. The metaphor must d«4c 
them. Liturgy is more concerned with the metaphorical bash ^ 
of the social order. It unveils it, enacts it, and brings to society 
a new energy and inspiration. Hence, society, being a unity 
of both metaphor and function, requires both liturgy and social 
science. Where functions are diverse and conflicting, the meta¬ 
phor is interrelating and unifying. If liturgy is made to stay 
at the level of functions only, it is lost in the diversity and the 
conflict of the functions. It will not be liturgy at all. 

At the functional level, the secular society displays three 
types of conflict. All the three are the functional necessities. 
To each liturgy brings a unifying promise. 

The first is in the domain of the rhythm and the cycle* 
of nature, biology, and technology. Liturgy, linked to the meta¬ 
phorical centre, creates the rhythm of the spirit, which is both 
outside these conflicts and a principle of their inter-relation. The 
spirit unifies because it comprehends both action and thinking. 
“To the spirit, both mind and body are material.” Hence, the 
principle of Praise (al-Hamd) in the Islamic prayers. The Praise 
of God (in His Supreme Unity and Beautiful Multiplicity) is 
thus a principle of unification. Societies, without the principle 
of Al-Hamd, must suffer discord and disunity, though they may 
all try to achieve unity and concord at the structural and the 
functional level. It takes a very long time in social science 
to realize that conflict is the principle of functions. For unity 
one should look beyond them and inside them, to their meta¬ 
phorical centre. 

The second conflict is between the warrior and the thinker. Never 
in history we find such an organized gap between thinking and 
fighting. Never we notice, in any other age, such a vast pro¬ 
tection for the warrior, and such a wide insecurity for the thin? 
ker, Further, no thinker, was ever so “free”, namely, so no* 
concerned with the fate of his society, and the warrior, so ia» 
different, namely, so careless of the spiritual destiny of his land. 
To confound the whole matter, never before the thinker was so. 
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self-conscious, and the warrior, so forgetful. 1th however 
d eni able that both the thinker and the warrior ate indispensable 
for a society. When a thinker stands in the centre of his city 
to preach, the soldier is at the gate to defend that teaching. 
But the thinker has to go a long way to became a teacher 
and a preacher. When he is drafted to fight a war which he 
denounces, he becomes a teacher. When a teacher discovers 
the limits of his teaching, he becomes a ‘pray-er’ It is in the 
act of praying that thinking, teaching, and fighting are rehabi¬ 
litated and unified. Worship in a secular city should reconcile 
the warrior with the thinker. In the Islamic context, there is 
a person and a principle which demonstrate the unity of fighting 
and thinking. The person is Ali ibne Abi Talib, the brother 
and son-in-law of the Prophet, the conquerer of Badr and 
Hunain, Khandaq and Khaiber, and also the preacher of the eso¬ 
teric knowledge of the Holy Word, to whom turn for inspira¬ 
tion and identity the majority of the mystic orders in Islam. 
The principle is that of the holy war. Jihad, which, in its ex¬ 
ternal expression, is war against Kufr and nifaq, and which, 
in its internal form, is war against the forgetful and sinful 
self. The .thinker and the warrior are reconciled in the person 
of the mujahid. The person and the principle are thus made one. 

The third conflict in a secular society, is between “Our 
times’ and “other times" or “all times." All societies, at their 
functional level,- need the exclusive emphasis on “their times"; 
The human truth is not however exhausted in the functional 
complex of a society. “He (man) cannot be the image of God 
if he serves the spirit of his own time”, once wrote Rosenstock.* 
The God of all the worlds should also be the God of all the 
times. However restricted to one or another moment, within 
his limited spatio-temporal existence, man is a symbol of “port¬ 
able" eternity. „ Here we get very close to the significance of 
the t radi tional prayer. .The very objection against it that it is 
traditliiii argues quite eloquently in its favour. Which other 
form could preserve the norm of “all times" than that of the 
traditional worship ? Watch_j:he career of the Muslim peoples: 
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the cakifoatttf/ walttoates, and the civil wars had their day, " 
Muslims M people were not free from the sociological impact 
of the • culture and the time they had found themselves in * 
and thek military and political structure, and the specific- de tails 
of their social complex were not static but changing and adap; 
ting themselves to a diversity of situations and times. But 
what brings about their freedom from one time or another; la 
their canonical prayer, iaiat, its unbreaking continuity and rhy¬ 
thm through centuries. As the moa^gin calls for prayer, all 
the centuries of the Islamic history are drowned and at the 
same time recovered. It is in worship, in its traditional form, 
that one has both this loss and this recovery. Hence, the need 
of extraordinary care in contemplating the new forms of worship. 


There is in a recent Christian work a highly problematic 
sentence: “The churches in their liturgy speak too often about 
an entirely alien world and honestly, we are so much concerned 
and even excited about the world we live in, that we cannot 
waste time and energy on that world/' 9 The author whom I 
know personally and whom I respect for his concern for rele¬ 
vance between worship and society, seems, however, to have 
overstated the matter. For me, it is exactly by occupying one¬ 
self with “an entirely alien world" that one comes home to 
the “world we live in.' There is, within Christianity, a strong 
emphasis, genuine and exploratory, on combining the most se¬ 
cular with the most holy—rock music and pop songs with the 
acclaimations from the Gospel, and secular prayer with (proceed¬ 
ing) the holiest of the Christian rites—the Eucharist. There is 
no such parallel development in Islam. The Muslim prayer is 
far from incorporating the secular idiom. 

Tfie conflicts of contradictory cycles and rhythms, of the 
thinker and the warrior, and of “this time" and “all times" 
are resolved and transcended in worship. It will look strange 
but it is nevertheless true that the secular society, with all its 
denial of the suprahuman and transcendental values, which it, 
should deny at the functional planes, requires the strength of 
its metaphysical centre, the principle of the Hidden Qod, and 
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through realizing the opposition and the unity of the functions 
and their metaphysical centre, the conflict of liturgy and secu- 
larity is overcome. Again, the Manifest God has to be wor¬ 
shipped as Hidden, and the First has to be regarded as the 
Last. And prayer, like speech, has to be at the centre of the 
four opposed movements—the inward and the outward, the 
backward and the forward. The pronouns (the inward dimen¬ 
sion), the nouns (the outward identities), the adjectives (the 
bases of the familiar and the backward) and the imperatives 
(creation of future, and hence, forward) are to be integrated. 
Prayer stands, as it were between, the four points of the Cross, 
between the four books of the Gospel, between the four walls 
of the Kaaba, between the “Two Easts” and the “Two Wests” 
of the Qur'an. It is at this centre that man realizes his ‘ abdiat , 
“servantship”, to God, and through this servantship he is freed 
from all servitude. 

2. Worship of a just God—Worship in an unjust society : 

Worship is not only placed today in a secular society 
wherein God is Hidden, but this society is one wherein God's 
justice is not clear. And this raises the question of worship in 
an unjust , exploitative , and oppressive society. Could the oppressors 
and the oppressed, the exploiters and the exploited, worship 
the same God ? Does worship differ from the rich to the 
poor, from the establishment to the rank and the file of revo¬ 
lution ? It cannot be gainsaid that worship presupposes, and 
by virtue of this presupposition tends to actualize, the ideal 
condition, namely, the perfect unity and justice and understand¬ 
ing between mankind. What then if this ideal condition is per¬ 
petually and deliberately contradicted ? This is also obvious 
that the awareness of the secular society coincides with the 
awareness of the forms of exploitation. (The metaphor of the 
Hidden God is somehow inter-related, in its sociological ex¬ 
pression, with the metaphor of God's justice remaining unclear 
in the world—the consciousness of the secular and the unjust 
thus tend to coincide). How could society, torn by class con¬ 
flict s t sunk ifl race prejudice and battered by extremes of wealth 
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and poverty, wisdom and superstition, propose worship 4ftj§db( 
does aot take stock of these phenomenal coatradtettoas V tH&- 
not Islam start with an equal 1 concern for God j and rqee^EMi 
treme cate was taken at both levels cleansing of heart* ofafl 
“shirk", and cleansing of society of all “zulm". Both ate inter¬ 
dependent. One enforces and realizes the other. The monotheism 


has the inevitable makeup of a perpetual revolutionary. The 
worship of the One and the just God should be expressed In 
a constant struggle to bring about a unified and just society. 


The gap between the ideal principle (worship of the One God, 
equality of all men before Him) and the empirical fact of In¬ 
equality in society comes about, in the Islamic context, to Say 
in the most general terms, on the bases of the two develop¬ 
ments—one, the sociological consequences of an enlarging and 
a self-contradicting social order ; and second, the spiritual con¬ 


sequence of the first, the growing distance between the con¬ 
cepts of “shirk" and “zulm". The theology of revolution 
consists in combining them.—Unity of God cannot be in har¬ 
mony with an unjust social order. 


3. Worship of the One God—Worship in a Plural Society : 

David L. Edwards, in his profound work, ‘Religion and 
Change', tends to take together the secular and the plural society 
as comprising one and indivisible human situation. 10 The meet¬ 
ing point is the principle of openness. It docs not always mean 
enrichment and ‘completing of the incomplete'. It may also 
mean to be wounded and impoverished. Hence, openness is some¬ 
thing fat above and far different from mere coexistence and 
tolerance. A plural society is one which brings together more 
than one tradition, and compels, on account of their together¬ 
ness, that each tradition should have a point of view for an¬ 
other. A certain degree of communication, however minimum 
and a certain amount of bias, however unconscious, between 
traditions, are presupposed in a plural order. But it prewop- 
poses something more : the traditions, thus brought together, 
with the given level of communication and with the given awareness 
of bias, are capable of transcending themselves. The plural 
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society thus assumes “a common human basis" for the different 
and the conflicting txadirio#*- 

The “common human bests*' » both a metaphysical and 
S sociological postulate. The plural-secular society views it func- 
tiqfjjllly. But as all the functions have to be related to their 
metaphysical-metaphorical centre, the sociological, “the com¬ 
mon human basis" should then be the symbol of the meta¬ 
physical, One God. The belief in one God is being objecti¬ 
fied in a plural social structure. What is monotheism theologically 
is pluralism sociologically. The conflict then is between the socio¬ 
logical and the metaphysical symbolism. But is it a conflict ? 
Is it not so, as stated earlier, that what is denied at the level 
of function has to be affirmed at the level of the unifying me¬ 
taphor ? Worship in a plural society has to take into cogni¬ 
zance, therefore, the sociological symbol of One God, and this 
means to look at all worship as authentic. 

The obstacles in the way of realizing this belong to two 
forms of thinking: (1) Religion as a collective identity, and (2) 
Salvation as possible only through one's tradition. And both 
are inter-related. However one argues that the personal piety 
is, in the end, the criterion of salvation, one does not abandon 
the necessity of the primary belonging to the tradition in ques¬ 
tion. The collective identity, so to speak, seems to occupy a 
central place, and from thence flow two ways—one of a his- 
toriclst, collectivistic fetishistic consciousness, and another of the 
existential, subjective and personal religiosity. The centre of 
the collective indentity is however not given up. The plural 
society is exactly at this point a totally different proposition. 

One of the ways to look at the proposition of the plural 
society is to recall, with full awareness of their implications. 
Prof. W. C. Smith's categories (are they categories?) of “nouns" 
and “adjectives”. “The religious life of all mankind", writes 
Prof. Smith, “is to be rightly understood only in terms of ad¬ 
jectives not nouns. " u The “noun" refers to Islam or Muslim, 
with capital I and M, the ideological and the systemai collecti¬ 
ves and identities. The “ adjective" refers to “Islam* and 
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And further, here Prof. Smith take* a decisive step, the qwtt* ,: 
tion of salvation may not depend on “noons”, the primary ce3- 
lective identity, bat on “adjectives", the personal quality cjf 
being faithful. “In any case", he writes, “this much is cleat: 
that those among us, and those among the Muslims and others* 
who wish to maintain this metaphysics of dichotomy must 
certainly now revise it so as to draw the frontier of the saved and the 
damned on some other way than to coincide with the boundary of one's 
own hi s tor ice - religious community. " ,s And the implication is quite 
obvious : that (between all historico-religious communities there 
is another undefined and unfrontiered community (“the group 
of God") of the personally faithful and committed people, and 
(that) they ate bound in their "hidden" (as love of God) op¬ 
posed to the “manifest", acclaimed historico-religious identity). 

The postulate of “adjectives” is thereby a spiritual correla¬ 
tive of the sociological plural society. The spiritual dimension 
precedes and defines the material. The plural society stays at 
the level of the spatial “distribution" of "adjectives" but Prof. 
Smith perhaps intends them to symbolize their spiritual move¬ 
ment towards the Last Day of Judgement. The plural society 
assumes that it is possible to be both Christian and muslim at 
one place , but Prof. Smith writes that it is possible to be both 
Christian and muslim at one time. 13 The spatial and the func¬ 
tional norms of the plural society are again in harmony with 
the temporal and the metaphorical centre. 

It is “from friendship that we learn faith", and friendship in a 
plural society is a metaphor for that invisible group whose in¬ 
dividuals belong to different traditions. The dialogical age, in 
the history of religion, signifies the forms in which this “friend¬ 
ship" becomes visible. 

One of the best prayers, significant for the plural society, 
is, in my opinion, the great prayer of St. Francis of Assisi : 

“Lord, make me an instrument of Thy Peace, Where there is 
hatred, let me sow love; where there is injury, pardon; 
where there is doubt, faith ; wh er e these is despair, hope; 
where there is sadness, Joy ; %4ftce there (feM&a&aess, light," 
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If we ponder over this prayer, we are amazed and uplifted by 
Its logical harmony and by die symmetry of its great ideas. 
The phenomenon of the finitude, and error of man, taken from 
the end to the beginning of the prayer, starts with darkness 
which leads to sadness, and from sadness to despair, from des¬ 
pair to doubt, from doubt to injury and from injury to hatred. 
The phenomenon of the state of bliss, contrary to the former, 
again from the last to the first clause of prayer, begins with 
light which leads to joy, from joy to hope, from hope to faith, 
from faith to pardon, and from pardon to love. The prayer of 
of the Saint of Assisi is both a prayer and a social science, a unity of meta¬ 
phor and function, a Peace between God and Man. Peace is 
return from the outward to the inward, from the form to the 
spirit, from the symbol to its meaning, from Law to Love, 
from Fear to Mercy, from the “noun” to the “adjective”, from 
“heaven and earth” to “God of all the worlds”. And this 
Peace is not our doing. It is gift, “ihsan”, the blessing “beyond 
all measure”, and, in fact, the witnessing of the Freedom of God. 

Could We pray together ? 

What makes us afraid is the immensity of hope in the 
question. But wc should rightly hesitate. Even if we insist on 
praying separately, are our prayers in conflict ? Perhaps not. 
If they are not in conflict, the unity they possess is not of 
the dogmas but of the faithful and committed persons. And 
they are praying together though the form of this togetherness is 
not visible. Those who are Christian (not Christians only) and 
who arc muslim (not Muslims only) are already praying to¬ 
gether, not only in the sense that they are united in their friend¬ 
ship of God but also in their common commitment against the 
false absolutes of our age and against the injustices they engen¬ 
der in the lives of men. If there is no commitment on this, 
even praying together in its literal sense will not be of any use. 
It is with this point of view that our quest for human under- 
Bt amj jfa g , as Dr. Samartha puts it, is “spiritually supported”. 

Should others Merely look on ? 

As Christians and Muslims come together, in trait and 
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hope, la undemanding and ptay«*, and commit themadhrea ;to; 

celebrate the Praises of God and search for the bases of unity 

and peace, should Jews and Hindus, Buddhists and Mandat*; 

look on, with mixed feelings of appreciation >and mistrust ?' 

Should we not help them see the distinction between God and 

Non-God, and, as a matter of fact, this distinction should be 

very clear with us before we preach its clarity to others. Of 

course, a very great part of the human race is either Christian 

or Muslim. But even if there is one single man left watching 

our work, standing away from us, and if we fail to notice 

him, we are lost for “one man is equal to all mankind." 

While we meet here, as Christians and Muslims, we hope 
to reach out, in all modesty, to other men and other faiths, 
in the trust that our God is their God too. And we pray that 
this trust may not be wasted. 

“And God was not such as (it does not behove God) 
to let your faith go in vain." (Al-Quran : 2:144). 
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A Note on the Wahhabiyah 1 


“In the Wadiye Hanifah appeared Musailemah who waged 
war against the Prophet and Islam and was defeated....And in 
the Wadiye Hanifah appeared Mohammad bin ‘Abd-al-Wahhab who 
fought against innovations and superstitions and was trium¬ 
phant” 1 . This observation of Amin al-Rihani in his book, 
Ne/d al-Hadith waMulhaqatuhu, seems to the present writer sig¬ 
nificant. It gives importance to Nejd where the Wahhabi move¬ 
ment sprang up, got momentum and shook the Muslim world, 
and, perhaps, also implies the belief that truth succeeds and 
falsehood is eventually vanquished. Whatever the case, the ad¬ 
vent of Mohammad bin ‘Abd al-Wahhab is a turning-point in 
Islamic history. 

Ibn *Abd al-Wahhab (1703-1787), during the course of his 
travels and studies, came under the influence of Sufism which, 
later, on he almost shook off and followed Ibn Taimiyah, “a bit¬ 
ter enemy of innovations, (who) attacked the cult of saints and 
pilgrimages to tombs” 3 . Ibn Taimiyah was a rebel and contended, 
with all the vigour of his pen and word, with the existing un- 
Islamic practices that had crept into the Muslim society and the 
current philosophic and Sufis tic notions and conceptions that had 
blurred, to a large extent, the flair face of pristine Islam. 
He was against taqlid of all kinds. His call to return to the 
Qur'an and the Sunnah and his emphasis on the right of ijtihad 
was a bold attack on established religious practices and the ex¬ 
isting institutionalised religion. We find the same theme, with a 
determination to make all the necessary changes, elaborated in 
the teasings of Ibn *Abd al-Wahhab and we see to what an 
extent he was a lover and admirer of this thirteenth-century 
rebel (Ibn Taimiyah). That God is not only to be 
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loved aod contemplated but Hit will is to be obeyed is 
the crux of Ibn Taimiyah’s arguments against the philosopher®, 
mutakallimun and sufis. So is the case with, .Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab. Like Ibn Taimiyah his impulse is also moral and he 
seems to believe in a dynamic religio-moral life. His Kitab al- 
Tawbid itself indicates how much he abhors the idea of man in¬ 
voking and seeking the intercession of prophets and saints for 
the fulfilment of his wishes. He considers it totally immoral 
and even condemns it as shirk —a sin which God will never 
forgive. In his Masatl al-Jahiliyab he analyses the stark ignor¬ 
ance of people that prevailed in his native country and, perhaps, 
in the whole Muslim world, and goes so far as to compare the 
situation with that of Arabia before the advent of the Prophet^ 
known as Daur-i-Jahiliyah. Moreover, he seems to claim to be 
acting up to pure sunnah while waging war against the innova¬ 
tions and superstitions that dominated the religio-social life of 
his people 4 . 

Did Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab preach a new religion ? The an¬ 
swer is an emphatic ‘no’. He was a follower of Ibn Hanbal 8 , 
one of the four Muslim Imams, who lived around the middle 
of the ninth century of the Christian era and whose teachings, 
to a large extent, found an elaboration in the system of Ibn 
Taimiyah and his disciple, Ibn al-Qayyim. He rejected many a 
thing. He “rejected the corruption and laxity of the contempo¬ 
rary decline. (He) rejected the introvert warmth and other¬ 
worldly piety of the mystic way. (He) rejected also the alien 
intelleclualism not only of philosophy but of theology” (®). In 
all these rejections nobody can discern the rejection of even a 
single element of Islam. And his was not a new and novel 
attitude. Abu Bakr's famous address La which he recited the; “ 
Qur'anic passage (111, 144....Pickthal; Hyderabad, 1938): ‘Muha- 1 
mmad is but a messenger, messengers (the like of whom) have 
passed away before him. Will it be that, when he dieth or is 
slain, ye will turn back on you t heels ?" and the story of ‘Umar 
Faruq's address to the Black Stone in the Ka'bah that he would 
have never kissed it had he not seen the Prophet holding it in 
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veneration represent the same attitude. Ibn HanbaTs bold stand 
in defiance of the ‘Abbasi Khaltfah in relation to the mu’alab-i 
kbalq-e Qur'an; in the fifteenth-century India Sayyid Mohammad 
Jaunpuri's efforts to build up a Muslim community where Law 
obtained; Sheikh Ahmad Sarhindi's reformatory and consistent 
struggle (sixteenth-seventeenth century India) against the secular 
laxity of Akbar (1556-1605) and Jahangir (1605-1627) and his 
intellectual striving against the conception of Wahdat al-wujud 
as propounded by Ibn al-‘Arabi; the impulse of the sporadic 
puritanical endeavours represented more vigorously by Birgvi 
and his disciple, Kazim Zade, in the sixteenth-seventeenth century 
Turkey—all these show that the founder of the Wahhabi movement 
preached nothing new except that in him is found a sort of 
activism and dynamism and a determination that the medieval 
reformers generally lacked. The following extract from the Notes 
on the Bedouins and Wahabys (J. H. Burckharde— Vol. 11. Henry 
Colburn & Richard Bentley, 1831, pp. 112-113) clearly indicates 
that the Ulama of Cairo did not find in Wahhabi doctrines 
anything against Islam when they came to know the real facts 

“I am strongly warranted in giving this statement, by the 
opinion of the several of the first olemas of Cairo. In the 
autumn of 1815, two envoys were sent to that city by the Wa- 
haby chief, one of whom was a perfect Wahaby scholar. Moham¬ 
mad AH Pasha wished them to give an explanation of their 
tenets to the principal learned men of Cairo; they, in conse¬ 
quence, met repeatedly ; and the Wahaby had invariably proved 
every proposition by a sentence of the Koran, and the Hadyth, 
or Tradition, the whole of which he knew by heart and which 
were of course irrefragable authority. The olemas declared, that 
they could find no heresy in the Wahabys ; and as this was a 
declaration made in spite of themselves, it is the less to be sus¬ 
pected. A book had also been received at Cairo, containing 
various treatises on religious subjects, written by Abd el Wahab 
him#lf: it was read by many olemas, and they declared unani¬ 
mously, tfiat if such were the opinions of the Wahabys, they 
themselves belonged altogether to that creed.” 

Then why so much oppsition to it ? 
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Perhaps, to some extent, the answer may be dtscoveted! 
in the socio-political environment that prevailed in Arabia and 
in the regions that suttounded it, and, to some extent, in the 
fanaticism of the sect that went beyond the true spirit of Islands 
toleration 7 . The present writer does not propose to narrate 
the political and social history of the different parts of the Mus¬ 
lim world before the movement or after; but will merely 
lay down a few points. 

During the medieval period of Islamic history (1258-1798) 
—this assumption is only for the sake of convenience, otherwise 
history knows no defined period on the basis of a specific 
date—Muslim life had reached a stage where one finds Islam 
“almost...coordinate with other aspects of the world's life, father 
than as their coordinator" 8 . In spiritual, intellectual and mun¬ 
dane matters several compromises were made and a sort of equi¬ 
librium came to be established. Undoubtedly there were occa¬ 
sional protests from some quarters, but they were short-lived 
and were ultimately drowned by the majority in favour of the 
status quo. Gradually this equilibrium was replaced by a sort of 
stagnation and cracks began to appear in the system. For “new 
factors must inevitably arise from time to time in every living 
system, since an equilibrium can never be indefinitely sustained.® 
Tensions are the fountain-head of vital systems and "if a state 
of equilibrium in any organism is accompanied by relaxation of 
tension, the usual consequence is that the organism tends insen¬ 
sibly to lower its standards" 10 . This, more or less, actually 
happened in Islam as the medieval centuries rolled on. 


The sectarian dissensions in Islam were also confusing to 
the simple masses who, in course of time, almost forgot the 
spirit of the fundamental teachings of Islam and gave their al¬ 
legiance to the various forms of Islam that had very little to 
do with the basic principles of the simple religion preached by 
the Prophet. Independent creative thinking came almost to an 
end and taqlid became the order of the day. In the name of 
and taqlid moral laxity was justified and social injustices 
were perpetuated. The ‘ulama' who could be the vanguards 
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in upholding the cause of the strict practices of Islamic unita- 
ricmiitm, after slipping into the fold of heterodox Sufi orders, 
sank to a low moral standard. The Sufi's toleration of the local 
usages and practices was admirable, but slowly it got the uppr 
hand at the cost of fundamental characteristics of pristine Islam. 
Amin al-Rihani describes briefly the false beliefs and un-Islamic 
practices that the people of Nejd observed before the advent 
of Ibn Abd al-Wahhab. More or less, the same situation could 
be found in other parts of the Muslim world. He says:— 

"Before the appearance of this Nejdi reformer, the Arabs 
in Nejd, particularly in the eastern part of the Arab Peninsula, 
were immersed in beliefs and practices that had come down 
from Najaf, Ahwaz or rather from Persia. In A'sha the influence 
of Qaramatah prevailed and intercession of graves was consi¬ 
dered above all intercessions and the people gave it the highest 
priority in invocation and worship...And the setded and 
bedouin Arabs both were far from the bases of din and its eter¬ 
nal essence. 

"They went far away from Islam that had come to falsify 
the worship of idols and all deities other than Allah. They had 
returned to the conditions In which their forefathers lived and 
most of them believed in fairy tales deviating from the right 
path....They sought intercession from the stones of tombs.... 
They also, in a way worshipped trees....Some of these trees in 
Nejd, particularly in the caves of Tawiq mountain and Wadiye 
Hanifah, had become very famous... The number of those who 
could read and understand the Qur'an, gradually lessened. The 
Nejdi historian says that ‘the people neglected salat, %akat and 
bajj and did not know even the location of Ka‘bah' ” n . 

For a reformer it is not easy to ask his people to give up 
beliefs and practices which he considers harmful and immoral 
but which they jealously guard as something very precious. He 
meets bitter opposition and suffers for his convictions. More¬ 
over, the vested interests of various types and the fanatic mob 
of the followers also complicate issues. In their zeal for re¬ 
form the Wahhabis declared other Muslims as heretics and, in 


some eases, even infidels. This was extremism. Jihad was de- 




the puritanical practices. This extreme puritanism and the fin r y 
with which it was promulgated tended, in a .way, to deny all 
historical development during the centuries after the days of the 
Prophet and the Pious Caliphs. It was rather unrealistic. The 
alliance oflbn ‘Abd al-Wahhab and his followers with the house 
of Ibn Sa‘ud (1744-1765 ) ensured to a great extent, that prac¬ 
tice would conform with theory, but it might also have given 
sufficient cause for concern to the ruling Ottomans who, undex 
the harassing pressure of the ambitions of Mohammad Ali of 
Egypt, contrived the scheme of asking Mohammad Ali to sup¬ 
press the rising power of the Wahhabis in Arabia. Thus the 
two trouble-hunters would collide and exhaust their energy. 
The same tactics are suspected as being behind the British dip¬ 
lomacy which is said to have connived, in the beginning, at the 
growing organisation of the “Wahhabis” of India, approximately 
during the same period, in the hope that the Sikhs of the Punjab 
and the “Wahhabi” mujahidin would ultimately exhaust themselves 
by fighting against each other. 

Moreover, there were vested interests attached to %amyabs % 
khanqahs and the places and tombs where pious saints were bu¬ 
ried. Wahhabi doctrines made direct or indirect onslaughts upon 
those interests and caused disturbance and disintegration in the 
social and economic situation. And this alarmed people who 
were directly involved in the consequences that would certainly 
follow. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab was not a thinker. He did not evolve 
a system. Yet he has left his mark on Muslim history. He was 
a practical man and courageous enough to undertake the 
purseit of what he cosidered to be the right path. He re¬ 
presented a reaction against the medieval customs and usages 
in Islamic society. He attempted to reform and revitalise it. 
Following the tradition of Ibn Taimiyah, his emphatic call to 
the Qur'an and the Sunnah was a revolutionary trend. His denial 
of taqlid and any intermediary priesthood in matters between 
God and man opened new horizons for creative and dynamic 
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energy. The lethargic passivity created by the blind dependence 
on the intercessions of saints and other superstitions had set a 
seal on the degeneration of the Muslims. He and his move¬ 
ment contributed a lot in rousing people from lethargy by con¬ 
tinuous hammering at their heads, and in spite of an uncom¬ 
promising attitude, neglect of the great barriers history had erec¬ 
ted during the intervening centuries and an aspiration to jump 
back to the purity of the pristine Islam, he and his followers 
created a stir in the stagnant waters. If it is true that for a 
healthy community an ideal to live and die for, is a necessity 
then he provided one and set the Muslims marching towards 
a goal. There is no doubt that it was a daring act which re¬ 
sulted in great upheavals in the Muslim world during the subse¬ 
quent years. Almost all reformist movements in the modern 
period of Muslim history may be traced to this revivalist upsurge 
in Arabia in the middle of the eighteenth century. The most 
outstanding were the Sanusiyah and the Mahdiyah movements 
in southern Libya, equatorial Africa and the Sudan, and those 
of Shari'at-ullah and Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi in India. “Even 
in such distant regions as Nigeria and Sumatra, Wahhabi in¬ 
fluence contributed to the outbreak of militant movements” 1 ". 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, founder of the Aligarh school, who 
had succeeded in breaking the shackles of taqlid, first due to 
his originality of mind and then perhaps, under the influence 
of Shah Tsma'il Shaheed, a staunch supporter and companion of 
Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi, also called himself a Wahhabi. 

Azhar, for long a citadel of conservatism, opposed and 
criticized Rashid Rida and the Salafiya who like the Wahhabis 
“looked back to Ibn Taimiyah as the greatest of medieval 
scholars and acknowledged his authority (and consequently show¬ 
ed) strong sympathies with the tenets and outlook of the Wah¬ 
habis, to the extent, indeed, that they have come to be known 
as ‘Neo-Wahhabis' ” 13 . 

Today, the Wahhabi movement is not so intolerant as it 
was in the beginning. Now it does not reject the medieval 
world but attempts to meet the challenge of the modem world. 
With the discovery of oil irr the 1930's on the borders of its 
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stronghold the challenge has been growing. However, having 
in view a clear trend among the Wahhabis towards more to¬ 
leration, it will be instructive to note how they meet this new* 
challenge. 


APPENDIX I 


Beliefs of Turks and other *Mj<slims Wahhabi Doctrines 

1. That the Prophet, although That the Prophet was a 

dead and buried, has not died mortal who had died as all 

as other mortals, and can in- other mortals, and that at 

tercede with God for his the Last Day he will re¬ 
people. ceive God's permission to 

intercede for his people. 


2. That the Prophet's name should That no name hut God's 
be mentioned in prayer. should be mentioned in 


3. The spiritual authority of the 
Khalifa. 

4. The opinions (Ijma') of the 
four orthodox sects are to be 
believed. 

5. The offering of prayers to 
walis and saints. 

6. Illuminations of shrines of dead 
saints, and prostration at or 
going round their tombs. 


prayer. 

Neither the Ottoman nor 
any other Khalifa has 
spiritual authority. 

The rejection of all (Ijma 1 ) 
after the death of the 
companions of the Prophet. 
No prayers may be offered 
to a wali or saint. 

It is unlawful to illumi¬ 
nate the tombs of saints 
or to prostrate before them. 
In order to maintain this 
doctrine they break up 

tombs, so as to remove 
temptation. 

That women should not 
be allowed to visit graves 
on account of their im¬ 
moderate weeping. 
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7. The celebration of die Pro¬ 
phet's birthday. 

The legality of celebrating 
seven festivals. 

8. The custom of presenting 
offerings at shrines. 

9. The use of rosary when count¬ 
ing the ninety-nine names of 
God. 


They do not observe the 

ceremony. 

Only four festivals should 
be celebrated. 

They regard this as against 
the Moslem faith. 

They count the ninety-nine 
names on their fingers. 


Lavs of Qur’an and Traditions re¬ 
cognised but not enforced 
1. Almsgiving. 


2 . 


3. 


Sumptuary law instituted by 
the Prophet against : 

(a) Wearing of silk. 

(b) Wearing of gold. 

(c) Shaving the beard. 

Use of wine and alcohol, to¬ 
bacco, gambling and magic. 
Continual war with infidels. 


Insisted on by Wahhabi adherents 

Considered obligatory on all 
Moslems. 

Rigidly enforced by Wahhabis 
but discarded by others. 


Forbidden by Wahhabis and 
connived at by others. 

4. Continual war with infidels. The fostering of a material 

and fanatical spirit to 
keep the law in force. 
In the eyes of many 
Wahhabis a non-Wahhabi 
Moslem is far worse than 
a Christian or Jew, as he 
professes to be what he 
is not. 

The Wahhabis objected to many of the abuses which they 
saw hi all towns under the Turkish dominion—e.g., prostitution, 
unnatural vices, treachery and fraud, and the criminal way in 
which the Turkish Qadis administered justice. 

The Shi‘a were condemned by Wahhabis as being infidels 
and pol|te|at6; but the Sunnis were deemed to be the worst of 
all, as being, in addition to polytheists, given to cheating, 
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smoking ^banking, prostitution and sodomy. Polytheism is 
greatest of all crimes ; and by the veneration offered to tf*© 1 
prophet and to saints, etc., and by the offering of prayers a&y\ 
tombs, both Sunnis and Shi*as were reckoned a® polytheists. 


APPENDIX-II 

The system of Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab is said to have de¬ 
parted from that of Ibn Hanbal in the following matters : 

1. Attendanc of public salat is obligatory. 

2. Smoking of tobacco is forbidden and punished with 
stripes not exceeding forty ; the shaving of the beard and the 
use of abusive language are to be punished at the Qadi's dis¬ 
cretion. 

3. Alms (gdkaf) are to be paid on secret profits, such 
as those of trading, whereas Ibn Hanbal exacted them only from 
manifest produce. 

4. The mere utterance of the Islamic creed is not sufficient 
to make a man a believer, so that animals slaughtered by him 
maybe fit for food. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

1. The term “Wahhabiyah” Is taken from the name of the 
founder of the movement. The Wahhabis do not recognise 
it. Sheikh Hafiz Wahba, in liis lecture delivered to a 
group of the Central Asian Society (see Wahhabism in Arabia : 
Past and Present, Journal of the Central Asian Society, Vol. 
XVI, Part IV, 1929, pp. 459-60), says that “the term “Wah¬ 
habism” (or Wahhabiyah), “notwithstanding its world-wide 
significance, is, literally, unknown in Nejd. Probably Turkish 
diplomacy aimed at antagonizing Islam against the people of 
Nejd by representing them as the pioneers of a new form of 
Islam contrary to what had been taught by the four re¬ 
cognized leaders of that religion”. The term has often 
been used to stigmatize religious reformers and to accuse 
them of being proponents of radical religious thought aga¬ 
inst Islam. However, the Wahhabis call themselves al- 
Muwahhidun, 
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2. Rihani, A., Nejd al-Hadith wa Mulhaqatuhu, 2nd ed,, Dar-»- 
Rihani li-Taba‘at wal-Nashr, Beirut, 1954, p. 35. 

3. The Encyclopaedia of Islam , Vol. 11, Leyden, article “Ibn 
Taimiyah”, pp. 421-423. 

4. See Appendix I which is a copy of Appendix II attached, 
to the article. ‘A Brief Outline of the Wahabi Movement’ 
by Phoenix. (Published in the Journal of the Central Asian 
Society , Vol. XVII, Part IV, 1930, pp. 401-16). It shows 
a comparison between the beliefe and practices observed 
by the Turks and other Muslims on the one hand, and on 
the other, the Wahhabi doctrines which are in sharp con¬ 
trast to the former. However, it should be read with cau¬ 
tion as, if one scrutinizes it, one will find a number of 
errors in it. 

5. See Appendix II which shows in what matters the system 
of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, though he was a follower of Ibn 
Hanbal, is said to have departed from that of his Imam. 
(The Encyclopaedia of Islam , article “Wahhabiyah” Vol. Ill, 
Leyden, 1934, pp. 1086-90). This too, is not correct in 
toto. For example, those who have studied the Hanbali 
Madhhab, will realize how incorrect is the statement that 
the Wahhabis, having departed from the Hanbalites made 
the public Salat obligatory. 

6. Smith, W. C., Islam in Modern History, Princeton University 
Press, 1957, p. 42. 

7. It was too much on the part of the Wahhabis to declare 
non-Wahhabi Muslims as heretics and even infidels just on 
the basis of some innovations. Perhaps, they had forgotten 
the treatment and attitude of the Prophet towards the munn- 

fiqun condemned even by the Qur'an. Sheikh Sulaiman b. 
*Abd al-Wahhab, brother of Mohammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
criticized the ‘freedom which Mohammad ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab 
allowed himself in branding other Muslims as heretics. He 
pointed out that among the established principles of the 
Suijnah there is one which says that the ignorant man and 
he who commits a mistake cannot be branded as a heretic 
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unless sufficient evl dence—evidence that leaves m doubt 
the minds erf 1 men—-is given that he who has 
that mistake wanted to dp harm to Iskm. He also 
out that the previous imams of successive* generations had' 
not given any such verdict about a person who Introduced 
innovation into the faith, though they might have disap¬ 
proved of him. Such innovations, Sheikh Sulaiman goes 
on to say, were introduced even before the time of Ahmad 
b. Hanbal but none of the imams branded their inventors 
as heretics or approved of proclaiming them as such; 
action would have seemed grossly iniquitous against other¬ 
wise sincere Muslims." Sheikh Sulaiman's booklet, with 
the title of al-San'aiq at-Ilahiyah Jl-Radd-i al-Wahhabiy ab Is 
available. The opponents of the Wahhabiyah give it much 
importance but they never mention the fact of Sulaiman's 
repentcnce and his return to the fold of his renowned bro¬ 
ther (See Mas'ud ‘Alam Nadwi, Mohammad Ibn Abd aJ 
Wahhab (Urdu), Hyderabad, 1927, p. 38). 

Smith, W. C., Islam in Modern History, Princeton University 
Press, 1957, p. 36. 

Gibb, H. A. R-, Modern Trends in Islam , The University of 
Chicago Press, 2nd ed., 1950, p. 25. 

Ibid. 


Rihani, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
Gibb, op.cit., p. 27. 

Ibid., p. 35. 
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Background & Nature of 
Guru Nanak’s Mission : an 
Islamic Viewpont 


Sikhism is generally considered to be either a synthesis 
of Islam and Hinduism or an entirely new religion different 
from both. But to me both these premises seem to be ques¬ 
tionable. , 

A critical study of Guru Nanak’s lMc> as we nod it in 

the Janam Sakhts and the Guru Granth Sahtk, makes it quite dear 
that he was accepted as a follower of Islam both in India arm 
abroad. That he was also accepted by, at least some people, 
as a Hindu is irrelevant for the purposes of the thesis which 
I am going to propound. In India he was invited to say the 
nama%, and he also agreed to do so, though he left it in the 
middle due to the Imam being unworthy of leading the flayers. , 
No Muslim would ever ask a non-Muslim to say the rikuw'. 

Outside India he was allowed to enter Mecca, and pro¬ 
bably performed the Hajj also, although, no non-Muslim is at-» 
lowed to go there. Me. Leod is perfectly justified in rejecting 
in his book 11 Guru N*nak <md tb» Sikh Rt/iffun", the thesis that 
he had gone to Mecca as one who had falsely and hypocritically 
pretended to be a Muslim. It is hud to believe that an apostle 
of truth and honesty like Nanak, could falsely pretend to be a 
Muslim. But, while Me. Leod doubts the very story of his jour¬ 
ney to Mecca on this ground, I reject the allegation that he 
falsely claimed to be a Musl i m . 

The question, however, enact what vras^the meaning of 
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"No Hindu, no Muslim" with which Nanak started his mission, 
if he was at heart a sincere Muslim. 

Hie answer to this question, depends on the distinction 
between the true-meaning of ‘Islam' and ‘Muslim', and the sense 
In which these words were generally used by all and sundry 
at the time when Nanak started his mission. As is well-known, 
Islam means ‘‘Surrender to God" and a Muslim is "one who 
has surrendered himself to the will of God." It is in this sense 
that the Qur'an calls all the prophets of the world, who came 
before Muhammad, ‘Muslims' and that it was Abraham who gave 
this name to the followers of the true Religion. Abraham, let 
it be remembered, was born more than two thousand years, 
before Christ. 

Prophet Muhammad never claimed to give the world a 
new religion. In the Qur'an God asks Muhammad, "Say that 
I am not a novel messenger." Muhammad taught men to 
surrender totally and absolutely to God (*»IT pi-JI <j .>!»■•* I) 
and to worship none but Him. Faith in One God (Tawhid) and 
tight action (Amal-i-Saleh) were, and still are, the most impor¬ 
tant characteristics of Islam. Anyone who has these character¬ 
istics must be a Muslim. 

It was in this sense that Nanak was not only a Muslim, 
but one of the greatest preachers of Islam in India. 

But during the nine centuries that had passed since the 
death of the Prophet, these words had greatly changed their 
meaning, particularly in India. Muslims had* by this time, be¬ 
come a cultural community and Islam had become, like Judaism, 
the cultural heritage of this particular community. It no more 
meant surrender to God only. Many cultural peculiarities of 
the Arabs, Persians, and the Turks had become the integral 
part of Indian Islam. Muslims were known not by their faith 
fly? action (Iman and ‘Amal), but by their names, dress, lan- 
^mge, customs etc. All Abdullah's were accepted as Muslims, 
all Ishwar Dasses were considered to be non-muslims or Hindus. 
Anyone wearing a sacred thread around his body was a Hindu, 

while everyone who got himself circumcised was a Muslim* 

* ; 






Thctc was nothing much objectionable In 
considered primarily a cultural community. But tp regard 
as a mere communal culture was nothing short of a travesty •*. 
of facts. Islam claimed to be “the Religion" (al-Din or Dharm*), 
or better still Eternal Religion (Sanatan Dharma or al-Din 
qayyim). It claimed that all prophets everywhere had preached 
nothing but Islam, the gospel of complete surrender to God, 
According to the Qur'an, different prophets had done nothing 
but only revived this Eternal Religion, Sanatan Dharma or al- 
Dinal qayyim, whenever it was corrupted by vested Interests in 
different times and climes. This Religion could never become a 
communal culture without its essential nature undergoing a change. 

Islam came to India soon after the death of the Prophet, 


purely as religion, without any cultural or formalistic trappings. 
Those who brought this religion to this Karma bhoomi were saints 
and merchants. They came first to the Malabar area in the 
south of India where they were welcomed with open arms by 
the local people. Prophet Muhammad died in 632 A.D., and to 
quote Mr. Khushwant Singh (from his “A History of Sikhs"):— 

“From the year 636 A.D. onwards, scattered settlements of 
Arab Muslims sprang up in Western India, particularly In Mala¬ 
bar. The new faith was well-received by the people of South 
India. Muslims were allowed to build mosques, those who were 
single found wives, and very soon an Indo-Arabian community 
came into being. Early in the 9th century, Muslim missionaries 
got a notable convert in the King of Malabar. The Muslim 
community grew and spread to the Tamil regions on the east- 
coast. Then Islam spread northwards and more colonies of 
Muslims grew up on the coast of Bombay." 

Islam was essentially a movement of religious reform 
and not the onward march of cultural chauvinism. But thirty 
years after the death of the Prophet, Islam became the religion 
of the Arab imperialists led by the Umayyads, and when Umayyad 
power was at the peak of its glory, i.e. at the beginning of 
the 8th century, India was invaded from the North by a 
deputy of one of the crudest governors of the Umayyad Emperor, 
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Walid bin ‘Abdii Malik. This happended is the year 715 A.D. 
Kushwant Singh's remarks on this new phase of Islam is India, 
are most noteworthy. This is what he says in his "A History 
of the Sikhs" (page 22):— 

"The peaceful spread of Islam was suddenly checked when 
Muslim armies began to invade India. In A.D. 672, the seven¬ 
teen year old Mohammad bin Qasim marched through Baluchi¬ 
stan, and overran the whole of Sindh. The Muslims began to 
be looked upon as foreign Invaders, who had to be resisted, 
and conversion to Islam ceased for sometime. There was a lull 
after Qasim's invasion. The storm burst in all its fury with the 
invasion of Mahmood of Ghazni (971-1030 A.D.), who swept 

across northern India, down to Gujarat.destroying 

Hindu temples wherever he went. Thereafter, invasions by Muslim 
armies became a regular feature of life in North India. But 
neither the succession of victories by Muslim armies, nor the 
massacre of Hindus and the destruction of their temples brought 
many Hindus into the fold of Islam. On the contrary, as would 
be natural in the circumstances, conquest only built up Hindu 
resistance, and the conversions that were made by force were 
followed by reconversions back to Hinduism. The battles of 
Islam were not won by Muslim iconoclasts but by peaceful missionaries '’. 

I would go a step ahead and say that the battles" "of Islam 
won by peaceful missionaries were turned into defeats by Turko- 
Persian cultural chauvinists, who claimed to be iconoclasts. 

From Mahmud Ghaznavi to Babur, i.e. from llth to 16th 
century it was a long story of the consolidation of Muslim im¬ 
perialism in India at the cost of the peaceful spread of Islam— 
the message of strict monotheism and moral purity preached by 
Prophet Muhammad (peace be on him). The Muslim commu¬ 
nity backed by Turko-Perslan Muslim imperialists, became the 
greatest hurdle in the peaceful spread of the original message 
of Islam, which was nothing but total surrender to the Will 
of God. Islam and Muslims thus became mutually antagonistic 
in this sub-continent. It was dear that, if T>l»m was to be prea¬ 
ched once again to the H&du$, Muslim cultural chauvinism 
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and imperialism would lave to la criticised And denounced* Jf 
not tt»t*lly ' itxolkhed. ' 

The Sufis took up this task and had $n consequence 
face the opposition and hostility of many « Muslim emperor. 1 
A section of the orthodox Muslim *Ulama, who represented the 
Muslim cultural chauvinism, also opposed the Sufis bitterly. But 
since almost all these gteat Sufis had come from orthodox Muslim 
families, they could not attract the common Hindus as much as 
they attracted the Muslims. The barrier of Hindu Muslim com¬ 
munal antagonism was too strong to be broken by any mis¬ 
sionary of Islam, however liberal he might be, who belonged 
to the Muslim community. Sheikh Farid, Sheikh Nizamuddin, Shiekh 
Salim Chishti and Khwaja Moinuddin, all did their best to break 
this barrier. But they were successful only partially. The majo¬ 
rity of those who came to them for spiritual guidance belonged 
to the Muslim community. 

The need of the hour was the emergence of a Sufi from 
within the Hindu community itself. Only such a Sufi could con¬ 
vince the Hindus that he had nothing to do with Muslim cul¬ 
tural chauvinism. 

Tlie Bhakti movement, which swept the length and breadth 
of India during the 14th and the 15th centuries, was a sort of 
feeble answer to this challenge. The Bhaktas, by and large, 
were unable to retain the purity of their monotheism, as was 
done by Prophet Muhammad. The concept of a personal God, 
which was a refutation of the monism of the Vedanta, very often 
degenerated into anthoropomorphism, due to their belief 
in Avtarvad. What they generally preached was not the 
pure Monotheism of Prophet Muhammad, which was the last 
stage of perfection of the religious concepts of the Ultimate Reality, 
The object of their loving devotion was some incarnation of 
Vishnu, the Hindu God of preservation. 

It was at this stage that Guru Nanak was bom in 146&, 
a s a perfect answer to the challenge of his times. He was a 
staunch monotheist, who openly and unambiguously denounced 
avtarvad and polytheism, as well as the doctrine of an impersonal 
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non-ttanseendenral God, propounded by the Vcadantists. His Bam 
was a perfect echo of the call of Prophet Muhammad to have 
faith in one God and to surrender to His will, from wtihin 
the Hindu community itself. Here was a perfect Muslim, i.e. 
one who had surrendered himself to the will of God, born in 
a Hindu family, who refused to renounce his Hindu heritage 
as most other Muslims of his age did. 

Persons of the type of Guru Nanak usually got themselves 
formally converted to Islam and became a part and parcel of 
the cultural group formed by Indian Muslims, severing all their 
ties with the cultural group constituted by the Hindus. Hindus, 
quite naturally, disowned all such persons, although, there was 
ample scope in the catholicity of Hinduism to own monotheists 
of the Islamic type. Nanak was, front the very beginning, a 
missionary of monotheism. He knew that it was not in the 
interest of his mission to disown the cultural group in which 
he was born. No religious teacher or prophet of any signi¬ 
ficance had ever done this before him. The Qur'an tells us that 
all prophets Including Muhammad had addressed those whom 
they wanted to reform religiously, with the words : “O my 
People" or “O my nation". Muhammad himself never cut him¬ 
self away from the cultural group in which he was born. He 
accepted all those cultural traits of the Arabs which did not 
come into conflict with his message of monotheism. Many 
of the religious rites in Islam were already in existence in 
pre-lslamic Arabia. 

Nanak also did the same. But he knew that to call him¬ 
self a Hindu in the formalistic sense was as much fraught with 
danger for his mission as to call himself a Muslim. Cultural 
and communal barriers created by the labels of ‘Hindu’ and 
- 'Muslim' had to be broken, if India was to be converted to 
monotheism and not just subordinated to Muslim imperialism. 
” Hence, there was no way out for Nanak but to start with the 
revolutionary declaration " of “There is no Hindu and no Musal- 
man.” 

The Muslim Sufis knew right from the beginning that 
Nanak's mission was not tifttch different from theirs. Hence 
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efforts of the Sikh gurus and the liberalising influence of -the 
Sikh religious movement, although the success of this movement' 
was not in their best political interest. Had the Sikh gurus suc¬ 
ceeded in converting the majority of Indians to the doctrine of 
monotheism and human brotherhood, it would have resulted ha 
the unity of all Indians against foreign invaders and imperia¬ 
lists, as well as their ultimate ouster from India. Perhaps, the 
Mughal imperialists were not fully aware of the implications of 
the Sikh religious movement in the beginning and considered 
it to be merely one of the innumerable Hindu panths and sam- 
pradayas which could only agree to disagree among themselves. 

The persecution of the Sikhs, which started with the acce¬ 
ssion of Jehangir and the martyrdom of Guru Arjan, was strictly 
political in nature and had nothing to do with religious consi¬ 
derations. As is well-known, it was the alleged support of guru 
Arjan for the rebel son of Jehangir, Khusru, in the year 1606, 
that turned the fourth Mughal emperor against the Sikhs. But 
it would also be worthwhile to remember that according to 
Khushwant Singh (in his “A History of the Sikhs" Vol. 1 
page 60, 61) “Among his tormentors was a Hindu banker whose 
daughter’s hand Arjan had refused to accept for his son. Among 
those who tried, in vain, to intercede on his behalf was the 
Muslim divine, Mian Mir." The persecution of the later gurus 
too was always on political grounds. 


The orthodox Muslim Ulema who were more interested in 
the preservation of the Shari'ah with its Arabian background, 
quite naturally frowned upon this new movement, which, not¬ 
withstanding its affinity with the Hindus, appeared more like a 
heretical sect of Islam, whose heresy lay in Interpreting Islam 
anew within the ftamework of Hindu culture. 

The Hindu Pundits had already felt threatened by this 
movement. According to Khushwant Singh : “These measures 
aroused the hostility of the Brahmins, who saw the size of their 
flocks and their incomes dwindling. They began to persecute 
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die Sikhs, and when their own resources failed, reported against 
Amar Das to the Emperor. When Akbar refused to take action 
against the Guru, they bribed officials to harass the Sikhs." 
(A History of the Sikhs, p. 54). 

It is thus dear that the only group which sided with the 
Sikh Gurus to the end, was that of the Muslim Sufis, 
whose aim was the same as the Sikh gurus, viz. to preach 
the essentials of Islam without bothering much about its Turko- 
Persian or Arab cultural trappings. It is not without signifi¬ 
cance that Guru Arjan invited, of all people, Hazrat Mian Mir 
of Lahore to lay the foundation stone of Hari Mandir at Chowk 
Ram Das, which was later known as Amritsar. Mian Mir was 
no ordinary Sufi. He was later to become the Pir of emperor 
Shahjehan. It is also not without significance that Hafiz Adam 
a Naqshbandi Sufi, who belonged to the same Sufi order as 
Sheikh Ahmed Sarhindi, fought side by side with Guru Tegh 
Bahadur against the Mughal forces, which represented Muslim 
imperialism. 

As I have already pointed out, Muslim imperialism was 
the greatest enemy of Islam in India. The political interest of 
the Muslim imperialists demanded that India should not be 

united under the banner of Islamic monotheism and human bro¬ 
therhood and equality, because, in that case, they would either be 
thrown out of the seat of power or would have to live on 

equal terms with the -indigenous population. A group of ortho¬ 
dox ‘Ulama, to whom Nanak refers as the Qav^t and the Mullah, 
always supported Muslim imperialism, with the best of intentions. 
Their upbringing and education was such that they could not 
but look at Islam in its non-Indian context. The So-called Mus¬ 
lim culture, which was nothing but the Arabo-Turko-Persian 

shell, grown, due to the accident of history, around the uni¬ 
versal monotheistic kernel of Islam, was as T dear to them, if 
j n °t mote, as the eternal message of Prophet Muhammad. Their 
interest lay in preserving and perpetuating this shell which, in 
their opinion, must carry the kernel within, rather than 
the kemal itself. And since the Muslim emperor were 

die custodians of this shell,™iheit interest coincided with the 
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interest. of the Muslim Kings, the greater part of the 
Muslims too, due to their haring been denationalised and taugitt^ 
to equate Islam with the so-called Muslim cvftUre, looked Uwi.1 
greater awe at the Muslim kings and the ’Ulama who supported 
them. Thus it may be said that the Muslim kings, the 'Ulama 1 
who supported them, and a large part of the Indian Muslim 
community were the greatest obstacles in the propagation off es¬ 
sential Islam among the Hindus at large, which was the mis¬ 
sion of the Sufis. 


So much was identical in the essentials of Islam and the 
essentials of Sikhism that the Sufis and the Sikh gurus found 
themselves, quite naturally, on the same platform. The Sufis 
felt that the spread of Sikhism was essentially the spread of 
Islam. Hence, they supported the Sikh gurus. But the Muslim 
kings and the ‘Ulama who supported the kings, felt that the spread 
of Sikhism meant the gradual erosion of the so-called Muslim 
culture, which was the bulwark of Muslim imperialism in India. 
So they tried to crush Sikhism. 

Similarly, those among the Hindus who were interested 
only in the preservance of Hindu culture, or Indian culture, 
and were not afraid of the new Islamic wine in the old Hindu 
bottle, did not oppose the Sikh gurus, and they constituted 
the larger part of the Hindu community. But those of the 
upper castes who knew that the spread of Sikhism meant the 
end of their cultural and social domination, opposed it bitterly— 
as bitterly, if not more, as the Muslim imperialists. 

The clear implication of what I have said above is that 
the common ground between Hinduism and Sikhism was, by 
and large, culture, while the common ground between Islam 
and Sikhism was, by and large, religious belief and attitude. 
Sikhism thus might, to a large extent, be described as Hindu Islam , 
which was quite distinct from Indian Islam patronised by 
Muslim imperialists. ' 

Hie cultural similarity between Hinduism and Sikhism is 
well-known. As far as the ideological similarity between Sikhism 
and Islam is concerned, that too is not totally unknown. Yet, 
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I would like to highlight in particular a few points ia tibia 
connection. 

The basic creed of Islam, La Ilaha Wallah (l.e. there is no 
god, except the one Supreme Being) is also the sine qua non 
of Sikhism or the religion of guru Nanak. The Guru Granth 
Sakab lays as much emphasis on monotheism as the Qur'an does. 
This is too well-known to be reiterated or proved by quo¬ 
tations. But what is, perhaps, not equally well-known, or em¬ 
phasised, is the fact that the one God or Ek Onkar of Sikhism 
is also a Purakh or person, with innumerable good attributes 
as is the case with the Allah of Islam about whom the Qur'an 
tells us that “He has many good names" (Lahul Asma'ul husna). 
He is in neither religion just an attributeless Cosmic Soul (Nir- 
gun Brahma) which is in the last analysis, identical with the 
universe itself. 

All the attributes of God given in moot mantra> are also 
there in the Qur'an. Ek is Ahad, Sat Nam is At Haq t Karta 
is Khaiiq, Purakh is Nafs or Wajh, Akal Murat is Have la 
yemut, Ajunt is lam yalid »>a lam yoolad, Nirbhaay is la yakhafu , Nir- 
vair is la yastfim, Gur is Hadi and Prasad is Rahim. The paral¬ 
lelism is not confined to the mool mantra. It could cover the 
whole of Guru Granth Sahab. 

The emphasis on the name of God in Sikhism is not much 
different from the emphasis on divine attributes or Asma’ul husna 
of Allah in the Qur'an. Nam Smran is the same as Wavjsarisma 
rabbik (remember the name of thy Lord). This Ek Onkar or 
Allah, who has both negative and positive attributes, is not 
merely to be realised through giyan marg , as was the case with 
the impersonal Nirgun Brahma of Vedanta. He is, on the other 
hand, to be felt by constant prayer on jap ot^Ibadat. He is to 
be prayed to not only at formal prayer or jap or Ibadat, but 
His true devotees are those who remember Him standing, sitting 
and in their beds ( ya^kurunallah qiyaman wa qu'oodan va *ala 
jmubikim ), according to the Qur’an. 

But according to both Islam and Sikhism, it is not enough 
to have faith in God and to remember his name or to pt*T 
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to Him. ‘Amale-Saleh or tight action must go side by side 
with Iman, Le. faith, and ’Xb&dat, he. prayer.' Guru Arjan hiss' 
beautifully expressed this idea in his Sttkh Marti in the following 
couplet s 

Sab dharmon main sresbt disarm 

Hart ka »am jap, nirmal karat 

Both Islam and Sikhism reject the theory of divine incarna¬ 
tion or avtarvad , and this is one of those peculiarities of the 
two religions which did not allow them to give unqualified 
support to the Bhakti movement of the Vaishnavite saints, of 
the 14th and the 15th Centuries. 

Rejection of Avtarvad naturally leads to the Islamic concept 
of 'Ki salat or divinely inspired religious teachers who were, for 
all their moral perfection, human beings like others. Nanak 
calls himself "the lowliest of the low" in the Guru Granth 
Sahab, while Muhammad is exhorted in the Quran to declare 
“I am nothing but a man like you." (Innama ana basharm 
mishtkum). 

I may also mention here in passing that the formal pra¬ 
yertime of the Sikhs is the same as the time of Tahajjud prayer 
in Islam ; and Tahajjud , though not obligatory on every Muslim, 
is accepted by all Muslims as the most effective of all prayers. 
Similarly, Dashwand of Sikhism is not much different from ‘Ushr 
of Islam, both of which mean 10%. 

As for the moral injunctions of the two religions, I can 
say with confidence that they are exactly the same in both cases. 

Neither of them is prepared to accept that any human being, 

not even a prophet or a Guru, can ever rise above normal con¬ 
siderations. Amoral spiritualism or mere gjyan without nirmal 
karma is abhorred by both. It is also noteworthy that both 

Islam and Sikhism have tried to avoid extremism (like turning 
the other cheek of Christianity and the non-killing of animals 
even for food, preached by Buddhism and Jainism) in their 

moral teachings. There is hardly any difference between krit 
kartu of Guru Nanak and amai-4-sakh of Islam. 

It may not be out of place here to point out a false dis- 
huction which some Sikh writers have seen between Islam and 
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Sikhism. They ate under the false impression that the position 
of the prophet of God in Islam is not much different from the 
position of the Son of God In Christianity, both of whom can 
act as saviours of those whose hit or ‘amal is not saleb or right, 
merely because of their faith in the Prophet or the Son. 

This is, however, absolutely wrong. The Qur'an has made 
it abundantly clear that no one can intercede with God except 
with His consent {man ^alla^i yashfa'u indahu ilia bi i^nih). In 
another verse the Qur'an goes a step further and declares that 
all shafa’at or intercession is in the hands of God only (lillahish 
$hafa*atu jami‘a). Prophet Muhammad clearly told his daughter 
Fatima that he would not be able to save her from the wrath 
of God, if her * amal or krit was not saleh or right. 

I would also like to point out that Guru Nanak's remark 
in Mecca about his feet being turned in the direction where God 
was not, was a practical reminder of a basic truth enshrined 
in the following vase of the Quran : 

“In whatsoever direction ye turn, there shall ye find the 
face of Allah”, and “It is no virtue to turn your face to the 
East or the West.” 

There are, however, two very important theological points 
on which Nanak seems to disagree with Prophet Muhammad. 
One is the finality of Muhammad's prophethood, and the other 
is the Islamic concept of life-after-death. Nanak seems to be 
speaking like a prophet and he also seems to be supporting the 

concept of the transmigration of souls, which finds no place in 
the Qur'an. 

In connection with the first, I may be allowed to point 
out that Nanak never claimed to be a prophet. Khushwant 
Singh says, “Nanak accepted for himself the status of a teacher, 
but not a prophet”. (A History of Sikhs, page 41). Sardar 
Ishax Singh also points out on page 112 of his book ‘The Phi¬ 
losophy of Guru Nanak’ that "His bani was thus the divine reve¬ 
lation, but not in the sense that he claimed himself as an in¬ 
carnation of God or that whatever he uttered was a verbatim 
dictation of God.” Muhammad too never claimed to he an 
incarnation of God or a savfOBr of the sinners in the sense in 



which Christ is believed by most Christian to be their saviour. 
Yet, be did claim that those of his utterances 
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the Qur'an were the verbatim dictation of God, The other part 1 
of his utterances, which was not the verbatim dictation of God, 
is known as Hadith. The finality of the prophethood of Muha¬ 
mmad only means that the period of the verbatim dictation of 
God is now over, but not the age of divinely-inspired gurus 
like Nanak. 

As for the eschatology of Guru Nanak, he does seam to 
accept the concept of Karma and the theory of the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls, which is opposed to the Islamic concept of the 
Hereafter. Yet, it is hard to say with any definiteness that he 
preferred the cyclical theory of spiritual existence, given by Hindu 
philosophers, to the linear theory of spiritual progress, enun¬ 
ciated by Islam. To me it seems that he lays more emphasis 
on reforming the concept of Karma rather than supporting or 
refuting it. However, the theory of Karma as reformed by Guru 
Nanak, comes very dose to the Islamic concept of life after death. 


Karma in its classical formulation renders belief in God 
and His grace redundant. But in Nanak's formulation karma 
is subservient to God’s mercy and will. That is why the Guru 
Granth Sahab does not elaborate this theory. The Sikh formu¬ 
lation of Karma comes very close to Islamic eschatology which 
lays more emphasis on God's grace and mercy and the linear 
progress of the human soul in a non-temporal, non-spatial world 
beyond death, and rejects the automatic and mathematically cal¬ 
culated rewards or punishments of good and bad deeds in a 
cyclical existence which has neither a beginning nor an end. 

I cannot, however, ignore the striking similarity of the nu¬ 
merous descriptions of the Hereafter in the Guru Granth Sabab, 
with what has been said about heaven and hell, particularly the 
latter, in the Qur'an. I give only two quotations from the Guru 
Granth Sahab which have been cited by Dr. Gopal Singh In hi® 
short but admirable book on Guru Nanak. Here are the quo¬ 
tations : 

“The false ones find no refuge, their faces are blackened. 
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and they are marched off to hell." This is almost a literal trans¬ 
lation of the following three verses of the Qur'an :—- 

1- Taq'dat bihimul asbab (they will lost all hopes), 

2. Seeat wujhuliazina kafaru (the faces of the evil ones 
will be blackened), 

3. Wasiqallatfna kafaru ila jabannama samara (the evil ones 
will be marched off to hell in groups). 

The above quotation is from Asa M.I. Var, Pouti 2. Ano¬ 
ther equally significant quotation is from Maru M.I.6. :— 

“Hereafter one has to cross the sea of Fire with its 
poisonous flames, and there no one, save for one's soul, keepeth 
company with one. Yes the sea of fire blazeth, its waves leap¬ 
ing high and the egocentric is cast into it and he roasteth 
therein." 

Nanak, no doubt, also refers to transmigration of souls. 
But his faith in the mercy of God, which can, break the chain 
of karma in a moment is much stronger. He seems to be much 
more at home with a compassionate and merciful God than with 
a creator who must not, and, perhaps cannot, interfere in the 
working of the inexhorable law of karma, that leaves little hope 
for one who has passed the major part of his life in sin. 

The Sikh Gurus who followed Nanak seem to be fully 
aware of this natuie of the mission of Guru Nanak. This is 
why they were, notwithstanding the catholicity of their out¬ 
look and the close affinity with the Hindu culture, so keen to' 
preserve the ideological purity and distinctness of the reiligious 
tradition handed over to them by the great Guru. Guru Arjan’s 
compilation of the Guru Granth Sahab and Guru Govind Singh's 
organisation of the Wahguru ka Khalsa for Wah Guru ki Fateh, 
were meant for this very purpose. The Khalsa was created to 
fight not only against the tyrannical rule of the Mughals, but 
also to save the Sikhs from merging irrevocably and indisting- 
uishably in the Hindu, community, having lost all their ideolo¬ 
gical moorings. 

This is the rationale of the five K's, which have so re¬ 
markably succeeded in preserving the separate identity of the 
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Sikhs, beside their symbolical value. There have been other ■ 
monotheistic sects among the Hindus such as the Arya Samaj. 
But since no conscious effort was made to preserve their separated ' 
identity, they very soon merged into the mainstream of the 
Hindu way of life and had to soften their iconodasm if not to 
give it up altogether. ; Sikhism alone has consistently refused 
to make a compromise regarding its fundamental doctrines of 
the Unity of God and the brotherhood of mankind, which am 
also fundamental principles of Islam, Who knows what historic role 
is in store for the Sikhs, in the days to come ? 
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Great Britain and the Near East 
—After World War I : 

H« St. John Philby as Chief British Representative in Transjordan 


In the early 1920's, it was still an unresolved question in 
British official circles whether Transjordan should be allowed to 
develop as an independent Arab state or whether matters had 
to be arranged to permit ultimate control over Transjordan's 
affairs by Great Britain. Arrayed on the side of independence 
were the statements made by Sir Winston Churchill in 1921 as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, when Transjordan came into 
being as a separate territorial entity, as well as subsequent de¬ 
clarations based on the Churchillian posture. The attitude and 
work of the Chief British Representative in Transjordan from 
November, 1921 to April, 1924, H. St. John Philby, also sup¬ 
ported independence. 

In an adversary relationship to this position were the pro¬ 
cedures and self-identified prerogatives of agencies like the Colo¬ 
nial Office and the Treasury as supported especially by clerks, 
on the third level of authority, who formed the basic backs on 
which the government's bureaucratic system rested. The govern¬ 
ment of Palestine also played a role against independence, al¬ 
though it is not clear whether it did so as an arm of the im¬ 
perial government or on, an entirely voluntary basis. The per¬ 
sonality and interests of H.St. John pfelby reacting to the pres¬ 
sure displayed by the forces of control also, paradoxically, fur¬ 
nished aid to these elements. 

J By the middle of 1920's, the question was settled by what 
ght ironically be called a compromise. Verbal support was 
given by British officials to tKe development of an independent 
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bm m reafity Transjordan was placed la ft 
tion of tutelage, to be kept there throughout the 
on the grounds of need for sound finance and* effective sc 
It is the interest of this paper to use the experience of the 
Chief British Representative, H. St. John Philby, as a case study 
highlighting the development and nature of this policy. It is also 
hoped that it will provide a new perspective for an understand¬ 
ing of British relations with Transjordan ahd the Near East in 
the formative years after World War I. 

n 


In 1921 while the Cairo Conference was taking place, Ab¬ 
dullah, second son of Husain, King of the Hijaz, arrived in 
Amman with a group of followers supposedly planning to at¬ 
tack the French in Syria for ousting his brother, Faisal, from 
the ruling position in that country. Winston Churchill, as Sec¬ 
retary of State for the Colonies, decided to try and solve this 
threat to the peace of the region by establishing an administra¬ 
tive unit in the territory east of the Jordan separate from Pales¬ 
tine and recognizing Abdullah as head of the government in 
that area for six months subject to the supervision of the High 
Commissioner in Palestine. 

At the end of the six-month period matters seemed not 
to be going well and Abdullah's supersession was discussed 
seriously. On the advice ofT. E. Lawrence, however, his posi¬ 
tion was reaffirmed and in the fall of 1921 H. St. John Philby 
was appointed Chief British Representative in Transjordan to 
help Abdullah from getting into trouble again. 1 

When he was appointed, Philby was a member of the 
Indian Civil Service without a post. Only a few weeks pre¬ 
viously he had left his position of Advisor to the Minister of 
the Interior in Iraq as a protest against the idea that British 
officials in Iraq should exert their influence for the election of 
Faisal as ruler of Iraq in the wake of the Cairo Conference. 
Philby believed, the Cairo Conference notwithstanding, that 
Great Britain should take a neutral position in any election held 
for the purpose of giving the people of Iraq the chance to de¬ 
cide who they wanted as their leader and he refused to follow 
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the policy of official partiality foi Faisal. Because of Fhllby’s 
attitude. Sit Percy Cox, as High Commissioner, replaced him 
as Advisor to the Minister of the Interior and Philby went on 
leave status. It was while in this uncertain situation, not quite 
out of the administration of Iraq, but thinking that he would 
have to return to India, when he was ordered in October to 
fly to Jerusalem via Amman en route to London. Philby’s name 
had been put forward for the position of Chief British Repre¬ 
sentative in Transjordan and Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Win¬ 
ston Churchill, as well as Abdullah, wanted to talk with him 
before Churchill made the appointment. 3 

It is not clear who suggested Philby for this post. Philby 
thought that T. E. Lawrence had been his supporter. 8 At any 
rate, Phllby's excellent knowledge of Arabic, the work of his 
mission into Central Arabia during 1917-1918 in an attempt to 
induce Ibn Saud to become more active militarily against the 
Turks and their Arab allies, his record of hard work in Iraq, 
plus his ability and willingness to stand up against bureaucratic 
pressure, all counted for him in the consideration leading to 
Winston Churchill’s decision to offer him the post. The fact 
that he was known to be argumentative, that he had an affinity 
for exploration and travel, as well as an interest in studying and 
preserving ancient monuments, which might militate against pro¬ 
per handling of the details of his office, as well as the fact that 
he had already exhibited an independently minded opposition to 
official policy which might make it difficult for him to work 
as team member, were all known but overruled. 4 

Philby arrived in Amman in November, 1921, Full of hope 
and confidence. Much to his liking, both Sir Herbert Samuel 
and Sir Winston Churchill seemed to agree with Philby during 
his interviews with them that the post of Chief British Repre¬ 
sentative in Transjordan carried a wide range of independence 
and judgement with it. -6 Generally speaking, Philby's respon¬ 
sibilities were to see that the Amir Abdullah and Abdullah's 
government kept the peace in Transjordan, prevented raids ac¬ 
ross rnc frontier of Palestine, and governed in a way which 
Great Britain, as the mandatory" power, could justify to the League 
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was to carry oat his responsibilities consistent -with the Idea that 
Transjordan was to develop as an independent Arab state.* In 
a letter to his wife, dated November 29, 1921, be wrote, **At 
any rate I have no one to Interfere with me and can do as I 
like." 7 A few months later, on February 22, 1922, he wrote 
to Gertrude Bell that : 

“My functions as C.B.R. are purely ambassadoral... The 
. Palestine Government has, of course, no locus standi, over 
here and in matters such as extradition it deals with,die 
Trans-Jordan Government through me. I am directly under 
the H. C. but have nothing to do with the Palestine Go¬ 
vernment. 

You will see from the above that the Government here la 
a fully fledged independent Arab show. It is poor, but 
is struggling gamely against its disadvantages and I -hope 
before long it will be rewarded with complete success.I 
frequently advise but I do not lash myself when it is not 
followed as I am convinced that the Arabs will never suc¬ 
ceed in setting up a Government unless they are allowed 
to leam wisdom from their mistakes.” 8 
To help prevent the death of this Arab government in its 
infancy for lack of sustenance, a grant-in-aid from the imperial 
treasury was to be made, but, in the words of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Sir Winston Churchill, Great Britain look¬ 
ed “forward to the time when the Trans-Jordan revenues, like 
those of Palestine, will not only contribute to, but ultimately 
meet in full, all civil and military charges." 9 In the meantime, 
however, Philby was given a wide latitude in the disbursing and 
accounting for the money thus granted to Transjordan. In Ms 
diary under the date of December 19, 1921, Philby wrote: 

...my affairs are practically settled in away most satisfactory 
to myself. Sir H. certainly approved of the whole of my 
proposals for the concentration of the Administration of 
responsibility for the C.O. vote for Trans-Jordan in myself 
and, M anticipation of a branch bank being opened at 
Amman I am to open a separate account with the Anglo- 
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* Egyptian Bank at Jerusalem. The Palestine treasury’ will be 
relieved of all concern with the T. J. vote & (and) I shall 
submit my accounts direct to the H.C.— a small lump sum 
grant being made from my vote to Palestine for the ser¬ 
vices of the H.C. etc. but no officers or clerks serving 
outside T. J. to be debted to it. 10 


Even in terms of staff, Philby got what he wanted. To 
help him carry out his responsibilities he requested and obtained 
permission to employ a staff of two British assistants and three 
clerks. He also had the privilege of requesting help for the 
Amir's government from the Royal Air Force units in the country 
and he acted as paymaster from the grant-in-aid to a military 
contingent called the Reserve Force, which was lead by a British 
officer, Lt. Col. Frederic C. Peake. This Reserve Force was 
the main.stay of the policing power in Transjordan ; later it was 
transformed into the military organization known as the Arab 
Legion. As matters turned out, Philby was able also to exer¬ 
cise influence over the Amir through granting the Amir loans 
or advances from savings on the grant-in-aid account used to 
finance the military force just noted. 11 

At the end of his first year in office, Philby could claim 
that he had successfully carried out his responsibilities for that 
period. During the autumn and winter of 1922-23 Great Britain 
agreed with Abdullah, subject to the approval of the League 
of Nations, to “recognize the existence of an independent Go¬ 
vernment in Trans-Jordan under the rule of His Highness Amir 
Akdullah....provided such government is constitutional and places 
His Britannic Majesty's Government in a position to fulfill their 
international obligations in respect of the territory by means 
of an agreement to be concluded between the two Govern¬ 
ments." 1 * On May 25, 1923, the High Commissioner travelled 
to Amman and confirmed Great Britain's formal recognition of 
Transjordan's independence with a public statement which de¬ 
clared, in part, that the British government “endeavours not to 


Sere with the administration of the Amir, whose mdepen- 

t has become an established fact..." 18 

Writing -to his Mother, Philby, on this occasion, in a 
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fetter Jow 2, 1923 reported thus : • * !-/ „ 

The Chief event of the recent past in our part 
vro44 has been the declaration of the independ 
Trans-Jordan at a great ceremony which'took place at, the?' 
Amiris camp on the 25th. The High Commissitmer lar^li 
Lady Samuel and the Claytons came over for the occasion; 
and the H.E. (sic) made a long speech, but never a word; 
of praise or appreciation of me ! However, Abdullah in. 
his speech thanked me publicly for my efforts to secure; 
the independence of the country.... 14 , 

Although it is difficult to trace a direct connection, die 
absence of any praise or even mention of Philby In the High’ 
Commissioner's speech at Amman was in keeping with the fact, 
that the recognition of Transjordan's independence, hedged as< 
it was by conditions, included an element of pettiness and rebuff 
from the Middle East Department of the Colonial Office, as 
well as the Treasury, to the work of the Chief British Repre¬ 
sentative. Philby began to sense this attitude as it became ap¬ 
parent in the late summer and fall of 1922 that Abdullah should 
go to England to negotiate the formal recognition of Transjcxtv, 
dan’s independence. Writing to his wife on August 10, 1922, 
Philby noted that the Colonial Office did not want him to re¬ 
sign and at the same time they did not want to accept his' 
policy. 15 A desire to play down Phiiby's position became even' 
stronger during the course of the negotiations leading to the. 
formal recognition of Transjordan wherein Philby seems to have 
played a relatively small part ; most of the negotiations, as a 
matter of fact, being conducted by Sir Gilbert Clayton, Chief 
Secretary of the Palestine Government. 18 Moreover, as part of: 
this formal recognition, and after Transjordan had agreed to a 
number of stipulations, whatever grant-in-aid money was given 
to Transjordan in the financial year 1922-23 was to be distri- j 
buted in installments to the government of Transjordan through 
the Chief British Representative and not from the Chief British < 
Representative to the Reserve Force and the Amir as in the* 
past. . 

Among other things, there is evidence that this change in 
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the way the grant-in-aid was to be distributed was influenced 
by pique on the part of the Treasury, the Middle East Depart¬ 
ment of the Colonial Office, the High Commissioner, and the 
government of Palestine, with respect to trouble caused them 
by philby's attitude toward what he thought were the financial 
and economic privileges of Transjordan considered as an indepen¬ 
dent Arab state. For example, the Treasury's position was that 
regardless of what sum was given to Transjordan as a grant-in- 
aid only that portion should be disbursed which represented 
the difference between what the government of Transjordan 
could collect and what it needed to spend. The Treasury, there¬ 
fore, wanted Philby to make a thorough investigation of the 
financial situation of the government of Transjordan in terms 
of what it collected in revenue, what it should or could collect, 
as well as how and for what it spent its money. It even fur¬ 
nished the Chief British Representative with the appropriate forms 
for the recording and transmission of the results of his investiga¬ 
tion. Philby's reply was that not only was the submission of 
actual accounts of revenue and expenditure of Transjordan im¬ 
possible under existing conditions ; it was undesirable for the 
establishment of a self-supporting, independent, Arab state as 
the aim of the British government. He also stated that while he 
controlled the disbursement of the grant-in-aid funds, he was 
not In the same position in relation to the revenue and expen¬ 
diture of the Transjordan Government. 17 

As Chief British Representative, Philby considered himself 
responsible for the administration of the grant-in-aid, primarily 
for the financing of the Reserve Force, while the Transjordan 
Government controlled the local revenues and, generally speaking, 
used such funds for the maintenance of the civil administration 
of the country. In his opinion, this system was a natural out¬ 
growth of the existing situation and enabled him to exercise 
enough control over affairs in Transjordan so that the frontiers 
of Palestine were protected, peace reigned in Transjordan, and 
Gfeat Britain was able to exercise its responsibilities as the man¬ 
datory power without damage to the independence of Transjordan. 

Jn his letter to Gertrude Bell dated February 17, 1922, 
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noted previously, Philby characterized his cole in this 
by saying, .1 take ho part in the administration, exempt in 
so far as concerns the Colonial Office Vqte, out of wffi^Jj’ v 
undertake various odds and ends (mostly words and telegraph* 
apart from the Reserve Force, for which, of course, we pay)*'. 1 * 
This “rift in the lute", to use the words of a Treasury 
official, was never really healed during Philby's first year in office. 
Once more, it was exacerbated by Philby's opposition to control 
by the government of Palestine with respect to monies which 
Philby considered belonged to Transjordan from customs duties 
levied on goods brought into Palestine but destined for Trans¬ 
jordan as well as over other funds such as the interest on money 
held by Palestine as Transjordan's share in the liquidation of 
the Ottoman Public Debt. Philby also felt that this Ottoman. 
Public Debt account should be transferred to control of the 


Transjordan Government to be used at its discretion and to 
avoid what seemed to be duplicate assessments being levied 
against Transjordan for this purpose. 19 

Items of a more personal nature were also involved in 
this fight. For example, when the matter of his salary and 
allowances as Chief British Representative was broached during 
his pre-appointment interview with Sir Winston Churchill, Philby 
agreed to leave its determination up to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. Since he believed that his post would be 
akin to that of an Ambassador, Philby believed that he would 
be treated generously in the matter of money. Somewhat to 
his surprise, he learned after he was already on the job that 
his salary and allowances had been set even lower than he hadf 
received as Advisor to the Minister of the Interior in Iraq. 3n 
December, 1921, the Colonial Office asked the Treasury to approve a 
salary for the Chief British Representative in Transjordan of 
£* 1,400 with an entertainment allowance of £$ 180 and a horse 
and groom allowance of £ B 132. Sir Winston Churchill acknow¬ 
ledged that this financial settlement would be somewhat lower 
than Philby would have received if he had returned to I n d i a, 
but the Secretary of State for the Colonies said he thought it 
reasonable and further stated, “but he (philby) has expressed 
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a willingness to accept them/' 16 

It would appear that Churchill felt free to make the last 
Statement because of Philby's willingness during his pre-appoint- 
ment interview to leave the amount of his salary up to Sir 
Winston Churchill. Philby, however, did not anticipate that his 
financial prerequisites would be set so low and despite his oral 
argument with Churchill he pressed for a reconsideration of his 
situation throughout 1922. In December, 1922, while he was in 
England with Abdullah, Philby discussed his financial condition 
as Chief British Representative with various members of the 
Middle East Department of the Colonial Office and came away 
with the understanding that he was authorised to raise his salary 
retroactively to October 12, 1921 to£ B 1500 with a corresponding 
increase in his entertainment allowance to £ B 300. At any rate, 
he made up his “arrears” of pay from the grant-in-aid money 
under his control and began to pay himself at the new rates. 
Nothing was ever put on paper officially about this new arrange¬ 
ment.* 1 

Phil by's hopes for a brighter financial situation were again 
doomed to disappointment. In April, 1923, the salary of the 
Chief British Representative in Transjordan was reduced to £ B 1300 
plus an expatriature allowance of £ B 100 while the entertainment 
allowance remained at £ E 300. In a letter dated May 3, 1923, 
Philby strongly protested this reduction, especially since he had 
already allowed himself £ B 1500 retroactively to October 11, 1921. 22 

Philby's protests did not result in an increase in his salary 
nor did they convince the Colonial Office and the Treasury to 
forget about the extra amount he had allowed himself retroac¬ 
tively to October 11, 1921. When Philby lefithis position as 
Chief British Representative in Transjordan, for example, he 
was asked to refund the difference to the imperial government. 23 

Philby's expectations regarding his financial emoluments were 
not even realized in a relatively small matter such as his horse 
and groom allowance. It is interesting that when his final ac¬ 
counts were submitted, Philby claimed £® 120-10-10 horse allow¬ 
ance and £* 72-6-0 groom allowance for the financial year 1923- 
1924 and the High Commissitmer requested Colopisd Office a P* 
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proval since the tote! %E® higher than that set in December, 
1921. The Colonial Office rejected this request because only the 
original figure of £% 132 could be allowed. It then went out 
to rub salt in Philby's wounds by telling the High Commissioner 
that the allowance would be reconsidered on the appointment of 
philby's successor “with a view to its being fixed at the standard 
rate." 24 


It is interesting that Philby's administration of the Grant- 
in-aid as well as the problems connected with his salary and 
allowances eventually resulted in a representative of the Direc¬ 
tor of Colonial Audit being sent to Amman to audit Philby's 
accounts. It is not the purpose of this paper ^to try and unravel 
the intricacies of the accounting situation with respect to Philby 
at this time in order to pass judgement on his success as a 
keeper of records. It is my objective only to note the low 
state of confidence between Philby and the Treasury— the Direc¬ 
tor of Colonial Audit, and the Government of Palestine in poin¬ 
ting out that Philby's accounts were described by this auditor 
as undoubtedly the worst he had ever been called upon to deal 
with. 25 


By the Fall of 1922, Philby's activities had irritated the 
Middle East Department of the Colonial Office, the High Com¬ 
missioner, as well as other officials in the Government of Pales¬ 
tine to the point where he was being complained of as causing 
unnecessary work and trouble as well as disagreements between 
the Colonial Office and the High Commissioner. In July, 1922, 
for example, the Middle East Department complained to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies that the High Commissioner 
was not doing his job in controlling Philby and stated that the 
Colonial Office should not “drift into the position of dealing 
direct with a comparatively junior officer, such as our represen¬ 
tative at Amman must always be, without the intermediacy (and 
not merely the nominal intermediacy) of the High Commissioner." 
The situation which occasioned this complaint was a proposal 
by Philby that the method of helping Transjordan financially 
through a grant-in-aid be replaced by a loan which would be 
administered according to an agreement having its ultimate ob- 
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jcctirc the making of Transjordan financially self-supporting. This 
proposal had been passed on to the Colonial Office by the 
High Commissioner without comment. 

Evidence suggests, therefore, that, Philby was not consi¬ 
dered a successful administrator from the standpoint of die Trea¬ 
sury, the Director of Colonial Audit, the Middle East Depart¬ 
ment of the Colonial Office, and so forth. In addition, he was 
considered to be a junior officer with unacceptable pretensions 
in thinking and acting as if he occupied a more important posi¬ 
tion. In view of this attitude toward him, it is not surprising 
that Philby did not play a larger role in the 1922-192 3 nego¬ 
tiations nor that control of the disbursement of the grant-in- 
aid was taken away from him. 

As might be said in the common parlance of today, Philby 
did not get the message that he was expected to play a role 
other than what he considered his position and the policy of 
the British Government obligated him to play. He refused, 
for instance, to accept the proposition that as a junior member 
of the colonial service he was expected to act in consonance 
with the flow of the general bureaucratic steam and the outlook 
might be with the declared policy of the imperial government. 
Thus, in line with what he decided was the propet thing to do 
after the independence agreement, Philby passed On to the Go¬ 
vernment of Transjordan installments of the grant-in-aid in the 
early months of the 1923-1924 financial year without attempting 
directly to control the expenditure of this money. He felt that 
since Transjordan was independent and Great Britain had agreed 
to transfer installments of the grant-in-aid to it directly, the 
country had the right to sin in spending it. In the eyes of his 
immediate superiors, however, Philby was the sinner since regard¬ 
less of the formal position of Transjordan, Philby's membership 
in the British bureaucratic network, with ^^sfetnce of respon¬ 
sibility to the British taxpayer bound Philby tip try to get pro¬ 
per value and control, either directly or indirectly, in the ex¬ 
penditure of British money, regardless of statements made above 
or outside this general attitude declaring Transjordan to be an 
Independent state. The irony this situation was that Philby 
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was ^tig to catty out an arrangement which he hhoatuif&d "' 
not «pp*©ve and which, at least Ux part, had come about because 
his superiors had lost confidence in Philby's feandHng of finan¬ 
cial matters during his first year of office. Philby’s attitude was' 
that control over payments to the security force should have 
been left in his hands and this was about all that a grant-in-aid 
was needed for anyway. When it became apparent in the fell 
of 1923 that the Amir was diverting to his own use what- 
should have been used to pay the security force and that be¬ 
cause of this diversion the effectiveness of this force had been 
reduced drastically, Philby was empowered to hold back further 
installments of the grant-in-aid until the situation was rectified 
by the Government. By this time it was too late to do any 
good in the eyes of his superiors and the Amir, while the 
development of the overall situation confirmed in the minds of 
the bureaucracy that whatever the stated policy might be with 
regard to independence, this independence could not be more 
than in name only if British funds were t,o be involved. Philby 
had complained to the High Commissioner before the crisis about 
the Amir’s extravagance and had argued strongly for the es¬ 
tablishment of a body representative of the people to moderate 
the Amir’s spending, as provided for in the independence agree¬ 
ment of 1922-23, but he had only incurred the ire of the Amir 
and expressions of annoyance from his superiors for his pains.* 7 
In the winter of 1923-24, the situation in Transjordan led 
the Treasury to decide that it could no longer approve a grant- 
in-aid directly for Transjordan. Philby had recommended a de¬ 
cision of this sort on the basis that Transjordan would never 
be independent while it was tied to Great Britain's apron strings 
and that with the proper cooperation of Palestine concerning 
the sharing of customs dues and so forth, as well as economy 
on the part of the Amir, Transjordan could function finan c i a lly 
without help from Great Britain. The Treasury, however, while 
rejecting a grant-in-aid directly, concluded that the Government 
of Palestine should help the Amir's government out of funds held 
by it on behalf of Transjordan in the Ottoman Public Skirt 
Account and from a small amount given to Palestine by Great 
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Britain for this purpose in the 1924-25 financial year, la other 
words, the government of Palestine was to have the power to 
act as the executor of Transjordan's financial estate with re¬ 
course to the Imperial Treasury on Transjordan's behalf with 
justification only after indigenous financial alternatives had 
been exhausted. This stance led to a further decision that the 
Amir would have to accept British control over Transjordan's 
public budget as well as private expenditure and to insure that 
the British officials in Amman might be better supervised in 
their task, they were absorbed into the Palestine administrative 
organization. In a despatch to the High Commissioner the 
Colonial Office explained that in keeping watch over Transjor¬ 
dan's finances the High Commissioner could turn to the 
Palestine government for advice and that the “cadre of the 
Administrative Staff of the Palestine Service will be increased 
by one post of Chief British Representative and an increase in 
the more junior grades will also be necessary to provide posts 
for his subordinates..." The High Commissioner was instruc¬ 
ted to make clear to the Amir Abdullah that the Colonial 
Office had no “intention of interfering with his position as 
constitutional ruler of Transjordan. The measures now proposed 
imply no change in his status or in the relations of H.M.G. 
towards His Highness. They are merely an administrative 
readjustment which it is found necessary to make in order to 
secure smooth working of the existing system." 28 

Of course, this existing system was not that envisaged 
by Philby and the High Commissioner was “authorized to tell 
Philby that his Majesty’s Government do not consider it possible 
under changed conditions to retain him in his present post with 
advantage to public service and, consequently, propose that 
other arrangements should be made." 29 No specific derelictions 
of duty were levied against Philby officially, but in the delibera¬ 
tions leading to this situation it was acknowledged “everybody 
is agreed that we cannot expect smooth water so long as Mr. 
Philby remains at Amman" and tl*at the Colonial Office “ought 
t© take the opportunity offered by the proposed changes to 
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make ftesh arrangements . #,ao 

As matters turned out, there was no need to request 
Philby's resignation, for before the High Commissioner could a.ct 
on the despatch, Philby had decided to submit his resignation 
independently. His mind had been running in this direction 
for sometime. 

In a letter to his mother dated October 15, 1923, from 
Azraq he noted : 

Two years ago today I flew over this place en route to 
Amman from Baghdad. It seems a very long time for me 
to keep to one job and I feel I have very little to do 
now compared to what there was then and we have made 
very great progress in Transjordan since then. I rather 
feel that when I come next year on leave it will be not 
to return here as I cannot go on vegetating here forever. 
However, sufficient to the day is the evil thereof and at 
present it is no good wondering what my next job is to 
be ! I shall try and see as much of the country as pos¬ 
sible during the next few months and then I shall look 
forward to a few—«—leave at home.... 81 . 

On November 18, 1923, he wrote “I am practicallly de¬ 
cided not to come back here after my leave." 83 Some two 
months later on January 15, 1924, he said, “I have written 
in today asking for leave from April 15th and also tendering 
my resignation of this job." 33 His last day in Amman as Chief 
British Representative actually was April 17, 1924. 

In resignation from the post of Chief British Representative, 
Philby also severed his connection with the Indian Civil Service 
and said he was not interested in further employment under the ^ 
Colonial Office. Curiously, the evidence indicates that Philby « 
did not know in the Fall and Winter of 1923-24 that the Middle 
East Department and the Colonial Office were contemplating his 
removal. When Philby's resignation was received, the colonial 
Office deleted its authorization in the dispatch mentioned above 
for the High Commissioner to request Phiiby's resignation and - 
it is possible also that Philby never knew that it had been .der 
tided to get tid of him . 84 ... * - 
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Considering the Administrative outlook of the 
Department of the Colonial Office towards Transjordah : asd*lfts 
power to decide questions in a way that pleased central dfiiiies 
Bke the Treasury but in reality progressively undermined inde¬ 
pendence for Transjordan, it might be argued that Philby's te¬ 
nure as Chief British Representative should be considered only 
as an episode in the march toward administrative and financial 
control of Transjordan under a facade of independence'which 
started at the same time that the policy of independence was 
being enun cia ted by Winston Churchill. 

History, however, cannot be considered only as the dis¬ 
covery and presentation of pre-destined and inherent inevitabi¬ 
lities. Whatever reasons can be ascertained as already existing 
between 1921 and 1924 for Great Britain's strict control over 
the administrative and financial situation after 1924, it is a fact 
that in the years 1922-24 the public declarations of Great Britain 
on the question gave Transjordan a chance for more than no¬ 
minal independence and the leaders of Transjordan who sup¬ 
ported more than nominal independence failed to make this 
chance a reality. One of these leaders was the Chief British 
Representative, H. St. John Philby. Although talking a good 
.fight, he was ultimately neither a successful foot soldier nor a ge¬ 
neral as the battle for independence developed. Philby's willing¬ 
ness to engage in single-handed combat with the giants of the - 
government of Palestine and the Treasury provided life for his 
martial ego, but it was damaging in the long run to Transjor¬ 
dan ; its grand-standing nature alienated Philby's service collea¬ 
gues and neutralized, if not negated, his influence with respect 
to the exploitation and further advancement of the gains made 
during his first year in office. 

Once more, Philby's decision to stick to the letter of the 
law in not seeking to control the expenditure of the* grant-in- 
aid given in installments through him to the government of 
Transjordan back-fired ultimately. Such a decision seems 
been correct in terms of the agreement reached in the-FaH *«d 
Winter of 1922-23 as well vs in line, with hi* poampn that 
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rcaKtf andifcls Philby failed to do. Given me expericooft of ; 
his ft*st fmr'fo office, his knowledge of Arabic, and tho op? 
portuoities presented to him for discussions with the Amfe and 
other leaders, it seems reasonable to conclude that Philby could 
have done more to make the expenditure situation in Trans jacr- 


dan palatable to his superiors without publicly damaging the 
independent stance of Transjordan. He chose rather to highlight 
the deficiencies of the Amir as well as to complain that he sais 
not being given the consideration he deserved—and the reality 
of administrative and financial control as a corrective to the 
situation closed In on Transjordan. 88 


Philby’s zealous espousal of the Arab cause as Chief British 
Representative in Transjordan, therefore, may be looked upop 
as a counter-productive activity for the realization of the sought- 


after objective. In terms of bringing all the elements concerned 
into a harmonious working relationship for the implementation 
of the policy of independence for Transjordan, Winston Chur¬ 
chill made a mistake in appointing Philby Chief British Repre¬ 
sentative in Amman . Churchill's mistake In this regard is a cu¬ 
rious one for both he and the High Commissioner had amplp 
warning regarding Philby’s opposition to the overall attitude ef 
Great Britain toward the Near East as worked out at the Cairo 
Conference. Philby, as noted, had resigned his position la Iraq 
just a few months before his appointment to Amman in pro¬ 
test against Great Britain's actions In making Faisal, third son 
of Husain, Xing of the Hijaz, ruler over that country. Once mor£, 
Philby's reputation as an argumentative and independently-minded 
individual was known to the Colonial Office. In addition, Phi$~ 
by'* propensity for travel and exploration, as well as an Interest 
In studying and preserving ancient monuments made it a good 
bet that he Would spend time in this regard to the de¬ 
triment of the proper handling of the details associated with his 
office. So unsuitable does Philby's appointment appear In terms 
of the overall situation that one is almost tempted to conclude 
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fiiat it’-was a plot 'fromthevery beginning ter. disctfiiit* 
ckpcndcnce' policy and pave tiie way* f&r the finkadal aad *4- 
fnlnistrative control which arrived in 1924. ’ - / J'Jo c* * -. 

On the other hand*' in declaring an Independesit Arab State 
in Transjordan, Churchill’ failed to effect necessary - changes 
to support his policy in the administrative spirit and ’ system 
especially on the third level of central bureaucratic bodies like 
the Colonial Office and the Treasury. He did not, it seems, 
gain recognition and acceptance by the Colonial Office or the 
Treasury of the impression he evidently gave to Philby that the 
Chief British Representative in Transjordan would have a fefa- 
tlvely free hand in his dealings with Abdullah subject to the 
'supervision -of the High Commissioner. Churchill seemingly be¬ 
lieved that Philby's record of hard work in Iraq,' his ability 
-and willingness to stand up against bureucratic pressure, and 
-his. apparent approval by Zionist leaders such as Chaim Weiz- 
"mann and Leonard Stein, 86 would be enough to handle the 
situation. What happened afterward indicates how risky and 
ultimately self-defeating this approach could be. The manner of 
Philby's appointment and the events associated with tfci$ tehure as 
Chief British Representative indicates that Great Britain failed 
tp face,up to the. job of reconciling administrative reality with 
.political expediency In its relations with Transjordan and chose 
tq rationalize this failure by adopting a some what -fraudulent 
^attitude that; as long as tjie appearance of independence remained 
rit did .not matter what went on.underneath. In this regard 
even, a. brief study of Philby's sojourn as Chief British Repre¬ 
sentative in Transjordan leads to the question 6f whether it 
'is.ta the administrators of, the Colonial Office and the Treasury 
particularly. in terms of the relationships existing at the third 
level,'.rather than to the statesmen .and politicians that one should 
^k>ok for, a' pew pers-peedve for.the understanding- of the British 
’ ^ esence in .the Near.East In the . formative years after. World 
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1 Aaron S v Klieman, -Foundation tlof 'British' Policy m tbe.Afa&t 
Way Id :~ The Cairo-Confirm# of 1921 (Baltimore : The John 

- Hopkins Press,.- c,. 1970), p, 20&-?lt. • ■ • . r ‘ 

2. H, St* John Philby,. Mesopottage, (nnpubltehed—manuscript: 

" 3 volumes), HI, p. -510-512. • - 

3. In ,a “letter to his vj£e from. Jerusalem dated October 24, 
1921, Philby wrote that only.' a,, few .weeks before Abdullah, 
had been in danger of losing his position; and added “I 
thihk.it is Lawrence that stopped , that and suggested the 
as the right man to pull. things together again." H. St. 
John Effilby to' Dora Philby, October 24, 1921 'Private 
Letter File, Philby. Papers, Private Paper Collection, Middle 
East' Centre, ,.St. Antony’s - College, Oxford. . J .. 

4. Aaron Klieman quotes Herbert Young of the Colonial Office 
as saying “what is - really -required is someone of (the) 
calibre of Philby", without giving his source. 1 Klieman, 
Foundations of British Policy in the Arab - World , p: 224. On 
-June 2, 1920, however. Young wrote to Sir Herbert Samuel 
in s connection with Philby obtaining employment with the 
Palestine government that Philby Was “distinctly opiniona- 

• live and will, argue his own ’point of view to the exclusion 
of all others" and that he was of an “Argumentative turn 
... J1 Herbert Young to Sir Herbert Samuel, June, Z* 1920, 
copy from Israeli State Archives sent to the author by P. 
A. Alsberg, State Archivist, Israeli “ State Archives. 

5. H. St. John Philby to Colonial Office, September 25/October 
1, 1924, Transjordan file, Philby Papers. In a tetter to 
his wife dated October 24,1921, Philby, wrote that Samuel 
was “doubtless exceedingly surprised not to find me- a fire-¬ 
eater after all he had heard about me." HI'St. John Phil- 
by to'iDpra TPidlby, Private , Letter File, Philby Papers, 
October 24, 1921. 

6. Philby, Melbfotiage, HI, 611-612. In H. Sf. John -Phflby 
to D<§ra PhHby, November 20, 1921, Private Letter Fite, 
Philby Papers, there Is- a statement which indicates that Philby 
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gave details about what hi* Job was to be in a letter to 
Dora philby dated November 3, 1922 j I have not been 
5 ‘able to find this letter. (See also P.R.O. C.O, '733/78 *Trans- 
•Jordan Finance and Accounts/* in No. 44287 September 18 f 
1924, where it is stated “our policy in Transjordan has 
: been to foster the establishment of an independent Arab 

State under the rule of the Emir Abdullah,../*) 

‘ 7, JH. St. John Philby to Dora Philby, November 29, 1921 

Private Letter File, Philby Papers. 

8. H. St. John Philby to Gertrude Bell, February 22, 1922, 
Gertrude Bell File, Philby Papers. 

9. ' ‘Trans-Jordan Finance and Accounts** in P.R.O. C.O. 733/78 

• No. 44287, September 18, 1924. 

10. H. St. John Philby Diary, December 19, 1921, Transjordan 
File, Philby Papers. 

11. “Trans-Jordan Finance and Accounts** in P.R.O. C.O. 733/78 

No. 44287, September 18, 1924. H. St. John Philby, Step- 
, ■ pwg, Stones in Jordan (unpublished manuscript), p. 2. 

12. Memo dated April 26, 1924 initiated by Sir John Shach- 
burgh in P.R.O. C.O. 733/78 No. 19998 April 28, 1924. 

13. Philby, Stepping Stones in Jordan , p. 92. 

14. H. St. John Philby to his Mother, June 2, 1923, Private 
Letter File, Philby Papers. 

.15, H. St. John Philby to Dora Philby, August 10, 1922, Pri¬ 
vate Letter File, Philby Papers. 

16. The reports of Sir Gilbert Clayton may be found in, “Nego¬ 
tiations with the Amir Abd Allah b. Husayn oi Transjor¬ 
dan, October 1922—February 1923", Box 471/3/Clayton Papers, 
Sudan Archives, University of Durham, Durham, England. 
47. “Trans-Jordan Finance and Accounts" ia P.R.Q. C.O. 733/78 
No. 44287, September 18, 1924. 

.Ilk. Philby to Gertrude Bell, February 17, 19122, Gertrude Bell 
File, Philby Papers. 

19,. Philby's views on this subject may be aewatt ained ftom a 
4 . document he wrote for the Secretary of Saute ft* the Colo¬ 
nies called, “Memorandum on Tran*- J o rd an an d nfta* Near 
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-WriHMMMft** baelowd whh % letter to tfee Cofaa 
.dAcd Jane 26,. 1924 (copy Smashed by ; 'l£bs 
Morsroe, Middle East Centre, St.'A s&tetfsifikflkigies, 


bettoWS Palestine and Trans-Jordan for the HljaX' Railway 
also contributed to this situation, See F.R.O. O.C. 733/63 
Mo, 4469, January 29, 1924. 

20. Gokmial Office (Sit John Shuckburgh) to the Treasury, 
December 23, 1921, Transjordan File, (CBR Salary) Philby 
Papers. 

21. Colonial Office (——Collins) to H. St. John Philby, Se¬ 
ptember 20, 1924, Transjordan (CBR Salary) * File, Philby 
Papers; Colonial Office (R. V. Vernon) to H. St. John 
Philby, June 24, 1925, Transjordan (CBR Salary) File* Philby 
Papers. 

22. H. St. John Philby to Sir Herbert Samuel, High Com¬ 
missioner, May 3, 1923, Transjordan (CBR Salary) File, 
Philby Papers, 

23. Colonial Office, (R. V. Vernon) to H. St. John Philby, 
June 24, 1925, Transjordan (CBR Salary) File, Philby papers. 

24. J. H. Thomas, Secretary of State for the Colonies to Sir 
Herbert Samuel, High Commissioner, Palestine, February 
13, 1924 in P.R.O. C.O. 733/63 No. 2176, January 14, 1924. 

25. ‘Trans-jordan Finance and Accounts” in P.R.O. C.O, 733/78 

No. 44287, September 18, 1924. 

26. Minute of Sir John Shuckburgh on “report from Mr. Phflby 

describing journey to Jauf and Sakaka,” dated June 31, 
1922, in P.R.O. C.O. 537/857 30696 June 2, 1922. This 

stance resulted in a telegram from Sir Winston Churchill, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to Sir Herbert Samuel, 
High Commissioner, Palestine, which, in part, read “Mr. 
Philby J s position appears from your T. J. 26 and 27 of- the 
26th April and 26th May to be imperfectly understood., 
Me is under your direct orders and with the assistance of 
you* staff I expect you before forwarding his proposals 
to aw to. examine and report upon them. In e*#ry ewe 
you should furnish me with mn- rrtns&At ***4 t f fani ‘am t*l« 
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- ‘ financial proposals as put forward in the despatches’tS^cd 
' ' to..." P.R.O. CO. 537/657 No. 30696, , June 26,'1922. 

^7. The attitude and actions of Pbilby with’ regard to this 
situation as well as the position of the High Commissioner, 
the Colonial Office, the Treasury, and the Air Ministry may 
be found in convenient fashion in Philby Supping Stones 
in Jordan , p. 92(a), 113-125. H. St. John .Philby,-^Memo¬ 
randum on Transjordan and other Near East Problems;^ 
k Herbert Samuel, “Notes on Mr. Philby's Memorandum dated 
June 26, 1924" enclosed in (Sir Herbert Samuel, High 
Commissioner, Palestine) to “Colonial Secretary" July *1$, 
’ 1924 Private and Confidential (copy famished by Miss 

Elizabeth Monroe, Middle East Centre, St. Antony's College, 
Qiford). P.R.O. C.O. 733/78 No. 44827, September 18,1924, 
H.St. John Philby to his Mother, November 18, 1923, 

Private Letter File, Philby Papers. ; 

.28. The Duke of Devonshire, Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
Sir Herbert Samuel, High Commissioner, January 9, 1924 
( ‘ P.R.O. C.O. 537/861 No. 61625, December 19, 1923.- 

29. “Telegram from the Secretary of State for- the' Colonies 
a to the High Commissioner for Palestine (Sent 3*0. p!m. 
8th January, 1924) in P.R.O. C.O. 537/861 No. 61525, De¬ 
cember 19, 23. 

*30. 'Minute by Sir John Shuckburgh dated January 4, ’ 1924, 
in P.R.O. C.O. 537/861 61525, December 19, ©23. 

'3t/ H. "St. John Philby to his Mother, October 15, 1923, Pri- 
. * vatc Letter File, Philby Papers. 

’32; JH. St. John Philby to his Mother, November 18, 1923, 
' ' Private Letter File, Philby Papers. 

“ 33 * H. St- John Philby to his Mother January 15, 1924, Private 
t J' letter File, Philby Papers. 

P.R.O. C.O. 733/63 No. 2999 January 19, 1924. Other Agen- 
: ~ des like the Air Ministry were also requested to “correct" 
i * ~ the copies sent to them and to keep the matter confidential. 
'35; For a fairly concise indication of this attitude sec 'H. St. 
k; John Philby to his Mother November 18,' 1923,' Private 
, . letter -File, Philby PapetT * ’ ' ' > 
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36 . HW» statement is based on two sources: On May 27, 192C^\ 
Chairm Wefcnnan wrote a letter to Herbert 

porting Philby for a position in the “Civil Admini*tratiai| 
of Palestine" and (2) on Philby’s correspondence with Stein. 1 
See Chaim Weizman to the Rt. Hon. Herbert Samuel, 
May 27, 1920 and H.S.J.B. Philby to Leonard Stein, May 
24, 1920, copies froni Israeli State Archives futtii&ied 
P.A. Alsberg, Israeli State Archivist, Israelii State Archives. 

37. The needs and desires of such military agencies as the Air 
Ministry should also be studied. 
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IQBAL : Poet-Philosopher of Pakistan 
Editor : Hafeex liaflk 
pages 388 -f- index 
Columbia University Press, 1971 


"Iqbal, poet-philosopher of Paki¬ 
stani is a collection of articles, 
that Is meant to Introduce Iqbal 
to the western world In general 
and America In particular. Prof. 
Hafeez Malik, editor of the book. 
Is a well known scholar He Is 
the author of “Muslim nationalism 
in India and Pakistan" (Washington 
D C. 1963), and Is Professor of 
History and Political Science at 
Vlflanova University In Pennsylvania 
at present. The book has been 
co-sponsored by the Aslan Litera¬ 
ture Programme of the Asia Society, 
New York, and Vlflanova Univer¬ 
sity. The Idea of the book deve¬ 
loped out of the discussions on 
Iqbal's Poetry and Philosophy by 
some American and Pakistani scho¬ 
lars Inspired by Justice William O, 
Douglas of the Supreme Court of 
the U S.A. Justice Douglas is an 
admirer of Iqbal, who has expressed 
Ms views on the significance and 
relevance of Iqbal to the western 
world In his foreword. A number 
Of scholars of international repute 
from the Soviet Union, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Germany. America, India' and 
Pakistan have contributed to the 
qiPhtum published in the book 
fqntu It is encouraging to fte 


literary circles In India and Paki¬ 
stan that the western writers and 
scholars are taking a keen interest 
in the study of one of the greatest 
exponents of Indie Muslim thought 
and culture In the sub-Continent. 
Iqbal Is known to the world as 
a poet, but his philosophy and 
political thought have not been 
properly presented to the outside 
world till now. The book under 
review, serves the purpose of In¬ 
troducing Iqbal’s philosophy and his 
contribution to the awakening of 
the Muslim masses and Intelllgentla 
In the East. 

To me the title of the book 
appears to be misleading to some 
extent. It Is not Incorrect to con¬ 
sider Iqbal as the author of the 
Idea of Pakistan, nor Is ft un¬ 
justifiable to regard him as the 
champion of Muslim cause In the 
sub-continent; but to ascribe the 
creation of Pakistan to his political 
endeavour Is something that cannot 
be accepted easily by those who 
want to see Mm as a philosophic 
humanist and a poet of unlversallsm. 
Prof Hafeez Malik Is aware of the 
fact that Indians too. with consi¬ 
derable justification, call him their 
own. in Prof. MaMt's words, "after 
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all, It was fqbaf who wrote a truly 
non-sectarian national anthem for 
India.** Iqbal Is a poet first an 
foremoat. His is a common heritage 
of both India and Pakistan. He lived 
and died in undivided India 
and contributed to the freedom 
struggle against British imperialism. 
His political thought Is relevant to 
the understanding of his poetry 
and philosophic position. Isolated 
from his poetic creativity, his poli¬ 
tical thought loses much of Its sig¬ 
nificance. It Is true that Iqbal ser¬ 
ved as the president of Muslim 
League In 1930, and he exercised 
conslderabfe influence on Jlnnah and 
his followers, but there Is ample 
evidence that Jlnnah did not always 
follow his advice. For the 
greater part of his life he virtually 
remained inactive as a political lea¬ 
der. It can be easily refuted that 
“more than poet and scholar, Iqbal 
was an active political leader” At 
the most he may be regarded as 
an ideologue. but not an active 
political worker. 

Too much Importance, which Is 
attached to Iqbal’s political thought 
In Pakistan, has been Instrumental 
In tarnishing his Image and popula¬ 
rity In India. Iqbal, as interpreted 
and misused by the Razakars of 
erstwhile Hyderabad State In the 
past, and by the Radio Pakistan 
and sectarian political parties at 
present, does not emerge as a 
national leader of the sub-continent 
and a humanist. Such mls-fnterpre- 
tatlons have done the greatest 
disservice to the poet. Though 
Iqbal is widely loved and respected 
In India even today, his name has 
become a taboo In some circles 


either due to unfounded pnajudkj*. 
against bis philosophy or becaum 
of an unjustified fear-complex, that 
to own him may be considered 
an anti-national act It is, therefore, 
necessary to project an' image of 
the poet, not as the author of 
Pakistan, but as a humanist of uni¬ 
versal Importance. I am afraid that 
the title of the present book will 
lead to some misunderstanding parti¬ 
cularly In India at a time when 
the proposal to celebrate Iqbal: 
centenary In 1977 on a national 
scale is being mooted 

Prof Malik may like to argue 
that the book Is not meant for 
Indians, but for Americans, who 
are not well acquainted with Iqbal’s 
poetry, philosophy and political role. 
Even then I feel that Iqbal’s poetry 
deserves more attention than his 
political Ideas, The book, though 
it does not Ignore Iqbal’s poetry, 
Is mainly concerned with his phi¬ 
losophy and politics. However, the 
book Is a valuable introduction to 
Iqbal and contains very authentic 
material on his life and political 
activity. The treatment of the prob¬ 
lems is scholarly, objective and 
thought-provoking. 

The book Is divided Into five 
sections : biography, politics, philo¬ 
sophy, Islamic mysticism and poetry. 
An appendix containing letters of 
Iqbal to Jlnnah and a selected bib¬ 
liography are also given at the 
end. 

The biographical section has 
three chapters written by Hafeez 
Malik and Lynda P. Malik, Daud 
Rah bar and Javld Iqbal. Prof. Mdfifc 
and Lynda Malik are the co-author* 
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of the first chapter, which gives 
detailed and precise Information 
about the poet's life and career. 
The authors have referred to all 
the relevant source-material. This 
It the only chapter which deals 
with the poet's life In detail. The 
other two chapters deal with only 
a few facets of the poet’s perso¬ 
nalty. Javfd Iqbal, son of the 
poet, gives an Intimate portrait of 
hia father's personal life. Daud 
Rahbar’s article, “Glimpses of the 
man”, narrates some Incidents In 
the poet’s life to depict his mefan- 
chofy, hospitality, sense of humour 
and religiosity. Such a study needs 
psychological Insight and an integral 
approach towards understanding the 
personality-structure of a creative 
genius. There may be a more na¬ 
tural relation, though not apparent, 
between sadness on the one hand 
and wit and humour on the other. 
Different psychological mechanisms 
make a creative mind highly com¬ 
plex and unpredictable. The pur¬ 
pose of psychological study of a 
man is to find out an Integral 
relationship among various apparently 
contradictory traits. In Rahbar’s 
description of the poet, different 
parts remain disjointed and conse¬ 
quently, do not succeed in throw¬ 
ing tight on the complex behaviour 
of the great man. For Instance, 
a simple incident of Iqbal’s life 
during his stay In Germany with 
Atfya Faizee has been Interpreted 
as an Illustration of Iqbal’s with¬ 
draw! Into an Inner world of sad¬ 
ness- The same event Is perhaps 
rightly narrated by Malik to illus- 
trate Iqbal’s style of a harmless 
practical joke. Rahbar’s article^Js 


Ffvefy and Interesting, fist te could 
have been more profound and 
meaningful. In my view Iqbafs letters 
to Miss Atlya Faizee may prove to 
be of great Interest and value in 
the study of his behaviour as a 
man of flesh and bones. In one of 
his letters, he expressed his doubt 
regarding the existence of an “All 
Good Power, and is faced with the 
dread and horror of his own Ideas. 
Such existential experiences, which 
can cause alienation In other cases, 
might have an opposite effect on 
Iqbal, In his quest for a firm belief 
in his own self and God. No 
significant and meaningful work on 
the psychic make-up of Iqbal can 
ignore the emotional outbursts In 
his letters to intimate friends. For 
such a work Iqbal’s inner life can 
prove more revealing than his out¬ 
ward religious, social and political 
commitments 

The section dealing with Iqbal’s 
politics and political Ideas forms 
the most Important part of the 
book. This section is comparatively 
more lengthy and comprehensive 
Two chapters in this section are 
by Marxist writers, L R. Gordon 
Polonskaya, a prominent Soviet Indo¬ 
logist on the staff of the Institute 
of the Peoples of Asia, USSR Aca¬ 
demy of Arts and Sciences, Moscow ; 
and Jan Marek, a research fellow 
in the department of Indian Stu¬ 
dies of The Oriental Institute, Cze¬ 
choslovak Academy of Science, Pra¬ 
gue, The other three contributors 
to this section are Prof. Hafeez 
Malik, Riffat Hasan and Freeland 
Abbot. Studies In Iqbal’s politic** 
thought and his role Ip the P°H' 
tlcal struggle, present, diversified 




view* to to. broader fwrapeccive. So¬ 
cialist and non-Soctalisc assessment 
of Iqbal's ppKtlcaf character can 
be fruitfully reconciled to make a 
more objective, unprejudiced and 
unbiased estimate of his work in 
the political field Apparently the 
Marxist evolution of Iqbal, because 
of the absence of the reiiglon-ori- 
ented approach, can be more ob¬ 
jective and scientific. But sometimes 
extra academic political considera¬ 
tions regarding the national leaders 
of friendly countries may obscure 
the scientific and objective view. 
Such assessments are also suscepti¬ 
ble to the errors of a mechanical 
application of idealogy without tak¬ 
ing Into account other factors. 
Polonskaya's analysis of Iqbal's times 
and ideas is largely scientific and 
reveals the author's deep Insight 
into the political and social situa¬ 
tion of the sub-continent, as well 
as into the various environmental 
and ideological factors Involved in 
Iqbal’s attitude toward his com¬ 
munity, country and the world 
Polonskaya has ably analysed the 
dialectical contradictions of the 
Indian national movement and its 
leadership. On the one hand, India 
was struggling against the foreign 
rule and was striving for social 
reforms, independent capitalist de¬ 
velopment to end the feudal back¬ 
wardness, along with some vague 
socialist ideas ; on the other, she 
exhibited strong revivalist tendency 
for rediscovering and rehabilitating 
the Ideas and Ideals of the past 
in search of a national Identity and 
Individuality. The Indian leadership 
Including the Muslim Intelllgentla, 
which was composed of the feudal 
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element* and .$$». „ upper mitWe 
Class WAI the victim of 
trad talons. Iqbal belonged 

middle class family, but bad toft- 
mate connections with the feudal 
and upper class people, both On 
the personal and political levels. 
Iqbal was possessed of patriotic and 
nationalist feelings from bis early 
life. He remained a patriot and 
an anti-imperialist throughout bis 
life. But in the quest of emotional 
and cultural Identity, compelled % 
some untoward sectarian trends to 
the National movements, he retur- 
ned to the ideals of the Muslim 
past and its greatness. He was a 
deeply religious man and was also 
Influenced by the puritanical move¬ 
ment initiated by Sheikh Mujaddld 
Alf Thani and furthered by Shab 
Waliullah, Shah Ismail Shaheed and 
Syed Ahmad Barelvl. Jamaluddln 
Afghani and Syed Ahmad Khafl 
had set before him examples of 
reconciliation of modernism and 
Islam In their own different ways. 
Sir Syed taught him how to re¬ 
concile the scientific knowledge with 
religion and Afghani initiated Mm 
Into the idea of the supra-national 


Muslim. The latter Influence was 
instrumental in the advancement 
of Iqbal’s two-nation theory, Thlt 
analysis, if applied with Insight, 
can help us to understand the 
characteristics and contradictions 
of Iqbal’s political philosophy- Iqbal 
was fascinated by Marxism-Leninism 
and the great Russian revolution. 
He composed many highly poetic 
and philosophical verses on this* 
themes. But his deep commit me nt 
to Islam, as an ideal religion, mi- 
trained him from totally accepting 
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this radical revolutionary philosophy 
because of its materialistic metaphy¬ 
sics.. He was rather an idealist 

socialist. In the same manner his 
(inception of religion had enough 

room for unlversallsm and fiberal 

humanism. In his political philoso¬ 
phy he combined many contradic¬ 
tory elements. That is why he 
is a truly modern humanist 
and socialist in some matters 
and In others he becomes conser¬ 
vative, orthodox and sometimes 
sectarian e.g. on issues like wo¬ 
men's education and democracy or 
in his appreciation of the Fascist 
Mussolini, 

Though Polonskaya has not dealt 
with all these aspects of Iqbal’s 

political Ideology, her study of 
Iqbal's Ideology of Muslim nationa¬ 
lism is sympathetic, appreciative, 
objective and comprehensive. 1 feel 
that she has not done Justice to 
Sir Syed by dubbing him as a se¬ 
paratist and a pro-British- Sir Syed’s 
views are more nationalistic than 
Iqbal’s. The pro-British orientation 
of Sir Syed'*s educational movement 
should be understood In the con¬ 
text of the situation of Muslims 
just after 1857. The antl-Britlsh 
prejudice of the Muslims led them 
nowhere but to backwardness and 
anti-modern and anti-science attitu¬ 
des. It was essential to fight against 
it for their awakening and parti¬ 
cipation in the national movement. 
Sir Syed paved the way for the 
more enlightened and freedom-loving 
Muslim intelilgentia. The cultural 
apd Intellectual renaissance of Indian 
Muslims began with Sir Syed and 
culminated in Iqbal and his con¬ 
temporaries, some of whom, Tike 


Abuf Kafarn Azad had different po¬ 
litical views. Sir Syed‘s movement 
also deserves to be studied and 
analysed from dialectical view point. 

Jan Marek’s article on "Percep¬ 
tions of international politics" brings 
to light Iqbal’s views on freedom, 
democracy, nationalism, art and 
socialism. The author has not gone 
deep into the problems and has 
confined himself to some quota¬ 
tions from Iqbal’s poetry. It Is 
an over simplification to think that 
Iqbal’s criticism of democracy was 
based on his dislike of the capi¬ 
talist system, Iqbal was equally 
critical of the totalitarian form of 
government. He rejected Marxism 
because of Its deterministic ap¬ 
proach. He wished the Individual 
to have full freedom in a Islamic 
socialist state, as has been pointed 
out by Riffat Hassan. 

Riff at Hassan’s analysis of Iqbal’s 
criticism of democracy and socia¬ 
lism Is more profound. She com¬ 
pares and contrasts Iqbal’s concep¬ 
tion of Islamic democracy with the 
Western parliamentary democracy. 
She has also discussed Cantwell 
Smith’s contention that Iqbal did 
not know what socialism was. She 
maintains that Iqbal did have some 
concept of socialism otherwise he 
would not have taken up socialist 
themes in the manner he did. 

Freeland Abbot, an American 
scholar, has clrtlcaliy examined Iqbal’s 
view of democracy and the West. 
He makes two Important observa¬ 
tions In this connection. First, he 
says, Iqbal’s Indictment of western 
philosophers ignored half of *l* e 
Intellectual life of the we*t !•«- 
America; secondly, Iqbal’s picture 
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of dw»o«*ey «** Imperfect even politics has come to the 

fot hU times. Mr. Abbot feels that ground. In tagf view. -it ma^ he 
perfect knowledge of democracy better If the position Is reversed, 
would have made it acceptable to The poet's other activities provide, 
Iqbal. He holds that “Iqbal was only a suitable background for the 
unable to picture the West apart understanding of his poetry. Com* 
from Imperialism." I am afraid, had pared to qbaf's poetic significance. 
Iqbal lived to witeness the present all of his other achievements am 
International situation and the emer- of secondary Importance. 

gence of U.S.A. as a super The sections on philosophy and 

. would have beeo more difficult <uf|sm of J„„ ^tera. 

or him to v .uallte the West apart four w|||eh w|th tfc , ^ 

from coloolallao The mot. original phllooophy. and the rJnrin- 

part of Ma Abbot s paper deals . . r T/ _ _ , . „ 

. , _ . . . , V . . ing three with Sufism. Iqbaf’s 

w th the affinity of Iqbal s outlook _ , , u . V,. 

, , , / _ 1 approach was eclectic. He bunt a 

w th those of Emerson, Thoreau, . , Jt - 

"... . . . . . system of his own assimilating differ* 

Whitman and other American thin- ’ _ ^ ° 

, ent Eastern and Western Ideas. The 

hare 

synthetic character of his philosophy 
Prof. Hafeer Malik's paper “The Is In accordance with the synthetic 
man of thought and the man of character of the Indtc Muslim cul* 
action” provides a useful Intro- ture. Many contradictory Ideas are 
duction to the section of the book Interwoven in the fabric of his 
relating to the politics of Iqbal. It is thought In a manner, that no part 
an authentic treatise on the politics of it remains alien to hfs bade 
and the political parties of Punjab system. Iqbal not only attempted 
during Iqbal’s life. His scholarship of reconciliation between religion and 
history has been helpful In substan- modern knowledge, but also recon* 
tlating his opinion about some contro- died the Oriental outlook with the 
verslal problems. He has aimed at contemporary Western philosophical 
projecting the image of Iqbal as “the movements. Despite his aversion 
spiritual God-father of Pakistan.” of the sick values of the machine* 
Hence the focus on these docu- culture, both the East and the 
ments and sources which serve this West find a meeting ground in his 


purpose. His treatment of the 
topic is methodical, dispassionate 
and oblective to a large extent. 
It may be safely said that no other 
scholar has paid so much atten¬ 
tion to the political side of Iqbal's 
philosophy. This remarkably pro¬ 
found record of Iqbal's political 
role may prove stimulating for 
other researchers. In this study 
Iqbal's Importance as a poet has 
receded into the background and his 


thought. The persistent paradoxes 
of thought are resolved and recon¬ 
ciled In his philosophy. Iqbal Is 
not against modernity and science. 
He is all praise for man's attempts 
to conquer nature. But he alms 
at the spiritualization of scientific 
knowledge. He severely criticises 
the limitations of Intellect, which 
presents before us a static, finished 
and deterministic universe. But he 
accepts the role of reason in social 
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affsirs, intuition or love, tn hi* 
view, is the only reliable source of 
self-knowledge that leads to the 
highest Truth. Reason and unrea¬ 
son are reconciled In his out¬ 
look. In Ms thought the rationalist 
tradition of Mu'tazilltes merges with 
the mystic existential and subjective 
approach to the seif, nature and 
God. Iqbal is opposed to the ten¬ 
dencies of renunciation and asceti¬ 
cism. His vehement attack on pan¬ 
theism and “degenerate” Sufi doc¬ 
trines is due to his rejection of 
the teaching of self-annihilation 
( U> ). Man has to assert his 
Individuality and should develop 
his personal ego. Perfection of 
selfhood cannot be attained by mer¬ 
ging one’s self with the ocean of 
universal Self. He wants to see the 
ocean entering into the drop, when 
the drop slips Into the ocean. If 
the drop loses its Identity, the ocean 
can never enter Into it. Thus he 
suggested a radically new possibi¬ 
lity of reconciliation between as¬ 
sertion of the self ( Ui ) and nega¬ 
tion of the self ( U< ). Iqbal, 
though a critic of the doctrine 
of unitlsm l.e. Wahdat-ul-Wajud, 
remained under the influence of 
this doctrine to a great extent. 
He assimilated what was best, in 
his view. In Sufism, and he was 
not lost In the labyrinth of sense¬ 
less verbal controversies. Other- 
# worldly wisdom serves as a guiding 
„ fight to him In the wordly affairs. 
He brings down Sufism and Kafam 
{Scholasticism) from the imaginary 
"heights of meaningless abstraction 
to the concrete realities of the 
earth. Through this radically new, 
action-oriented approach he resolves 


aH the theoretical dichotomies of 
philosophy e.g. matter and spirit, 
good and evil, freedom and deter¬ 
minism, reason i and unreason. Plan 
due to his quest of freedom end 
his participation in the process of 
change and creativity, does not 
remain a passive spectator of the 
drama of nature. The Qur’an, the 
Hadith and the vital traditions of 
Islam provide the core of his philo¬ 
sophy, while inspirations from the 
west constitute the periphery and 
are skilfully Intertwined In his 
outlook with creativity, originality 
and poetic i nsight. All these Western 
and Eastern Influences have been 
discussed with authenticity in the 
papers by B.A. Dar, A. H. Kamall 
and Alam Khundmiri. The chapters 
on Sufism, written by Abu Sayeed 
Nuruddm, M. T. Stepanyants and 
Annemarie Schlmmel throw more 
light on Iqbal’s philosophy with 
particular reference to his attitude 
towards Sufism and important Sufi 
doctrines. 

B. A. Dar’s paper Is a reveal¬ 
ing study of the Inspiration from 
the west. The author has written 
such valuable books as “Iqbal and 
post-Kantlan Voluntarism" and “A 
study In Iqbal’s philosophy." He 
has summarised his studies, in the 
present work. The emphasis Is very 
rightly on Kant, Fichte, Schopen¬ 
hauer, Neitzsche and Bergson, Berg¬ 
son among all these thinkers Is per¬ 
haps the most relevant to the de¬ 
velopment of Iqbal’s conception of 
time, evolution and Intuition. Iqbal's 
antl-lntellectuallsm Is similar to that 
of Bergson. Sometimes Iqbal’s antl- 
Intellectualism Is* misunderstood end 
is supposed to have exercised a 
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ncgttfre Influence on the Muahm- existential enquiry. Man’* fraH^# 

outfcok, developing into their anti- gives meaningta the w«Hd : '>*nd^*#fe’' 

science attitude. Iqbal Is not anti. His being has two-fold wdaMons&Jp^ 
science, but be is against unde sir- with nothingness 4nd transcendence 

able physlcallsm which neglects on the one hand and with the world 

the importance of human feelings, (thereness) on the other. Existential 

emotions, will and other extra- experience Is also considered by 

rational aspects of man's existence, some scholars as a new name for 

Iqbal 1$ not alone In this regard, mystical experience. Man’s awareness 

A group of eminent Western thinkers of his existence and the world 

Is in agreement with him. This brings him face to face with death, 
group includes such philosophers of which Inspires horror and dreads 
significance as Schopenhauer, Klerk- anguish and concern. AU these 
gaard, Neltzsche, W. James, Bergson aspects of existentialist thought, 
and contemporary existentialists. This especially the existentialist concept 
trend of Irrationalism Is not op- of man, are relevant to some a&r 
posed to reason, but seeks to rise pects of Iqbal's philosophy. Iqbal 

above reason In order to master is not an existentialist In the te&t- 

It. In this respect existentialism is nlcal sense of the term, but his 
also relevant to Iqbal’s philosophy, philosophy has some essential efe- 

B. A- Dar has Ignored this con- ments of existentialism. Among the 

temporary movement. Though there Urdu poets Ghallb and Iqbal, with 

is no clear evidence of Iqbal’s ac- their emphasis on the totality of 

qualntance with this philosophy, yet human existence and their conscious- 

there are certain points of agree- ness of the dread of existence 
ment between existentialism and Iqba- and death, deserve to be studied 

lism, which should be taken into from existentialist view point- 

account. Iqbal remained in touch Alam Khundmlrl has referred 

with the development of thought to existentialism once or twice In 

In the west till his last days. He his paper on “Iqbal’s conception 

should have at least heard the of time’’, but he does not dwell 

names of Heidegger and Jaspers, the upon the nature of the relationship 

chief exponents of existential phlloso- between Iqbal and this philosophy, 

phys. Even If he had actually remained He writes, “Iqbal’s central problem 

unaware of this new development is how to reconcile existentialist^ 
In the Western thought and litera- with some form of absolutism. 


tute, It would have been impossible 
for him to Ignore existential prob¬ 
lem because the central problem of 
his philosophy is existential in 
nature. Existentialism gives priority 
to existence over essence. Subjec¬ 
tivity is considered to be the basis 
of experience. Man of flesh and 
bone occupies the central place In 


Existentialism has a specific conno¬ 
tation. The philosophical terms must 
be used In their precise and de¬ 
finite sense, otherwise issues |«c 
confused. IqbaPs problem was to 
accommodate the existential problem 
In some absolutlstlc system. It can¬ 
not be maintained that Iqbal attempted 
to reconcile existentialism and afotq- 
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lutfsm unless It is proved that he 
was fully acquainted with the ex¬ 
istentialist doctrines. Dr. Khundmiri 
could have discussed Heidegger's 
concept of historicity In the con¬ 
text of Iqbal's concept of time. 
Heidegger’s distinction of 'ontlc' 
and 'ontological' has also some 
relevance to Iqbal. Man’s is an 
ontological existence because he is 
conclous of his being, while all the 
other beings are ontic, having no 
condousness of their or other's 
being. Similar distinction of the 
levels of existence may be traced 
In Iqbal’s theory. 

Dr. Khundmiri has written his 
doctoral thesis on “Iqbal's concep¬ 
tion of time.’’ His treatment of 
the topic shows extensive study 
of all the relevant philosophers 
and their theories. Naturally there¬ 
fore It would be expected that he 
should have referred to the original 
Works of the philosophers discus¬ 
sed. Most of the references are 
from Cofllngwood's “The Idea of 
Nature". References from original 
works. Instead of secondary sources 
would have added more weight to 
the well considered comments made 
by Dr-, Khundmiri. There are some 
minor omissions of relevant references 
which If included, would enhance 
the value of the paper. In my view 
Iraqi's conception of space as “dy¬ 
namic appearence" contributes to 
Iqbal’s conception of space-time. 
Khwaja Mir Dard’s thesis, according 
to whicji time Is an attribute of 
existen<J|| Is also relevant to this 
problem. In the light of Kamall’s 
special reference to Khwaja Mir 
Dard’s conception of time, Dr. 
Khundmiri might have profitably' 


' ' 

discussed Dard’s relevance to Iqbal's 
philosophy, Iqbal has not written 
systematically on the conception 
of time In prose. It has made Dr. 
Khundmlrl’s task more difficult. He 
has attempted to derive a consis¬ 
tent and systematic theory of time 
from Iqbal’s poetic verses. This 
attempt In Itself is open to ques¬ 
tion from the technical philosophical 
view point. However, Dr, Khund- 
miri’s thorough acquaintance with 
the Eastern and the Western sour¬ 
ces of Iqbal’s thought has made his 
study very revealing. 

Prof. A, H. Kamall, In his scho¬ 
larly survey of the heritage of 
Islamic thought, has discussed the 
Impact of Junayd. Shahab Al-Din 
Suharwardl, Al Jill, Dard, Ruml 
and MuJaddld-l-Alf-i-Thanl in detail. 
The Mujaddld’s conception of Tawhid 
(wahdat-al-shahud) has exercised 
great Influence on Iqbal’s mystical 
outlook. Iqbal’s political Ideas are 
also inspired by the Mujaddid’s thou¬ 
ghts. In addition to these Influences, 
Shah Wallullah’s Impact also deser¬ 
ves special mention, which has 
been omitted by Kamali. Iqbal - 
greatly admired Waliullah’s attempt 
to reconstruct Islamic thought. 
Though, In Iqbal’s view, he could 
not fulfill this task, he suggested 
the Immense possibilities of such a 
reconstruction in future, which were 
realised to a great extent in Iqbal’s 
reconstruction of religious thought 
in Islam. Kamali has also discussed 
the Impact of Ghalib and Bedil 
on Iqbal. I have my own doubts 
about the relevance of Bedil's 
Sufi doctrine to Iqbal’s Interpreta¬ 
tion of Sufism. But It is true that the 
highly philosophical style of Bedlf’s 







poetry, that Inspired GHaffb too, 
exercised considerable Influence on 
Iqbal's poetic diction end style. 
In this context Hell, the poet- 
reformer, Is more relevant to 
Iqbal’s Intellectual and literary de¬ 
velopment. Hall, for the first time 
In Urdu realised the possibilities of 
the social value of literature. He is 
the pioneer of modem Urdu poetry, 
which assumed the form of a pur¬ 
posive literary movement in future. 
Iqbal highly appreciated Hall's criticism 
and theory of literature In general 
and his ‘Musaddas’ In particular. 
After Ghalib, among Urdu poets, 
Hall’s Impact on Iqbal Is undoubted¬ 
ly of the greatest significance, which 
has been altogether omitted In 
Kamall’s paper. 

A chapter dealing with the im¬ 
pact of Indian philosophy on Iqbal 
could have also been included in 
the book In order to make the 
study of the sources of Iqbal's 
thought more comprehensive. Iqbal 
was a great admirer of Gita’s 
philosophy of action and Ramanuja’s 
interpretation of Vedanta. Buddha’s 
philosophy of change, and Its re¬ 
volutionary implications are also 
relevant to the study of Iqbal’s 
philosophy of change and time. 
These discussions are essential in 
the context of Iqbal’s contribution 
to the development of composite 
Indian culture 

The section dealing with Sufism 
may be regarded as an inseparable 
part of the philosophical discus¬ 
sions. In this section, the most 
outstanding paper has been contri¬ 
buted by Frof. Schimmel. She has 
dealt with the mystic Impact of 
HallaJ on Iqbal, substantiating her 
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opinion* with aH available 
material. She hat discussed Iqbal's 
attitude toward HallaJ taking Into ^ 
account Iqbal’s different positions 
In connection with HallaJ’s signi¬ 
ficance In the history of ' Sufism. 

Abu Sayeed Nuruddln has de¬ 
voted his paper to the study of 
Iqbal’s attitude toward Sufism with 
particular reference to wahdat-ul- 
wujud. A Marxist scholar from 
the Soviet Union, M. T. Stepany- 
ants has discussed Iqbal’s refuta¬ 
tion of fatalism. This study is not¬ 
able for Its clarity and thorough¬ 
ness. Here It would not be Inap¬ 
propriate to point Iqbal’s love for 
freedom and his respect for the 
Individual, that has been an Im¬ 
portant factor In his rejection of 
dialectical materialism because of Its 
conception of historical deternimlsm. 

The section on poetry is very 
sketchy. There are only two arti¬ 
cles, one dealing with Iqbal’s con¬ 
ception of poetry and the poet, 
and the other with “Iqbal and 
western poets”. This section should 
have been given more attention 
as It Is the most important part 
of the book. At least two more 
papers should have been added to 
this section, one on Iqbal’s great¬ 
ness as a poet, and the other on 
Iqbal’s aesthetics. A study of the 
relevance of Iqbal’s poetry to con¬ 
temporary literature could have also 
been useful In the reassessment of 
the poet. 

In spite of it’s political ori¬ 
entation, the book under review 
is a valuable introduction to the 
poet. It has brought to light va¬ 
rious aspects of Iqbal's contribution, 
to modem thought. Students of 
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Iqbal to India Md Pakistan would 
b« indebted to Prof. Hatoez Malik 
for tbit multi-dlsmentlonal portrait 


of the post, i sw sitos this Mt 
would be recognised at one of the 
most important work* on Iqbal 
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CALAMITY OF LINGUISTIC AND CULTURAL CHAUVINISM 
pp. 22., R* 0.75, (n.d.) ; 

R8CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN SOCIETY ; WHAT MUSLIMS CAN DO ? 
pp. 38, Rs. 1.25 (n.d.), 

Syed Abdul Hasan All Nadwl, 

The Academy of Islamic Research and 
Publications, Post Box. No. 119, Lucknow. 


This Is the English rendering 
of two speeches of Maulana Sayyld 
Abul-Hasan All Nadwi delivered res¬ 
pectively at Calcutta and Bombay 
In the months of March and April, 
1972. In the first booklet the Mau- 
fatta, without specifying any coun¬ 
try, has referred again and again 
to the recent conflicts in our neigh¬ 
bouring regions In the name of 
language and culture. "To err" says 
the Maulana "Is human", but to 
persist In one’s error Instead of 
repenting of it certainly leads to 
calamity and destruction. 

The lingual differences are not 
new. not they are dangerous In 
themselves, rather, as the author 
says, they are blessings according 
to the Quran (Q. 30:32). However, 
* they become a curse “when the 
' languages are extolled and magni¬ 
fied.” In such a situation they are 
vehicles of destruction Instead of 
a means of good-will and amity." 
(p.jUfc&Muslims who are the vlc- 
tUdf tWwPi nguistl c chauvinism are, 
according to Maulana Nadwl, that*. 


who lack the "Islamic Conscious¬ 
ness." Such people "would meti¬ 
culously follow the tenets and the 
dogmas (of Islam) but would be 
unaware of Its fundamental postu¬ 
lates.” (p. 16) Much disaster and 
destruction has been caused by 
linguistic chauvinism, nevertheless, 
the author is still hopeful of a 
bright future for our neighbours If 
onfy the people are prepared to 
learn from their mistakes ‘The 
wound is fatal, no doubt ; says the 
author, “but there Is not an ailment 
which hai no cure. Only wisdom 
and determination are required to 
get along. If you want to regain 
the treasure you have lost, to 
bring back the prodigal son or 
find out the lost sheep then you 
would have to work for It. If 
poison can be Infected by word of 
mouth, Its antidote too can be 
provided by you. This is, to fact, 
easier to do, for the languages 
have been created by God tor 
bringing the people closer to each 
oahen*’ (p. 2® 
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I» tK» second booklet, chat «, 
RMattKfu«ck» of, Indian Sodety, 
Meufane Madwt has stressed chat 
the Indian society is becoming worse 
every day and it is the duty of sJf 
citizens, especially of the Muslims, 
because of their being the “best 
of peoples”, to come forward and 
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the tar of •&■*/ tM V0W 
Lord of .the' Dqy of Judge men t / 
and a conviction in the Bnaf tedaww 
ing of whatever we do, in *M* 
earthly Me/’ <p. 28) Her* is where 
the Muslim community comes bate 


help the society to revitillze. This the picture. The Qur’an baa dw» 
is the foremost task because “if dared It the “beet community” 


any country has been deprived and has enjoined upon ft to be the 
of such a conscientious society, no bearer of good things In thfe 
good can come out of a stable world. Therefore, It is “our SWM4 


government, huge educational esta¬ 
blishments, spectacular religious ob¬ 
servances or even Individual righte¬ 
ousness. Nothing In the world can 
take the place of an upright society 
while a virtuous society can make 
up for every other loss.” (p. S) 
Thus the Maulana goes on descri¬ 
bing the evils of present day Indian 
society such as the “disregard of 
human life and dignity”, “narrow¬ 
mindedness”, “parochialism”, “re¬ 
ligious. linguistic and cultural pre¬ 
judices” and “get-rlch-qulckiy craze”. 


duty by virtue of our love of the 

country .to take care of the 

country’s welfare." (p, 34). ‘Thu 
Muslim community cannot slmpfy 
live in its own imaginary world; 
it is its bounden duty to be fatty 
seized with the problems facing 
the community.” 

Both the tracts are Indeed worth 
reading especially with the purpose 
of knowing how deeply religion* 
people in contemporary India watt 
to the critical situation in which 
the country finds itself. 


Myshirul He*. 


THE MAKING Of AN ARAB NATIONALIST : 

OTTOMANISM AND ARABISM IN THE LIFE AND THOUGHT 
OF SATFAL HUSRI 
William L. Cleveland, 

Princeton. (1971), pp. 211, BIBLIOGRAPHY AND INDEX. 

Arab nationalism is a widely Arabs, like most of the other 
accepted concept now, but it was peoples, thought, lived, and ofga- 
not co at the beginning of this nlzed themselves in terms of retl- 
century. It is, in Its political form glon. They bad -established empire* 
at feast, a modern phenomenon, under the banner of Islam, but 
Nationalism took a long time to with the passage of time they lost 
travel from Western Europe to the their elan vital, and were super* 
Ar *b world as to other Asian and seded fn political power and M* 
African areas. teflectual vigour by other peoples, 
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especially the Turk* and the Ira¬ 
nians. With the fall of Baghdad 
id 1928 at the hands of the Mon¬ 
gol hordes, the last vestiges of the 
Arab empire had disappeared. How¬ 
ever, this was a universal Muslim 
empire rather than a purely Arab 
one. By the sixteenth century most 
of the Arab world had come under 
the Ottoman Empire whose centre 
of power was outside the Arab 
world and In whose decision-making 
process Arabs played an insignifi¬ 
cant role, if at all. However, 
Arabs and Arabic language com¬ 
manded certain respect, and as 
Arab nationalism had not yet de¬ 
veloped, and the Turks were Mus¬ 
lims, Arabs tolerated, If not con¬ 
doned, the Ottoman rule. But with 
the advent of the Young Turks in 
1908 and their Turkish chauvinism 
(Turklftcatlon and Centralized con¬ 
trol) Arab leaders and itellectuals 
in the Ottoman Empire got dis¬ 
turbed. Arab nationalism In Its 
political form began to develop 
through secret societies. Sati'al 
Husri, who later became a great 
advocate and publicist of Arab na¬ 
tionalism, had no sympathy for It 
during this twilight period. His 
ideal was Ottomansim, "the conti¬ 
nued existence of a multi-national 
empire in which the non-Turkish 
nationalities would still be able to 
make a contribution to the whole." 
He was also opposed to Zla Gokaip, 
the greatest pioneer of Turkish 
nationalism. But with the defeat 
and destruction of the Ottoman 
Epipire during the World War I 
Husri’s Ottomanism was also shat- 
terd^ie was not an opportunist, 
nor had he adopted Ottomani sm 

a' 


as a stop-gap theory. He would 
have probably continued with and 
propagated it, but the empire, on 
which his ideology rested, bad 
fallen. There was no place for Otto¬ 
manism even in Turkey. He had 
to adopt an emotionally difficult 
but a logically correct alternative 
f.e. Arab nationalism, a secular, 
self-contained and comprehensive 
ideology. His early education and 
his mastery of French language had 
helped him In formulating his secular 
approach. 

He was born in 1880 in San'a, 
the capital of Yemen, an Ottoman 
province at that time, of Syrian 
parents from Aleppo. He had 
skipped the early education of the 
Madrasa type and was later edu¬ 
cated In Mulklyi Mektebl in Istan¬ 
bul, a secular Institution. He was 
the friend of a staunch secularist 
Turk, Tevfik Flkret. He brought his 
secular outlook to bear upon his 
newly-adopted ideology. When he 
was invited to Damascus, the head¬ 
quarters of Faisal's short-lived Arab 
state, he devoted all his talents 
and energies to further the cause 
of Arab nationalism. Then with 
Faisal he went to Iraq and worked 
there from 1921-1941 In various 
capacities and furthered the cause 
of education and Arab nationalism. 
He was an Arab nationalist but 
condemned the extremists, as Sami* 
Shawkat who had called for the 
excavation of Ibn Khaldun’s grave 
and the burning of his books on 
the ground that he had made some 
adverse remarks on the Arabs. 
He clashed with the traditional 
religious instructors also, especially 
in the Shl‘1 institutions. His secular. 
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comprehensive and , uncompromising 
Arab nationalist ideas, coup fed with 
his Inflexible nature, were not easily 
digested in Iraq, a country with 
trlchotomous situation, characterised 
by Sunni. ShlM and Kurdish diver¬ 
gences. His advocacy of total Arab 
unity made him repugnant also to 
the pro-Western ruling elite, whose 
doyen was Nurl as-Sa*ld, the “peren 
nlal prime minister” of Iraq during 
the monarchy. When the Arab na¬ 
tionalist coup of 1911 against the 
pro-Brltlsh Regent Abdullah and 
Nurl as-Sald was shattered and 
when they returned to power 
"under the protection of British 
bayonets”, Husrl was deprived of 
his Iraqi citizenship and exiled to 
Aleppo. In 1944 he was invited 
by the Syrian government where 
he endeavoured to remove French 
influence from Syrian educational 
system and Arabize it. His enthu¬ 
siasm for efficiency and high stan¬ 
dards in education created enemies 
here also. The discontented elements 
demonstrated against him with the 
cry "There is no god but God 
and Satl, al-Husrl Is the enemy of 
God” (La ilaha ilfallah, Satl‘al-Husri 
‘Aduw Allah). He resigned and left 
for Beirut, but the Syrian Govern¬ 
ment adhered to his reforms. Later 
he worked as an adviser to the 
Cultural Committee of the Arab 
League, and Director of Institute 
of Higher Arab Studies in Cairo. 
HU his death in 1968 In Bagh¬ 
dad he continued elaborating 


through • Ms writings , 

the doctrines of Arab 

and unity, til# W# death' "Aratom, 

first” (ai-‘Uruba awwalan) remained 

his message. 

William L. Cleveland hat done 4 
an immense service towards the 
undemanding of, Arab nattofjiattan 
by delving deep Into the life' And 
work of Husrl and giving a dear 
and perceptive exposition of his 
Ideas and strivings. He dealt In 
detail and critically with various 
strains In Husrl’s Ideas, arguments 
and theories. In the eyes of Husrl, 
Imperialism and regionalism weld 
the enemies of Arab nationalism. 
Apart from pan-Islam Ism of the 
Muslim Brotherhood brand, the other 
conflicting Ideology with Arab na¬ 
tionalism has been communism, and 
it Is strange that Husrl did not 
deal with It. It were the Com¬ 
munists In Iraq during the regime 
of Qaslm who proved the strongest 
enemies of Arab unification, and 
the whole campaign of President 
Nasir during 1958-59 was directed 
against Arab Communists. It is a 
boo k with clarity and depth. A 
minor error must be pointed out 
here. Ghazi’s son who succeeded 
him on the throne of Iraq was 
not Ghazl II (P. 76) but Faisal 11 
who was killed in the 1958 coup. 
However, the book Is a systematic 
and perceptive study of one of the 
most prominent pioneer of the mo# 
movement of Arab nationalism- who 
had so far been neglected. 


M. A. SALEEM KHAN 
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WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OP Sill SYEO AHMAD KHAN 
Compiled and edited by Shan Mohammad, 
foreword by Ram Gopaf; 

NacMketa Publications Ltd,, Seta bay 20, IT72, pp. 277, Rs. 40. 


No study of modern Indian his¬ 
tory can be completed without 
seriously taking Into account Sir 
Syed’s life and work. Sir Sayyid 
expressed himself In Urdu, although 
many of his essays and speeches, 
such as his speeches In the Legis¬ 
lative Council or his fetters to 
English newspapers on topical sub¬ 
jects, were translated into English 
to his life time mostly by his 
English friends. Unfortunately those 
English translations were not avail¬ 
able In a book form, even though 
th# original Urdu material was 
eeffeCted In several volumes and 
published In India and Pakistan. 

In the present book Or. Shan 
Mohammad has made a beginning 
(a filling this lacuna and supplied 
us with the English translation of 
WXH» Important Urdu speeches and 
writings of Sir Sayyid. For the 
non-Urdu-knowing students of his¬ 
tory this l« a real gift, for now 
thty would not have to depend 
on secondary sources to study 
Dr Sayyld’s thought. With this book, 
«t Ram Gopaf has said In his Fore- 
wo*d (p. VIII) “the reader has not 
to swallow the cooked material of 
Wtfcen, but has an opportunity to 
d*»w Ns own conclusions and make 
Ns own Interpretation.” 

With Ns 12-page Introduction 
hi* divided the book 
nfginafe parts. The first (upto p. 
l&HNaifing with Sir Sayyid’s 
writings, consists of nine essays "Bh 


different subjects such as The 
Causes of Indian Revolt*, The 
Loyal Mohammedans of India*. ‘Re¬ 
view on Hunter’s Indian Musaf- 
mans,' The National Congress 
and the Government’, etc. The 
second part, containing forty-three 
letters and speeches, covers a varie¬ 
ty of subjects such as ‘The found¬ 
ing of Anglo-Oriental College’, 
‘The Deccan Agriculturist Relief 
Bill*. ‘Vaccination Bill’, ‘On Im¬ 
proving agriculture In India’, ‘Letter 
to Badruddin Tyabji on the Indian 
National Congress’, and so on. 

The material has been abridged 
and arranged chronologically. “The 
abridgement” Dr. Shan Mohammad 
assures us, “does not exclude any 
material point but such details as 
are not even remotely relevant, 
have been left put ’’ (p IX) The 
readers are also ^Iven the Impres¬ 
sion that the compiler himself has 
translated the material from “Per- 
sianlsed and Idiomatic Urdu” of 
Sir Sayyid and has got it corrected 
by Professor Syed Nasr All of 
the Department of Political Science, 
Aligarh Muslim University (p IX). 
Byt any serious student of Sir 
Sayyid’$ writings would be Inclined 
tp think that the contents of tbe 
book have not been translated 
afresh. This reviewer has not found 
any essay, speech or fetter In this 
book which could not be traced 
back to some English trans latlon 
done at the time of Sir SayyW- 
Eve* if there are a few P*f es 
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translated by the egKta' 1 ' felmeeff has not cared to tell the mtmk 

they *» -completely tost In the anything, about other names such-eb 

borrowed material and It Is not "Madarik” “Thsnttte", •HddefeBi.*#! 
easy to single them out, “Tughdub” (Sic), f “Nujran” and 

For such a source-like book, es* “Aboo Dawod” appearing on the same . 
pec tally In view of the abridgement page. Similarly on p. 229 he has 
of the original material, It was *upplleda note to the names of Sir 
really necessary for the editor to Sayyld’s sons, Hamid and Mahmud, 
give bibliographical Information of who had accompanied him on hit ton - 
the source where the unabridged don voyage, but Is silent about the 1 
version Is to be found. It Is true *b‘rd companion, Khudadad Beg, 
that the reader Is Informed about whose name appears on the same 
the ‘occasion* when a particular aft d preceding pages, 

essay was written or a speech The editor could have given 
delivered. But the absence of bl- some thought to provide the cor- 


bliographlcai information creates 
certain problems. For example, a 
speech entitled “On Hlndu-Muslim 
relations” Is found on p. 159 about 
which the editor says that It was 
delivered at Patna on 27th January 
1883, whereas the same Is found 
in Sajyid Iqbal All's Sqyyid Abmed 
Khan ka Safamama-a~Panjab’ ‘ (All-) 
garh, 1884) as a speech delivered 
during the Sayyld'. tour of Punjab 
in the beginning of 1884. Old Sir 
Sayyld repeat the same speech on 
the second occasion! Is one of the 


rect transliteration of proper names 
particularly of the titles of books. 
For example, on p. 45 a book by 
the name of MOLTUGIL has been 
mentioned. The editor has In a 
footnote referred to It as a well- 
known fiqb book. But In the ab¬ 
sence of Intelligible spelling It Is 
very difficult to Identify the book. 
It would have been much better 
if Instead of giving casual footnotes, 
Dr. Shan Mohammad had added a 
glossary to the book explaining In 
It all the proper names mentioned 


two editors wrong about time and in the text. 


place. If so, which of them ? It Is 
difficult to tell. There Is another 
confusion. An essay entitled “The 
National Congress and the Govern¬ 
ment” is found at two places : 
on p. 102 under Sir Sayyld's “Wri¬ 
tings" and again on p. 261 under 
his “speeches and letters”. 

The contents need ample and 
thorough annotation The few hap¬ 
hazard footnotes as they are found 
in the book leave the reader dis¬ 
satisfied. For example, on p. 58 
the editor has thrown light on 
Na‘alim-at-tanzll in a footnote, but 


In spite of these editorial short¬ 
comings one has to admit that the 
book even In Its present form Is 
Indispenslble for non-Urdu-knowing 
scholars Interested In the life and 
work of Sir Sayyld. Dr. Shan Mo¬ 
hammad has rendered a real ser¬ 
vice by collecting the scattered 
material and putting it In the form 
of a book and for this every stu¬ 
dent of modern Indian history 
working on Sir Sayyld has to be 
really grateful to him. 

Mushir-ul-Haq 
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Quran’s Invitation to Think 


It is a well known fact of early Islamic history that the Pro* 
phet not only encouraged the Arabs to learn, to read and write 
but also stimulated their intellectual curiosity and their desire to 
acquire knowledge so considerably that, within a comparatively short 
period, they assumed intellectual leadership in their contemporary 
world. It is reported that in the early battles in Islamic history any 
educated captive who undertook to teach literacy to the Arabs— 
amongst whom there was high illiteracy—was automatically released 1 . 
As to their advance in knowledge and contribution to it, fairly ade¬ 
quate accounts exist both by Muslim and non-Muslim writers and the 
story need not be told in any detail. For instance, it is now gene¬ 
rally recognized that the literary and philosophical treasures of Greece, 
which had been practically lost to the western world, were preserved 
through their translation into Arabic by enterprizing Muslim scho¬ 
lars who were enjoined to seek knowledge "even though it be in 
China”*. And it should be remembered that these classics, which 
they translated and preserved for posterity, were considered by them 
to be valuable as such and not because they were of use to them 
from the religious point of view. This is some indication of the 
liberty of mind which characterized the early Muslim scholars. I 
am concerned here particularly with bringing out that this efflores¬ 
cence of the Arab mind in the field of knowledge was not unrelated 
to, but actually took its inspiration from the teachings of the Quran 
and the Prophet. It is directly attributable to the impulse given 
by them and their repeated insistence on the use of one’s reason. 
The Quran says : "And God has brought you forth from your 
mothers’ womb knowing nothing and He gave you ears and eyes 
and hearts so that you may show your gratitude to Him”. 1 

In the Arabic language the word shukr, (showing gratitude}, im¬ 
plies the use of a gift for the purpose for which it is intended. 
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The gratitude to God for the gift of hearing and eyesight is -to use 
them for observation and acquiring knowledge ; and for 
the heart and the mind it it to try to increase in tmderstaadbbigyln 
interpreting natural, social and moral phenomena and in wisdom. 
Refusal to use them or abusing them is the rankest ingratitude. The 
pursuit of knowledge and the use of reason, based on sense Obser¬ 
vation, is thus made obligatory on evey Muslim man and Wonsan, 
as laid down in the oft quoted Tradition : “The acquisition of know¬ 
ledge is compulsory for every Muslim, whether male or female'* 4 . 

This is, however, the most commonly known of the traditions. 
There are many others which put the point more emphatically and 
place the acquisition of knowlcge, which is necessary for any pro¬ 
cess of fruitful thinking in its right context in life. A few ofthose 
mte worth quoting—they have been taken from usually reliable sources 
and they ring true : 

(0 “God has revealed to me ‘Whoever walks in the pursuit 
of knowledge I facilitate for him the way to heaven*. Increase 
in knowledge is even superior to increase in worship*’.* 

(2) “The best form Of worship is the pursuit of knowledge*’ 4 

(3) “Scholars should endeavour to spread knowledge and pro¬ 
vide education to people who have been deprived of it. 
For where knowledge is hidden it disappears**. 7 

09 “Some one asked the Prophet: “Who is the biggest scholar ?” 
He replied : “He who is constantly trying to learn from 
others, for a scholar is ever hungry for more knowledge”.* 

(5) “Seek for knowledge and wisdom, for whatever the vessel 
from which it flows, you will never be the loser.* 

(Q “Thinking deep for one hour (with sincerity) is better than 
7Q years of (mechanical) worship. 10 

(7) Worship, without knowledge, has no goodness in it and 
knowledge without understanding has no goodness in it, 
and the recitation of the Qur’an, which is not thoughtful 
has no goodness In it.”** 
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- ,.*•&, pondering over these traditions of the Wtttjfa** 
ta t mattovt that, la tile eyes of bit contemporary WM*** 
generations that followed immediately he had fc xtrawfJiftaiy 
tMadjag . In the words of a modem. Christian vtirntj, it w so 
gnat that *the admiration of his followers for their national hero, 
founder of their faith, initiator of their state, centre of their glory, 
passed from idealization to idolization”. 11 Whatever he Mid was 
treasured up, word by word; whatever he did—even in ordinary every 
day matters—was meticulously imitated ; sometimes even a casual 
opinion expressed by him about something was given the status of 
a command. The verse : Nor doth he speak of (his own) deshw. 
It is save an inspiration that is inspired”. 11 which was 

really applicable to what he spoke on matters of moment was 
taken to be literally applicable to every word and syllable that he 
uttered. Such being the case it is understandable that what he said 
about the acquisition of knowledge and wisdom the need for 
reflection was taken seriously and reverently by these Muslims and 
It was ultimately responsible for their intellectual renaissance. 


It is, however, symptomatic of the honest ignorance (or pre* 
judice) of even some quite distinguished western Christian scholars 
that they not only failed to recognize this fact but actually accused 
Islam of being ‘anti-rational’ ! while a writer like Morris, can be 
lightly dismissed, there are persons like Sir William Muir and 
Ernest Renan who have contented that Islam was ‘anti-rationaJ’ and 
they merely saw it as “Bedouin phenomena alien to reason and. 
tolerance”.!* While this criticism was obviously unfair—and one 
wonders whether these scholars really studied the Qur’an or any 
authentic biography of the Prophet—the attitude of mind that 
developed, in later centuries of their intellectual decadence, among 
some Muslim writers and theologians seemed to give some credibility 
to this criticism. They tended to forget or ignore the original 
impulse given to the Muslims by their religion towards intellectual 
creativity and adventure. They failed to keep the doors and windows 
of their minds open and receptive to breezes from outside or even 
from inside, which had been responsible for the flowering of their 
genius in many directions. Many of their theologians closed the 
door of tjUhdd—the right of the thoughtful individual to exercise his 
personal thinirip g and jhdgemet on matters about which he may not 
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be satisfied with the opinion expressed by earlier interpreters and 
commentators. Islam had recognized clearly that life had elements 
both of permanence and change. As IqbSl puts it in his Lectures : 

"The ultimate spiritual basis of all life, as conceived by IslSm, 
is eternal and reveals itself in Variety and change. A society based 
on such a conception of Purity must reconcile, in its life, the cate¬ 
gories of permanence and change. It must possess eternal princi¬ 
ples to regulate its collective life ; for the eternal gives us a foot¬ 
hold in the world of perpetual change. (At the same time he points 
out that) eternal principles when they are understood to exclude 
all possibilities of change, which according to the Qur'an, is one of 
the greatest signs of God, tends to immobilize what is essentially 
mobile in its nature. The teaching of the Qur’in that life is a pro¬ 
cess of progress in creation necessitates that each generation, guided 
but unhampered by the work of its predecessors, should be per¬ 
mitted to solve its own problems”. 1 * He goes on to point out 
that "the closing of the door of Ijtihdd is pure fiction suggestd partly 
by the crystallization of legal thought in Islam, and partly by the 
intellectual laziness which especially in the period of spititual decay 
turns great thinkers into idols. If some of the later doctors have 
Upheld this fiction, modern Islam is not bound by this voluntary 
surrender of intellectual independence.” 1 * However, many reli¬ 
gious persons—persons of all religions—have often been misled into 
adopting the view that there is no scope for the exercise of the 
mind in the field of religion, ' that everything is given ready-made 
in the scriptures, that the duty of all subsequent commentators and 
students is to accept whatever has been said by earlier writers un- 
questioningly and not to try and plumb the depths of meanings in 
a critical spirit- la fact, it is easier to day to exercise Ijtihdd, because 
of all the facilities of knowledge and research which have become 
available to us since. It is also more necessary to do so, because 
great monumental changes in human life and problems have occurred 
in the meanwhile. That is how many of the Muslim co mme ntators 
engaged themselves for many later centuries m the fruitless labour 
of semantic debates—sometimes about unimportant, marginal issues 
which had no great significance for their contemporary life. This is 
not consistent with the true teaching of Islam which has always 
been keenly concerned with the raising of the quality of human 
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mind and human life, the great Islamic scholar Mufti hfohamjatad 
•Abduh of Egypt, has, for example, taken the view In his treatise s 

Tawtdd (Monotheism) “Islam -gave two great ideas to people which 
were tabooed to them at the time—a resoluteness of personal will 
and freedom of opinion. They have helped in the (gradual) perfec¬ 
tion of mankind and man learnt to actualize his potential capacities. 
Some of the later European scholars are of the view that western 
culture and civilization are based essentially on these pinciples. Men 
learn to act (independently) and their minds to think and ( reflect 
(correctly), when people begin to realize their true worth and learn that 
they have the right to use their intellect in the search for truth and 
wisdom. They made this crucial discovery in the 16th century. 
One of these scholars has also recognized that the source of this 
intellectual illumination was the light of Islamic scholarship.“ lT 

Again, our own great Islamic thinker, Azsd, has said in his 
Tadhkirah that ‘from the very first day I have refused to be con¬ 
tent with what my family, my education and my society gave me. 

I have never been bound by the patterns of tradition in any direc¬ 
tion and the thirst for truth has never deserted me. There is no 
conviction in my heart which the thorns of doubt have not pierced, 
no faith in my soul which has not been subjected to all the conspiracies 
of disbelief’’. 18 This means that even passing through the valley 

of doubts and questioning before one emerges stronger in faith is 

a welcome experience and that man is supposed to be different from the 
angels who carry out their fixed duties of prayer and devotion. 

But it is man who has been described as ‘the noblest of 

creation’ gifted with the capacity to question and doubt. When 

angels expressed their doubt about this Man that God was sending 
to the earth as His vice-regent, His reply was : *Verily, I know 
what you do not know.’ 18 This parable obviously brings 
out the fact that thinking, even though it may lead to doubt, is 
part of man’s religion. We shall, therefore, turn to the Qur’in and 
see how it has sought to release the intellect from the fetters which 
ignorance, conservatism, inertia and obscurantism had forged for it 
from time to time in the past. 

The Qur’an has repeated in a variety of ways that it is incum¬ 
bent on every human being to make full use of his (or her) intel- 
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§ #tu $i capacities ia order to understand the world % whidjtvlw (or 
am) is living, to appreciate the significance of his rdatktnsMp with 
his fellow men and women and realise the power and glory of A&h 
through the study of Nature, which is the hnndta a rlr of «ad 
in ether ways. It calls «gion him to study three areas in particular 
which actually comprehend the whole field of knowledge. lastly, 
the ' Alam-i-Anfys (world of mt0 in order to know how he works 
and grows and attains And grows to greatness or misses his destiny. The 
study of this world is the source of all the human and social sciences 
which have grown in courM) of time both in their variety and scope. 


Sscond, the ‘Alam-l-Af&q (the world of Nature) which comprises all that 
Nature connotes, the earth and the heavens, the seas and the mountains, 
tho play of seasons, the rotation of days and nights and the plants and 
animals. AU the physical, chemical and biological sciences and all 
the technologies and industries are based on the study of this fas¬ 
cinating and inexhaustible world. The more man discovers the laws 
and secrets of Nature, the more vividly one begins to realize how 
unimaginably vast this ‘expanding’ universe is, how, for instance, 
there are stars so distant that their light, travelling with its known 
speed has not reached the earth yet during the billions of years that 
it has been in existenc and that there are very large, unsuspsctedly 
large, areas of knowledge which still remain unexplored. When 
NCWton said that he was like a child playing only with pebbles by 
the side of a mighty ocean, he was not being modest but only stating 
a fact. And it may be added that the mysteries of the solar system 
of unimaginable magnitude, of the tiny atom as well as the orga¬ 
nism, Man, still offers large unexplored areas which man’s know¬ 
ledge has not yet been able to penetrate. Third, ‘Alam-l-Tdnkk 
(world of history) which shows how, in contact with his physical 
and social environment, man developed great cultures and civiliza¬ 
tions. They prospered who played the game of life according to 
rules. But when man transgressed against the life-giving principles, 
Which the Qur’an calls the law of God, and indulged in acts of 
injustice and inhumanity, these great creations of his mind and crea¬ 
tive skill were destroyed and Vanished. All over the globe there are 
traces of such civilizations, their arts, their crafts their architecture, 
their languages and literatures and other remains whose study is 
useful for man, both for the sake of precious relics that they have 
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“Laws and traditions (governing the rise and fell of 
have operated before you which will also be applicable to you. Ho 
but travel on earth and see the consequences which befell those 
who denied the laws of God.”** It is, therefore, incumbent 
on man, if he is to fill his life with significance and under¬ 
standing, to explore these three aspects of Reality. In the Sum* 
entitled Al-Mu'minun, there are several verses which invite our atten¬ 
tion to the importance of studying these three great domains of 
human concern. Verses 12 to 16 point to the need for reflecting cm 
the birth and growth of man and how he gradually comes into the 
full possession of his powers. In verses 17 to 22 dealing with the 
world of Nature and how it has been designed to cater to the needs 
of man and other living creatures, it is pointed out how the 
earth, the rain, the fields and gardens, the cattle, the ships sailing 
in the waters, have been made subservient to man so that they may 
serve his purposes, if he has the necessary intelligenc to utilize them. 
About 30 verses that follow immediately refer to the history of an¬ 
cient nations and cultures which passed away, because they failed to 
cultivate qualities which make for survival—not merely biological 
but also social and moral qualities which might ensure survival 
with freedom and dignity They split into many warring or conflicting 
groups breaking up the essential unity of mankind which is described 
by the Qur’an as one Vmmat (community), the conflicting group being 
designated as Hizb. It points out that every such group tends to 
rejoice in whatever it has by way of doctrines, tenets and beliefs 
and is not prepared to examine them critically in the light of reason. 
Islam deprecates this attitude of mind which leads to obscurantism, 
narrows the heart and the mind‘and renders them incapable of wel¬ 
coming truth wherever they find ft. The Qur’an described these people 
in contemporary Arabia who thought what was good enough for 
their forefathers was good enough for them and stuck to the path 
of conformity as saying : 


“Verily, we have found our fathers following a certain way and 
we we treading in thoilr footsteps on the right path.”* 1 

X * 
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This state of mind is also to be found in priests, padres, 
Mawlawls etc. who make religion their exclusive monopoly and deny 
the common man the right to use his own reason and mind, so for 
as he possibly can, to understand it intelligently. There are, of course, 
good and enlightened pMons among them who try to guide people 
wisely and Mrnibly and do not stand in the way of the exercise of 
thought. But a majority of them is too authoritative and claims to 
possess the monopoly of religious thought and wisdom and often 
capitalizes on the ignorance and the superstition of the psople. When 
Religion—any religion—is left largely to the mercy of such persons, 
intellectual as well as spiritual growth is arrested and ignorance and 
superstition take over. The call to reflect and ponder over the 
signs of God is repeated elsewhere : 

“Do they not look at the glory of the Earth and the Heavens 
and all that God hath created and it may be that their own 
term draws nigh. (If none of these things can awaken them) 
in what will they believe after this? Those whom God sendeth 
astray (that is, their disobedience of His laws does so) there is 
no guide for him.” ** 

Thus, it is for man that God has created all the manifold won¬ 
ders of Nature and it is impossible for him to assess the magnitude 
of his bounties. So why does he not ponder over them reflectively 
and thankfully. 

“And he hath constrained the night and the day and the sun 
and the moon to be of service to you and the stars are made sub¬ 
servient to you by His command. Lo ! herein are portents for 
psople who use their minds.”** 

Elsewhere, the Qur*5n refers to Various natural phenomena (which 
ate envisaged as signs of God) and invites men to ponder over them 
—how they facilitate and enrich his life, how they maintain its com¬ 
plex economy—and learn useful lessons from them about the world 
of man and Nature : 

“Hast thou not seen how thy Lord hath spread the shade. And 
if He willed He could have made it still. Then We made the sun 
its guide. Then We withdraw it unto Us, a gradual withdrwal. 
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And He it Is who maketh night a covering for you and steep a r©- 
pose jtod maketh. the day of resurrection., And it is He who sendeth the 
wind with glad tidings in their train, heralding His bounty and aen- 
deth down the pure water from the sky. That We Wy give life 
thereby to dead land and We quench with it the thirst of men and 
beasts that We have created. And, verily. We have repeated (the 
verses of the Qur’Sn) among them that they may learn from them. 
But most of them denied these and showed ingratitude.** 

If we ponder over the Universe around us with minds freed from 
fears, superstition and outworn traditions, God’s greatness and bounty 
and man’s unlimited potentialities will stand revealed in all their full¬ 
ness. We will find that it has not been created *in sport* but is a 
well-designed and purposive Universe, even when with our limited 
vision, we are unable to see the design as a whole or, in our im¬ 
patience, we deny it. Here again the essential condition is the sin¬ 
cere effort of thought, neither accepting things passively and uncri¬ 
tically, nor denying them uncritically. 

**We have not created the heaven and the earth and all that 
is between them in sport (but for a purpose). If We had wished 
to find a pastime (who could have stopped Us) We could have 

created it.Nay, (the reality is different) We hurl the truth against 

the untruth and it doth crush its head and lo 1 it vanisheth. And 
yours will be the woe for that which you ascribe (unto Him)** 

This constant struggle between good and evil, between the true 
and the untrue is one of the great issues over which man must ex¬ 
ercise his mind in order to appreciate that it is the good and the 
true that have the power to survive and feed the springs of the good 
Ufe and the roots of a man’s true individuality. The evil and the 
false ( BatU) is fated to be defeated and disappear because it repre¬ 
sents forces that degrade life. 

It is necessary for man to travel about the world—In space 
and time—in order to get the right perspective on the history of the 
past and to learn the sobering and heartening lessonsthat it teaches 
for the future. But it can only achieve its purpose when he does 
so, not like the casual modern tourist who sees everything casually, 
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adding more photographs to his album hut as one who has his ears 
and eyes open and his mind trained to observe and reflect. When 
he fails to do so, it means that not only his physical eye but his 
mental eye is also blind and useless. "Have they not travelled in 
the land (to take warning from the past) and have they not hearts 
to understand and the ears to hear (the call of history)? For in¬ 
deed, it is not only the eyes that have been struck by blindness 
but their hearts within (also). And they will bid thee hasten on the 
Doom and God faileth not in His promise. But lo ! a day with 
Allah is as a thousand years as you reckon them. And there were 
many sinful communities whom We gave the grace of time (to re¬ 
pent but they did not) and then We caught them in retribution. 
And unto Us is the eventual return®* 

The history of lands and peoples is repeated with instances of 
communities being punished because they led evil lives and defied 
the teaching of God’s apostles. They are repeated in the Qur’an 
again and again—not in detail usually—with^he proviso *so that you 
remember and take due admonition.’ 

"Lo 1 We are about to bring down on the people of this com¬ 
munity a fury from the sky because they have been leading evil 
lives. And verily We have left in this a clear sign for people who 
understand.”* 7 

This eternally recurring story of persistent evil deeds bringing 
their own retribution—not necessarily in terms of our time but in 
’God’s good time’—has been told in the Qur’an, usually with refer¬ 
ence to communities which had lived in the vicinity of Arabia and 
with whom the Prophet’s immediate audience were to some extent 
acquainted. 

"And the tribes of *Ad and Thamud (also perished). Their fate 
is also manifest unto you from their (ruined and deserted) dwellings. 
Satan made their deeds seem attractive unto them and so debarred 
them from (following) the right way, though they were people who 
could see. And Krah and Pharaoh and Hainan! Moses came unto 
them with clear signs but they defied (the Lord) in their lands. They 
wefts not, however, winners (in the race).** We took each one in 
(retribution for) his sin. Of them were those whom We caused the 
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earth to swallow and they whom We drowned, ft wit* oat fop God ,, 
to wrong them but they wronged themselves. The likeness of those 
who choose other patrons than God is as the likeness j$f the spider « 
when she constructs for herself a house. And lo 1 the frailest of 
aU houses is the spider's house, if they but knew.*’ 1 * , 


These references are meant to invite men to ponder over what 
has happened in the past again and again and, given similar cift 
cumstances, is likely to happen in the present and the future. In 
our own time, we have seen the mighty empires of Hitler, Musso* 
lini, and others brought down low and it is man's duty—and the 
duty of nations—to take a warning from them, to reflect over the 
real causes of their downfall and not to labour under the misim-* 
pression that they will be able to escape the nemesis. 


In the twentyfirst chapter of the Qur’an, the lesson is under-! 
lined in more general terms and men and women are enjoined to 
look not only at the world outside but also at the world within 
them ; 


"They know the life of this world only superficially but are 
heedless of the Hereafter. Have they not reflected (on the world) within 
them? God has not created the Heaven and the earth and what is 
between them but with just ends and for an appointed term. Have 
they not travelled through the earth and seen what was the fate of 
those who went before them ? Some of them were superior to them 
in strength ; they tilled the soil and populated it in greater numbers 
than these have done. There came to them their apostle with clear 
sign (which they rejected to their own undoing) It was not for God 
to wrong them but they wronged their own souls.”** 


Elsewhere, it is stated ; 

“He it is who has created for you ears and eyes and hearts. 

Yet how few give thanks for them.”** 

The 'giving of thanks’ for the gifts of sight and understanding 
does not merely mean “ praising ” God and showing verbal gratitude 
to Him. It is really their proper use in tne business of life so that 
men may acquire knowledge and wisdom for the proper guidance 
of their life. 
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A ga i n , the Qur’an argues from the parable of the life of Nature 
to the spiritual life of man : 

"Then look at the signs of God’s mercy : how it gives life to 
the earth after it is dead : verily, He is (also) the quickcner 
of the men who are dead, for he has power over all things 
And if We send a wind and they see their crop wither, they 
will still continue in their disbelief, for, verily, thou canst not 
make the dead hear the call nor the deaf when they show 
their back and run away. Nor canst thou hold back the blind 
from their straying (from the right path). Thou canst make none 
to hear except those who believe in Our signs and submit them* 
sieves to Our will.”* 1 

In the Surah Luqman, the whole argument is presented in a 
cosolidated way so that men may ponder and reflect over the mys¬ 
teries of God’s wonderful creation : 

"He has created the Heavens without any support that you 
see and hath set on the earth firm hills lest it shake with you, 
and He hath scattered through it beasts of all kinds. And We 
send down rain from the sky and produce therefrom every kind 
of goodly thing in pairs. Such is the creation of God. Now 
show me what is there that others beside Him (whom you 
worship) have created. Nay, but the transgressors are in mani¬ 
fest errors.We bestowed wisdom on Luqman saying “Show 

thy gratitude to God.” Any one who is so grateful does so 
to the profit of his soul ; but if any one is ungrateful, verily 
God is free of all wants, worthy of all praise. Behold, Luqman 
said to his son by way of exhortation: "O my son join not 
others in worship with God : for false worship is, indeed, the 
highest wrongdoing. And we have enjoined on man to be good 
to his parents : In travail upon travail did his mother bear 
him, and his weaning was in two years. (Hear the command), 
"show gratitude to Me and to thy parents: To Me is the final 
goal. But if they try to make thee join in worship with Me 
that of which thou hast no knowledge, obey them not ; yet treat 
them in this life with justice (and consideration and follow the 
way of those who turn to Me (in love) ; then to Me in the 
end is the return of all, and I will tell you the truth of all 
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that you did”-—O my son (said Luqmin) If there he but the 
weight of a mustard seed and it were hidden in a rode or 
(anywhere) in the heavens or on earth, God will, bring it forth. 
For He understands the finest mysteries. O ray' son, ag fa h fisft 
regular prayers, enjoin what is just and good and forbid What 
is wrong ; And bear with constancy whatever betide thee ; for 
this is (an indication of) firmness of purpose in the conduct of 
(thy) affairs. And swell not thy cheeks (with pride) at men nof 
walk in insolence on earth ; For God loveth not any arro¬ 
gant boaster : And be moderate in thy pace and lower the 
voice ; for the harshest of all sounds is the braying of an ass. 
Do you not see that God has subjected to your use all things 
in the heavens and on earth. And He has bestowed His boun¬ 
ties on you in ample measure, both seen and unseen. 

When (these \men without knowledge) arc told to follow (the re¬ 
velation) that God has sent down, they say “Nay, we shall 
follow the ways which we found our fathers following. What! 
even if it is Satan beckoning them to the penalty of the fire ? 
He who submits his ( whole self to God and is a doer of good 

has indeed grasped the most trustworthy handhold.And 

whosoever rejects faith, let not his rejection grieve thee (unduly). 
To us is their return and We shall tell them the truth of their 
deeds : for God knows well all that is in men’s hearts. We 
grant them their pleasure for a little while : In the end, shall 

We drive them to the unrelenting penalty.And if all the 

trees on earth were to turn into pens and all the waters of 
the ocean into ink, with seven oceans behind it to add (to its 

supply), the words of God would not be exhausted.Seest 

not thou that God merges day into night, that He has sub¬ 
jected the sun and the moon (to His laws), each running its 
course for an appointed term, and that God is well acquainted 
with all that you do ! That is because God is the only Truth 
(Reality) and because whatever else they invoke beside Him is 
Falsehood ( Batil ) and because God is the Most High Seest 
not thou that the ships glide over the ocean by the grace of 
God that He may show you of His signs ? Verily, in this 
are signs for all those Who constantly persevere (in their search) 
and give thanks.*’** 
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We have given this lengthy extract to bring out the approach 
of the Qur'an to the world of Nature and of man and their rela- 
tionship to God who has created them as His signs for men to pon¬ 
der over. It also provides a. compelling and attractive ethic for 
human beings to follow. 

In all the situations that man meets, whether they relate to the 
world of Nature or to the world of man, the constant injunction of 
the Qur'an is : Use your eyes and ears, your minds and hearts, 
your powers of reasoning and feeling. For, those who fail to do so 
are worse than beasts who do make use, within their limitation, of 
whatever powers have been given to them. So emphatic is this in¬ 
sistence on the use of the senses and the mind that those who refuse 
to do so and let their lights go out are described as ‘destined for 
hell.’ 


“They have hearts wherewith they understand not and eyes 
wherewith they see not and ears wherewith they hear not. They 
are as the beats—-nay, they are worse, because they are (deliberately) 
neglectful.”** 

One of the main themes of significance on which men and wo¬ 
men are enjoined to ponder is : what is the meaning of life. For, 
it is in this context that the various other questions which it poses 
can be answered or, at least, an intelligent attempt can be made 
to answer them. The Qur’Sn makes it clear that life is not an ac¬ 
cident, that it has not been created ‘in sport’ or ‘in Vain’: that there 
is a ‘Grand Design’ which God is working out in his own good 
time. And man can become a co-worker with God in the shaping _ 
of this Design, if he has the necessary attitudes and qualities. God 
asks us : 

“And do you consider that We have created you in vain and 
that you are not destined to return to Us (when you have finished 
your life’s journey to receive your due merits).”* 4 

This is not the place to go into the details of the controversy 
which has been going on for centuries whether the Universe is the 
result of an Accident or Design but all those who believe in Religion 
and many others including some great scientists, are convinced that 
a careful study of the way it has evolved and works reveals that 
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there is a definite design working itself out in it. This character of 
the Universe is referred to in the Quran in several places: . 

“We have not created the Heavens and the eafth, and what* > 
ever is between them in sport : we have not created them but for 
a serious end but most of them know not !***• 

“And verily in the creation of the heavens and the earth, and 
in the succession of the night and the day, are signs for me& of 
understanding ; who standing and sitting and reclining, bear God in 
mind and reflect on the creation of the heavens and the earth and 
say : Oh, our Lord, Thou hast not created this in vain. ” £ * 

In the scheme of things, as God has conceived and we under¬ 
stand it, the whole design will appear to lose meaning if man fails 
to fulfil his true role in it which requires, in the first place, the use 
of his reason and intellect to understand it. And if he does so, he 
will find that “all this immensity of time and space carries in it 
the promise of a complete subjugation by man whose duty is to 
reflect on the signs of God and thus discover the means of realizing 
his conquest of Nature as an actual fact.”* 7 

There are two main ways to apprehend Reality which are des¬ 
cribed in the Qur’an as Filer, which means, according to Azsd, the 
utilization of God-given reason to look deep into oneself, and Nazar 
which means the pareful observation of the signs of God and the 
wonders of the Universe and thus gaining wisdom from, it. Any 
one who fails or refuses to make use of these two ways of acquir¬ 
ing knowledge is as good as deaf and blind. “Do not be like 
those who say we hear and they hear not. Lo I the worst of beasts 
in God’s sight are the deaf and the dumb who understand not.'** 

They are so described because they ignore the call of God to 
use their reason and reflect, which makes them fall below the level 
of the beasts who are not supposed to be equipped with reason in 
the sense in which man is so equipped. The deliberate atrophy of 
the intellect through lack of use is also, in Qur’Sn’s phraseology, a 
state of Kufr or active denial of God’s gifts. “Verily, the worst of 
beasts in Allah’s sight are those who choose the path of denial: 
they are people who will never believe.”* 0 
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If we take the above two verses together, we see that the Qur*In des¬ 
cribes those who do not use their minds as well as those who adopt 
the path of Kufr (denial) as *the worst of beasts’. In his commentary 
on these verses Azsd has pointed out that, as the Qur’Sn sees it, 
he who fails to make proper use of the senses and reason falls below 
the status of man and becomes guilty of Kufr. Thus faith is pre¬ 
sented essentially as the path of reason and Kufr implies blindness 
to the Reality and the study of Reality that surrounds us. We must, 
therefore, learn to respect the senses and reason as God’s great gift, 
through which we acquire knowledge. Their proper use, let us repeat 
is Shukr and their rejection or abuse is Kufr. 

' ‘And God brought you forth from the womb of your mothers, 
knowing nothing and then gave you hearing, sight and hearts that 
haply you might give thanks”. 40 

It can also be seen from this that Kufr, which theologians have 
often interpreted only as failure to accept one of the revealed reli¬ 
gions has really a wider connotation. It is also the failure to culti¬ 
vate the powers given by God to man for the service of the com¬ 
mon good : it is failure to strive to complete this open, unfinished 
world that he has inherited and to fill it with increasing justice and 
compassion ; it is failure to develop in oneself qualities which find 
their most perfect expression in the Islamic conception of God.” 
“Cultivate in yourself the attributes of God.” From this it follows 
that a man may be formally a Muslim, may offer the five daily pra¬ 
yers and fast in the month of Ramadan but, if he does not pattern 
his life and conduct on the basic teachings of the Qur’an and the 
Prophet and lets his powers of mind and understanding atrophy for 
want of proper use, he is not a Muslim in the deeper sense of the 
word and is not fulfilling God’s purpose on earth. 

In his book. Experiences, Arnold Toynbee has raised the ques¬ 
tion of man’s God-like qualities being ill-matched with his frail body, 
destined to perish in a few years. He says : 

“A human being) is endowed with some God-like spirit and 
intellectual qualities. He has the capacity to commune and 
cooperate with the spiritual presence behind the phenomena of 
the Universe. At the same time, he is as short-lived and as 
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insignificant physically as a midge ....By comparison with oat 
physical stamina, oat spiritual and intellectual capacities ate 
colossal. But why should there be this nuffh in the 
make-up of the psycho-somatic combine that a human being 
is. Death raises this question, but does not give the answer,**** 

He crystallizes the problem elsewhere in these words ; 

"A human being’s capacity not merely for living but for think* 
ing, learning, teaching, acting, making is vastly greater than the 
performance that his feeble stamina allows him to achieve with* 
in the short space of a human life-time.”* 4 

The answer to this riddle, as I see it, is twofold. Firstly, we 
can challenge the riddle itself and ask whether man is really able to 
achieve so little in the span of a life-time, if he has the necessary 
capacity and determinaiton. If he is ^unwilling or unconcerned, he 
will not be able to do much even if he were given a much longer 
span and much greater physical stamina and intellectual powers. 
However, if he has the gift and the will, he can achieve a great 
deal in this brief period, for it is not longevity which counts so 
much as intensity of living and purposefulness. When I say so, I 
am not thinking only of great prophets like Buddha who gave man¬ 
kind a new sense of compassion or Christ, who within about thirty 
years transformed his contemporary world, or of Muhammad who 
within a little over sixty years revolutionized the life of Arabia and 
whose influence on mankind still persists on unabated. I am also 
thinking of great religious and secular leaders like Gandhi, Schweit¬ 
zer, Russell, Einstein, Azad, suffering from all the handicaps to which 
Toynbee refers, who were able to leave their indelible mark on their 
age. The 'imbalance* between the physical and the spiritual is cer¬ 
tainly there and it is aggravated by disease, premature death and 
inadequate capacities in man. It has not, however, stood in the 
way of the really great men and women being able to make their 
significant contribution to the enrichment of the world. The prob* 
km is not, therefore, primarily one of increasing man’s longevity but 
using religion, science and social services to enable more and more 
persons to make the best of whatever has been given to them, to 
enable them to rise from “the lowliest of the low” to “the good* 
liest of fabric.’* 
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The other answer to the riddle has been sought by Isi t m, as 
by all other great religions, In the understanding of the significance 
of death after life. The answer to the riddle of life canqot be found, 
according to the Qur'an, ha this life itself. Islam like other religions, 
teaches that there is a life after death, that the flame of the spirit 
or the soul which burns inside man’s frail body is not extinguished 
with the death of the body but continues in some form of which 
he has no clear accurate knowledge. 

“Say, O Prophet, the soul is from the command of my Lord'”.** 
In the life hereafter, he not only reaps what he sows here but, in 
some form or another, life continues to grow in meaning. Iqbal 
has added to it the thought that the immortality which this view 
implies is ‘‘not a datum but achievement.” It is open to man to 
achieve immortality through striving, through intellect, through faith 
and good deeds. The answer, therefore, to the dilemma tp which 
Toynbee refers is that man’s life is not circumscribed within the short 
space of his earthly existence, that it is not like an evanescent spark 
in an eternal darkness, that it is enduring and has continuity. If 
that were not so, it would appear that the Universe was really 
‘created in sport’ which the Qur’an specifically denies. Man is not 
a plaything, though many men appear to think so. 

“Thinkcth man that he shall be left as a thing of no use ? 
Was he not a mere embryo ? Then he became thick blood of which 
God formed him and fashioned him ; and made him twain, male 
and female. Is not God powerful enough to quicken the dead.” 4 * 

‘It is highly improbable’ in the words of Iqbal, ‘that a being 
whose evolution has taken millions of years should be thrown away 
as a thing of no use. But it is only as an ever-growing ego that he 
can belong to the meaning of the Universe... .life offers a scope for 
ego.—-activity and death is the first test of the synthetic activity of 
the ego.* 1 

In fact, Toynbee himself recognizes this when he says that *fto 
os, human beings who are struggling in the stream of history and 
who ate suffering and inflicting the labour and the wounds, it does 
net feel as if this travail is truly all for nothing.”* 
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The «ading of the scriptures has been generally regarded as 
an act of merit and the average Muslim does regard the reading of 
the Qu’ran as a highly meritorious act. It is prised very highly tad 
the booh itself, as the word of God, is held in great esteem, hid 
in the Qur’an, itself, the greatest emphasis has been l aid not on its 
recitation but on reading it with care and discernment that the 
mind and the heart may be stimulated and appreciate its inner signi* 
Seance. It does not ash for blind, unreasoning acceptance bat for 
reflective understanding.' Reflection is not merely not ruled out but ac¬ 
tually insisted upon. One is reminded of the advice given to Iqbfil 
by his father “when you read the Qur’an ,do so as if it was being 
revealed to you for the first time.” If that is so with the QuT’ln 
which is the word of God, how can people 'accept uncritically whatso¬ 
ever earlier commentators, divines and Mujtahlds , may have said or 
written five hundred or a thousand years ago. They may have d6ne 
so in all good faith and with all their knowledge and insight, but 
that does not rule out the undeniable right of man’s growing intel-i 
lect to interpret and understand it in the changed circumstances of 


today. 


“(What is the matter with them?) Have they not pondered over 
the word (the Qur’Sn) or has something come into them which came 

not to their ancestors ? Or, do they not recognize the messenger 

that has come to them and so reject him ? Or that there is mad* 
ness in him ? No, (none of these things is true) He brings them 

the truth but most of them cannot bear to accept it.”* 7 

This also incidentally makes it clear—and it is a point worth 
pondering over—that Islam does not stake its significance for man on 
the claim that it has brought something entirely novel and new to 
the world, rather, it has repeated, in a more organized and purified 
form, a message that God had been sending for thousands of years 
through His apostles to different parts of the world. It claims ao» 
ceptance not on the basis of newness but of truth and the universal 
lity of truth. That is why a comparative study of religions and 
a search for common points of significance is part of its demand 
on its followers. Its call is : 


"Will they not ponder over the Qur’an ? If it had been from 
Pther than God they would have found in it much incongruity."* 
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It is only after careful and honest reflection that hs true meant ng 
can he perceived and the serious, unbiassed student will realize from 
the quality of its teaching and the consistency of its approach that 
ft is the word of God. Whenever this enlightened approach has 
been abandoned and peoples have failed to study the scriptures in 
the right spirit or left it to their priests or Mawlawis or monks 
or Brahmins, who lack the right attitude and approach, and they 
have become the sole source of guidance, superstition and 
rigidity, have, often, obscured their true meaning and 
not only intellectual but spiritual progress been arrested. 
To make any ecclesiastic group almost a part of the Godhead 
as it were, is according to Islam a kind of Shirk (ascribing 
partners to God). And this is, in Islam, an unforgiveable sin, 
because it comes in the way of the fulfilment of God’s beneficent 
purpose for man. 

What is the meaning of the message of Islam for mankind in 
this context ? In discussing the significance of the doctrine of the 
finality of prophethood in Muhammad, Iqbal has pointed out in 
his Lectures that it implies a recognition of the fact that the direct 
revelation through prophets has come to its end and the way is now 
open to man’s intellect to adventure into the world of thought and 
action in the light of the revelations already received. The intellect 
is now mature enough to deal with the ever new problems that 
would merge in his life, and it should have the courage and confi¬ 
dence to take on the new challenges. Any attempt that is made 
to fetter it, to put blinkers on man’s mind, to cultivate mental ti¬ 
midity, to discourage the seeking of new solutions to problems ‘is 
against the spirit of the Qur’an.’ All the exhortations,to reflect on 
the world of Nature, of man, of history will be of little avail, if they 
fail to free the mind of the cobwebs of accumulated superstitions 
obscurantism and frozen thought. This great declaration of man’s 
liberation from mental bondage invests him with a new dignity and 
status and, in effect, makes him a participant in the working out of 
God's great design. The question may be raised : Why is it that 
prophethood should achieve its finality in Muahmmad ? Apart from 
the point that this question would have been raised whenever and 
with whoever such finality was claimed, it is a matter of fact that 
aftor the advent of Islam no universal Religion has come into exis- 
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tence, although there have been come great rehgiout reformers on 
a regional leveL 


This is one condition that the Qur’an attaches .to? this gift of 
mental freedom. Men should always remember, in the exercise of 
this freedom, that they are invariably subject to certain laws, not 
only laws of Nature but laws of morality and rectitude. They should 
also remember that they work under certain limitations which are 
implicit in the nature of things, even as an artist’s liberty is limited 
to some extent by the nature of his materials. A recognition of 
these limitations and a sense of true humility in the face of the cos¬ 
mos as well as the immense world inside him is a necessary ingre¬ 
dient in the make-up of a person concerned with the pursuit of truth. 
Intellect has to be used not in the interest of personal aggrandisement 
not for the exploitation of on“*s fellow men and women, not for 
making oppression and injustice effective but, what in religion’s phra¬ 
seology, is called the interest of righteousness. Otherwise, all the 
marvels of the human intellect such as we see in contemporary tech¬ 
nological development and increase of productivity will not help him 
to win peace or salvation. The predicament of the modern man, 
who has grown in power but not in vision has been described by 
Iqbal in the following verses ; 

He could soar into the space and explore the orbits of Planets; 

Yet made little headway in traversing the realm 

of his own thought. 

He, has been able to capture and exploit the rays of the sun; 


Yet could not turn the darkness of human life into brightness. 

Knowledge is certainly one of God’s great blessings and in¬ 
telligence is an even more precious gift. But they are both likely to 
become sources of unhappiness, misery and conflict among men, if 
they are not used under the guidance of wisdom and compassion. 
Of these the greatest potential source is Religion, at its best and 
purest, which draws its inspiration from the goodness, the grace, the 
beneficence that is God. We have discussed it in detail elsewhere 
and tried to show that this wisdom ( Hikmat ) and compassion ( Rohm ) 
are the most important igredients in the ideology that Islam has prea¬ 
ched. 
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"And he who has been given Hikmat has been given a gtaot 
deal of goodness (JChair).*** 

Intellect can light man's way through tho pitfalls and the dark 
corridors of life if it is truly combined' with the great principles of 
the *go°d life* which great religions—Islam, in particular—have placed 
before mankind. In the Surah AI-'Apr, the basic truth of life is aptly 
and briefly summed up : "I swear by Time (through the ages), 
verily man is in loss except such as have faith and do righteous 
deeds, And (join together) in exhorting one another to Truth and 
to patience and constancy (in the right path)."* 1 

Faith, good deeds, love of truth, steadfastness in the way of 
rectitude are the basic human values and practices. When intellect 
subserves them and strengthens them in man, all the claims made 
for its pre-eminence in life are valid—not otherwise. The entire his¬ 
tory of mankind, particularly during the last two hundred 
years, is an eloquent commentary on this truth.* 
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On the Difference it Makes 


The article first appeared in “Inquiry” the interdisciplinary annual journal of 
philosophy & social sciences, University of Norway, volume II, 1969, which has a very 
limited circulation. It is reproduced here with the kind permission of the author and 
of the editor of the Journal (Editor). 


Man’s belief in God is often contrasted with man’s disbelief, 
Atheism ; but the nature of human belief is contrastable with the 
nature of the belief of demons. A point of contrast lies in the con¬ 
sequences of the different sort of reasons men and demons must be 
understood to have. One consequence has to do with the vision 
of the world, seeing the world as God’s creation, which men are 
expected to achieve and demons are not. The logic of the “seeing” 
as formula is explored and found wanting even though it seems 
inescapable in connection with human belief. In the end human belief 
appears more peculiar than demonic. 

As some tigers are paper tigers so some sermons are paper 
sermons. This one has for its text James 2:19: ‘You believe that 
God is one ; you do well. Even the demons believe—and shudder.’ 
What is the different between men and demons ? It does not matter, 
unless believing in God makes a difference. It is the kind of difference 
which belief in God makes in the life of a man which this paper 
aims at discerning. A familiar way of going about an undertaking 
of this kind is to contrast belief with disbelief, but that contrast is 
not the only one to keep in mind. Since the demons believe too, 
there is a contrast between their belief and ours. Indeed, one might 
find that the belief often contrasted with disbelief is not ours but 
theirs. 

I 

It is terribly misleading for one to be given arguments for or 
against the existence of God as if the matter could end with an 
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answer- Perhaps the matter cannot begin there, bat it might. The 
matter of religion is at first the matter of belief and then it is 
the matter of faith. Belief in God is related to the bqtyef that God 
exists ; it is not the same though. And the belief that God exists 
is not derived from an argument which aims at proving He exists. It is a 
fortunate thing that there are no valid arguments for the existence of 
God, for then we would have to deal with the possibility that someone 
believed, because he was shown, but was (still) unmoved. If such a 
thing happened we would find it difficult to say that the believer under* 
stood the conclusion, for one could not recognize that God exists 
and be unmoved ; yet we would find it equally difficult to say that 
he did not understand since he understood the premises, since, of 
course, the premises would have to have been of a sort anyone 
could understand who did not already accept the conclusion. As it 
is, however, there being no valid proof, one comes to believe that 
God exists by finding himself believing in God. And one can come 
to believe in God by thinking about Him. One can come to be* 
IieVe in God even by thinking intently on an argument designed to 
show that God does not exist. One can come to believe in God by 
turning over, if not over and over, an argument conceived to show 
that a malevolent being created the world. 

In Beckett’s Endgame Nagg tells a joke about a man who com* 
missions a tailor to make & fine pair of trousers for him. There is 
one delay after another. Months pass in which the tailor has failed 
to get the trousers just right according to his own demanding staa* 
dards. The customer finally loses patience and says, ‘God damn you 
to hell. Sir, no it’s indecent, there are limits I In six days, do you 
hear me, six days, God made the world. Yes Sir, no less Sir, the 
WORLD 1 And you are not bloody well capable ; 'of making me a 
pair of trousers in three months I’ To which the tailor replies, 
scandalized, 'But my dear Sir, my dear Sir, look (disdainful ges* 
ture, disgustedly) at the world (pause) and look (loving gesture, 
proudly) at my TROUSERS !’ 

One might come to believe in God from thinking about this 
joke. It might serve to dispel one’s idea that Creation was like 
making a pair of pants. He could stop looking for a function the 
world performs. He could stop trying to find a justification for 
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evil. He could allow himself to dismiss the last eleven verses in 
Job and he could understand Isaiah (45 : 7) wherein the Lord dec¬ 
lares ‘I form the light, and create darkness : I make peace andoreate 
evil: I the Lord do all these things*. 

A joke is not a proof, and Beckett’s joke is especially unlike 
a proof for the existence of God. Is it wrong to suggest that 
Beckett’s joke might be just the thing to lead one to believe in God ? 
Perhaps not. One might prefer to say that it might serve rather 
eliminate some final obstacle to belief. There are misconceptions 
under which a man can suffer which interfere with belief in God. 
When, for instance, one cannot get rid of the idea that creation was 
a natural event like any other (though greater by far in magnitude), 
then he will be able to find nothing which will do as evidence that 
the creator had the properties which must be ascribed to God. And 
this misconception is related to another in which one continues to 
think of God as being like other beings in this world though grea¬ 
ter far in magnitude, or he may think of God as forming another 
universe in Himself. There is much to support this misconception. 
But God is not at all like a magnificent tailor and the world is no t 
like a superb pair of pants, so, of course, the standards of excel¬ 
lence which measure tailors and pants are inappropriate as a measure 
of God and His work. Getting rid of these misconceptions is not 
necessarily going to lead a man to believe in God. It will be con¬ 
ducive to the achievement of belief only if a man is otherwise pre¬ 
pared. 

In some respects this instance of coming to believe in God is 
not unlike coming to understand a law in physics. Perhaps one 
might come to understand Boyle’s law by playing with a toy bal¬ 
loon. The story of the apple which was supposed to have fallen on 
Newton’s head makes a plausible account of how Newton came 
upon the notion of gravity because that is sometimes the way we 
get rid of an obstacle to our thought: by a (relevant) shock, playing 
with a toy balloon does not prove Boyle’s law and the fall of an apple 
does not of itself bring gravity to mind. Such incidents can release 
the mind and lead one to an understanding or promising inquiry. 
But what is different in these cases from the religious one is that 
the demonstration must either exist or be forthcoming. The demon* 
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atratioa of Boyle’s law or the law) of gravity and their precise for* 
mulation stand in bach of the casual occasions which shed light on 
them. Without such a proof being in existence or coming into ex* 
istence, the significance of the incidents disappears . 1 With religious 
conviction no final resort to a proof is required ; indeed it would 
be a confession that the right thing did not happen if one ha<f any 
further need of proofs. 

The difference is not unimportant by itself. It brings to view 
another difference, however. It shows us that religious belief is not 
dependent iupon the reasons for holding it, as are scientific beliefs. 
If one cannot give an account of the law of gravity and an example 
of how one might demonstrate it, then we would conclude that the 
person claiming to believe it does not know what it is he claims to 
believe, and when we can say that, we can also say that he doesn’t 
believe (the truth of the law of gravity). This is not so with reli¬ 
gious belief. 

Not all beliefs demand so much as scientific ones of the be¬ 
liever. One can believe that the phone will ring or that his luck 
will turn at the dice table without being able to give an account of 
the belief (without being able to give grounds for the belief). Such 
beliefs are more or less specific. They are about something which is 
expected to happen. While their validity is connected with (though 
not established by) what does in fact happen, their cogency is not. 
Even if one’s luck does not turn, one is not going to say that he 
could not have believed it would after all. Religious belief is like 
these in the regard that it is unaccountable (finally) and its cogency 
does not depend upon anything outside of it). But religious belief 
is unlike these in that it is not principally about something specific 
which is going to happen. It may be that when one believes in 
God he also believes that one day he will be judged by God and 
that he will be resurrected in the Flesh, but he need not; that is, 
it is no part of the meaning of the belief. 

One may believe in astrology without having satisfactory grounds 
for doing so ; to believe in astrology is (logically) to believe that 
the stars influence our lives. This belief is not necessarily specific. 
One need not believe that some particular (sort of) thing is going 
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to come about, in order to give cogency to the belief. He may beBeve 
that the stars do affect the course of human events, and simultaneously 
believe that no one is able to read the stars. Newton believed 
in astrology we are told, but he may not havef believed that anyone 
could tell how the stars work their effects upon us or what those 
effects are. To believe in astrology is to believe that there is an 
influence upon all human affairs emanating from the heavens ; it is 
to believe not that something specific will happen but that whatever 
happens, happens in a way roughly determined by a certain cause. 
Religious belief seems to resemble this belief in that it too does not 
depend upon anything specific happening nor upon there being any 
account which can be given of it nor an illustration of it. 

There is something which is true of all those beliefs I have 
mentioned other than the belief in God which is not true of the 
belief in God. It is possible for one to believe and not affected 
by the belief. One can remain indifferent to Boyle’s law, to the 
turning of one’s luck, to the influence of the stars. One cannot re¬ 
main indifferent to God, that is, if one were to be taken to under¬ 
stand what it is he claims to believe. If one were to say he be¬ 
lieves in God and yet is indifferent, we would think he doesn’t know 
what ‘God’ is (means). One cannot believe that God is God and 
remain unchanged by that belief. 

Ill 

One may surely wonder whether he has achieved a genuine 
belief in God, and one who has long regarded himself as having 
believed in God may come to wonder whether he does any longer 
or whether he ever did. Even Abraham and Job were forced to 
ask themselves this kind of question. One may never have enter* 
tained the idea that God does not exist and still raise this question, 
for this question asks whether one’s life has had the character which 
it must if one has believed in God. How does one’s life show the 
character of belief in God ? Not by one’s simply going through with 
the drudgery of formal ceremonies and giving voice to pious words, 
nor by the things one does simply. Man is justified by works, James 
says, and not by faith alone. But what are works ? Works are 
those things which God has given us to do. Yet there is nothing 
in particular to do. Works are there do only or one who cin see 
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them. One who does not believe in God cannot see whit anyone 
else does ns God’s work ; he cannot see that the world contains 
things to do of that sort. 

f 

One might sit on a pillar for twenty years, remain silent 
throughout his adult years, execute young children, or apply himself 
to business as a way of doing what God requires of him. And 
of course, one might do these things for other, terrestrial reasons 
There is nothing which, when done, is in itself plainly God’s wotlc. 
One is able to see what he does as God’s work only when he be, 
comes able to see the world in a certain way, as God’s creation. 
Seeing the world as God’s creation is to see not only that it ex-' 
hibits His power and goodness, but that it contains tasks which one 
must perform. 

To say we see the world as God’s creation is to utilize a cer* 
tain turn of speed, the seeing-as turn. It is appropriate, though it 
is not the only one which wouid do. One might use interpret’, 
‘understand’, or some other term of the sort most likely followed 
by ‘as’ or ‘to be’. All such terms would have in common their 
emphasis upon the special condition which belief In God would bring 
about in one’s life. When in a state of turmoil, Augustine heard a 
voice from a neighboring house chanting ‘Take up and read ; take 
up and read’, he interpreted it to be a command from God. August 
tine might have said ‘heard as’. The different expressions come to 
the same. He might have used others as felicitiously. 

The thing all these expressions do is contrast the bovious with 
the engaging or profound aspect of things. The obvious is of course 
certain, but what is important is what engages our interest. Even in 
the familiar duck-rabbit example of how we ‘see as’, the contrast 
brought to our attention is between the marks on the page and 
the animals we see in those marks. The only interest the marks 
have in for us in the animals we see in them, but noticing that the 
marks can be seen as a duck or as a rabbit brings out the fact that 
the marks have to be seen as something or other. There are the 
marks indubitably, but the duck is not indubitable. Even!, in a draw* 
ing which no one sees a rabbit as well, there is a seeing as when one 
takes the marks to be a duck. Seeing the world as God’s creation 
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ii something like this ; there are the things of the world which are 
analogous to the marks on a page, and there is what those things 
amount to which is analogous to the duck or rabbit. 

This example is somewhat thin and does not give us any Idea 
of how one .might see things as the world in a profound aspect. 
Consider this parallel, then: There are some very inexpensive tools 
made in Japan which are sold everywhere in the United States 1 . 
They are common tools, hammers, screwdrivers, twist drills, punches, 
etc. These Japanese tools, however, are unlike any one is likely to 
have used before. They behave strangely. Hammers become dented 
by nails. Screwdrivers turn out of the screw’s slot instead of turning 
the screw. Twist drills come untwisted even in soft woods. Punches 
change to nail sets on first use. After some experience of this kind, 
a new vision of the capacities of tools to be bad comes to one, and 
one has little difficulty in imagining how other tools not yet tried 
might fail. Tne mighty look tools once had given way to a look 
of brailty. One ceases to think of them as tools at all. Suppose 
that aftor such acquaintance (with these instruments someone were to 
suggest that one think of the world as made in Japan. It would 
not be too difficult. One would think of roads, for instance, which 
curl and peel off the ground or crack like china. Stone mansions 
would perhaps ooze away in the rain. Almost anything could come 
to look shoddy and weak. 

In seeing the world as made in Japan one would most likely 
acquire a different feeling toward the world, one of apprehension 
mainly. One would take an attitude toward it which one appro* 
priately takes toward any meretricious thing, a certain contempt. 

Seeing the world as God’s creation is something like seeing the 
world as made in Japan. The character of things would somehow 
seem to have changed without anything having undergone change. 
Certain feelings and attitudes would be reasonable accompaniments of 
the new perception of things. 

The seebtg-as device, like its replacements, help us represent 
the dilemma which a believer finds himself in. One who believes in 
God is given no direct and unambiguous signs to believe by, conse* 
quently what he does in God’s service is hazarded. Belief in God 
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puts special; lenses on the believer which like powerful binoculars are 
bard to bring into focus and fix steadily upon the things which the; 
help us examine. When, however, objects are sharply and clearly 
seen, the viewer must take the responsibility for integrating the world 
in this new perspective and for the actions which he undertakes on 
account of his revised understanding of what there is ahead. He 
may see pretty well to the top of the mountain and see that there is 
a pass there, but he must choose the way to the top and commit 
himself to that pass. That is what it is like to be in God’s service. 
The seeing-as device is compatible with this feature of religious life, 
that one is subject to error in all things and responsible for it be-* 
cause he is called upon to contribute his understanding to what he 
believes. By contrast it would be a mistake to portray the believer 
as having something like a radio receiver instead of binoculars, for 
while one may have difficulty in tuning it and getting rid of static, a 
clear signal transmits an unambiguous directive. Belief here would 
be no more than hearing clearly. The demons, who are in the ser-* 
vice of the Devil and receive such orders, need listen merely. The 
demons have no authority as they have no freedom, therefore they 
can only shudder. 

The depiction of the believer as one who sees the world in a 
new aspect has the merit of allowing us to conceive how the world 
offers us choices and hence how our lives fall into our own hands. 
We are led to examine the change brought about in one’s life from 
the viewpoint of the creature in whom the change takes placo. Awe 
fear, hatred—-even love—are emotions we may attribute to demons 1 
It would not be wrong to think of ourselves as demonic in part, 
but it would be wrong to think we are completely demonic. 
Demons are caricatures of people. They are demi-people. We are 
semi-demons, but we are also made in God’s image. We cannot 
feel only. We must do something. But what we do takes on a 
different aspect when we make a decision on the basis of what we 
see through the lenses of belief, even though what we do is noth¬ 
ing other than what we might have done anyway. By simply goi ng 
on we might have climbed the mountain and crossed the pass ; the 
difference is only in that having seen the mountain and the pass we 
set ourselves to do what. we do. I do not wish tho metaphor to 
mislead here. What we see through the lenses merely puts the world 
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in a new dimension, we do not see anything resembling a sign with 
instructions printed on it through the glasses. It could just as well 
be judged that one ought not to use the pass but find the pinnacle 
instead, or that one ought to range over the mountain side helping 
others or picking flowers : what is done is not fixed by what thero 
is but by what we determine that the topography calls for. One 
can never be sure what God's work is. One is not always sure what 
the Devil’s is, but one can be sure. 

It might be thought that this seeing as is not the essential part 
of belief, that experiencing God’s love is. Sometimes we are told 
about the world as the manifestation of God’s love, and we are not 
encouraged to think about what the world looks like at all, but to 
think about what one feels like when he is loved. Yet surely this 
is either heretical or it depends upon the seeing the world as idea 
or belief. It is heretical if it invited one to look inside only. That 
one feels God’s love is no more than a feeling if it suggests nothing 
further about the way the world is. A feeling is not enough ; it 
is not enough for men though it is enough for demons. The dc-> 
mons who believe feel something toward God : fear, one supposes, 
since they shudder. In the epistle Jame’s points has nothing to do 
with the particular feeling, but with the point that it is merely a 
feeling which characterizes the belief of demons. If they felt love 
asstiming, that love was nothing more than a feeling, they would 
remain contemptible. Men must do something ; men must do works. 
However much the world manifests God’s love, it must be seen, not 
felt only, as manifesting His love. Belief in God cannot simply be 
converted into some sort of feeling, whether it is the feeling of 
awe, fear, hatred, or love.* The element of belief, the perception of 
things in a particular light, cannot disappear altogether in an analysis 
of what it is to believe in God. 

There is a defect in our model, the Japanese made world, in 
that it is incapable of showing an essential feature of seeing (in- 
terpreting, understanding) the world as God’s creation. One might 
see the world as made in Japan without caring in the least. One 
might, look, take different attitudes than the ones I suggested before. 
Instead of being apprehensive, one might be amused. How funny 
the world is, more like Disneyland, less like the trenches. Not every* 
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one Is a mechanic. There is so way which is the obrtnnt way to 
reset to seeing the world as made in Japan- One mast respond in 
certain ways to the perception that Cod’s creation lies everywhere 
before us. We may not be indifferent to His love aV we may be 
indifferent to an admirer’s love. A love letter is a manifestation, of 
an admirer's love. We may receive one and still feel no affection 
whatever toward its author. We sometimes even hate our parents 
who we know love us. But it is something akin to a logical blander 
and not much akin to a personal fault to know that Cod loves us 
and to feel no love for Him or to hate Him. We cannot know what 
Cod means and hate Him. We must be deanimated as one in a 
trance if we feel nothing. 


There is a defect in the seeing as and allied devices* when one 
of them is applied to belief in God, a defect which is not present 
in the example. In order for one to get the perception of the world 
as made in Japan, one had to see something that was made in 
Japan. That is, one had to know precisely what the model was upon 
which the vision of the world was built in order to achieve the 
vision. And this is just the difficulty with God’s creation. His crea¬ 
tion is not like an artisan’s creation ; it is not like any creation 
anyone knows of. The problem is not in extending the perception 
from a literal case to a figurative one, or from a particular to a 
general, the problem is in seeing this case. Maybe it would be 
to say that the case we must see is all there is to see, and fco we 
really cannot move from it to another scale. The error in speaking 
of seeing as here is that what one must see as is precisely the exam¬ 
ple one needs to make the seeing as possible. We cannot see the 
world as God’s creation, that is, we cannot understand what it means 
to say ‘see the world as God’s creation’ unless we have one instance 
in which we see something which is created by God (rather than 
some thing which is seen as created by God). 


In view of such defects one is inclined to give up the mode of 
speech which seeing as represents. One looks instead for a way of 
describing the new perception of the world which brings out the 
incomparability of the transformation belief makes. The sort of ex¬ 
ample which seems more suitable is that of music : one hears sounds 
and makes of them music- Music is perceived without comparison. 
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This model helps too in allowing b place for instruction In mono 
provided one is able to hear music in the sounds. 1 may come to 
belief in God in the right way by being conducted by another Who 
says the right things for me. There is required an initial gift and 
an effort of my own, viz. to take an interest, before progress bo* 
conies likely. 

But this new model does not repair the first defect mentioned 
above. One may learn about music without coming to appreciate it; 
he can, without losing any discriminatory power, become bored with 
music. One cannot retain all his discriminatory powers, seeing the 
world in the religious way, and become fed up with it. Losing one’s 
belief in God is not like losing one’s interest in music ; losing one’s 
belief is more like losing one's ability to make music of sounds. 

As a model by which to understand the new perception which 
belief in God brings about, this one begins to deteriorate quickly as 
it is pressod. We do not quite know whether to say belief in God 
is like being able to hear music rather than to appreciate it, or to 
make the ability to hear music a condition like the condition of 
being human (a non-demon) and to make the appreciation of music 
like belief in God. But the introduction of belief in this metaphorical 
parallel (either way) is particuarly unsatisfactory, for the matter of 
belief is what needs a clear place. One does not believe the sounds 
one hears are music. The sounds one hears are music. It is not 
enough to see the world in a new light, one must see it in a way 
which draws our mind to its Author. Hearing music does not dis« 
pose us to think about the composer. Nothing would be lost in the- 
appreciation of music if composers were never mentioned. The em¬ 
phasis of this sort of model is exclusively upon the object perceived 
and upon the perceiver ; it lacks any capacity to introduce anything 
beyond the present and subjective elements of the model. A believer 
cannot be understood to have acquired a true conception of the 
world which does not itself involve (incorporate) its Creator. This 
sort Of model more properly depicts the prospect open to demons. 

Softe are faced with this unsatisfactory alternative ; either we 
k**® a |podel, like the seeing as one, in which to make it go we 
must have an adjunct and so are led to ask for an explanation of 
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oor jw*M by the vm* way h which it acta u a modal,. or wo 
have a model (She the music one) which requfeesnothiag outside it# 
self and therefore bads to nothing outside its- own oonttfeaents. 
What we require is to have and to not have God befojrd as unhidden. 
We require that everything we need for conviction be hi the world 
about us and at the same time we require that what we must under# 
stand be nothing in the world at aZL No model or turn of speech 
will afford an understanding of paradoxes like this. X have talked 
them because they have shown us the character of the paradoxes 
confronting men. Demons face no such paradoxes. 

IV 

What does all this come to ? One must talk or listen to talk 
in order to believe, but the talk is incapable of establishing the belief 
one must respond to the world as though he saw it as God's creation, 
yet h makes no sense to see it as God’s creation. This labyrinthine 
assortment of remarks comes in the end to this : religious belief is a 
madness. Every effort to make religious belief seem sane is wrong. 
To insist that the belief in God is one like other reasonable beliefs 
is to diminish both what one must give in to in order to believe 
and what God must be conceived to be. One must give in to the 
power of an overwhelming and intractable conviction, a conviction 
which he cannot put at a distance from himself. God must be a 
being whose greatness is beyond analogy. This is not at all to say 
that belief in God is a belief which is false or like one which is 
false. To believe what is false is not madness. Even the most seem# 
ingly sane of the mad are not mad for what they believe; the 
paranoiac is not thought to be demented because he believes in a con# 
spiracy against him ; rather he is mad for believing despite all evi* 
dence and reasonable efforts to the contrary. The madness is In his 
determination to believe : it is the power of the belief over him (the 
power, too, of the believing). The belief that there is an invisible 
man in the tree is simply false. 

To believe that there is a being who is like an entity or a 
universe in that he possesses properties (and for whom the personal 
pronoun is appropriate) in a way and yet does not possess properties 
in that way, to believe both things at the same time is not to believe 
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what is false but to have become load. However, it would not be 
an absurdity to understand that one is mad and rejoice in it 
nevertheless. To say that it is mad to believe, is not to say that it 
is deplorable. 

Philosophers have often tried to defend the rationality of re-, 
ligious discourse, or they have written with no suspicion that it might 
not be a subject of rational inquiry. It is traditional to treat re-> 
ligion philosophically (rationally). Other, more recent philosophers 
having found it impossible to defend the rationality of religious dis-» 
quisition have thought it best to advocate silence. But discourse 
cannot be a mistake. Everyone must be converted and sustained. 
Everyone must be given words to conduct him to conviction, words 
which form the conviction and shape the madness*. Every one must 
be converted from the false to the true, from the naive to the 
sophisticated conception of God and the world. No one begins in 
the light. 

But rationality imposes limitations upon what can be said and 
hence what we can profit from. It may be a mistake to attempt to 
remove a certain eeriness from the things said which are aimed at 
religious understanding. Belief in God is a madness, however elevated. 
That it is a madness does not call for apology. (By contrast war is 
not madness—it simply requires apology.) Despite much of our ex¬ 
perience with, e.g., love, friendship, and intrigue we continue to 
think that if talk is not rational, then there are no limits on speech 
and since everything is permitted, nothing can be said. That is a 
mistake. Madness has boundaries imposed by what is relevant. 
Madness is not babble. Relevance is perceived by a sense which - 
does not fail in madness. 

See the difference between the demon’s belief and man’s in 
these questions. Do the demons believe that God exists ? Yes, of 
course. Do the demons believe in God ? To ‘believe in’ we are 
sometimes told is to trust. We trust God. We believe that He 
will do good or that He will raise us from death in the flesh one 
day. Do the demons distrust God ? Of course not. Do they quest 
in that He will do good or resurrect us? There is no reason to 
believe tfcey do. They trust Him too, if all that means is that they 
expect these things to be done by Him. They know He exists and 
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they know Bis character. Mm does not, They, because they are 
demons, 'do not see what they do as God’s work (though what they 
do is His will). For the demon the world lacks that double aspect, 
what it is and what it is seen as, that double aspfect which man 
alone is capable of perceiving. For demons are quite sane. Their 
belief in God is well founded. 


NOTES 

1. Anyone who knows Japanese products these days knowi how unfair it 
would be to suggest that things made in Japan are either weak or shoddy. 
These particular tools are the exception and not the rule. The rule Is that 
from giant tankers to cameras and electronic gear of all sorts Japanese pro¬ 
ducts are as strong and durable as any made m the world. Still, after many 
years the ring of ‘Made in Japan’ is, for my use. irreplaceable even though 
the ring is a false one. 

2. Contrast Malcolm, ‘Is it a Religious Belief that “God Exists”?’ in John 
Hick (Ed.) Faith and the philosophers, St. Martin’s Press, New York 1964 
p. 107. 

3. R. M. Hare’s blick is among the allied devices. 

4. Neither worship nor exhortation have this force as do argument and 
instruction. 
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Continuity and Change 

in the Understanding of “Islam” 


Much has been written, especially during the past century, on 
the histoiy of Islam. This writing generally has involved descrips 
tions of the Muslim peoples in their various historical situations. 
There also has been an increasing interest in the study of isldm 
as a term+»the verb s+I-m and its derivatives have been analyzed 
linguistically and semantically in an attempt to discover the specific 
meaning that they were intended to convey within the Qurs’nic 
context. 

These two kinds of investigation represent what might be called 
the nominal and the verbal aspects of the word Islam. Untroubled 
in Arabic with having to differentiate between capital and small 
letters, Muslims have been able to convey in a single term both of 
these aspects, namely the group or collectivity of those who call 
themselves tnuslimdn and the individual act of submission by which 
one responds to God and thereby declares himself a member of that 
group. That which has only one version in Arabic we must render 
in English either as Islam or isldm, revealing by our very choice 
our understanding of the intent of its particular usage*. 

The relationship between those two aspects has been expressed 
hi several ways, just categorized as verbal and nominal, hi a recent 
and very sensitive work Kenneth Cragg has distinguished them as 
the general and the specific*. The following summary presents the 
results of an attempt to combine the historical and semantic a p* 
proaches to the study of isldm : our purpose here is to show that in 
realign distinction between the communal and the personal aw 
poets of this term, between Islam and isldm, is inadequate unless it 
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word cwiwi^toliwiauoftt® carrtnt century something , ... 
eat from Cfl^ additional to) what it meant to those of flit early ««* 
turiefi of Islam, fa tb® broadest terms, it seems clear that yftlfe 
islam original meant at once the personal relationship between man 
and God aad the community of those acknowledging this relation-! 
ship, it often has come to be used as one or the other, with a 
greatly increased emphasis on the objectified systematization of «- 
ligious beliefs and practices.* 


This issue is considered here by investigating the interpret** 
tions given to islam in tafsir of the Qur’in. There are, of course, 
other ways to undertake such a study, in many of which the results 
possibly would be more dramatically revealing. The value of this 
investigation lies in the discovery that even within the highly st*uc< 
tured confines of Qur’Sn commentary certain discernible changes in 
understanding have taken place. 

The number of Muslim exegetes from whom one can choose 
is enormous and the total volume of their tafsir monumental The 
principle of selection used here is the choice of one tafsir from each 
of the fourteen Islamic centuries (with a few modifications made 
when necessary). This has the double advantage of imposing a limit 
on what could be an endless number of possibilities, as well as pro* 
viding a kind of bird's-eye view of the apparent historical develop* 
ment. The attempt to select the commentaries most widely-read and 
highly esteemed by Muslims through the ages has had the happy 
result of providing a broad spectrum of theological and sactariaii 
persuasions as well as giving a wide-spread geographical representa¬ 
tion (following to some extent, of course, the historical vicissitudes of 
the centers of Muslim political domination). The authors considered 
are listed as follows according to the Islamic centuries : (1) ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Abbfis (d. 68/686), (2) Muqatil ibn Sulaymin (d. 150/767) 
(3) Abu Ja'far Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 310/923), (4) *Ali 
<bn Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. 381/991) and Abu Ja'far Muhammad a b 
TfisI 0. 439/1067), (5) Mahmud ibn ‘Um&r al-Zamayjshari (d.5W 
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1144), (6) Fakfcf dl-Din al-RSz? (d. 606/1209), (7) 'Abd AUah ifen 
‘Umar al-BaydfiwI (d. 685? 6917-12867 1291V, (8) Istna'Ii ibn 'Umar 
Abu’l-Fida Ibn Kathlr (d. 774-1373), (9) Jala! al-Din al-SuyQtl (d. 
911-1505), HO) Muhammad ibn MuhyM-pin Abu’l-Su'Sd, al-*ImSdi 
(d. 982-1574), (11) Muhammad ibn Murtada Fayd al-Kashfini (d. 
1091 1680), (12) Wali Allah bin ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Dihlawi (d. 1176- 
1762), 03) Muhammad ibn *A!i al-SThawkini (d. 1248-1832), and 
Abu’l-Thana' Mahmud Shihab al-Din al-AlusI (d. 1270-1854), and 
(14) Muhammad ‘Abduh (d- 1323-1905) and Muhammad Rashid Rida 
(d. 1354-1935), and Sayyid Qutb (d. 1386-1966)*. 

Because the focus of interest is on determining the point of 
intersection between the two aspects described above as personal and 
communal, this study has been confined to a consideration of the 
fourth form masdar of the verb aslama. i.e. Islam. The investigation 
is. facilitated by the fact that this masdar occurs only eight times in 
the Qur’an*. It quickly becomes apparent, however, that it is im¬ 
possible to appreciate the depth and breadth of the meaning of Islam 
as expressed in the tafasirs without seeing it in relation to two other 
crucial words whose occurrence is much more frequent in the Qur’an 
itself : l man and dirt.* 

While the real understanding of what these last two terms have 
meant to particular writers can only be discerned by a careful con¬ 
sideration of their usage within the respective texts, it is safe to say 
fhat• imdn generally is used as an expression of the internal response 
to an affirmation of God’s revelation to man. A large portion of 
the tafsir considered in this study deals with the involved and many- 
faceted question of the relationship of isldm and imdn. With din 
(usually translated into English as ‘religion’) the problem is more 
intricate : in many ways the very issue we are discussing in connec¬ 
tion with isldm —its several aspects of personal and group interpre¬ 
tation —comes immediately to the fore in considering din. 

• Basically, then, the concern of this study is the endeavor to 
understand the meaning of isldm in the richness of the historical 
development of ’ts interpretation. The method is a consideration of 
the exiting analyses of isldm in the Qur’Snio context, examining both 
What the exegetes have said about the verses in question, and the 
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historical and sectarian situations out of which each smite, la the 
attempt to indicate whether and how any changes have developed in the i , 
usage and implications of the term- The reward is 'a greatly increased ’ 
understanding of its complex and truly dynamic nature. Inherent ht 
the word itself is a flexibility that allows it to encompass not only 
historical diversity but what often appear to be extremes of under" 
standing within the expressions of a single writer. Yet despite this 
variability, one can sense throughout these fourteen centuries of in* 
terpfetation a very basic continuity of meaning, the essence of which 
will hopefully be communicated in the following summary. 

In attempting to outline the several interpretations of islam 
given by the commentators, one is reminded of the words of the 
Prophet that al~islam begins as a stem, then doubles, then quadruples, 
then is made six-fold, then splits into many branches. 7 The com¬ 
mon stem remains, however, as the point of departure from which 
various levels of interpretation and differences in meaning have sprung, 
and in which they all continue to share. This stem can best be 
expressed as the understanding of tawktdfi 

A most fascinating study of the history of Islamic thought can 
be centered on the many ramifications of the idea of unity, oneness. 

It is clear from a study of tafsir that this concept is absolutely basic 
to the Muslim orientation to the universe: all else is of secondary 
importance to the overriding fact that God is one, that He alone is 
God and that nothing can be likened unto Him. The greater the 
awareness of this fact, the stronger has been the concurrent emphasis 
on ma*ns essential difference from God ; some in the Islamic 
community have received the penalty of death for claiming partici¬ 
pation in the being of God. Yet the strand of understanding that 
apprehends the oneness of the universe, of all nature and with it of 
man and God Himself, has come to be very much a part of the 
total picture of Muslims piety. 

The emphasis on unity is shown in a different dimension in 
this study of the meaning of islam. As was noted above, academic 
studies of Islam for the most part have revolved around the histo¬ 
rical development of the community of Muslims, Islfim and around 
the linguistic analysis of the various forms of the verb aslam*. It 
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is at the intersection of those two studies that we here focus out 
attention , i.e. on the point of inter-action between the verbal and the 
nominal elements in islam. Metaphors fail, however, for while study 
of the commentaries certainly indicates interaction, it cannot be des¬ 
cribed in any case as having come at a single point- Rather, indi¬ 
vidual discussions of islam have been presented in such a manner that 
the resulting understandings have been integrated and unified. 

It quickly becomes clear that a division in understanding is 
foreign to the Qur'Sn commentators (particularly before the modem 
period). Nevertheless, it is convenient for purposes of clarification to 
distinguish the ways in which their analyses have been developed. 
Basically, they have proceeded along two “axes” of investigation : 
0) the relationship between the external and the internal aspects of 
surrender, i.e. between islam as tasdiq (confirmation of the mind and 
heart) and islam as external conformity ; and (ii) the relationship 
between the individual and the group aspects of islam. Each writer, 
when dealing with these several constituent elements, has reflected a 
remarkable unity of understanding, although there has been a change 
in the expression of this unity. 

Orientalists on the whole, while often providing excellent in¬ 
sights into certain aspects of the understanding of islam, have failed 
to give adequate presentation of the depth and breadth of its mean¬ 
ing for those of the Muslim faith. While covering many of the 
points treated by the commentators themselves, in general they 
have not in this writer’s opinion been completely successful in show¬ 
ing how several interpretations can hold at the same time 10 . In 
addition, their great stress on linguistic usage and Qur’anic intention 
seems to have precluded an adequate understanding—or at least an 
adequate presentation—of how the meaning of islam has developed 
and broadened historically. In their attempts to analyze what the 
term means in the Qur’an they have often overlooked the historical 
flow, involving both movement and continuity, that takes us from 
what Islam "meant” to what it "has meant” and what it “means”. 

, In, effect, the definitions they have given, in most cases, are static 
ones, whereas the appreciation one gets from the commentaries is of 
an istim that is dynamic both within the understandings of th$ in* 
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dividual writers and as expressed by the historical development of the 
concept from one age to another. We shall consider in atone detail 11 
what are here called the two axes (or foe3) of the study of isiam, 
attempting to show both what the conclusions of the writers of 
tafsir have been, and how, in the light of such conclusions, oriental 
lists generally have fallen short of presenting an adequate picture of 
its meaning for Muslims. 


(i) 

The understanding of is Ism as external/internal brings us into 
the area of the bond between man and God as well as of the differ-, 
ent forms, or motivations, of man’s submission. In both of these 
areas, the relationship of internal and external submission and the 
relationship of the act and being of man to the act and being of 
God, we find first that they take the clear form of an expression 
of unity, and second that there has not been what could be called 
a change of development in their consideration historically. 

The interpretation of isiam as the internal affirmation and coni 
firmation of the unity of God, the heartfelt response of man to His 
revelation, has perhaps been given more adequate treatmnt by Wesi 
tern analysts of the term than any other aspect of its understanding. 

Most Western writers have emphasized some element of submission, 
usually in relation to God’s initiative. There has been, of course, 
no Qur*inic commentator considered in this study who has not laid 
a primary stress on this aspset. They have all made it clear 
that islsm and iman (the specific act of faith most commonly defined 
as tasdiq and iqrdr (affirmation of God’s revelation) 11 have at least 
some areas of identification. However the degree to which they have 
chosen to equate these terms has varied considerably. Al-Rfizi has 
been most conspicuous in his attempt to indicate that while differ-, 
ent in generality, they are one in existence. For him isiam must 
always be of the heart—if not, it cannot be called isiam- 

We say that between the general (al-smm) and the specif 
( al-khdss ) there is a difference. For man does not occur except "^If 
in the heart and it may occur on the tongue. And isiam is 
more general' However the general is in the image of the 
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specific, amalgamated with the specific and cannot be another 
matter apart from it. (Ma/atth, VIZ, 608*9). 

Rashid Ri<tf gives a similar interpretation when he saps that 
both islSm (in its true meaning) and \man are considered to be im&n 
khsss, specialized faith, the only dm acceptable to God and the only 
means of man’s salvation. Tying together the two terms, he says : 

(afaman) is certain confirmation (tasdtq) of the oneness of God 
and His perfection and of the revelation and the Messengers and 
the last day, in as much as it has effective priority over the 
will, and consciousness, so that good works spring from it... 
And as for ( al-lslam ) it is sincereity ( ikhlas ) towards Him in 
al-tawbnd and servant hood and in letting oneself be led towards 
that to which He has guided by the tongues of the Messenger. 
And it ( ahislam ), in this meaning, is the dm of all the pro- 
phets with which He sent them for the guidance of His ser- 
vants. And afomdn and al-islam according to this converge upon 
a single reality ( haqiqah ), which each of them attains on a 
(from its own) standpoint. (Manor III, 359-60). 

Most of the other commentators, however, have indicated that 
they understand some basic difference between isldm and tmdn, or at 
least that hi am can have a purely external meaning while iman al¬ 
ways refers to internal confirmation and faith. They have differed 
in their attempts to reconcile the islam used to characterize the sub¬ 
mission of the Arabs (described in Q 49-14) with the isldm so clearly- 
indicated to be internal in such verses as 6:125 and 39:22. In no 
case, however, have they indicated that the two are irreconcilable. 
The very careful analysis of al-Taban is among the most illumina¬ 
ting in dealing with this relationship. He expresses a kind 
of two-level Islam, on the one level as the verbal submission by 
which one enters the community of musllms (we Shall consider'this 
aspect of his understanding below) and on the other as it is coordi¬ 
nated with imdn and involving total surrender of the heart, mind and 
body 4 *. Expressly or by implication, most of the commentators, like 
him, havp, been concerned not with what might be interpreted to 
be considerations within the verses in question, but with the pre- 
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floatation of an islSm in which various meanings *» iapotparalod 
into a unified understanding. »’ • 


We have said that involved in the question of the internal-* 
external nature of man’s submission is the issue of his relationship 
to God. Submission to the Prophet purely for means of self-protection 
or self-aggrandizement, given only as a superficial understanding. 
They have, rather, been supremely interested in islam as submission 
to God, done in response to His command and involving the ful¬ 
filment of His injunctions. Beginning with Ibn 'AbbSs, in practically 
every instance the expression of the meaning of islam has been ab¬ 
solutely coordinate with the expression of tawfad, recognition of the 
unity of God 1 *. In other words, we cannot begin to describe or 
understand what man’s islam is without seeing it in the light of 
God’s being, which is one and apart from any other being, and 
of His command to man to respond to the recognition of that 
being. 


A few orientalists have suggested the idea of islam as a reci¬ 
procal relationship between man and God, the most notable being 
David Kunstlinger 14 . But even in his case, what he describes is 
a give and take with the idea of a convenant relationship in which 
two parties act and react in two separate functions. The descrip¬ 
tion of islam in the tafsirs, however, particularly exemplified in the 
understanding of iawhld, seems to indicate rather that the two func¬ 
tions of what God is, and what man does, are dimensions of one 
whole. Kttnstlinger says that rather than submitting to God, man 
accepts the conditions of the duties which God has laid upon him 
for which he is rewarded. The implication here is of two parlies 
negotiating with each other. Yet the overwhelming feeling one gets 
from the taf&rs is that man does (testify to the unity of God in 
tawhnd) precisely because God is (one), and that tawhid encompas¬ 
ses at once God’s unity and man’s response to that unity. Man 
recognizes and proclaims God’s unity, and incorporates into his own 
existence the integrity that is based on God’s divine oneness. 

This idea is expressed particularly forcefully in the writing of 
aUZamatcbsharl, who presents the same kind of unified understand* 
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ing of justice, *adl. Commenting on Q 3:18, he gives this exptena* 
tion of “qa'iman bfl-qlst” (maintaining justice) ; 

maintaining justice ( aU*adl ) in His distribution of (mans) 
means of livelihood (abarzaq) and of the time of (each -man's) 
death iplajal) and in his meting out of rewards and punish* 
meats, and in what He commands His servants in the way of 
acting justly (ptssj) one to another and acting equitably to-* 
ward each other. ( aUKashshnf I, 343). 

Then he begins his commentary on 3:19 by saying that this 
confirms what immediately preceded- And, he says, if it were asked 
what is the use of such confirmation, he would reply: 

The use of it is that His saying (there is no God but He) is 
tawhtd, and His saying (maintaining jus*ice) is tctdil, and if it 
is followed by His saying (truly al-dln with God is al-ishm) 
then He is announcing that al-islam is justice (al-‘a dl) and the 
attribution of unity, and it is aUdin with God, and anything 
other than that has nothing to do with religion. (I, 345). 

God Himself acts justly ; since for the Mu’tazilah there is no 
existence of divine attributes apart from God’s essence, this means 
that Ha is justice or justness, yet at the same time He has command 
ded man to act in a just manner toward his fellows. Man acts 
justly because God acts justly and his very act of justice is his din,- 
his islam, his recognition in word and deed of the justice of God. I( 

Another term with which the writers of tafsir have been very 
much concerned, and in which we can see additional illustration of the* 
unity of the man-God relationship, is din (in its persona list, non* 
reified usage). A number of writers have illustrated this unity, one 
of the clearest statements coming with al-Tusi, who drew a circle 
of continuity around God’s command, man’s din in response, and 
God’s requital done in terms of man’s response.’* This same idea 
ii^bfought out by Rid* when he relates shar’ a (God’s commanding) 
to ^dln (man's submitting) to recompense by God (al-jazn ). 17 All 
Of this is one, of course, in explanation of the full understanding 
of islam. 
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Again. there have been a variety of interpretations given to 
the term trBr, tight, especially as described by Qur’an 39:32 and 61:8. >< 
Basically, the understanding has been that the light is from God, 
while islam is something that man does. Yet in several instances it 
is dearly stated that Warn is the light 1 *, illustrating once more the 
unmistakable bond between God and the manifestations of His gui* 
dance, and man and the modes of his response. In n<> instance ha* 
there been a suggestion of the association of man with God in Ms 
stress on unity ; the consistent theme has rather been that in the 
description of all those elements making up man’s response, their 
understanding is clear not by a focus on what man himself does, 
but on the presence and being of Him in terms of whom the res* 
ponse is made. 

Our consideration thus far has been of the expression of unity 
in the understanding of islam, strictly as it is conceived, as the per* 
sonal act of submission. Within this usage islam can be Viewed on 
what we might call a Vertical plane: God-f man. In this area, as was 
noted, there has been a remarkable continuity of thought in the tafflrs, 
fluctuations apparently coming more as a result of individual inter¬ 
pretation such as in the case of al-RSzi (considering islam and iman) 
than of historical development. It is in this realm that most of the 
orientalists have concentrated their study. However, there is another 
dimension of islam that must be given very careful consideration if 
we are to take seriously the intentions of the writers of tafsir. 
This is the horizontal plane on which islam is seen both as the ex¬ 
pression of individual submission and as the name of the group of 
those who have submitted : individual+community. It is in this 
area that we can point to some changes in understanding, or at least 
in usage. 


(ii> 

In the light of most of the writing of Western orientalists (and, 
indeed modern Muslims writing in English), it is interesting to con* 
sider again the necessity of rendering islam in English either in ita* 
lies or as Islam. Most writers, naturally, use the form Islam when 
referring to the historical Muslim community with its objectified sys* 
temgtizgtion of beliefs and practices. When that is done, it is fro* 
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quaintly without reference to the feet that the term has another meat 
ning, and yet it is this other meaning—usually given as personal 
su bmissio n—with which the orientalists are most often concerned 
when they attempt to anlayze and define islnm. That is, while 
most of their stress in giving specific definitions has been on the 
"true*” meaning of islnm given in terms of the individual, their most 
common usage in writing is a clear reference to the group or his*- 
torial community- (This is also characteristic of modern Muslim com* 
mentary, particularly as seen in Sayyid Qutb). A detailed study of 
tafstrs shows quite clearly that the “original”, meaning of islnm, that 
for which the orientalists have been seeking, is to be found precisely 
in a fusion of the individual and group interpretations. This dual 
usage exemplified by the Western writers perhaps is understandable 
because it is here that a change seems to have occurred in the under* 
standing of islnm by Muslims, as is illustrated m this study of tafs%r. 
While once it was inclusive of both elements, the individual and the 
group, the term is now used much more as one or the other, and 
it has come to be applied in the communal sense in a way 
somewhat different from (or additional to) the way it was used by 
the early commentators. 

One discovers numerous instances in the tafslrs in which the 
apparent intention is the “unified” meaning of islnm as both indi* 
vidual act and plural condition- This is particularly evident in the 
commentaries from the first several centuries ; in the places in which 
it occurs in later works, it is usually in reference to a tradition whose 
origin was also in these early centuries. Ibn ‘Abbas says clearly that 
islnm is tawhid (see above), yet cites the understanding that one can 
be born into aUislnm J ®. From the very beginning there seems to 
have been no conscious or intellectual distinction made between the 
individual responsibility to carry out the specific co mma ndments of 
God and the fact that these regulations are incumbent on all the 
members of the community and thus characterizes that group itself. 
In a number of places in the tafsir of Muq&til ibn SulaymSn there 
is no clear indication whether he is using Islnm as personal response 
\,to,God’s.revelationor as the community itself, the implication being 
quite evident that he himself did not conceive of such a distinction*®- 




When we gat to al-Tabari we pan begin to discern another 
“stage” in.tlie understanding of kfom reflecting to great e*$e«fc the *> 
contimiing development of the process of fq/Sv writing. By this tine 
commentary on the Qur’an had become more acceptable, aad.tradi- 
tionalist though he was, al-Tabari organized his great collections of 
traditional material in terms of his own understanding of its relative 
acceptability and augmented it with his own thoughtful analysis. Thns 
we find that in his very outlining of the relationship tof tifam ami 
woof 1 , and islam as external submission 1 *, he provides a general 
understanding of where the group meaning of islam fits into thia 
structure. 

According to al-Tabari the purely verbal (necessarily external) 
submission by which one enters al-millah, is not of the same depth 
as is mart, which involves knowledge (al-*ilm) and affirmation (iauhq) 
with'n the heart. But this wan is coordinate with the deeper islam 
which includes the total surrender of the heart, mind and body, the 
emotional response that leads to the physical acts of obedience. Sinoe 
he specifically equates the submission of the Arabs of Bani Asad 
(Q.49.14) with entering into aUmillah ,** it seems that islam in the 
external sense means both the act of joining the group of muslims 
and the name of this group. As an act of submission, however, 
this external act is really only incidental to the deeper, personal sur¬ 
render of the heart, islam in the fullest meaning of its expression. 
Except where islam is associated with millah, and there is little in- 
stance of this usage in al-Tabari’s i of sir, it is to be seen as verbal 
or active, either the act of joining the group of muslims or, and 
here is al-Tabari’s emphasis, the total response of man to God, which 
is the din acceptable to Him, in the fullest sense of which it is 
understood as man . 

It is interesting to note that in the instances in which there 
seems to be no distinction between the act of submission and the 
community of the Prophet, the reference is always to the historical 
group of muslimun at the time of Muhammad, rather than to the 
particular group existing and fully organized at the time of the wri<j 
ting of each rmfassir. „ Thus al-Tusi talks about the entry of all the 
Arabs into qbisfym at the time of the "Hajj al-Wadd"** but gives 
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nothing that could be taken as a reference to the Muslim community 
of the fourth century hijn. Ibn JCathir leaves it open to question 
whether the din he is discussing is the personal islnm of the indin 
vidual, or of the group of followers of the Prophet. But he, 'too, 
refers only to the historical community, giving the impression that 
he sees no need to make a clear distinction. 14 Similar instances 
are to be found in al-SuyutP* and. others of the later writers, in- 
eluding dl-KSshSnl 14 and particularly Shah Wali Allah.* 7 

These later writers belonged to that extended period in which 
there was a resurgence and a solidification of traditionalism (lasting 
roughly, from the seventh to the thirteenth centuries). Their material 
was based primarily on the early period of Qur’an commentary, and 
it is not surprising that in a variety of instances their interpretation 
of islnm reflected this unified understanding of its individual and 
communal aspects, (in none of these traditional commentaries do 
we find the discussion of the political or social situation of their 
own times that comes to characterize the writing of the modern 
period. In the fourteenth/twentieth century, for example, we see 
Rida attacking the jinsiydh of the Muslims of his time* 8 , and Say- 
yid Qutb expressing his intense concern for the Palestinian refu¬ 
gees).** Shah Wali Allah, despite his anticipation of some modern 
interpretation was decidedly concerned with traditions, and it is 
particularly in the discussion of these traditions that we see examples 
of the double meaning of islnm described here. 80 We do not, how¬ 
ever, find much of any reference to this kind of expression in the 
earlier writers such as al-Zamajjji shari and al-RazI. The distinct im¬ 
pression one gets from these commentaries is that they have taken 
up whore al-Tabari left off; while he gave us the beginnings of a 
carefully structured presentation with the particular contribution of 
his own judgments on the material, his successors made even greater 
use of the prerogative of personal opinion. Thus al-Zamayjshari em¬ 
ploys few of the traditional interpretations in which the dual under¬ 
standing we have described seems to have been so often expressed, 
and al-R5zT devotes practically his entire discussion of islnm as based 
on these eight passages of the Qur’ia, to illustrating its identity with 
Jtmnn. •< 

If akZama^cfeshari 'does ijot porvide us with these references, 
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however, he does mate use of a term that continues to he pfoau* 
neat in almost all of the succeeding ttfsirs. This is the plural o| 
dw, ahadaynn' 1 . In the commentaries on the vews m question, them 
is only one other instance of this plural, that found** in Dm 'Abbis 
on 61 :7-9. Because of the questionable authenticity of much of 
his tafstr, and because it is an isolated example, one might well 
surmise that this was a later addition- From the fifth century Qtt» 
however, usage of adyan becomes almost standard in the interpret** 
tion of such verses as 61-9. It is obvious in studying all of the 
tafsirs that the interpretations of dm and islam are closely inter? 
twined. The word din is very common but also often very ambt- 
guous, and as is true in the case of the word wan, it becomes 
clear that we need a much more exacting and particular study of 
its origins and continued usage in the various branches of Muslim 
writing than has yet been done. We can say here that its primary 
understanding is of the individual personal response to the revelation 
of God which is, in the terms of Q 3:19, called islhm. To see this 
word in the plural, then, presents the immediate problem of deci¬ 
ding if the writer means the several responses of several indivi¬ 
duals, or if he intends a plurality of religious systems. It is strik¬ 
ing that its usage in the later commentaries has mainly been in con¬ 
nection with Q 6:9, a verse which itself has the singular of din. The 
evidence gained from these readings is not definite enough for us to 
be able to come to a clear conclusion about the intention of the 
various writers in using adyan : in a number of cases, however, it 
seems most likely that the writers intended a contrast between the 
religion of Islam and the other religious communities or milal. The 
Qur’Snic promise that the din aUislam would be victorious over .all 
other religions, can be easily understood in terms of a political and 
social dominance at a time (extending for a number of centuries) 
when the Islamic state was clearly in a position of flourishing power. 


We can see, then, several developments in the understanding 
of islam on the horizontal plane of the relationship of individual 
and group. At first there seems to have been another expression 
of the unity so characteristic of Muslim thought in the intention 
of both personal submission and communal reference without distinc¬ 
tion. Next, there Was the stage in which it appears that a form of 
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self-ponacious definition took the place of the earlier uacdaseidus, or 
automatic, association of two elements in one term, and islam was 
specifically and clearly defined in terms of personal response to the 
revelation of God. Then came a prolonged period characterized both 
by references to the earlier understanding of personal and group in 
one expression in repetition of the early traditional materials, and 
byjwhat seem to have been occasional indications, of a more reified 
understanding of /s/am, particularly as indicated by the use of adynn. 
These 'latter were, of course, only incidental to the dominant ex¬ 
pression of tslam as individual submission. These changes, if they 
can indeed be called such, are subtle and clearly to be assumed by 
inference rather than by the direct expression of the tafsv writers 
themselves. 

When we come to the modern period of commentary, how-* 
ever, the situation becomes markedly different- Here we find the 
Very specific reference to islam as something distinct from personal 
submission. This could not be stated more clearly than by Rashid 
RidS when he contrasts “religious” (al-dm) or “essential” (jaUhaqiqi) 
islam with habitual, conventional (c/-V/j) island*, indicating that 
it is the association by ethnic identity with the religion of one’s 
own nationality or cultural surroundings that actually can prevent 
one from the true submission to God, which he has described in terms 
of iman. Rather than emphasizing, or trying to harmonize, internal 
and external islam, as descriptions of heartfelt vs. expedient sub-* 
mission, he draws a clear line of distinction between islam of the 
heart and Islam as conventional reified religion, characterized by 
blind uncritical acceptance of the ways of the ancestors. 

And aUislam is a meaning that the Qur’an has clarified. Who-* 
ever follows it, is according to the chosen din of God, and who¬ 
ever goes against it, is desirous of other than the dm of God. 
It is not the same in meaning as al-jinsiyoh as we know it, 
which differs (from true religion) by the different things that 
happen to its people in the way of uncritical acceptance (a/- 
taqdhd ): for true (alihaqiqi) islam is contrary to habitual (a/- 
*urfi) /a/am. Thus our course in this tqfsir has been a rejec¬ 
tion of making aUislam a conventional ethnic identity (jinSiyd* 
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Mulcts of fhe fact that it is 4i¥Wg^tt»e. (MaaSf 
IH, Mfc-6})., 


Here is a vivid illustration of the change from the unity of 
individual deed and group entity to a firm distinction between the 
two. While many earlier commentators, from Ibn 'Abbas to al* 
Keshan I, have talked about being born into a^islam without attempt-* 
ing to indicate how this differs from the act of submission Chad 
certainly with no negative implication), Rids expressly contrasts of* 
islam al-jinsi, that of group affiliation by accident of birth, as it 
were, with al-lslam al-haqiqi. 


There is another sense, however, in which for Rashid RidS, 
islam does intend the unity of two meanings in one term. This is 
in the understanding of what society could be, if only individuals 
were freed of mere communal affiiitions to the point of experiencing 
true personal islam. While the unity expressed by the early genera* 
tions, was of individual and actual (the deed and the group, so to 
speak), here it is of individual and ideal. Stressing the perfectability 
of men and society 84 , he uses islam to refer both to the true sub* 
mission of the man of faith and as a description of the ideal society 
attainable if men could only lose the bonds of jinsiyah. The idea* 
tity of singular and plural in one term still pertains, but while in 
the early commentaries it was descriptive of what was, in this 
modern commentary it refers to what should be. 

Within this concept of’ an ideal islam, there is a stress on uni* 
versality, the emphasis of which is somewhat different from what 
has preceded. Seen first in the writing of Shah Wali Allah ,* 8 this 
universal din, which is al-islam, is developed by Rids as the rUh aU 
kutti M , in which all of the religions of the world share, and as the 
educator of the natural disposition of man ,* 7 who possesses the 
possibility of perfection. 


This theme of universality is strongly echoed in the writing of 
Sayyid Qutb, when he speaks of the great unity that joins together 
all of the revelations and all of the Messengers. 

This great unity (abwahdah a Ukubra) amongst alt the revelations 
irisalat ), and all the Messengers, is the foundation of the Islamic 
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idea (a^tasowwur al-ulami), and is that which makes the Mas* 
lim community (al-ummah aUrmslimah) the community inheriting 
the legacy of the creed Caqidah) based on the An of God on 
the earth, bound to this deep-rooted source, remaining on the 
pathway of guidance and light. And if is that which makes 
the Islamic system (afaiizdm aUlslami) the universal system ruling 
all people living under its protection, without partisanship (ta 
‘assub) or oppression ( idtihad ). And it is that which makes of 
the Islamic society (< al-mujtama' al-islamy ), a society open to all 
paople gathered in love and peace. (Fi Zilnl aLQur'nn I, 161-62) 

But while Rashid Rida is generally careful to maintain a dis¬ 
tinction between this ideal islam (even insofar as it may have ret 
presented something beyond the purely individual surrender of the 
muslim), and the reified Islam by which he is so repelled, this is not 
the case with Sayyid Qutb. For the latter there seems to be not 
explicit distinction between what the muslim community is in actual 
lity and what it is ideally. That is, 4 is impossible to determine 
in many cases, whether he is discussing the particular community or 
ummah, existingat the time of his writing, with its political and re¬ 
gional specifications, or if he is referring to that universal commu¬ 
nity theoretically open and available to all. The important differ¬ 
ence between Sayyid Qutb and all of the commentators preceding 
him, is that often he does use islam in its reified and concrete sense, 
as a system and an organization and as the name of a political 
entity-* 8 Unlike references in the early tafsirs to islam , which is at 
once individual and communal, these particular usages in Sayyid Qutb, 
can only be to the specific organized group. At the same time, even 
more clearly than Rida, he often seems to speak of islam in | what 
wo have called the ‘‘ideal” sense, as that law or force guiding and 
directing the lives of men in community. 38 

Thus for the traditional commentators, (representing what was 
characterized above as the first of four periods or developments in 
the understanding of islam on its individual-communal axis), islam 
is used at once as the individual act of submission, and as the group 
of those who have submitted, but with the overriding emphasis being 
on the former personal aspect. There is no reference in their writing 
to the ‘ideal’. In the next two priods this is modified only sli- 
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ghtly. With ‘Abdttft and Rids, there is still a primary stress on 
the submission of the individual, but this submission is unified with 
the group in it* ideal rather than its concrete understanding. True 
islSm is the sincere submission of the individual end the co mm a* 
nify, but in its hagiqi rather than its 'wfi meaning. With Sayyid 
Qutb, however, the emphasis has moved from individual surrender, 
to a primary focus on the organized community. Here we again 
see a unity or identification, but it is mainly concerning the actual 
—both in the sense of the original ummah, as was intended by the 
early commentators, and as the contemporary Islamic state—and the 
ideal, the universal guiding namus. For Sayyid Qutb there is little 
specific discussion of Islam in its relationship to iman ; the identity 
in the personalis! usage is assumed. He is basically interested in 
elucidating the absolute necessity of understanding the social aspect 
of islant, the community apart from which individual submission does 
not reach fulfilment. This is most clearly stated in his commentary 
on Q 61:9. 

Truly the Qur’an—.as we said on numerous occasions in this 
section—was such as to establish an ummah. It established 
it in order that it take on the responsibility C amnnah) of His 
din on the earth, and His procedures in life, and His system 
among psople. And it was inevitable that it would establish 
its (the community’s) individual members as individuals and 
establish it as a group, as an actual entity—all of that at one 
time—for the muslim is not established as an individual except 
in a group. And aUislam U inconceivable as existent, except in 
the context of an intra-depsndent organized group, having orga¬ 
nization, and having a collective purpose, conditional in time, 
dependent simultaneously on every individual within it. It (aU 
islam) is the setting up of this divine program in the (indi¬ 
vidual) conscience, and in actuality with its establishment on 
the earth. And it is not set up on earth, except ia a group 
living and moving and working and proceeding within the limits 
of that divine way. 

And since the first day the call was to set up an islomie so¬ 
ciety (mujtama* i&laml) or a muslim community (joma’ah muslU 
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wia/i)—.with leadership to be obeyed, which is the leadership 
of the Messenger of God—blessings and peace be upon him 
—and with communal requirements among its individuals, - and 
with an essence (kiyan) distinguishing it from the rest' of the 
communities around it, and with customs related to the con- 
science of man, consideration being given in them, at the same 
time, to the life of this group CFi-Zilal al-Qur'an XXVTO, 
77 ). 


On the level of the relationship of individual and group, then, 
we can conclude that indeed there have been clear and significant 
changes in the way the term islam has been used. In the traditional 
commentaries, islam is both individual submission and the name of 
the group, with primary emphasis on the former and with the dual 
usage generally by implication- By the fourteenth/twentieth century 
the term is used in (at least two distinct ways in both the Manor 
commentary and in the tafar of Sayyid Qutb, and in the latter 
the communal is given the major emphasis. 

What, then, is al-islam ? The rich ambiguity of the word has 
permitted the expression of its meaning in a variety of ways and 
through a series of relationships. In certain forms of interpretation, 
its understanding—or certainly its usage—.has changed from what it 
was in traditional commentary, to what it is today. And yet as wc 
have noted numerous instances, in which the theme of unity can be 
traced throughout the expressions of its meaning, it is with a strong 
feeling of an essential oneness of understanding, that one can see 
the totality of these passages of Qur’an tafsir. In their peculiar em- 
phases, writers have stressed individually the various elements that 
make up the wholeness of islam . forking with what has been spe- 
cifically said, we can only guess at what has been omitted, and are 
finally left with this unanswerable question : Would the traditional 
writers actually have disagreed with the interpretations put forward 
by the modern commentators, particularly Sayyid Qutb, or did the 
various commentators simply emphasize one aspect over another be¬ 
cause they wrote out of very different circumstances ? 

f*’The strong feeling one gets from reading these passages of 
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ta far is that Rashid Rid* sad Sayyid Qu?b» because of ti m e*ipM 
cfca of the situation of the Muslim community in the modern world, 
have been forced to make explicit certain things which earlier were 
so naturally understood as to have been taken simply ‘ * s » matter 
of course. The two aspects of Islam they have chosen to em pha s i s e, 
c ombine to reconstruct what has been suggested above as the two 
primary axes of the understanding of Want. Rashid Rid* is partis 
mi taffy concerned with a return to an appreciation of the meaning 
of true submission, sincere personal response to God’s being and 
command. In the explication of this he has had to point up what 
have become real alternatives in the modern situation- Likewise Sayyid 
Qutb is interested in determining the position of the Islamic comi 
munity in present global society, and thus places explicit stress «n 
the communal aspect which has always been implicit in the under-i 
standing of islsm. 

This is not to make the overly simplistic assumption that the 
early traditional writers of tafsir would have accepted all of the 
interpretations of the modern writers without qualification. It is, 
however, to point once more to the basic depth and breadth of the 
term islmn, in which can be (and have been) found the elements of 
a wide latitude of understanding, and in which differing interpretations 
contribute to the richness of the whole. More interesting than the 
changes in usage as we have seen them, is the strong thread of con* 
tinuity maintained throughout the fourteen centuries. This might be 
explained partly by the fact that tafsir of the Qur’an always has 
been a fairly rigid science, perpetuation of previous exegesis more 
highly valued than originality. We must also assume, however, that 
basic themes have been continually repeated by many centuries of 
commentators, writing out of many different contexts, precisely because 
these Various understandings are inherent in the term itself as found 
in the passages cf the Qur’an, and inherent in the religious experi* 
ence to which the Islamic system seems to have continually conduced. 
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> FOOTNOTES 

J, Here we shall use Islam rather than Islam except in those oases in which its 
exclusively communal reference is obvious. 

2. The House of Islam (Belmont; Dickenson. 1969), p. S : ‘‘There is the general 
and the specific ; the idea and its definitive expression, the thing in itself and 
the thing in its ‘institution.’ Islam organizes islam, enshrines and defines 
it.” 

3. This process has been described by W. C. Smith in The Meaning and End 

of Religion (New York : Macmillan. 1963) as reification, a very useful one- 
word appelation. 

4. (1) Tanwtr al-mlqbas (on the margin of Jalal a!-Din Suyuti’s at-Durr al-man- 

thur fi'l-tafslr bi’l-ma'thur (Tehran r ai-MAktabah al-Islainiyah, 1377 (1957) 
6 voll.), (2) Tafsirkhams mi'ah ayah min aUQuran (OR. 633 3, British Museum 
Photographic Service. London), (3) Jami’al-bayan 'an tawa’il ayat al-Qur’an 
(Cairo : Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1374- (1954)- several voll.) (4) Tafsir af-Qummt 
(Najaf, 1386-87, (1967), 2 voll-) and al-Tibyan f‘ tafsir al-Qur'an (Najaf : al 
Matba’at al-‘llmiyah, 1377-82 (1957-63), 10 voll-). (5) al-Kashshaf 'an haqa'- 
iq ghawamid al-tanzil (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab af-'Arabi, 1386 (1966), 4 voll.) 
(6) Mafatih al-ghayb al-mushtohar bi'l-tafir al-kabir (Istanbul : al-Matba’a, 
al-’Amirah, 1307 (1891), 8 voll.), (7) Anwar al-tanzil wa-asrar al-ta'wil (Istan¬ 
bul, 1285 (1868), 2 voll.), (8) Tafsir al-Qur'an al-'aztm (Beirut : Dar 
al-Andalus, 1386 (1966), 7 voll.), (9) Tafsir al-Qur'an al-karim (Damascus 
al-Mat-ba‘at al-Hashfmiyah, 1378 (i.e. 1379 (1959/60), (10) Irshad al-'aql 
al-salim (on the margin of Fakhr al-Dm Razi’s Mafatih al-ghayib above)- 
(11) al-Safi fi tafdr kalam Allah al-waft (Teheran, 1266 (1850)), (12) Hujjot 
Allah al-bafighah (Cairo - Idarat al-Tiba‘ah al-Muniriyah, 1352 (1933), 2 

voll. in 1 (This work is the only one under consideration not normally 
viewed as a strict tafsir), (13) Fath al-t/adlr al-Jami' (Cairo: Mustafa-al-Babi 
al-Halabi, 1384-5 (1964-5), 5 voll.) and Huh al-ma'anl fi tafsir al-Qur'an al- 
'azim (Bulaq : al-Matba‘al-Kubra al-Amiriyah, 1301-10 (.1883/4-1892), 9 voll ) 
and (14) Tafsir al-Qur’an al-karim, tafsir al-manar (Cairo : Dar al-Manar, 
1367-1375 (1948-1956), 12 voll.), and Fi zilal al Qur’an Cairo : Dar Ihya' 

al-Kutub al-'Arabiyah, 1377-1379 (1957-1959), 30 voll. in 7). 

5. 3:19, 3:85, 5:3, 6:125, 9:74, 39:22, 49,17 (this passage follows the famous 
49:14 verse in which most commentators have understood a clear distinction 
between hi am and tman, and 61:7. 


6. bnan is used 45 times in the Qur'an, din 92 times. 

V. Ahmad Ibn, Hanbat, Musnad UI (Egypt : al-Matba’ah al-MaymAniyah, 1313 
(1895), 363. 
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8. This term has boon given a number of interpretations and translations, «$. 
unity, . unification, oneness, profession of (God's) oneness, oonsalidatfatt* 


9. See especially Mark Lidzbarski, “Saltan nod Islam,” in Zettxhrffl fur Set pjW- 

zSfk Wtd \erwandte Gebiete 1 (1922), 85*96 i David Kunstlinger, “ Islam’ 
‘muslim*, ‘aslama' im Kuran” in Rocznik ■ Orfentalistyczny XI (1935), 128*37 | 
Helracr Ringgren, Islam, ‘aslama, and Muslim (Uppsala, 1949) ; Toshihiko 
Izutsu, Ethico-Redgtous Concepts in the Qur'an (Montreal : McGill, 1966), 
Gad and Man in the Koran (Tokyo Keio Institute, 1964), and Ihe Structure 

of Ethical 'terms in the Koran (Tokyo : Keio University, 1957). 

» 

10. Above, note 9, See also Tor Andrae, Mohammad, the Man and His Fafth 
(New York : Harrper, 1960), p. 67 ; Theodor Abldeke, Sketches from Eastern 
History (Beirut : Khayat’s, 1963), p. 62 ; Ignaz Goidziher, Le Dogma et la 
Loi de l’ Islam (Paris : Paul Geutbner, 1920), p. 2 j Hubert Griname, Moha¬ 
mmed (Munster; Aschcndorff, 1892-5), p. 108. Josef Horovitz, Koranische 
Untersuchungen (Berlm-Leipzig, 1926), pp. 54-56; Edward Sell, '‘Islam’* in 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics VII (1915), 437*38 ; Karl Ahrens, “Muha- 
mmed als religionsstifter” in Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes XJK 
(1935), 112-13 ; D. S. Margoliouth, “On the origin and import of the nanles 
muslun and han'f in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land XXXV (1903), 467-83 ; C. C. Torrcy, The Jewish Foundation of Islam (New 
York ; Jewish Institute 0 f Religion, 1933), p. 102 ; D. H. Baneth, “The 
original meaning of Islam as a religious term” in Proceedigns of the Twenty- 
Third Inttmationi Congress nf Orientalists, Cambridge 1954 (London, n.d, (sc. 
1955?)). 


11. Eg. al-Tabari, discussing a tradition from Qatadah in which islam and iman 
are discussed, says ; “I thmk that Qatadah intended the meaning of al-iman 
in this khabar to be the meaning of al-tasdiq as well as al-lqrar by the ton¬ 
gue, because that is the meaning of iman among the Arabs....” ( Jamf al « 
bayan IX, 523). 

12. ibid. VI, 564-65, 568, 570-71 ; XII, 98 ; XHI, 134. 

13. “God said (Is it other than the din of God) aUislam (they are seeking) are 
demanding of you (when to Him has submitted) has confirmed al-islam and 
the affirmation of God’s unity ( al-tawhid) (whosoever is in the heavens) 
among the angels (and the earth) among those who have faith. 

( Tanwir ai-miqbas I, 188-89). 

14. Islam, he says, is the “Friendsbund” between God and man, the pact res¬ 
ting on mutual obligation, God indicates to man his duties and man, ac¬ 
cepting the conditions, expects from God well-being in this world and beyond. 
“Dieser also abgeschlossene Vertrag—zum Frieden beider Parteien—wird Islam 
gennant. Es ist leicht begreiflich, das slm ,. . . ‘ganz, unverletzlich, heilaoan, 
sicb friendlich verbalten’ zu der Bezeichnung eines religiosen Verhaltnisses 
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gefahrt habe.” (" ‘Islam’, ‘tnuslim’, ‘aatema’ ira Kursn” in Roctnik Or f mtd Uy- 
any XI (1935), 133). 

15. This emphasis on justice dearly reflects the Mu'tazili, stance of al-Zama- 
khshari. For the most pert and insofar as we have been able to observe 
them, however, sectarian differences in the tafsb-s considered, have been in* 
significant. Patterns emerging from this study do not seem to be related to 
geographical or doctrinal affiliations. 

jg. Concerning Q 3:19 al-Tusi states that "the meaning of al-din here is obedi¬ 
ence ( al-ta'uh) and the meaning of that is that obedience to God—great 
and glorified is He—is al-idam." (Ttfsyan If, 418) This is expanded with a 
discussion of din as recompense (d-jaza') as when God is described as king 
of the day of recompense (malik yawm d-din). This continuum in the con¬ 
cept of din ( tilam ) involves on the one hand the obedience of man in per¬ 
forming those things which it is necessary to do (wuiub al-oada') and on the 
other hand the requital by God on the basis of man’s obedience. 

17 . "I say : al-din linguistically is recompense (d-)aza') and obedience ( al-ta'ah ) 
and submission ( al-khudu' ), i.e. the cause of recompense. And it is connected 
to tho sum (total) of God’s commandments ( al-takalif) by which the ser¬ 
vants (al-'jbad) subject themselves to God and (therefore) it has the mean¬ 
ing of al-hiillah and al-shnr’. And it is said that with which God obligates 
the servants is called (a) s har 1 from the point of view of God’s postulating 
' it ( wadVM ) and revealing it ( bayanihl ) ; it is called (a) din from the point 
of view of (man’s) submitting (to it) and obeying Him who speaks with au¬ 
thority ( ta'at alshari‘ bihi) ; and it is called (a) millha with respect to its 
being tho complex of obligations (jumlat'l-takalijy' (Manar HI, 207). 

18 , "(Is he (the one) whose breast God has expanded) God gently widened his 
heirt (for al-islam ) and by the light of al-islam . . . .” (Tannir d-miqben V, 
15-16). "The light of God is always radiant, ascending from a point of de¬ 
parture with no possibility of extinction at all. And it (this point) is the 
divfoe presence (al-hadarah d-qudsiyah). The light is analogous to know¬ 
ledge Cflm) and darkness is analogous to ignorance ( al-Jahl ). Or, the light 
is driman taking them out of darkness to the light. Or, al-islam is the light." 
(Mafatih VIII, 198). 

19 , Discussing 3-83 (Is it other than the din of God they are seeking when to 
Him has submitted whosoever is in the heavens and the earth willingly or 
unwillingly) Ibn ‘Abbas gives as a possible interpretation : “Another view 
is that those who were born in al-islam (is meant) by ‘willingly* (al->aw') 
and those who entered into al-islam by the sword (is meant) by 'unwillingly’ 
(al'karhy ft 1,89). 

20. For example, he mentions those who after becoming muslitns apostasieed 
(irladdu) from al-islam. Then he mentions another who, after he became 
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w&BmUstama) and kWed in aMsbm, then became moahrik («Mb) *ad 
joinedthe rejectors (jkvffar)," (TefAr, 35v), ' ■ 

21, “Today I have completed for you your <ff«\ and it is abtsjatn. Be said, God 
announced to His Prophet and to the mk'minun that He had completed for 
them airman. . ... " (Jaml 1 al-bayart XX, 518). 

22. "• • namely, they should say ‘we submit’ ( aslamm ) in the sense of joining 
the miliah and (participating in) the property arrangements and witnessing 
to the truth.” (Ibid. XXVX, 90). 

23. Tibyan IH, 434. 

24. Tafstr n, 232-33, 272. 


25. Ibid., 208. 

26. Al-Safi, p. 91. 

27. Hujlat Allah I, 86-90. 

28. For al-dln , if it is not the Islam the meaning of which we expounded earlier 

is nothing but formalities (rusum) and imitative traditions (taqafU) which 
peoplo adopt as a bond for ethnic identity ( aNinsivah ), and an instrument 
of partisanship, and a means of worldly gain. And that is the kind of thin* 
that increases the hearts in corruption and the spirits in evil, or in this 
world the people are increased only in hostility, and in the hereafter only 
in hopelessness.” (Manor III, 358). 

29 . “ . . . and among us today are many of these refugees displaced from 
Palestine or other places within the communitj of is lam (btiad at Islam), 
poluted by imperialist tyranny. The imperialist states have taken Possession of 
their security in order to consume their virility and their manhood and leave 
them weakened beggars, so that they are unmindful of lost homeland (watan) 
or wounded honour.” (Fi '.Hal al-Qur'an X, 83). 

30. Hujiat Allah I, 162-69. 

it w MW'* 

31. Commenting on Q5 : 3, for instance, he says : “I have selected it (al-lsltUt^' ' 
for you from among the religions ( al-adyan ) and made it known to you 
that it is the chosen religion alone.” (Kashshaf I, 605). And on 61 :7 we 
read :“(And din al-haqq) al-millah al-hanifiyah (to make it victorious) to ele¬ 
vate it (over all din) over all the adyan differing from it. And upon my life, 
it was done ! And there does not remain one din from among the adyan 
not vanquished and overcome by din al-islam .” (IV, 526). 


32. Tanwir al-mlqbas VI, 62-63. 

33. ManarlH, 357-58; 360-61. 
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i 34. Discussing tin second of two reasons for God having proscribed ottttn be 
says : “(The seoond) is improvement of the hearts by excellence of the inten¬ 
tion in all deeds and purification (ikhlas) of the intention towards God end 
man ; and whenever these two matters occur (man’s) nature is set free from 
the bonds hindering it from reaching its perfection ( kamaliha) individually 
and in society. (Manor in, 257-58). 

35. See especially Hujlat AUah 1, 86-91.” 

36. ‘“Truly al-din with God is al-Ulam comprehends all of the milal that the 
Prophets brought, for that is their universal spir it (ruhuha al-kudi), the thing 
on which they all agree, despite the diversity of some of the obligations and 
forms of behavior in them, and with which they have been enjoined.” 
(Manor 111, 207). 


37. “And whoever is like that (i.e. his breast expanded by God for al-Islam) is 
qualified, by the will of God Most High and (by) His ordaining, to receive 
the call to al-islam which is the din al-fit rah (the religion of the natural dis¬ 
position) and the educator of it (al-fitrah)." (ibid. VIII, 42). Islam here is not 
“educating” (an act), or “education” (an experience), but the “educator”, 
the agent of the process of education. This could well he interpreted to mean 
that it has a pattern of its own which in some sense can be considered apari 
from any man’s participation in it. * 

38. “Truly al-islam does not desire fighting, and does not wish it out of love 
for it. But it orders it because the event necessitates it and because the ob¬ 
jective that lies (beyond) it is great. For al-islam directs humanity to the 
divine way in its last, enduring form. (Fi Zilal al-Qur'an XXVIII, 79). “And 
because of (obeying those on earth who lead one astray), al-islam sets up its 
system according to the fixed shari'ah of God that does not follow the in¬ 
clinations of man . . . (VIH, 12). “And by that al-zqkat takes its place in 
the shari'ah of God, and its place in the Islamic system • • • The 
proper support is one of the branches of the system of group solidarity in 
al-islam ...” (X, 80). “For al-zakal is a system of social protection a nd 
security for designated groups within the community ;it is not a foundation 
of the economic system in the Islamic state (al-dawhah al-islamiyah) . . . ” 
(X, 81). 

39. ''Al-islam is the law of existence (namus al-wujvd) in response to which all 
existence participates.” (Manor IU, 90). “There will be no further occa¬ 
sion for elaboration- For in (din's) principles and its universal there is suffi¬ 
cient basis for individual consciences (al dama’ir) and for human societies 
(al-mujtama* at). As for separate and new requirements—about which no text 
has appeared—in the intelligence that al-islam builds (yabnihl) and protects 
( yakrusu) from mistakes is sufficiency for confronting them with new’ 
solutions tinder the protection of the great principles and universal. ’ 
(Ft ZUal al-Qur'an ’VI, 30). 
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The Status of Women 
in Early Arab History 


With all the discussion today in regard to women liberation 
in Western society, and all it invokes of pro and con arguments 
among the sexes, it would seem helpful to bring about an exposition 
of the status of women in an earlier society, and in a totally diffet 
rent culture. This is helpful not only to learn about the status of 
Arab women some thirteen and a half centuries ago, but also for 
the sake of comparison with the status of women in the Western 
world to-day. 

It seems clear to one who knows the folklore and the social 
life of the early Arabs—that is, even prior to the rise of Islam in 
622 AD—that women then enjoyed an excellent position of social 
equality and freedom. This is indicated by the fact that we know of a 
number of famous women orators and poets, as well as tribal spokes* 
men in the jahiliyah period (pre-Islam) of Arab history. Women 
seemingly gave their opinions freely about the major questions of the 
day as well as shared with the men their daily social life and labor. 
On the whole a woman’s relationship with her husband was on a 
truly equal plane. Indicative of her equality, and even at times su* 
perior respect, is the fact that children then (and even in today’s Bedouin 1 
and some sedentary societies) were as proud of their mother’s sibl* 
ings and tribe, if not more so, than of their father’s. In many 
parts of today’s Arab world one who tries to flatter another for 
generosity, courage or good character would state that he must have 
excellent khal i (that is, maternal relatives). Or he might say that 
his khals are “so and so”. Thus credit for good character* 
istics is given to his mother and family. 
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Another indication of the good status women had even In /aA/« 
llyah, is that much of the poetry of that period gives as much atten¬ 
tion to women as to men- That poetry portrays women as being 
active in all walks of life, including battle. Take for example, the 
Jdhiliyeh poetry of ‘Amr bin Ma'dikrib .and ‘Amr bin KuIthOm. 
The latter writes : 

On our side (in battle) are our maidens 
Whom we shall protect from disgrace ; 

Ladies from the noble Beni Bakr tribe— 

Noble, both in character and geniology. 

Women could also rule as queens. History fells us that one 
of the greatest jdhiliyah Arab monarchs was Queen Zenobia of 
Tadmur (Palmyra) in today's Syria. Zenobia, who was also famous 
for her beauty, took over the rule of Tadmur in 267 AD, after the 
death of her husband. She then led numerous expeditions personally 
against the Roman legions and eventually drove them out of greater 
Syria. Her armies finally conquered Egypt and reached tne heart 
of Asia Minor threatening the centre of Byzantine authority. She 
was finally overcome by Emperor Aurelian and was taken captive 
and led in golden chains before the chariot of the victor to grace 
his triumphal entry into Rome.’* 

Another famous queen of the jnhiliyah period was Queen Bil- 
qls of Yemen, perhaps the most famous monarch in the ancient 
history of southern Arabia. She is the one mentioned in history 
and the Bible as visiting King Solomon, King of the Jews. 

Jahilyah poetry and chronicles tell us of numerous leading 
women, socially and in the intellectual sphere. Attesting also to the 
high status of women then is perhaps the fact that the three most 
revered Gods of pagan Arabia were the so-called Three Daughters 
of Allah—the godesses Al-'Uzza, AI-Lgt and Munah. The sanctuaries 
of these godesses were located in the two cities of Mecca and 
Medina, both cities to become later the cradle of Islam. 

The status of women in Islim, that is after the rise of the 
Prophet Mohammad on the Arab scene in the seventh century* AD, 
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was greatly enhanced rather than diminished. For instance, hi jfirJW« 
ttyyah men seem to have married any number of women without 
restrictions; I&lfim, as shah be seen later, restricted, if it did not 
categorically forbid such a practice. Another abhorred practice by 
some Jahtiiyyah Arab, was also forbidden by the Prophet Mbhaftuqad ; 
that was the practice of female infanticide. This was dona by 
some poor tribesmen who feared that they would not provide property 
for their daughters, leading them later to prostitution. The Qur’an 
orders ; 

Thou shalt not kill thy children, 

for God will provide for them and thee.” 

The personal life of the Prophet points to the excellent status 
women enjoyed in his time. Mohammed began his life as a inert 
chant- His travels took him to southern Arabia and as far north 
as Syria. Thus he met his first wife Khadijah. Khadijah at that 
time was one of the most prosperous women merchants in the city 
of Mecca. Being of the noble tribe of Quraish, she was referred 
to as the Mistress of Quraish. Prior to her marriage to Mohammad, 
she employed him, and he was dispatched on a number of trading 
expeditions by her to Syria. At the time oftheir.marriage, Khadijah 
was 40 years old, while Mohammd was only 25. Khadijah was also a 
widow. Eventually she and Mohammad had six children, one of 
whom was their daughter Fatima—the most illustrious of the pro-i 
phet’s progeny, and later married to one of his most faithful foI-> 
lowers, •All. Later when Mohammad got the call from God (610 
AD), his wife Khadijah was the first to accept Islam, and became her 
husband’s major proponent amongst, and protector from her most 
powerful tribe of Qhriaab. 

Early converts to Islam, counted among them numerous illsutri 
ous women. One was Sumayyah, wife of ‘Ammar ibn Yasir, himself 
an early convert to the new religion. ‘Ammar was later tortured to 
death by the reluctant pagans of Quraish. On his death, his wife 
Sumayyah went out attacking her husband's assailants, who in turn 
killed her. Thus she became the first woman martyr of Isl&m. 1 


The formative years of IslSm are full of references to women, 
being active in all aspects of Arab life whether social, political, re* 
ligious or. even military. 
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Khadijah died three Tears before the Hijra of the P«j* 
{diet from his native Mecca to the city of Medina. With her died 
one of his most faithful and important followers. Attesting to the 
high degree of respect he had for her, is how he was reputed to 
have felt about her death. It is related that he was in almost total 
disarray for quite a while, to the point that many of his followers 
were worried about his mental health.* According to one stoty he 
told one of his women followers, who was admonishing him for his 
extreme sorrow : 

“And why should I not be (sorry). Was she not the mother 

of my children, and the mistress of my house ?". 

la his second year of living in Medina, Mohammad received 
a deputation of twelve, from the city who wanted to declare them-* 
selves for Islam, and accepting him as their prophet. This is known in 
the Arab history as the Acclamation of Women (baya’-akiisa’), 
probably because one of the twelve was a Medinese woman by the 
name of ‘Aft'S, bint ‘Ubaid. Afra* happened to be the first woman 
in IslSm to publically declare Mohammad as the Messenger of God- 

The good example Mohammad sat to his men followers in 
respecting women, was reinforced by the Prophet’s love and respect 
for his second wife ‘Aisha. After she too died, Mohammad married 
again. He had eventually a number of wives. Muslim scholars all 
agree that this was done mainly for political reasons, rather than 
due to carnal desire. Iu many cases it was to secure the Islami-* 
nation of the wife's family or tribe. A number of his later mar-* 
riages were also for the purpose of abolishing some pagan belief or 
superstition about the status of some women. Thus he married his 
cousin Zainab who was married previously to a slave by the name 
of Zaid b* Hlritha. Mohammad himself had arranged the mar* 
fiage that did not work out. With divorce, Zainab would have been 
viewed as an outcaste by local pre-dslamic customs. To dispel this, 
Mohammad married her. Another indication of this story is the 
democratic nature of Islam, which is illustrated in the personal 
behaviour of the Prophet himself. Thus he encouraged his cousin, 
being of the noblest family in Arabia, to many a slave, being her 
equal as a Muslim, in front of <Jod. later the prophet him* 
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self married her to undermine pagan beliefs with regard to dfearcad 
women, eves though she had hem married earlier to « slave. 

So, the status of women in early Arab history^Uhat was wet 
necessarily that depressed before Islam—was much enhanced in liten. 
Not only was that status, elevated by the example of the life and 
behavior of the Prophet, but also through Muslim dogmas and tea* 
chings given in the Qur’an. For in it women’s rights, privileges, as well 
as their social and legal rights were all defined by Islim. We could see 
how the Prophet’s first wife Khadijah was a leader of her society and 
an active merchant in Mecca, the largest city in Arabia. In other words 
woman’s right to property, ownership and full citizenship, was 
already secure. Islim added to these rights. In the duties required 
from Muslims and the performance of religious rites, Islam did 
not discriminate between men and women. When referring to the 
Muslim community, the Qur'an says: “all ye Muslims.’ Both 
men and women, are required to live by the teachings of the Qur’an.” 
Both sexes are asked to fulfi the so*called Five pillars of Islim, 
without differentiation. Men and women, are to pray facing Mecca. 
In one thing only, there is a slight discrimination. The Prophet 
encourages group prayer. Yet, women are advised to pray at home ; 

"T£our prayer in your room is better than at your people’s 

mosque.** 

Nevertheless, group prayer with men was not specifically for* 
bidden. Neither were women asked to be veiled. The veil was not 
then known. It was later imported to Arab Society through Turkish 
and other influences. In fact, during the performance of pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which is equally obligatory on both the sexes, women 
are instructed specifically not to cover their faces. 

One notices that in today’s Bedouin society, which was least 
influenced by foreign contacts since Mohammad, women never use 
the veil. Bedouin women (in Jordan for instance) are prou^ 
these who are knowledgeable and proud are romanticised.' 
Among some Bedouin tribes, a woman that has been divorced a 
number of times, is desirable for marriage, and is also romanticize^ 
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sod lionized. She is referred to as tamtf, which means ambitions. 
In other words she is not satisfied with being submissive to a hut* 
band, whom she either does not love any more, or has discovered to 
be worthless after marriage. The inference here is that she is the 
party that counts, not he. The man has to prove himself worthy 
of her. Another facet of Bedouin life is the fact that a man who 
wants to boast about his courage and ability declares ; “Behold, I 
am the brother of (my sister)”, (ana khouch yakhty). 

Islam gave legal rights to women which are, on the whole, 
equal to those of men—something unknown in preceding civilizations. 
It gave equality to Muslims be they men, women, noble or ex-staves, 
Arabs or foreigners. In his Farewell Sermon Mohammad declared : 

O People, your God is one, and your origin one. All of you 
are from Adam, and Adam is from earth. The noblest of you 
in the sight of God is the purest. There is no difference bet-* 
ween an Arab and a non-Arab except in good faith. 

In hadith (that is, the related sayings of the Prophet), he is 
said to have stated : 

4 0 People, revere your God who created you all, men and 
women, equal from his spirit.’ 8 

Another saying is extremely interesting. Unlike the Bible, the 
Qur’fin portrays man as being created from woman. It states; 

O People, revere your God who created you from the same 
spirit ; and created from her (woman) her husband, and from 
her were born many men and women. 1 

With regard to marriage, Islim ordained it to be an honourable 
institution, and a noble contract. It is to be a contract based on love 
and respect of both partners for each other. 

-gal 

The popular image in the West is that Islfim allowed men 
freely to marry numerous wives. The explanation of this miscon-* 
ccption on the part of non-Muslims (as well as of many Muslims) 
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is tiMt they misinterpret what was said ia the Quf’Sa. ThrQurim 
lays down ; , ' ' ' ’ 1 * 

Take Yee for your wife that appeals to you, i/na f&hd) a 
woman, or two, or three or four—if you could do justice 
among them. 

Yet it immediately adds ; 

"But if you could not (do justice), many only one.” 

Then it also adds ; 

"And you will not be able to do justice between women, even 
if you tried.” 

Thus when the verse is taken as a whole, one could easily 
assert that the Prophet practically forbade polygamy to Muslims. 
Some Muslim scholars assert that Mohammad realized the fact that 
at that time there were far more women in Arabia than men (due 
to much tribal warfare), so polygamy was not outright forbidden, 
but hedged in with so difficult conditions that it could only be prao* 
ticed in rare cases. 10 But Muslims later abused the conditional pert 
mission given by the Qur’an. Today, in much of the Arab world, 
plural marriage is becoming an anachronism, and the percentage of 
men who indulged in it is becoming very small. 11 

Islam allowed the woman the right to inherit property from 
parents. The amount allotted to her is half the amount inherited 
by her brother. This inequality has to be explained in the context 
of the time in which Mohammad lived. The woman in ancient 
civilizations, like those of Greece and Rome, had no legal rights. 
Thus when Islam allows the woman half the inheritance her brother 
gets from the parents, that in itself must have been a revolutionary 
step at that time. Besides, Islam ordered that women shall be edit* 
cated equally with their male relatives. Thus many women in the 
first two or three centuries of isISm became famous for their tear* 
ning and efficiency in many fields of endeavor. One of these women 
was *Aisha, the second wife of the Prophet. It is well known the! 
she was q uite knowledgeable in the fields of poetry, religion, modi* 
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dtae. gencology, logic, as well as astrology. Qua writer describe* 
«Aisha like this : 


"She was extremely intelligent and alert. Her mind was open 
to knowledge, and she was very keen to acquire it and impart 
it. She had an excellent personality, well rounded by her know* 
ledge of facts. Her logic was superb, and her independence of 
mind was an object of awe and respect. She gave her opinions 
without hesitation backed with logic and critical thinking.'* 

‘Aisha, after the death of the Prophet, was herself leader of a 
faction of Muslim Community. Many other Muslim women 
about the time of Mohammad were just as learned and illustrious 
as ‘Aisha* like Asma’ (the daughter of Abu Bakr, the first caliph-n-and 
leader of Islam after the death of Mohammad), and Ummi Abdullah 
ibn A UZubair. Later, many more women distinguished themselves 
in the military field, and many led Muslim armies in battle. Suffice here 
to mention ihe names of Ummal-Khair aI-B5riqiyah, ZarqS ah 
Hamadaniyah, *Arkashah akAtrash and Umme-Sana^al-Madhhajiyah 18 

. • Islam equated women with men in all fields. It allowed the 
woman to marry the husband of her choice without any restriction. 
Even in the marriage contract, she could state that she would 
in the future leave her husband if she found that the parties to the 
marriage were incompatible. Otherwise, initiation in the matter of divorce 
is toft to the man. Islam allowed for divorce, without any stig ma 
attached to it. Not that the Qur’an or Mohammad encouraged divorce, 
but if there is no other alternative, then divorce is looked upon as 
an acceptable solution. Later some sects of Islam forbade divorce, even 
though the Prophet was clear on its acceptability and necessity. 

Islam is also very clear on women’s legal and social rights. 
When divorced, a woman receives her aaddq. Sadsq is a sum of money 
specified in the original marriage contract. Men are forbidden to 
ever refuse payment of $ad£q or cut down the amount accepted 
at marriage. Such an action is called “naked sin” (ithman mubvta) 
in the Qur’an. The effect was that the, man had to think 
twice before he divorced his wife on a mere whim. If there is dis-* 
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Aftomeat between a woman an A her husband the Qurta adWsss 
that both should seek arbitration. The woman hi an equal party 
in such “court” arbitration and has fufl right to state her 
case like the man- 14 

Other behavioral patterns which Islam enjoins as civilized con* 
duct are incumbent on both sexes equally. Thus chastity is daman* 
ded from both men and women- Honesty, straightforwardness, and 
physical cleanliness is also required from both- Even in stating that 
modesty and humility (ghadd aJ-nazar) are good moral traits for a 
believer, Islam addresses itself to both sexes. Both men and wo* 
men are to be respectful to each other, and to other people. Both 
are asked not to be ostentatious, vain or pompous. Faithfulness 
to each other is demanded from both. 

Thus it could be seen that Islam truly avoided double standards 
for men and women. By his own behavior and example, the Pro* 
phet lived that equality which he preached. And for centuries 
after the death of Mohammad, the Muslim community remained, 
on the whole, faithful to that example. Nevertheless, later Persian, 
Setfuke, Turkish Ottoman, Crusading Christian, tad later European 
influences, as well as the general decline of Arab civilization 
brought about a disastrous regression in all aspects of Arab 
life. This regression swept away the high status of women in the 
Arab world***the like of which was truly unknown in many previous 
and later great civilizations. Today’s Arab world is just begin¬ 
ning the attempt to reverse the process of decline. In that endeavour 
they, as well as men of other cultures, may look to the Arab noble 
past for illumination and guidance. 
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I have borrowed the title of this paper from Rabindranath 
Tagore, the poet of India. This title—.the Traveller of the Indian 
Road—^intrigues me, because I have always considered Ram Mohan 
Roy as one of the greatest internationalists of his time, as certainly 
Tagore was of his. But when we read Tagore’s 'Hymn to India’ 
we understand what he meant. Let me quote a few lines ; 

Here I stand with arms outstretched to hail man, 

Man divine in his own image. 

And sing to his glory in notes glad and free. 

These mountains rapt in meditation. 

These plains and rivers winding like rosaries. 

Behold this earth that is ever holy— 

On the shore of this vast sea of humanity 
That is India. 

No one knows whence and at whose call came pouring 
Endless inundations of men 

Rushing madly along, to lose themselves in the sea ; 

Aryans and non-Aryans, Dravidians and Chinese, 

Scythians, Huns, Pathans and Moghuls— 

All are mixed, merged and lost in one body. 

Now the door has opened to the West 
And gifts in hand they beckon and come— 

They will give and take, meet and bring together, 

None shall be turned away 

From the shore of this vast sea of humanity - 

That Is India. 1 



*", Their India Is not&aited by geographical 
Jawaharlal Nehru who pointed out during the poet’s 
that Tagore a successor of Ram Mohan Roy, could become a great 
internationalist because be was a great , nationalist- Simihufy* ;1tjnn 
I gfrhan could fee! the joys and sorrows of the peoples of the world, 
because he was intensely sensitive to the joys and sorrws of his own 
people- Ram Mohan early realized that one of the principal tasks 
of his time was to achieve a synthetic unity with the West without 
losing our own identity. In that sense Ram Mohan Roy may truly 
be called the man of destiny. He believed in what John JJewey 
later enunciated, "We do not merely have to repeat the past, or wait 
for accidents to force change upon us. We use our past experiences 
to construct new and better ones in the future.” Both Ram Mohan 
a nd Tagore condemned narrow nationalism, which has caused so much 
suffering in this world. They both had strong conviction that it is 
essential that a person as well as a nation must be spiritually, moral¬ 
ly, intellectually and physically fit in order to serve a nation effeo 
tively and thereby the world at large. 


Ram Mohan Roy was one of the greatest intellectuals of his 
time- There were perhaps two intellectual giants in the early nine¬ 
teenth century : one was Ram Mohan Roy in Asia and the other 
was Johann Wolfgang von Goethe in Europe. Tagore called Ram 
Mohan the pathfinder and the nation-builder. There is hardly any 
line of progress in India, whether social, religious, political, educa- 
tional or economic, during the last 300 years which cannot be tra¬ 
ced back to the efforts of Raja Ram Mohan Roy and the institu¬ 
tions he created. From a very early age he understood the short¬ 
comings of his people and he was determined to overcome them. 
He had a herculean task before him. We have to get an idea of 
the state of society in India at that period in order to appreciate the 
difficulties he had to surmount. As a man of genius he was able 
to realize some of his ideals during his life time ; some had their 
fruition in later days; and much more still remained to be achieved- 
He underfoot the uphill pioneering task of regeneration of his mo¬ 
therland by giving new life to the spiritual and intellectual forces 
that were once the pride of the world. Ram Mohan dreamt of the 
Riahis of the past, who sang the immortal hymn* of the Vedas 



Buddha,' the Compassionate who preached ‘Ahimaa 
'Low: is the greatest of all religions’. But afl that tod j| n 
forgotten- Society had become the victim of degeneration and 
Superstition and idolatry and all kinds of meaningless dtiuls44<<scycde 
very cruek—went by the name of religion. Social iniquities, the eat 
inous caste-system, the unjust status of women, child 
and the cruel practice of Suttee (burning of widows alive at tigs 
funeral pyre of their husbands)—all these had become accepted by 
society which sought scriptural sanctions for these actions. And of 
course the political situation was in utter turmoil. The Moghul Era* 
pire which ruled India from the I5th century, was in the process of 
disintegration. The Maratha power was rising in the West and was 
challenging the ruling Moghul power. At the same time the British 
East India Company had obtained permission from the Moghul Riders 
to build factories in Bengal and to bring British troops^to protect it* 
properties. This eventually led to war between the British East Bulla 
Company and the Governor of Bengal, fa 1757 the British East 
India Company under Lord Clive defeated Sir2j->ud-»daulah the Nawab 
of Bengal in the well known Battle of Plassey. This was possible 
because of the traitorous bstrayal of Sirsjmdidaulah by his own 
brother-rMaw Mir Ja’far, the commander of the army, who was 
promised the Governorship of Bengal by Clive. That was the first 
foothold in fadia by the British. The Portuguese under Vasco da 
Gama had already acquired a few enclaves in the West coast of 
India. And the French were also in the field to contest the British. 
A number of wars followed, known in history as the Carnatic wars. 
The French were however defeated but not until they also had ae* 
quired a few enclaves. Thus the British East India Company statted- 
to control the country. By a series of wars lasting about hundred 
years it became the ruler of all India. Its rule with very little exi 
ception had been very oppressive. Its objective was not to look 
after the welfare of the people but to exploit them. Thousands of 
cottage i ndust ries were systematically destroyed. These ware dispia* 
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ced eiffter by the factory goods of the East India Company ly 
imports from England. As a molt the East India Company got 
fabulously wealthy, whereas the people of India got poorer and 
poorer- The speeches of Edmund Burke in the British Parliament 
during the impeachment of Warren Hastings, throw some Hght on 
the condition that prevailed in India during the East India Company 
rule. The condition got so bad that the British Government under 
Gladstone had to take action after the Sepoy War. In 1857 Queen 
Victoria, by proclamation transferred the government of India from 
the East India Company to the British Crown- This "was the state 
of the country when Ram Mohan Roy lived and struggled. At a 
very early age he revolted against these evils and was determined to 
get rid of them. He put his whole energy to set society once again 
on a just and humane way and religion on a rational basis and politically 
to have a government which would be responsive to the welfare of 
the people. 


Love of Freedom was a passion of Ram Mohan’s life. As 
Rev. William Adam, a close friend and co-worker, said: "Ram Mohan 
would be Free or not at all. He must breathe an atmosphere of 
Freedom and not finding one ready made, he made one for him¬ 
self. He did not seek to limit the enjoyment of it to any class, 
color, race, nation or religion- His sympathies embraced all man* 
kind.” In 1823 when the news of the liberation of the Spanish 
colonies in South America reached him, Ram Mohan arranged a 
dinner to celebrate that event. Ram Mohan expressed great satis-" 
faction when constitutional government was introduced in Portugal- 
He supported Greece in her struggle for freedom from Turkish yoke- 
He opposed British occupation of Ireland. He raised funds for Ire¬ 
land when that country was stricken with famine. Ram Mohan 
was thoroughly familiar with the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Locke, Jefferson and Thomas Paine. He drew inspiration from the 
spirit Of the French and American Revolutions. He was so much 
stirred by the French Revolution that on his way to England by 
boat (November, 1830 to April, 1831) Ram Mohan badly hurt his 
leg when he rushed down from the boat to salute the Tri-color 
Flag of the French Revolution. Miss Adrienne Moori of Columbia 
University and Ram Mohan Roy's American biographer, mentions 
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> ' At an early age, Ram Mohan realised tfeat his first 
to prepaw himself for the struggle he was destined to 
He was bom in Radhanagar, India, not far from Calcutta, o® 



22, 1772, in an economically and socially affluent society, and ids 
parents spared no pains to give him an opportunity, though. in bde£ • 
years they opposed him when he tried to change society. Even at 
the age of 10 he had mastered Bengali, Persian and Arabic langua** 
ges and by 14 be bad mastered Sanskrit and had written treatises 
in these languages to refute superstitious practices and to prove that 
these practices bad no sanction in scriptures. At the age of 16 he 
wefft on foot to Tibet to study Pali (a derivative of Sanskrit) in 
which language most of the Buddhistic literature was preserved. As 
he went back to Calcutta he studied English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew 
Aramaic, French and German. His idea was to study the scriptures 
in their original versions and find support for his own convictions. 


He translated many of them and wrote many treatises. According 
to bibliography there now exist about 40 volumes in Bengali and 
Sanskrit ; 5 volumes in Arabic and Persian ; 5 volumes in Hindi l 


50 Volumes in English ; 2 volumes in German. Most of these a to 
scholarly treatises on topics dealing with various aspects of national 
life. Religion, Social Reform, Task of Nation-building, Freedom of 
Thought and Action, Women's Rights in Society, Democracy, Modem 
Education, Study of Science—(In a letter to Lord Amherst, then 
the Governor-General of India, Ram Mohan pleaded in 1823 for a 
system of education, embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Anatomy with other useful sciences). Ram 
Mohan thus cleared the field for Lord Macaulay, who introduced 
modem education in India officially ; Rani’ Mohan also wrote on 
Political and Economic Reforms, Land Reforms, Charter Rights of ' 0 
the British East India Company, Free Press (in this connection it 
may be mentioned that Ram Mohan Roy together with Prince 
Dwarkanath Tagore, the grandfather of the Poet Tagore* was soar 
tenced to prison for 6 months, though later suspended, for violation 
of the Press Act which he and his colleagues considered very op* 
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Remarriage, agSinst Caste Systm and »g*w*t the 
a number of treatises and debates on this subject. 
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Betides these extensive writings, Ram Mohan v published rwo 
weekly journals—one in Bengali, called 'Sambad Kutaudi’ (Cofisction df 
Hews) and the other in Persian c&lkkl Mir’^t-uTAlchWi'CMirfbr.) of Current 
Affirfrs) Through tire columas of these papers he exhorted his countrymen 
to support the various reforms he advocated. He was not content with 
writing only. He gathered together a number of young intellectuals orgw* 
nixed associations to work for these religious, social and political reforms. 
His *Atmiya Sabha’ (Society of Friends-^not to be confused with the 
Quaker organization) promulgated many of the social reforms which 
were later enacted into laws. A Unitarian Association of Mono-? 
theists was started in 1827 in which Rev. William Adam, Theodore 
Dickens, a noted barrister. Ram Mohan Roy, Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore and some prominent persons took active 
part. It did not last long but in 1828 he organized the Brahmo 
Sabha, later called Brahmo Samaj, (Association of worshippers of one 
God), which preached monotheism and worked for religious and social 
reforms. The Brahmo Samaj is a vital force today. It is in the 
forefront of religious social and political reform movements in India 
today. 


Ram Mohan encountered stiff opposition from orthodox society. 
But he met this organized opposition boldly. He had strong convic- 
tion, firm determination and vast knowledge. These helped him to 
overcome opposition. He also received support from the young in- „ 
teUectuals and a group of progressive Englishmen, such as David 
Hare, Digby, Adam and Buckingham. These are honoured names in 
tire , h<stdry of this period. Ram Mohan realized that proper laws 
are necessary to bring about meaningful changes in social customs 
nad .Institutions. But the Government of the Biritsh East India 
Comp any was reluctant to interfere in these matters. Invariably Ram 
f lfrfoafi and his colleagues had to appeal to the British Parliament 
or to Privy Council to bring about any change- His hardest fight 
was with regard to the abolition of the practice of Suttee. Though 
a substantial number of educated people supported the abolition, the 



A petition w seat to Privy Council in England, 
called respectable persons, among them a .number tmjSftej ■ 
the British Government to nullify the law poriubtting the jea^tie#; ®C 
Suttee, because the law interfered with their religious principtes.llttt 
Ram Mohan fortified with about 300 affidavits .from some well known 
persons in India upholding the law, went to England and person 
nahy pleaded before the Privy Council in favor of the law. The 
Privy Council was greatly impressed by his earnestness and his vast 
knowledge. It refused to nuQify the law* The' people of present 
generation in India have very good reason to be grateful to Ram 
Mohan Roy not only for bringing about much needed social chan-* 
ges but also for creating a new consciousness which made further 
changes possible. The abolition of the practice of Suttee is one of 
hiS great accomplishments. 


Ram Mohan had two other missions in England, He pleaded 
for the modification of the existing Press Act which greatly curtailed 
the freedom of Press, particularly the vernacular Press. He wanted 
the same freedom of Press in Lidia as then existed in England* His 
other mission was to plead to the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons to transfer the Government of India from the British East 
India Company to Akbar It, as representative of the people. He 
was convinced that foreign rule is no substitute for home tple. 

I 

Ram Mohan was not able to return to India, Ha^ died in 
Bristol on September 27, 1833, uttering the sacred word Om (&) with 
his last breath. His British biographer Sophia Collet writes : "Ram 
Mohan Roy stands in history as the living bridge between the East 
and the West ; he stood for rational religion as opposed to mere 
rit ua ls; he stood for Science and opposed superstition ; he stood 
for democracy and opposed despotism. He ted his people towards 
a civilization which is neither Western nor Eastern bat something 
vastly larger and nobler.” 
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missions for which fee west there, fee cane is contact with son* 
great personalities with whom fee formed intimate friendship andferfd 
political discussions. When fee met WiBtom Roscoe for the first tine, 
Roscoe said; "I bless God, that I have been permitted to live to see 
this day.” Ram Mohan also met Beatham the philosopher, ami Lord 
Brougham, the champion of tfae abolition of slavery. The Duke of 
Cumberland introduced him to the House of Lords, where fee fead 
serious discussion about granting new Charter to the Bast India 
Company, which he opposed. Even the East India Company’s Board 
of Directors entertained him at a dinner and complimented him for 
his great services, though he had criticised them severely for their 


misrule and advocated the termination of the Charter. He was iru 
vited to France and made an honorary member of *Societ6 Asiatic 
que*. Also the title of Pundit was conferred on him- In this con¬ 
nection may be mentioned the unique letter Ram Mohan had written 
to Prince Tallyrand, the Foreign Minister of France, asking for a 
passport. In this letter he not only pleaded for the abolition of the 
passport system but suggested the fundamental concept of a world 
organisation to adjudicate international disputes. It certainly was 
precursor of a United Nations, 


In bis book ‘Guide to Peace and Happiness”, Ram Mohan at¬ 
tempted to find a common ground for the meetng of the East and 
the West—the bridge of understanding which Thoreau and Emerson 
and Traqscendentalists tried to bring about and Tagore in our time 
worked for. With Ram Mohan the goal of society is service to 
humanity. For him there is no conflict between rationality and con¬ 
science. He can truly be called a liberated man. As we celebrate 
the Bicentenary of the birth of this great man, let us draw inspira¬ 
tion from his life. 


Notes and Memoranda " ' 

r 

IN SEARCH OF UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION* 
Christian and Muslim Contributions 


A group of Christians and Muslims gathered In Broumam 
July 12-18,1972 to attend a Consultation sponsored by the World 
Council of Churches. The 46 members, almost equally divided 
between the two communities of faith, came from 20 countries and 
met together In their personal capacity. This Memorandum was 
discussed and received, but not voted upon by the Consultation. It 
Is now published in the hope that It will stimulate deeper reflection 
and wider concern, not only among Christians and Muslims but 
also in the larger context of relationships between people of living 
faiths and ideologies. 

For a short but full week Muslims and Christians from 20 countries 
have met together in Broumana, Lebanon. Some of us had met before 
and had already begun to share with each other the insights of our res* 
pective traditions. Nevertheless many of us have been surprised by the 
friendly and trusting atmosphere of our conference. 

We have met as individuals, without any representative status ; but 
we have found our conversation, our meditations and ouf life together so 
significant that we feel bound to record our experiences. The memoran¬ 
dum is not a formal report and does not bind alt participants. It has 
been discussed by the Consultation but not voted upon. It is one way of 
confirming these experiences with each other, of sharing them with our 
own communities and of pledging ourselves and inviting others to further 
dialogue. This may be the dialogue of verbal colloquy, of shared work 
and leisure, or, of a sense of common adoration of God. Wf 


* A report on the Consultation written by me and gome of the papers read there 
have already beta published in Vol. 10 No. 4, of tbit Journal. Ed. 
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f. What led as to meet? 


t 


In some measure we met because both past history and modernity 
have made it necessary for our two communities to encounter each other 
in many varying circumstances across the world. We work together in 
international and national development. We live together in some loca¬ 
lities and even in the same families. If we once confronted each other ill 
hostility and sometimes failed to implement our own doctrines of religious 
freedom, our new feeling of inter-dependence makes it urgent that we 
seek new ways of dialogue. 

For many of us there is a still more pressing reason why we should 
intensify deliberate efforts to meet each other. Beyond the sense of a 
common humanity and the inter-involvement of Christians and Muslims 
in history, there is a desire—belated for some of us—to honour together 
our conscious dependence upon God in a world that often seems to deny 
Him- We wish together to obey God in the service of our fellow men 
and in the pursuit of justice and peace. 

Some of us also wish to find a theological, and, on occasion per¬ 
haps, a devotional framework for our mutual recognition and awareness. 
There is rich promise in our trying to bind together both the social and 
the spiritual ties which can unite us in a common basis. We know that 
we have sometimes widely differing political expectations and motivations, 
and sometimes widely differing theological language and doctrine between 
our respective traditions. Yet we have found that as we meet we can be 
renewed in our commitment to God and our fellow men. 

2. Our hopes in die dialogue 

We accepted that dialogue is not an attempt to suppress differences - 
but rather to explore them frankly and self-critical'y together with those 
who come from another tradition. Rather than being satisfied with a 
lowest common denominator, we faced up to sometimes poignant points 
of tension. Yet we ’also dared to hope for some convergence, not in 
impatient syncretism, but in openness to God's further guidance. 

^ We hoped that we could shed all caricatures of each other’s social 
arid theological position. Our image of each other is often based on out¬ 
moded and by now reformulated positions. We wished to retrieve more 
positive evaluations of each other. While we saw that the same language 
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or symbol® could convey different meaningsto our 
we could hope to clarify ho# fundamental or how incidental those dififeitift- ’ 
ocs are. Such mutual discovery can lend us to a better awareness' of wMt 5 
are the authentic issues for our dialogue. 


In approaching these issues we accepted a clear individual respond 
bility. Whatever emerged as claimant upon us must be tested by us 
ourselves. We do not invite others to undertake something that some of . 
us have not already tried or have not pledged ourselves to try. We dare 
to hope that such faithful experience may contribute not only to the 
renewal of our personal commitment to God but also to that ot our 
respective communities. 

We see that there is a challenge from the secular world to our reli¬ 
gious communities that they should never again prove to be the instru¬ 
ments of mutual haired and division in society. Only if we heed this may 
we, as religious men, challenge others to ask ultimate questions of life and 
death, of truth and goodness, of forgiveness and responsiblity, of true 
community and suffering. For our dialogue is not only for our personal 
enrichment and for the enrichment of our mutual relationships. It is 
something which we wish to contribute to the world, and to i ffer to God. 


/ 3. Guiding Principles for our Dialogue 

We do not desire to confine our conversation and our collaboration j 
to a group of experts. We feel an obligation to help to make possible aj 
wider spirit and practice of dialogue in our communities. We recognize! 
that different situations call for different sensitivities, but that certain 
irreducible principles should be respected. The implications of these 
principles will be particular to various contexts and will need to be 
patiently and practically worked out. 

(a) Frank Witness ; We did not ask each other to suppress or 
conceal his convictions. In dialogue each should bear witness of his 
motives to his fellows and to God. This frank witness can help to remove 
complacency, suspicion or unspoken fears. 

(b) Mutual Respect: We believed that mutual respect was a 
necessary principle for our dialogue. This does not involve a stale 
coexistence of “live and let live”, but a sensitive regard for the partner’s 
scruples and convictions, a sympathy for his difficulties and an, admiration 
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for hit achievements. We should avoid all iavJdloB* comparison*? 
strength in cur tradition with weakness in the other, of the ideal inone •- 
with the actuality in the other. --x- 

(c> Religious Freedom : We should be scrupulous about our protec¬ 
tion of religious liberty. This involves not only the rights of any religious 
minority, but also the rights of each individual While accepting- that 
both religious traditions have a missionary vocation, proselytism should 
be avoided, whether by a majority intent upon pressing a minority to 
conform, or by a minority using economic or cultural inducements 
to swell its ranks. It is especially unworthy to exploit the vulnerability 
of the uneducated, the sick and the young. 

4. What have we found in our meeting together ? 

Talking together with frankness and mutual respect, and aspiring to 
create conditions for full religious liberty and freedom of conscience, we 
have explored several major theological themes. Written papers and 
spoken contributions from members of both religions have begun to show 
us a wider vision of world community, of our understanding of revelation, 
and of our role as religious men and women in many differing nation ^ 
states. 

We commend all these issues for further study. Ideally this should 
be under-taken in partnership between a Christian and a Muslim group: 
or individual. We believe that theological and spiritual renewal can, 
prepare us for social renewal. 

(a) World Community : Muslims and Christians are called upon to j 
achieve a wider vision of community, inter-racial, inter-cultural and !- 
international. This must often be tested and realized at the local level' 
where religious pluralism provides a microcosm of the world’s diversity. 

The quality of openness and co-operation in such local situations should 
make a vital contribution to the extension of inter-religious harmony 
and international justice. 

We recognize the fact that it is desirable for a community to 
dedicate itself to the welfare of a local situation or nation. There may 
aH> be instances where a religious community must exercise its critical 
faculty over against a local political or socio-economic framework which 
•is narrowly nationalistic, and hinders the establishment of world 




We expressed ouf very deep coneernabout many sUoali^ vd»di| 
are athreat to world peace and which create tensions among ftUgtovtij 
communities. We noted in particular the human tragedy of the Middle 
East-and the many injustices against the people cf Palestine, for which 
the world at large bears responsibility. We hoped that this crisis -will 
be solved in the spirit of compassion and justice. 




(h) Revelation : In our attempt to be obedient to Truth out 
respective religious communities are wrestling with their understanding of 
revelation. Wc are aware of the suspicion and doubt of many modem 
men and of the rapidly decreasing impact of traditional language and 
symbolism. Within our religious traditions there is scopo for reconside- 
ing many of our theological and legal constructions ; in this we should 
ensure continuity with the past, notably with our authoritative sources. 


In our inter-religious study and colloquy wc may find analogous as 
well as different understandings of revelation : for the Muslim the Qur’fia 
is the Word of God; for the Christian the Christian scriptures are a 
witness to the revelation in Jesus Christ. Our dialogue on such issues 
may help us to be more faithful to our own tradition as well as beingj 
more appreciative and more coherent with out neighbour. 

Some of us felt that in further exploration of the experience of 
revelation in history and of God’s guidance in our own lives we should 
be more open to the inexhaustible nature of the grace of God. We should 
also be more ready to bear a feeling of estrangement from out fellow mei^ 
even in our own tradition, as we strive, perhaps indeed on their behalf, 
to achieve a more critical self-awareness. 


(c) Religion and Society : Dialogue does not take place outside a 
given political and socio-economic context. We deliberately avoided 
insisting upon a desideratum of a secular state or a religious state as 
being the more conducive setting for growth towards community and 
obedience to Divine revelation. The experience of our conference 
members was that social justice, spirituality and dialogue can and should 
be pursued in many differing political and cultural contexts. 
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Out involvement in society is part of out* duty towards Goiv 
Some Muslims and Christians can speak of being co-workers with God In 
making history and in transforming society. We are aware of how we 
are confronted in new ways with the issue of religion in society. How 
Car have our traditions failed our fellow men ? How far do they hold 
new promise ? We work together for self-critical re-evaluation of pur 
roles and of our mutual relationships. 

(d) Our Devotional Practice : Our theological and our socio¬ 
economic concern need the spiritual basis and eschatological dimension 
of worship and prayer. Worship and prayer demand of us more than 
definitions, for they are the experience of witnessing God and confron¬ 
ting the world. If our belief in the mercy and the justice of God impels 
us to work in the affairs of the world, how can Christians and Muslims 
relate their spiritual life to men’s demands for justice, brotherhood and 
human dignity ? 

In the first place there is a constant requirement and hunger for 
each community separately to find spiritual nourishment in re-vitalized 
prayer and worship. The neglect of worship and prayer by many of 
our co-religionists is a challenge to us. The Muslim will be concerned 
to rediscover the fullness of salat, and the Christian to deepen the fellow¬ 
ship of the cucharist. 

Where Muslims and Christians meet together we are not only 
listening to each other, but we are listening for God. On occasion, 
therefore, Christian and Muslim individuals or groups may also express 
their mutual understanding and trust in opening themselves to each 
other’s devotional idiom, notably of du‘a, of supplication and meditation. 
>/ ; Though conscious of our real and imagined differences in such actual or 
/vicarious spiritual partnership, and though anxious to avoid misleading 
I others, some of us felt that it was feasible to attempt this kind of inter- 
| penetration of mutual recognition and responsiveness to God. 

5. Wbat practical steps do we suggest ? 

I We endorse again the Variety of situations in which Muslims and 
Christians live, talk, think and work together. The dialogue may well 
carry political or social implications which must be consciously faced. 
Yet no local situation is completely immune from the possibility of 
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Hi providing an inspiring example for men in other situations across 
the world, nor front the possibility of its learning from those others nor 
yet from the possibility of its discouraging and embarrassing ,those others. ^ 

Accordingly we propose a catalogue of practical steps, some 
of tyhich may be opportune in some situations, but not in others. Yet 
in our world-wide concerns and in our sense of world-wide community 
we desire to be alert to as many possible ways forward as there 
may be. 

(a) In our national and local communities : Christians and Muslims 
can and do co-operate with all their neighbours, as well as with 
each other, actively and prayerfully in na tion-build ing, in ensuring 
human and religious rights, in struggling for justice and peace. They 
may work as colleagues in teams engaged in rural development, in 
literacy campaigns, or in medical clinics. They may together try to 
meet the problems of alienated youth through more patient response 
to their protest, and through providing counselling services or recrea¬ 
tional facilities. Deliberate and self-conscious collaboration between 
Muslims and Christians, and with others, in such cotexts may some¬ 
times produce tensions, but it may also contribute to our mutual 
reconciliation. 

(b) Within our own religious communities : In working for the j 
removal of our prejudices and for the furthering of a deeper mutual 
appreciation we rc-affirm the urgency of avoiding all polemic, and 
of providing text-books, teacher-training and seminary programmes 
which should be worked out in consultation with each other. We 
welcomed the emerging willingness for religious communities’ gifts of 
material and practical aid to be channelled not through a particular 
religious community but given for the whole community, wherever the 
need is greatest. We regretted competition in building of places of 
worship and advocated closer social and spiritual contact between local 
congregations of the two traditions. 

(c) In further inter-religious dialogue : We determined to. keep in 
touch with the result of local and international dialogues' and to 
work together not least on our own home situations in order to 
establish theological, missiological and societal principles for our 
dialogue and in order to find more opportunities for dialogue. By 
dialogue wo understood not only meetings such as this, but also 
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social collaboration, intellectual cr<m-&rtiliwtlan, and, for some, 
vicarious participation in each other’s devotional life. 

We also took notice of our peculiar joint involvement In tins 
traditional status of Jerusalem, the destiny of its people, and the 
historic significance of its religious and social character. On these 
spiritual and international problems, we aspired to the unity which 
that city should symbolize for all believers in God. 


We are grateful for the initiative taken by the World Council of 
Churches, and hope that it will continue in its commitment to this 
dialogue. There is need to widen the basis of future dialogue, and 
therefore, we look forward to initiatives by and co-ordination with 
various Christian, and Muslim bodies. 

Courtesy: ‘Study Encount®r’ 

I voi. vnr No. 3, 197;. 


MAN : HIS FREEDOM, HIS FUTURE 

IARF International Congress—1972 Heidelberg, (W. Germany! 

A Congress of the International Association of Religious Freedom 
was held between 18 - 25 August, 1972, in the State Hall of the city 
of Heidelberg, in West Germany, to discuss "Man : His Freedom, His 
Future .” The Congress was attended by 350 full delegates and ICO 
associate delegates, (including 35 ladies), from 25 countries belonging 
to nearly all major religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Islam 
and Christianity. The Christians, of course, formed the 90% majority. 
Islam and the Modern Age Society was also invited to attend the Con¬ 
gress. As the Secretary could not find time due to his preoccuptions, 
he asked me to attend the Congress as I was then in Holland on a study 
tour j I accepted this offer and went to Heidelberg where I was warmly 
welcomed by the Congress. 

The Lord Mayor of Heidelberg, Reinhard Zundel inaugurat¬ 
ed the Congress on 18th August. Welcoming the delegates and 
appealing to their spirit of peace and tolerance he declared, “Heidel¬ 
berg, a city of tolerance and freedom, is honoured to host this 
important Congress which is meeting in Germany for the second time, 
,the first being in 1910. His address was very t bought -provoking and 
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^ society In the western world is 


cally to IM»t« its position since we face the threat tfc^ mow ^ 
mote profit-making end material goods take possession of Utecte#^«SF 
our life driviug out humanitarian values. ’ 


1 Thereafter, Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, President IARF, welcomed 
the delegates and wished the congress success. His address was very 
brief but he did not forget to mention the association of Islam and the 
Modern Age Society with the Congress. The President’s sentiment s 
were shared by Andr6 Ver, the Magistrate of Stpasburg, 


The theme of the Congress was to be thrashed out by four commis¬ 
sions, each with a particular topic viz. (1) The Christians in the World 
Today (2) The Religious Approach to the Modern World (3) The Dialogue 
of World Religions (4) Peace, Justice and Human Rights. 'But the 
commissions did not function in their serial order. The third commis¬ 
sion met first, on 19th August, 1972, under the secretaryship of Prof. 
Robert B. Tapp, and moderations by Dr. Rudolf Bocke of Netherland. 
It was felt by the Commission that “a very modest bcgining has been 
made in dialogues between major religions and efforts should be made to 
involve other groups in this process.” In his elaboration of the 
theme Prof. Tapp said about the future of these dialogues 

‘‘If those who accept modernity as a religious opportunity and at 
the same time seek to shape the human future rather than be shaped by 
it, can move mote effectively they will have learned from others who 
have similar commitments, the object of the dialogue of mutual search 
will have been realized.” * ‘ 


In the afternoon session after Mr. Niwano Nikkyo of Japan had 
spoken (in Japanese interpreted by Neza Masno) about the activities of his 
group, he discussed the application of the cardinal principles of Buddhism 
in the prevailing circumstances and laid special emphasis : on charity, 
patience, endeavour for the achievement of the objective, and mediation 
to seek wisdom. Aggressive approach, he said, cam never be findtfht, 
nor can inaction- Buddha bad said ; ^Nothingjdone, nothin®- achmved’* 
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* M. Nikkyo’s approach presented qtojie a contrast to S$^! 

The Irish delegate representing the Irish liberals had suggested 
that to foster liberalism, and in conformity with the demand for civil and 
religious freedom, ministers may be dispensed with, and prayers may 
be self-regulated by community. However, he was not unaware of the 
hazard of this type of proposal. 


The function on the 19th ended with the presentation of the report 
of various groups who had discussed the themes of “dialogues and colla- 
boration of different religions”. The sum and substance of the procee¬ 
dings of this commission can be stated in the words of Prof. Helmet 
Manteuffel of Germany ‘‘to find out the elements common to different 
religions”, so that active cooperation can be made possible for the pro¬ 
tection of Man’s freedom and secure his future.” 


Thereafter, a multi-media programme entitled : “Challenge of cons¬ 
cience”, was presented in which slides and short films were shown to 
illustrate the role of science in the evolution-spiritual and material—of 
man. The delegates were given some clay to mould into figures so that 
an unconcious constructiveness of the individual conscience may be 
assessed. 

20th August was Sunday, therefore, the Congress did not function 
beyond a speech by Dr. Sigrid Hunke, Vice-President of Denetsche 
Unitarians, in the morning and a banquet in the evening. Dr. Hunke 
had spoken on **Freedom and Responsibility”. 


The second commission met on 21st August, 1972. In his 
introduction the Secretary of the Commission Mr. Jacob Amstutz said - 
“The task before this commission is to discuss the religious motives, 
problems and solutions involved in the secular areas of Philosophy, 
Psychology, Science, Art, Sports, Education and the so-called Counter¬ 
cultures.”. This theme had already been discussed at the last Congress 
held in Zurich in July, 1970. Therefore, the present theme was 'restricted 
to “the Freedom and the Future of Man”. He said: ‘‘First we have tried 
to indentify some of the problems which are present now and which 
are likely to become more acute in future. Secondly, steps have 
been suggested to solve these problems, using the knowledge of Philosophy 
and Theology, expressing religions concern and attitude.” 




.. . , L. andmisitiimfcsv 

questigns weTeprovided :Need modem iatfustry take .tpwL r _ _ 
its workers ? What forms of economic pioduction coaid 
freedom ? Should freedom of scientific research, be restricted $ Should 
dissemination of, and access to sceintific knowledge be restricted «nd 
controlled? Do artists and writers have a responsibility to society or 
should they be allowed complete freedom ? How should sports be 
practised ? Can sports or leisure activities give man the freedom t hat 
he has lost in other fields ? What possibilities of being free and 
living meaningfully are there for the old, lonesome, disabled and suffering 
people ? Can the conflict between education for personal development, 
and for fitting into society be solved ? Does sexual freedom lead to 
self-realization ? Is it possible to set up experiments in freedom through 
counter-culture. Does the use of drugs increase man’s freedom ? 
Dr. Peter D’Albert of Switzerland was the moderator on this occasion 
and was responsible for the smooth conduct of the proceedings. Prof. 
Prafulla Mukerjee, of Brahmo Samaj of India, led a brief religious service 
at midday. A cultural programme entitled: ‘‘The World, an Instr ume nt 
with many strings,” was presented at the close of the day. 


The first commission viz. “The Christian in the world today”, 
discussed the theme of the Congress in the morning of 22nd August, under 
the chairmanship of Prof. Dr. Hoenderdaal, G. J. Prof. Dr. Herry Faber 
of Netherlands, moderated the discussions which were more or less a self- 
analysis by modern Christianity. It could be seen from the discussion 
that the questions of the radicals which the Church had always avoided to 
answer, have come to the fore today and that the church will have to give 
a thought to them. The question of Jesus being the Christ, and the 
effect of this belief on Christian society, as well as the oppression of 
weaker nations, which Christianity has practised and still practises, were 
minutely examined to see whether they were in-built in Christianity or 
merely the consequences of its corruption in the hands of the leaders of* 
the Church. Even the extent to which man can be left free and the 
Church turned into an open institution were given due thought. 


In the general discussion Prof. Mukerjee. however, raised an objection 
to the selection of this theme as it had practically confined itself to 
Christianity in a congress which was attended by the followers of other 
religions as, well. Prof. Mukerjee felt 'that that gave rise to the doubt 
that the Congress regarded Christianity to be the only true religion in 
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the world- The organizers pleaded that the theme wmcboemataoe Mae 
majority of the members ©MARF we» Christiana. Ofcourae* the an#w« 
eould not satisfy non-Christians attending the Congress. . ^ 


The afternoon, was devoted to excursions and sight-seeings. 
However, the work of the Congress was not overlooked. When the 
delegates on excursion visited Frankfurt, a reception was accorded to 
them at the church of Unltarische Freie Religiousgemeiade Frankfurt 
an-Main. At this reception the president of IARF, Dr. Dana Me. 
Lean Greeley, speaking on religous tolerance, said “In the past, wars have 
b ren fought in the name of religion. We should learn a lesson from 
our past and instead of confrontation, have friendly dialogues. All * 
religions of the world must talk to one another and join hands to promote 
the cause of peace, justice and human rights. 


On this occasion the Mayor of Frankfurt spoke on political toler¬ 
ance and said : “Tolerance comes from firm belief in certain political 
Intolerance is a sign of lack of any strong conviction.” He 
added, “Historically speaking, Frankfurt has always been a city of 
tolerance. This is a liberal city since its remote past, and in future also 
the people of this city will contribute their bit to promote political tole-> 
ranee.” He announced, that in keeping with the spirit of tolerance, 
Frankfurt has decided to celebrate the 400th anniversary of the Dean who 
was killed in 1572, at Heidelberg, for preaching that “Jesus was not God.” 
People had charged him with preaching Islam in Germany. Of course, 
the reason why he was killed was not religious ted political. Religion 
land Politics have been confused with each other, in the past, so would 
they be in future. Therefore, we are going to put a Monument to polii. 
tical tolerance in Frankfurt. It is meant to symbolise synthesis, i.e. 
h ar mony between thesis and antithesis.” 


On 23rd, the fourth commission on Peace, Justice and Human 
Rights , carried on its discussions which were moderated by Dr. Robert 
West, of U.S.A., and on 24th, the Congress theme itself was dealt with. 
Dr. Greeley, the President of IARF himself was the moderator. 


* / t 

At the close, a number of organizational resolutions were proposed 
and passed. Onthisday, there was also a get-together organized by the 
U.N.O. where the speakers spoke about the U.N.O. as an instrument 

°^ peace ’ Jang Ahmad <$me*y 




Bang!ay M arfhiy a Sdhitya (M&rthiya. Lit cart ure in Bangali) by Dr. ' 
Golam Seklayen, Bangladesh Book Corporation, Dacca-1, (Bangla-Desh) 

. Second edition, April, 1969, pp. 23 plus 591. price Taka 15. 

Present day scholars and literary men and Bengalis who belong to the 
newly liberated Bangla-Desh, are doing conspicuously important work in the 
domain of Bengali Philology in its wider sense including both language, 
literature and culture. The leader in this movement naturally was the 
late Dr- Muhammad Shahidullah, who was one of the outstanding scholars 
of both India, and what was previously Eastern Pakistan, a remarkably 
versatile scholar who made contributions also into Indo-Muslim culture 
in general and into certain matters connected with Islam and Persian and 
Urdu studies. He inspired quite a number of the present day living 
scholars of BangknDesh. It would be quite interesting and useful also to 
write a full list of the contributions of the Bangla-Desh scholars to Benge#* 
and their total output will be found to be both extensive and valuable. 
Thus mention may be made of a new Dialect Dictionary of Bengali, which 
has been brought out from Dacca, in which the use of the words 
registered, in all cases, been given by actual examples front the spoken 
language. The University of Dacca publishes a very substantial Journal 
on Bengal studies, linguistic and literary, which always brings out authori¬ 
tative articles on various relevant matters. Research workers from among 
Bengali Muslim scholars, who received the Doctor’s Degree from the Baagfa 
Desk Universities, are also finding a place, and in many cases, these articles 
arc as good as any of the best produced elsewhere, e-g. in the different 
Indian Universities. 

The approach of the present generation of Bengal scholars in Bangia 
Desh is fundamentally scientific. There may be a slight wistfuiness for 
the ideology of Islam which was a part of the idealism of the last genera¬ 
tion of Muslim scholars and young men in India. While retaining their 
fuBalkgi&oec to the spiritual values of Islam, they have developed * new 
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spitit of appreciation for their national culture. The pre-Muslim ISadu- 
Budhist-Jaina religion and culture of India, is ne longer to be looted upon 
in the same spirit in which the great pre-Muslim civilisation of Imp as well 
as the pre-Muslim ideology of the Arabs, were condemned by using a 
single word of disapproval and misunderstanding, ail these being dubbed 
ns a result of an age of Jdhiliyyah or Ignorance, in which humanity every¬ 
where was leading a blind existence divorced from the good life, and from 
wisdom which was brought to the world only by the light of IslSm. The 
spirit which seems to animate the mind of the present-day scholars of 
their history and culture in Bangla-Desh, is what we find in that great 
admonition of St. Paul, to his Christian disciples, as given in his Epistle to 
the Philtppians, IV., 8 : 

“Finally, brethem— 

Whatsoever things are true, 

Whatsoever things are honest, 

Whatsoever things are just. 

Whatsoever things are pure, 

Whatsoever things are lovely. 

Whatsoever things are of good report: 

If there be any virtue, and if there be any praise—think of these 
things.” 

In other words, their mind has become broadened to make it most 
easy for them to appreciate and accept all great and good things which 
are found anywhere in the world, and particularly in their own native 
culture. 


There is to be seen, in both creative as well as reflective and expla¬ 
natory literature, published in Bangla-Desh (and earlier Pakistan also, to 
* large extent), a desire to put this great prayer of the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad, as given in a Hadith, which is as follows ; 

«‘My God, show unto us the truth about things as they exactly are” 
(fltifn arheta Haqd'iqa al-'ashya'i kanta hiyee) 

, So iheir study of the pari is attempted seriously and sincerely to be made 
fcctufd, and from this point of view, a new type of literary and linguistic 
research has made its advent in Eastern India. 

Prof. Dr. Goiam Seklayen, Reader in Bengali, in the University 
ofR^jshahi in Banglo Desh, obtained his Doctorate from the University 
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i Sociology and' Ethnology and 

Cuhureaawel!«s Eopalar Religion in Muslim BcogaL 
lT * or Mdrtfdya Literature tn Bengali. 

The Marstya for to give its correct 
form, the Marthtyet) is a class of literary composition in verse which 
developed first in the Arabic language, and then from Arabic it spread to 
other languages, which served as vehicles of Muslim inspiration. For 
India it meant Persian and Bengali, and if meant this kind of literature & 
Arabic; in Persian and in Urdu ; and these three particularly Urdu were 
the sources from which the Bengali language received this type of poetical 
composition, and a number of noteworthy poems, narratives and songs, 
were written in Bengali In this style. 


Dr. Seklayen has taken up all aspects of Martkiya in Bengali 
As in all other religions, there is a semi-religious mythology in Isllm 
also, particularly as it is believed in, and practised by the ordinary 
run of people who do not seek to remove the beauty of romance 
and the glamour of the marvellous from religious history or narrative. 
Some of the romance of pre-Muslim Heathanism of Arabia, have 
continued, though in a very modified and suppressed form, even in 
official Islgm. Beliefs in ‘Ifrlts or Demons and Giants, Evil Angels and 
Good Angels, Fairies, and Corpse-eating Ogres, are found in Arab 
and other Islamic beliefs even at the present day. The ancient heroic 
world of Iren formed two independent types of Epic and Romantic 
literature, which were very human and naturalistic in their spirit and 
style. But a highly complicated romantic atmosphere devloped in these 
stories, and they infected even the historical stories or narratives 
connected with the actual life of the prophet, and the early heroes of 
IslBm in the Arabic world. Thus the plain and simple narrative of the 
great tragedy of Kerbela where the Prophet’s grandson Hussain was 
killed under most cruel and distressing circumstances by the troops of 
the Omayyad Caliph Yazld, which has become a most tragic hero talc 
in the literary and religious sensibility of Muslims (particularly of the 
Shi’S persuation) has become transformed into a veritable epic poem, 
replete with pietistic marvel, and this is looked upon as a kind of divine 
story or Gulden Legend by Muslims all over the world; particularly ShPls 
of Iran, and Indian to general, even when these latter arc not 




k ' lie Arabic Marthiya or Manly* was 4 panegyric In honour of * 
dead hero, and particularly ike supreme Martyr of lalgsv-Hasaat, who 
wet with hi* fate at Kefbelfi. Elegies, which were originally compara¬ 
tively short poems, would be composed and sung in honour of Husain to 
commemorate the great tragedy of Kefbels. These elegies, when the 
Marthfyas were also taken up by the poets of Iran in Perisan, and then 
this style of religious composition in verse found a place in Urdu, and 
became fully established in India, during the 17th century, and west on 
developing remarkably in the 19th century. Its vogue is still continuing 
sad compositions of Marstyas and singing them are preserved as a part 
of a religious ritual in India. Once a year, at the time of the Muharram 
commemo ration ceremonies, Sunni Muslims of the uneducated classes and 
even a number of Hindus, take part in the singing and the processions 
and other performances with great zest. 

la order to understand the atmosphere of the Marthiya, one must 
know the history of the great tragedy of Kerbela, and the subsequent 
treatment of it in narrative poetry and in Marthiya songs. A kind of 
popular drama on this tragedy has also developed in Iran, and it has been 
described in detail by Mathew Arnold in his well-known article "A Persian 
Passion Play”. 

Dr. Seklayen has, in the first chapter of his work, given a brief 
ifesume of Marthiya literature, its origin and its development in 
Persian and Urdu, and then its advent in Bengal (pages 1-38). His second 
chapter gives the religious background .of the Marthiya (pages 30-105). 
HWe we have an account of the Shi'S&unni split in Islam which is 
fundamentally connected with the development of the Muharram rites and 
the Marlhiya songs. Diversities between the Shi‘g and Sunni creed are 
also discussed, and then there are three sections on the history of the 
spread of the Shi'S sect and its influence even among the Sunnis in India. 
‘This is Very interesting and important for Indian Muslim History. 
Chapter HI (pages 106*157) gives the historical background and the real 
fpctt a* attested by history behind the Kerbela tragedy. 

0 After ibis, comes the second part of this book, where he givs a 
foil discussion oft he Marthiya Etereture in Bengali (pages 161—470). 
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of this type is Bengali or English. The traditional 
and analysed, add the historical corebehiad th^’^»'“''lBM' 'Wim 
sought to he indicated. The Bengali Martkiya poems or narratbea have 
been broadly classified into pre-British (mostly late Mughal) and British 
i,e. to say, of the 18th and 19th centuries, and these MartMya narrative 
poems are found in two different ways of treatment (i) a folk treatment 
as in the Jari songs of Bast Bengal particularly of Mymensingh District, 
which are rather naive inspirit and expressive of Bengali village life 
and ways ; and (ii) A sophisticated style or strain, which derives directly 
from the pre-British tradition but is sought to be indicated in standard 
literary Bengali as well as in the Musalmani Bengali literary dialect. 
These types of compositions have also been brought down to the folk 
literature level being also made available to the Muslim masses in cheap 
editions, in which the language is a little Persianised and influened by 
Urdu. But this is relished immensely by the Bengali Muslim working 
classes-villagers-like agriculturists, boatmen, artisans, small shop-keepers 


etc. This is Just like the Ramayana, Mahabharata and Purana stories 
with their popularity among the Hindu brethern of these Muslim masses. 
Then in modem Bengali there are also sophisticated compositions in the 
Standard Bengali Literary Language which is the same as for the Hindus. 
The outstanding work in this line is the famous Bengali romance of 
Vishad-Sindhu by Mir Musharraf Husain, unquestionably the most 
important Muslim Bengali writer of the 19th century (1847—1912). 
Apart from this book he wrote a number of other works. But the 
Vishad-Sindhu can be looked upon as the culmination of a teatment 
of the Kerbela theme by a Muslim writer in Standard Literary 
Bengali. There were other works on the same topic in both prose and 
verse in the standard literary Bengal' style, and Dr. Saklayen has 
discussed them. 


A section, of very great Anthropological and Ethnological value, 
is entitled the Ceremonials of the Muharram* with a number of 
photographs and drawings. This is exceedingly interesting and 
important, as the entire ritual of the Muharram commemoration with 
its literary expressions has been given in two sections. 

(1) Shill Muharram (pages 473—504). and 
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Kext, in Acadia C we have a detailed list with indication of 
lives of the Imams of Islam, who are connectCcted with the 
Mahttram commemoration. 

r *i , F 

This is followed by Appendix D giving a list of the various 
g frlyt. sects and their doctrines; and in Appendix E we have a number 
of I slamic religious terms relating to Islam and Marthiya literature in 

Bengali. 


finally, there is) a full Bibliography (pages 563 to 579( and an 
/yfr.* of Names (p. 580 to 587). 

It will thus be seen that Dr. Gholam Saklayen’s book, Marthiya 
Songs of Bengali, is a literary study which is at the same time historical, 
religious and cultural, as well as sociological and ethnological, which 
forms a distinct addition to the relevant literature in Bengali. This 
work is worthy of high praise as a scholarly production. 

\ 


Sanlti Kumar Chatterji 


Family Law Reform in the Muslim World, by Tahir Mahmood, 
{Published by the Indian Law Institute, New Delhi, 1972) pp, 336+iv, 
Rs.35.Q0. 

Professor Tsbif Mahmood of the Indian Law Institute, New Delhi, 
Dues successfully and lucidly presented in this book the results of a task 
* of a monumental research that he has performed in making a compre* 
hrnsive survey of legislation undertaken is about twenty countries having 

considerable Muslim populations, in North Africa and Wes*, South and 

^ Soothfast Asia. 



' Begming with the Ottoman Law of Family Hiatts, eafcrecdvia 
Turkey ia 1917, (later replaced by the Kfim&list Civil Code of 1926j? *«d 
the Egyptian Family Law of 1920 seq., there have been extensive ivAiu: 
teaching reforms and codifications of family laws in'many off he iJfusBai 
countries- Only a few of them, e.g., Sa'Odi Arabia and Northern Nigeria 
cling to the unreformed Muslim family law evolved by the early jurists. 
This process of reform and codification has been intensified and extern* 
ded by the new social forces emerging after World War II—above aft 
by the anti-colonial movement and the awakening of women. 

In India while the personal law of the majority community has 
been greatly changed not much has so far been done in regard to 
Muslim personal law. 

For some time past there has been an insistent demand from many 
quarters for a thorough re-examination of the Muslim personal law as 
administered in India in the light of modern social requirements. 

In these circumstances Professor Tahir Mahmood’s book is of 
great significance as it brings to us the experience in the field of Islamic 
law reforms of so many countries and peoples. 

It is a pioneering work. Most of the material it contains was 
hitherto either unexplored or inaccessible. Professor TShir Mahmood 
1 collected it in Europe and some of the countries in West Asia where he 
carried on extensive research on modern Islamic law. He has himself 
translated from the original Arabic and Persian the texts of the relevant 
laws. 


The book is prefaced by a short but lucid introduction describing 
the “Nature and Scope of Muslim Law”, “the Family Law of Muslims im 
the Modern World” and the “Schools and Sources of Islamic Law’2 
Each chapter relating to a particular country is commenced by a useful 
introduction. The book is rounded off by a conclusion dealing with 
“Problems and Solutions**. There are also annexed several Tables set* 
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ting out tint state of recast reforms is various countries. Tbesnthor 
has appended a list of abbreviations, a glossary, a classified bBdiogrephy, 
tables ofenactments and cases, and above all an admirable index. 

The book seems to have been written and* edited with the great 
care which such an uudertaking deserved. 


I have no doubt that this book will be widely -read in this country 
and abroad by all those who are interested in the administration, growth 
and reform of the Muslim personal law. It is not too much to say that 
for years to come no book will be published on the Muslim personal 
law which will not be indebted to this extremely useful work. 

[Courtesy : ‘The Indian Advocate* Dantal Latjfi 

Vol XII—1972 ] Senior Advocate, Supreme Court 
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NOTIFICATION 


In response to an appeal from some persons who are interested In 
subscribing to this journal, ‘Islam and the Modern Age’ quarterly but 
can not afford to pay Rs. 30/- annual/, we have decided to allow a 
concession of Rs. 10/. per year to a limited number of persons with a 
monthly Income of Rs. 500/- or less. Orders for the supply of the 
journal at the reduced rate of Rs. 20/• per year, with a solemn 
declaration by every prospective subscriber, that his/her monthly 
income Is Rs. 500/- or less, will be accepted upto July 31, 1973. 


Circulation Manager 
ISLAM AND THE MODERN AGE 
Jamie Niger, New Delhi-25 
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The Widow’s 


dower-debt in India 


It is a fundamental principle of Islamic law, both traditional and as 
applied by the courts in India, that the dower (mahr) is an essential element 
in the marriage contract. There can be no marriage without dower and 
in HanafI law even if the parties to the contract expressly stipulate that 
no dower shall be payable, the law will read into the contract a ‘proper 
dower’ clause which will entitle the wife to a dower calculated with reference 
not only to her social and physical attributes, age, beauty, vir gini ty, 
etc., but also to the amount paid to other female members of her family 1 . 

The usual practice is for the dower to be divided into two parts, the 
first part, known as the “prompt” dower, being payable on the contract 
and the second part, the ‘deferred’ dower, being suspended until the 
marriage is terminated by divorce or the death of either party. The bride 
is legally entitled to refuse to allow consummation to take place until her 
dower or the prompt portion of it is paid. Such refusal does not 
constitute disobedience (nushuz) and the husband is, therefore, under a 
duty to continue to provide his wife with maintenance. 

If the husband divorces his wife before consummation, the wife is 
entitled to half the stipulated dower but in cases where no dower was fixed 
by the contract she is merely entitled to a (mut'd) or consolatory gift 

The wife’s right to the full amount of dower, proper or stipulated, as 
the case may be, may be established in three ways, by actual consummation, 
by presumed consummation—when the parties have been alone together in 
circumstances in which it is reasonable to presume that consummation occur¬ 
red, and by the death of either party either before or after consummation. 

A wife whose right to dower is established is a creditor of her husband 0^ 
for the amount of the dower debt outstanding and she may sue to enforce 
payment. It is unlikely that a wife would seek the help of the court in 
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demanding her dower while the marriage is subsisting and consequently 
most actions for the payment of the dower debt take place following tile 
termination of the marriage. If the marriage ended in divorce, the wife will 
of course sue her husband himself, if he refuses to pay her the outstanding 
portion of her dower, while if the marriage ended with the death of the 
husband, the wife will sue his other heirs. 

Anglo-Muhammedan law has granted a further right to a widow whose 
dower-debt remains unsatisfied on the death of her husband, provided that 
certain criteria are satisfied. This right is often, although, it is submitted, 
incorrectly, known as the widow’s lien and “appears to be founded on the 
power of the widow as creditor for her dower to hold the property of her 
husband of which she has, lawfully and without force or fraud, obtained 
possession, until her debt is satisfied, with the liability to account to those 
entitled to the property, subject to the claim for the profit received”. Thus 
stated their Lordships of the Privy Council in Musammat Beebee Bachun v. 
Sheikh Hamid Hussain, which may still be considered as the leading authority 
on the law. In this case the appeiient had obtained possession of her hus¬ 
band’s estate under a claim to hold it as an heir* and for her dower. The 
court held that she was entitled to retain possession until her dower debt 
was satisfied and the respondents, who were the descendents of the husband’s 
sister, could not recover possession of their shares unless such satisfaction 
took place. Their Lordships defined the widow’s rights in the words cited 
above but stated that it was not necessary to decide whether the right was 
a lien in the strict sense of the term, although it had been so described in the 
earlier case, Ahmad Hussein v. Mussamat Khadija*. Their Lordships also 
cited with approval the decision of their own court in the case of Ameen-oon- 
Nissa v. Moorad-oon-Nissa *. In this case the first appeal court, the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlat at Agra, had called for a fatwa from the mufti answerirfg 
the following question: “If in a dower deed it be not mentioned that any pro¬ 
perty is pignorated for the dower, if from the record of the case the marriage 
and settlement by dower be proven, can the wedded wife, according to the 
Mohammedan law applicable to the Imameeia sect, take possession of her 
husband’s effects by virtue of her claim for dower, supposing the effects to 
be Iras in value than the amount of the dower and can she alienate any 
part of them ?” In his fatwa, the mufti stated that in the Mafatih al’Shara'e 
Sly&Jl and its commentary, which he described as the authoritative 

works of the Imami sect, it was expressly stated that “if any person having a 
claim against another, and the debtor deny the debt, the creditor is competent 
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to takethe debtor’s property which is of the same descripttbft a* the debt; 
consists of”. The fatwa continued that, m such circumstances no mcotitfsej*’ 
the public authorities was necessary before the creditor could tata posaeagiott vt 
of the debtor’s property although it was preferable. Thus the mufti declared ■ 
that, on the authority of this proposition of iaw, the widow in question was 
competent to take the effects of her husband in kind to the of her 

dower in satisfaction thereof or to take the value of such effects to the amount 
of the dower without recourse to the court. Sudder Judge, Taylor, rel ying 
upon the fatwa, accordingly held that the respondent was entitled to 
possession of the property and, further, that her acts, whereby certain 
properties were alienated to other persons in satisfaction of debts incurred by 
her deceased husband, were lawful. 


The heirs of the deceased sister of the husband then appealed to the 
Privy Council. The appeal, which was heard ex parte, was dismissed and 
the judgment of the court of first appeal was upheld. 

Thus the courts in British India came to recognize the right of Muslim 
widows whose dower remained unpaid to retain possession of their deceased 
husband’s property, provided that they entered into possession ‘lawfully and 
without force or fraud’ until such time as their dower-debt was satisfied. 

A dictum from the Privy Council some years later resulted in consi¬ 
derable differences of opinion amongst the High Courts of India regarding the 
widow’s entry into possession. The controversy arose from the dictum of 
Lord Parker of Waddington in Hamir a Bibi v. Zubaida Bibi 4 that dower 
‘ranks as a debt and the widow, along with other creditors, is entitled to have 
it satisfied on the death of the husband out of his estate. The right, however, 
is no greater than that of any other unsecured creditor, except that, if she 
lawfully with the wpress or implied consent of her husband or his other 
heirs, obtains possession of the whole or part of his estate, to satisfy her 
claim with rents and issues accruing therefrom, she is entitled to such pos¬ 
session until her right is satisfied’. 

Following this judgment, conflicting decisions were given by the High 
Courts of Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad and Bombay on the question whether 
the consent, express or implied, of the husband or his heirs was necessary 
before the possession of the widow could be considered lawful. The Cal¬ 
cutta court held that such consent was necessary 7 while the cotuts of Madras?, W 
Allahabad* and Bombay* 0 held that it was not. In Abdul Wahab v. Mushtaq ^ 
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Ahmad*' the High Court of Allahabad held that, where a widow had enteral 
into possession of the husband’s estate as heir and in lien of her dower, 
without protest by the other heirs, that was sufficient to show that she had 
entered into possession lawfully and without force or fraud. 

In Mirvahedali Kadumiya v. Rashidbeg Kadumiya »*, the High Court 
of Bombay considered the further point whether the widow's entry into 
possession should have been made in furtherance of her claim for her dower. 
The suit arose from the administration of the estate of Inayat, who died in 
1930, leaving a widow, Papabi, and four daughters and a brother, Kadumiya. 
The parties to the suit were the children of Inayat and the daughters of Kad¬ 
umiya; the question at issue was whether the children of Inayat, as the heirs 
of their mother Papabi, who had died in 1935, were entitled to retain cer tain 
properties until the dower due to their mother was paid. It was found that 
on Inayat’s death, Papabi had entered into possession of certain of his pro. 
perties. It was also found that her dower was unpaid. The court of first 
instance gave judgment in favour of the heirs of Papabi but this decision 
was reversed on first appeal. The appelate court held that it was not suffi¬ 
cient that the wife should be in possession lawfully and without force or fraud 
and that her dower was unpaid. It held that it was also necessary that the 
wife should have entered into possession upon a claim for her dower and 
that the character of her possession must be that of a creditor. The first 
appeal judge relied upon the statement of the Privy Council in Mussamat 
Beebee Bachun v. Sheikh Hamid Hussain 1 * that the widow should enter into 
possession under a claim to hold it as heir and for her dower. The appeal 
judge stated that the Privy Council had made it clear that it was only when 
the widow had obtained possession under a claim for her dower that her 
right to retain the property arose. He also relied upon the decision of the 
Privy Council in Hamira Bibi v. Zubaida Bibi 14 which has been cited above. 

On second appeal the High Court reviewed the earlier case-law con¬ 
cerning the widow’s entry into possession, pointing out that on the question 
whether the entry should be with the consent of the husband or his heirs, 
there was considerable disagreement between the High Courts. Bu£*the 
court observed, in these earlier cases it was never suggested that there was 
any other limitation on the widow’s entry than consent and the further 
limitation which the judge in first appeal had sought to impose was without 
foundation. Chagla C.J., examined the passage from the judgment on 
Beebee Boehm's case, cited by the judge in the court below. What their 
Lordships of the Privy Council were emphasizing, he said, was the obtaining 
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of acjoal and lawful possession and the words ‘under a claim’ did not qualify 
‘possession’ but the phrase which followed i.e. ‘hold them as heir and for her t 
dower’. Therefore, his Lordship continued, the claim was not with respect 
to the possession originally obtained by the widow but with respect to her 
right to continue to hold the property in lieu of her dower. The Appeal 
judge, he considered, had wrongly interpreted the passage from the judgment 
of the Privy Council. 

His Lordship also disagreed with the interpretation by the Court of 
first appeal of the judgement of the Privy Council on Hamira Bibi's case. It 
appeared clear to him, he stated, that the Privy Council was in no way alter¬ 
ing the law laid down in Beebee Bachun's case but was merely emphasizing 
the two conditions which must be satisfied, the lawful entry into possession 
and the fact that the widow had a claim to dower which she wanted satisfied. 
His Lordship observed that the passage relied on, had led to a certain conflict 
of authority in the different High Courts of India but this had turned on 
the narrow question as to whether the Privy Council had intended that the 
consent, expressed or implied, of the husband or his heirs, was necessary 
before the possession of the widow could be considered lawful. It had never 
been suggested that there was any further limitation than consent. His 
Lordship, allowing the appeal, held that, if it was found that the widow was 
in possession of her husband’s property, that her dower—debt was still unpaid 
and that she was still claiming it, it was immaterial in what character she came 
into possession of the property, provided that she entered lawfully and without 
force or fraud. 

The right of the widow to retain possession is heritable. Thus if the 
widow dies while still m possession of her husband’s property in lieu of dower, 
her heirs may retain possession until the dower-debt is satisfied**. The 
widow’s heirs may not however claim possession in cases where the widow 
herself never obtained possession 1 *. 

In Zaibmnissa v. Nazir Hasan and others 17 , the court held that where on 
the death of the widow, the heirs of the husband entered into possession, the 
heirs of he widow had no right to claim possession. The plaintiff in this 
case was the sister and sole heir of Muhammad Bibi who had retained 
possession of certain property on her husband’s death in lieu of her unpaid 
dower. When Muhammad Bibi died, the defendants entered into the 
property in dispute, as heirs of the deoeased husband. 
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The lower court had held that M u ha mm ad Bibi had held the, deputed 
property, not as owner but under a claim for her dower and that although 
the plaintiff was the sole heir of Mu h a m mad Bibi she could not possibly 
recover possession from the defendants who were the heirs of the husband* 

On further appeal, the High Court stated that the question to be decided 
was ‘what is the nature of the right which a widow has in respect of her hus¬ 
band’s property qua a dower-debt’ and secondly whether the heirs of the 
widow who held her husband’s property in lieu of her dower-debt could 
enforce that right to hold the property when they did not obtain possession, 
or when their possession was not a continuance of the widow’s possession. 

Srivastava J. reviewed the earlier case law and stated that there was 
good authority for the proposition that when the widow was in possession 
of her deceased husband’s property having lawfully and without force or 
fraud obtained such possession in lieu of dower, then she was entitled to retain 
such possession until her dower-debt was paid. The widow’s right, however, 
stated his Lordship, was not a right which could be enforced even by the 
widow to obtain possession from the hands of the heirs, for her right did 
not amount to a charge on any specific property of the husband. What 
the widow could not do, her heirs could not do, stated his Lordship, citing 
Tahir-un-Nissa Bibi v. Nawab Hasan™. 

If the heirs of the widow have obtained possession, or if their possession 
is a continuation of that of the widow, and they are subsequently dispos¬ 
sessed, they have the right to recover possession. Thus in Abdul Wahab v. 
Mushtaq Ahamd 1# , the heirs of the widow were disppsessed on her death 
and successfully brought a suit some years later to recover possession. They 
pleased that when the widow died the other heir of the husband obtained^ 
mutation in his favour without any protest on their part because they were 
poor and not in a position to fight him . 

The widow’s right being merely to remain in possession, she is required 
to account to the other heirs of her husband for the income received by her. 
“While she can exercise her lien, she is liable to account to the other sharers 
with regard to any income as any other co-sharer would be if he was in pos¬ 
session of property of more than his share”. Thus stated the court in 
Shaikh Salma v. Shaikh Mohammad Abdul Kadar Umoodi 10 where it was held, 
relying on Beebee Bachun’s case* 1 , that the widow was liable to account for 
profit received. The court then examined the widow’s argument that, 
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was on the plaintiff to prove the amount of income 


not adduced any evidence regarding 
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defendant, in rebuttal, to show that the income was not as staled. Reference 
was made to Ramakka v. Nagesan *■* where the court h eld that, where a 
plaintiff, claiming mesne profits, adduced no evidence at all, no mesne pro¬ 
fits could be accorded to him. The court held further that, whether profit 
had been actually received by a person was a matter within the personal 
knowledge of that person and under Section 186 of the Evidence Act, the 
burden of proving the amount actually received lay on the one who had 
received it but the burden of proving profits that might have been received 
lay on the person who claimed them. 


The court then stated that there was no doubt that mesne profits, as 
defined by S2(12) Civil Procedure Code, meant profits which a person in 
wrongful possession actually received or might, with ordinary diligence, 
have received therefrom. Where the plaintiff claimed to be entitled to mesne 
profits at a particular rate this would come under the latter category, i.e. profits 
which the person in occupation might by exercising ordinary diligence have 
received. But profits actually received were also within the contemplation 
of mesne profits and the burden of proving the amount which had in fact 
been received was certainly upon the person in possession. 


The court cited Girish Chunder Lahiri v. Shoshi Sikhareswar Roy n in which 
their Lordships of the Privy Council observed that ‘it is fair to infer that a 
person in possession of land may by ordinary diligence get rent according 
to the prevailing rates for such land and that the true owner, wrongfully 
dispossessed, has been a loser by that amount’. Thus the Privy Council laid 
down that mesne profits would be the rent or income which would ordinarily 
be derived according to the prevailing rates. This decision was upheld in 
Dhanarajagirji v. Parthasarathy Rayanim Varu u where the court held that 
it was fair to presume that a person in possession may by ordinary diligence 
get rent according to the prevailing rate. 


Thus the court held it followed that it could not be said that the plain¬ 
tiff would not be entitled to get the mesne profits calculated or arrived at on 
the basis of the prevailing rate or on the basis of what the person in occupation 
had actually received. 


Presumably the burden of proving the profits calculated according to 
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the prevailing rate would fall upon the plaintiff and the burden of proving 
the amount actually received would fall on the defendant 

The court then held that, as the defendant had not led any evidence at 
all and the plaintiff had chosen to lead evidence relating to only one por¬ 
tion of the property, the case should be sent back to the trial court to deter¬ 
mine the amount of mesne profits by taking the evidence of both parties. 

If the widow is wrongfully dispossessed she may bring a suit for reco¬ 
very of possession. It was held in Mashal Singh v. Ahmad Husain 6 that 
in the case of immovable property the suit must be brought within six months 
from the date of dispossession in accordance with the Limitation Act of 1908 
(Schedule 1 Art. 3). 

However, in Abdul Wahab v. Mushtaq Ahamd, the same*® High Court held 
in a suit for recovery of possession brought by the heirs of the widow that 
the period of limitation which applied was twelve years. The defendants 
had claimed that the suit must be instituted under Section 9 of the Specific 
Relief Act and therefore Article 3 of Schedule I of the Limitation Act would 
apply. Accordingly, they argued that the suit was statute barred as it should 
have been instituted within six months from the dispossession. However, the 
Court held that such an action need not be brought under the Specific Re¬ 
lief Act. ‘There is nothing m the Specific Relief Act’, the court stated, 
‘which militates against the principle that previous possession by the widow 
entitles a person who has been in such possession to a decree for possession 
in a suit against a trespasser provided it is brought within twelve years.* 7 
This would have been the right of the widow and is, therefore, heritable by 
her heirs’. Accordingly, the Court held that the normal period of limitation 
in cases involving immovable property should apply and as the instant 
suit was instituted within twelve years from the dispossession that it was not 
barred by time. 

The position of the widow in relation to other creditors of her deceased 
husband appears to have been finally settled by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Kapore Chand v. Kidar Nissa Begum and others.* 8 Before the decision 
the different High Courts of India had taken different views of the question 
whether a widow in possession of the estate of her husband in lieu of her 
dower was entitled to priority over other unsecured creditors. 

The facts of the case were that Kapore Chand had a money decree 
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agaattst SI. Mak, the husband of Kidar Nissa Begum, Ute respondent. , &t ! 
execution of the decree a house belonging to the deceased judgmenNebtor : ; 
was attached. In the attachment proceedings the widow raised art objection 
on the grounds that she was in. possession of the house in la£u of her dower- 
debt and could not be dispossessed until her claim was satisfied. This 
objection was allowed by the executing court and the house was ordered 
to be sold, subject to the respondent’s claim, the decree holder being entitled 
to the surplus, if any, from the sale. In fact there was little possibility that 
the house would fetch more than the dower debt in a sale. The Court 
took the view that the widow’s claim for dower had priority over debts 
due to other unsecured creditors and her position was a nalogous to that of 
a secured creditor. The decree-holder then appealed to the Supreme Court, 
where Khaliluzzaman Siddlqi J, read the judgment. The sole question for 
determination by the court, stated his Lordship, was whether a widow, 
in possession of her husband’s estate, in lieu of her claim for dower, with 
the consent of the other heirs or otherwise, was entitled to priority as against 
other unsecured creditors of the deceased. He stated that there was nothing 
in traditional law to show that a distinction was made between injunctions re¬ 
lating to the payment of dower on the one hand and the payment of debt 
on the other. This is a correct statement of the traditional Islamic law 
relating to the payment of debts. 

It was argued, on behalf of the decree holder appellant, that the widow’s 
claim, even when she was in possession in lieu of her dower-debt, stood on 
no better footing than that of an unsecured creditor, although, in the ab¬ 
sence of other creditors, she was entitled to be paid in full before the estate 
was distributed amongst the heirs. 

In reply the respondent argued, relying on various High Court decisions, 
that a widow had a lien on her husband’s estate for her outstanding dower 
and, when she had entered into possession, she could not be dispossessed, 
until her claim was satisfied by the other heirs or unsecured creditors. His 
Lordship rejected the argument and stated that he considered that the law 
was correctly stated in Tyabji’s Muhammadan Law' 1 * and that the widow had 
no priority over creditors, although dower as a debt, had priority over the 
claims of the other heirs to have the estate distributed. These two consi¬ 
derations were not affected by the fact of the widow’s being in or out of 
possession. His Lordship then proceeded to examine the nature of the 
dower-debt. It was said, he stated, that the nature of the widow’s claim for 
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dower was Mich that it amounted to a lien on the husband’s estate. The 
c laim for lien was based on the assumption that the dower debt was the 
consideration for the marriage and not merely a debt voluntarily incurred. 
By consummation of the marriage, the wife’s claim to dower became absolute. 
The dower-debt became her property and would devolve upon her heirs and 
must be paid from the husband’s estate. 

His Lordship summarised the nature of the dower by stating that 
it was purely a part of the marriage settlement and was for consideration. 
It was a claim arising out of contract and, as such, had preference to be¬ 
quests and inheritance but no priority over other contractual debts. “In 
our view, therefore,” he stated, “a dower-debt cannot be given any priority 
over any other debt on any equitable consideration or on the ground that 
there is something inherent in its very nature, which entitles it to priority”. 
He then proceeded to examine the earlier case-law beginning with Ameer 
Amal v. Sankaramarayan an Chetty 80 , where the Madras High Court held 
that a claim for dower constitutes a debt payable pan passu with the demands 
of other creditors and is not a preferential right or a charge on the estate. 

He then cited the decision of the Privy Council in Maim Bibi v. Chau- 
dhri Vakil Ahmad 11 that, where the wife is not a secured creditor and is other¬ 
wise in possession of her husband’s estate with the consent of the heirs, she 
is entitled to remain in possession until her dower-debt is satisfied. Their 
Lordships stated that, whatever the right may be called, it appeared to be 
founded on the power of the wife as a creditor for her dower to hold the 
property of her husband until the debt was satisfied. Siddfqi J. held that 
this decision did not place the widow on a higher footing than any other 
creditor, it merely meant that, as against the heirs, all creditors were to be 
paid in priority before the estate could be distributed. 

His Lordship then cited Meer Meher Ally v. Amanee **, where the High 
Court of Bombay held that the lien of the widow over the property in her 
possession was not a lien in the ordinary legal sense of the term and that a 
claim for dower ranks pari passu with the claims of other creditors. 

He further cited the decree of the Allahabad High Court in Maina 
Bibi v. Wasi Ahmad u that the widow had no right of possession against 
other creditors, not being a secured creditor herself. Finally, in support of 
Ms judgment he cited Hamira Bibi v. Zubaida Bibi u and Imtiaz Begum v. 
Abdal Karim Khan*. ' 
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Use decisions in these two cases, It is submitted, wet* sot strictl y to* 
levant to the instant case, as they merely decided th^t dower ranked as I t 
debt, which the widow was entitled to try, with other creditors, to have 
satisfied and that, qua the heirs, she had a creditor’s lien. 

His Lordship then turned his attention to the cases cited by the res* 
pondent. The respondent had relied first on Kulsum Bibi v. Shiam Sunder 
Lai*, where the Allahabad court had held that a widow in possession waa 
entitled as against the other heirs of the husband and as against creditors to 
retain possession until her debt was satisfied. The court in this case had 
followed the decision in Ghafooran v. Ram ChandrcP that the widow’s pos* 
session could not be disturbed, until her dower-debt was paid. The res¬ 
pondent also cited the statement of the Hydeabad Court in Muhammad 
Turabuddin v. Yasin Begum* that the widow’s claim for dower was in the 
nature of a secured debt. This statment was, however, obiter, for, as Siddiqi 
J. observed, in that case, there was no other creditor involved and the dispute 
was solely between the widow and the other heirs. 

The court failed to cite two dicta which, it is submitted, are relevant 
Thus, in Beeju Bee v. Moorthuja ", decided by a Full Bench of the Madras 
High Court, Seshagiri Aiyar J. observed 40 that “by taking possession for 
dower the dower-debt is placed m a higher category than ordinary debts. 

It really amounts to giving preference to one creditor over others”. 

The second case is the more recent one of Aminuddm v. Ramkhelawan 
Singh 41 where the High Court of Patna held that the widow’s right was no 
greater than that of other unsecured creditors, except that where she is in 
possession in lieu of dower, she is entitled as against other heirs of the hus¬ 
band and as against creditors of the husband, to retain that possession until 
her debt is satisfied. 

However, it appears clear that, following the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Kapore Chand's case, the widow in possession in lieu of her dower- 
debt, has no priority over other creditors of her husband. Clearly, there¬ 
fore, it is now incorrect to term her possession ‘a lien’, which, by its nature, 
gives preference to the lien-holder over other creditors even under English 
law in cases where bankruptcy occurs." 

The question of the widow’s right to alienate the property of which 
she is in possession in lieu of her unpaid dower remains unsettled in the 
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absence of any decisi on by the Supreme Court on the point and in the light 
of conflicting decisions by the High Courts. 

In Beeju Bee v. Moorthuja Sahib* 1 the order of Reference to the Full 
Bench asked, inter alia, if the vendee from a widow in possession of her 
husband’s property in lieu of her dower had the same right as the widow 
in regard to the dower due to her in cases where the widow had alienated 
the property and the alienation was impeached by the other heirs Abdur 
Rahim C.J. held that, in order to answer the question, the Full Bench must 
decide whether the widow’s right was transferable or whether it was a purely 
personal right. His Lordship held that there was no express text of Islamic 
law on the point and he turned to the earlier cases, beginning with Hadi Ali v. 
AkbarAtt u , where Ede C.J. held that the widow’s right was ‘purely personal’ 
and ‘did not survive to her heirs’ and Muzaffar Ali Khan v. Parbati 46 , where 
it was held that ‘such a right is not transferable; it is nothing more than an 
interest in property restricted in its enjoyment to the owner personally’. 
The Chief Justice then cited contrary authorities, beginning, with the deci¬ 
sions of the Allahabad High Court in Wahid Ali Khan v. Tori Ram 44 and 
Tahirunnissa v. Nawab Hasson™ that the right was both heritable and trans¬ 
ferable. In the Bombay High Court also, stated his Lordship citing Majid- 
mian v. Bibi Saheb , 48 the prevailing view appeared to be that the widow’s 
right was not purely personal but was a substantive right, both heritable and 
transferable. 

His -Lordship then stated ‘on principle, the right of the widow to retain 
possession until the satisfaction of her dower-debt must, in my opinion, 
be held, as against the claims of the heirs, to be a right capable of descending 
to her heirs and being transferred by her along with the right to dower. 
He continued ; ‘a widow can transfer a dower debt and I can conceive of no 
good reason why she should not be able to transfer her right to remain in 
possession of property of which she has obtained possession as a means of 
realizing that debt’. 

But, his Lordship held, the widow had no right to sell the property 
in her possession and, if she purported to do so, the sale itself would not 
bind her husband’s heirs. The purchaser could, however, retain possession 
pf the property sold to him, as against the heirs, to the extent of die unpaid 
portion of the widow’s dower, until the dower-debt was satisfied, although 
. the sale itself was invalid and not binding on the heirs. 
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appeal, the Patna High Court developed the doctrine laid down Id Be&f, 
Bee's case. Dawson Miller C.J. held that a widow in pbssesaon of an estate. 1' * 


in lieu of her dower was incompetent to transfer her lien on such property 
so as to be binding after her lifetime, without also transferring her dower-debt. 
‘The lien on the property which gives the widow the right to possession until 
the debt has been discharged is not, in my opinion, an interest in the property 
which can be severed from the right to dower and transferred as a separate 
interest, he stated. But he added that ‘it may be assumed,' I think, that 
as long as she does not transfer her dower-debt and that debt remains undis¬ 
charged, she may transfer for her lifetime the possession of the property, 
the proceeds of which belong to her until the debt is paid off’. In such a case, 
stated the Chief Justice, the transferee’s possession might be regarded as 
constructively the widow’s possession and in this sense could not be severed 
from the dower-debt. His Lordship considered that, just as a widow could 
dispose of the proceeds from the property in any way she chose during 
her lifetime until the debt was paid, so also could she transfer her pos¬ 
session of the property and the transferee would be entitled to the usufruct 
However, if she should then transfer her dower-debt or die and the 
estate devolved on the heirs, the transferee’s right of possession would 
be extinguished and the debt and the security could not be severed. Mul¬ 
lock J., delivering his judgment, stated that, although the widow’s right 
had been sometimes described as a lien and sometimes as a charge, it was 
strictly speaking neither. However, stated his Lordship, it was agreed that 
she had the right to transfer the dower-debt coupled with the security 
and the transfer would be binding upon her co-heirs until they discharged 
the debt. She could also, he held, during her life time transfer her right of 
possession apart from the debt but the transfer would not be binding upon 
her co-heirs after her death. This view of the law, stated bis Lordship, was 
in accord with that expressed by the Full Bench of the Madras High Court 
in Beeju Bee v. Sayed Moorthuja K . 

The learned judges made no reference to a decision of their own High 
Court two years earlier. In Mussamat Bibi Makbuhmnlssa v. UmatunnimB * 
a widow, in possession of her deceased husband’s estate in lieu of dower, 
had conveyed half the property to the first defendant by gift and half to the 
second defendant by sale. She had then died and the heirs sought to have 
her deed of sale and gift set aside and to recover possession. The District 
Judge had found that the widow could not transfer the right to possession 
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itself without also transferring the dower-debt. In the High Court, how¬ 
ever, Das J. stated that he could not accept the District Judge’s view of the 
law. He examined Beeju Bee’s case, particularly the statement of their 
Lordships that the widow ‘could transfer her right of possession along with 
the dower-debt’. It was clear, he stated, when the whole judgement was 
carefully read, that the court had meant that the assignment of the dower- 
debt was incidental to the assignment of the security itself. ‘In my view’, 
stated Das J. ‘where a Muhammedan widow in possession of her husband’s 
property in lieu of dower transferred the security either with or without the 
dower-debt, the transferee is entitled to retain possession of the property 
until the dower-debt is paid’. The case was different, however, where there 
was a sale of the property and not an assignment of the security. The 
widow’s right, stated his Lordship, was both heritable and transferable 
but it was not a proprietory title in the property, except to the extent of her 
share therein and therefore if she purported to sell the property, the sale was 
‘utterly ineffectual’. However, in such a case, he continued, if the vendee 
was put in the possession of the property, he was entitled to retain possession, 
not by virtue of the deed of sale but because, as long as the dower remained 
unsatisfied, the heirs at law could not claim to be put into possession. 

In the Allahabad High Court also there are conflicting decisions 
regarding the right of the widow to transfer her right of possession. 

Thus in Abdulla v. Shams-ul-Haq lz it was held that a widow may sell 
her right to remain in possession of her husband’s property in lieu of 
dower without also assigning the dower-debt itself. The court distinguished 
Muhammad Husain v. Bashiran 53 where it was held that the widow could 
transfer her right of possession only with the dower-debt, on the ground 
that, in the earlier case, the suit was not brought during the widow’s lifetime. 
It would appear, therefore, that the court considered that the transferee 
would remain in possession during the widow’s life or until the dower-debt 
was paid, whichever event occurred sooner. Thus the court appears to 
have derided, although it did not so express itself, that the widow may trans¬ 
fer her right of possession for her lifetime only—if she has not also trans¬ 
ferred the dower-debt to the transferee. 

Eleven years later in Amir Hasan Khan v. Muhammad Nazir Husscurf 4 
the court held that a widow in possession may not transfer her right to pos¬ 
session without also transferring her right to receive the unpaid dower. 
If she purports to do so, the transfer will be void. In this case the widow 
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had purported to transfer her tight of possession and her dower-debt to a 
legal practitioner, Such a transfer being void under the provisions of Sec- . 
tion 136 of the Transfer of Properly Act 1 *, the court held that the transferee 
could not defend his right to possession as against the husband’s heirs. The 
court in this instance followed the decision in Alt' Baksh v. Allahdad KhatP* 
that “there is no valid reason in law why she (the widow) should not be 
entitled to transfer her debt together with her right to continue in pos¬ 
session”. 

The problem of the widow’s right of transfer is still unsettled by the 
courts of Independent India. Thus in Husain v. Rahim Khan* 7 the High 
Court of Mysore, after citing earlier authorities® 8 , held that the widow’s 
right to retain possession was heritable and transferable along with her 
share, provided this done by a proper and valid deed of conveyance. The 
transfer must include, stated the court, the right to remain in possession 
and the transferee must be put in possession. No decision was given by the 
court on the further controversial question whether the widow could transfer 
her right without also transferring the dower-debt. 

In contrast the High Court of Patna in Zobair Ahmad v. Jainandan 
Prasad Singh 69 held that the widows right is not transferable. In this case 
the lower appellate court held that as the widow had transferred to the 
defendant her right to remain in possession for her life or until the dower- 
debt was paid, the defendant had validly acquired a right of possession and 
had dismissed the plaintiff’s suit for recovery. The lower court had reached 
its decision relying on the judgments in Abdur Rahman v. Wait Muhammad 80 
and Makbulunnissa v. Umatunnissa.* 1 On further appeal, however, the High 
Court held that these two decisions were shaken by the later decision of the 
Privy Council in Maina Bibi v. Vakil Ahmad 88 In this case the heirs of the 
husband had obtained a decree against the widow in possession granting 
them the right to obtain possession of their shares of the estate upon pay¬ 
ment of the proportionate part of the dower-debt within six months and 
upon failure to pay within the prescribed time their suit was to be dismissed. 
When six months had elapsed without payment, the widow had executed 
a deed of gift of the property and had parted with possession to the donees. 
Some years later the heirs sued the widow and the donees for possession and 
the Privy Council held their suit was not barred by res judicata and that they 
were entitled to possession unconditionally. 

With respect to E>as J., he appears to have misdirected himself be* 
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garding the effect of the judgment of the Privy Council. In the eerier 
case the widow had not purported to transfer her dower-debt or her right 
to retain possession but had declared herself the absolute owner of the pro¬ 
perty and had attempted to convey an absolute ownership to her donees. 

The statement of Lord Atkinson referring to the contention that the 
wife had attempted to transfer her dower-debt and right of possession, that 
it was “doubtflil if she could have done either of these things” was obiter, 
for he continued “but however that may be it is clear she, in fact, never 
purported or attempted to do either of them”. 

Das J. then examined more recent decisions from his own High Court 
which supported his judgment, beginning with Sheikh Muhammad Zubair v. 
Bibi Saldart* where the court held that the widows interest was limited to 
her personally. This was also held in Abdul Samad v. Alimuddin .** The 
third case cited by his Lordship was Ram Prasad Singh v. Bibi Khodaijatal- 
Kubrcfi where it was held that a widow could not mortgage her right of 
possession. 

Thus the problem of transferability is still unsettled and will remain 
so until there is an authoritative statement of law from the Supreme Court. 

In the interim there is judicial authority for the several propositions 
that the widows right is untransferable'*; that it may be transferred along 
with the dower-debt*’; that it may be transferred for the lifetime of the widow 
without the dower-debt**, that it may be transferred until the payment of 
the debt without the assignment of the dower-debt. 
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The Views of Salama Musa on 
Religion and Secularism 


In nineteenth century Egypt, as in most traditional societies, 
religion was the cornerstone of society and it was assumed that all 
true citizens must share in it. The final measure of things, the 
ultimate rationale of human conduct rested upon faith and mystique. 
IslBm was defined in such a way as to embrace all aspects of human 
activity, thus allowing no independent values to exist. It implied a 
monolithic vision of life in which the realms of religion, ethics and 
politics were brought under a system of supreme, all embracing 
morality and mores, something like Hegel’s notion of Sittlichkeit . 

The wave of modernization that started with Muhammad 'AH 
shook the foundations of this edifice, its values as well as its institu¬ 
tions. The beginnings of secular education, the diffusion of secular 
ideas through the press, the introduction of modem technology—in a 
word the acceptance of modern Western modes of thought and action 
accelerated the process of social and cultural change particularly in 
urban centres. The relation between state and religion and the role 
of religion in society are central issues in this process and have been 
discussed by almost every influential Egyptian writer in one way or 
another*. This paper deals with the views of Salama Musi on 
religion and secularism. 

Musi is an Egyptian Copt; he was bom in 1887 and received 
his primary and secondary education in Egypt. In 1908, he arrived 
in Paris. There he read Jaures’ L"Humanite and took courses in law 
and literature at the University de Paris. In 1909, he went to London 
where he spent four years developing himself through informal edu¬ 
cation. He witnessed the emergence of the Labour Party and joined 
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the Fabian Society through which he became acquainted with the , 
ideas of evolution, socialism, Russian literature and the Rationalist 
Association*. 

' Back in Egypt in 1912, he started his career as a journalist and 
launched the first Egyptian weekly al-Mustaqbal (The Future), 
which was discontinued after sixteen weeks. He contributed to al- 
Hilnl, al-Muqtataf, al-Balngh and al-Mahrusdh. In the twenties lie 
edited al-Hilol and in November 1929 he started a monthly called 
al-Majallah-al-Jadldah (The New Magazine). Musi was a writer, 
journalist, editor and translator. His career, which lasted till 1958, 
is beyond the scope of this paper. Suffice it to mention that ho had 
a very fertile mind which enabled him to produce a total of forty- 
four books*. 

Musi was deeply concerned with the question of religion and 
wrote extensively on the subject. His point of departure was a 
definite rejection of the stagnant religious culture and traditions of 
Egypt; and the necessity of replacing them by dynamic secular and 
scientific ones. Further, he did not seem to recognize religious tradi¬ 
tion as a potential source of vitality or revolutionary change. For 
him. Eastern culture was dead and could no longer be revived. Thus, 
there could be no progress in Egypt and the rest of Islamic or 
Eastern countries without a total secularization of society and politics. 
While he did not propagate open atheism, Musd demanded that people 
should refuse submitting human life to clerical control. He wanted 
to instill a new outlook which would liberate everyone from the 
shackles of religious traditions and make one feel at home in the 
modern world and its scientific civilization. His purpose was to move 
jhen’s attention from theology and metaphysics to the real problems 
of life. Finally, he was committed to religious toleration and to a 
definite ideal of secular society and culture. As earfy as 1909, Musd 
Wrote that secularization (‘ Ilmaniyah ) was the cornerstone of moder- 
. nization. He defined it as “a European movement which has ins¬ 
pired other movements such as Socialism and, Communism”.* Again 
in 1912, he translated parts of Grant Allen’s book on The Evolution 
of the Idea of God, which traces the Genesis of the concept of God 
from its earliest origin in the mind of primitive man to the highly 
evolved and abstract forms found in philosophical and theological 
writings.* 
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entities, open to observation and analysis. He|bo»ghtthat the essence 
of all religions was the same. Farther, he believed that re&poas 
reflected human progress in that each religion represented an advance 
on the ethical and social principles preceding it. However, through 
the inevitable process of institutionalization, religions lost their pro¬ 
gressive character and became a dreadful burden . 7 

In theory, religion came to help man; it should not, therefore, 
prohibit him from making progress. But this was exactly what men 
Of religion were doing everywhere through their constant attempt to 
rule society by religion. According to MQsi, “once religion claimed 
the right to rule society and interfere in politics, it would mean the 
end of the community at large’’* And this is in two ways. Firi& 
once religious and political authorities became fused, Musa argued, 
“men of religion would grow powerful, and would interfere in politics 
to restrict freedom of thought”.* For his secularist views, Mas* 
found support in the history of theocracy, whether Christian or 
Muslim, which had always come in against freedom. For example, 
“when Christianity was the religion of the poor it preached tolerance 
and forgiveness, but once it became institutionalized as the official 
religion of the state, it started persecuting non-Christians”. Unlike 
Christianity, Islam had no experience of an institutionalized church. 
Nevertheless, the Caliphate was the one office which combined both 
temporal and spiritual powers. Both the peolpe and the Caliph claimed 
that their authority was derived from God, hence die similar attitudes 
of the Islamic and Christian states in opposing and suppressing the 
freedom of learned men. 

Second, once religion became interwoven with politics, religious 
authorities inevitably followed and tried to justify the political ainm 
of the state. Mfisi gave examples such as the handling of Jewish 
property by King Richard the lion-hearted, the treatment of Christians 
and Jews in the Arabian peninsula by the second Caliph Omar Ifcn 
al-Khattab, which went as far as forbidding them dressing like Arabs 
or carrying weapons pr even using Arabic names. Another e*map le * 

is the discriminatory policy of al-Ma‘mun, the Abbasid Caliph, Is 
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dealing with an Egyptian revolt, when he forgave Muslims but ruth¬ 
lessly punished tire Copts by killing their men and selling their women 
and children’. 1 * 

Musd cautioned that this intolerance should not be used against 
Islam as religion but rather against Islam as a state ideology, for it 
was dictated by political interests and expediency. The trouble was 
that the Caliph was the centre of political power and since he com¬ 
bined both temporal and spiritual powers, his views were blindly 
accepted and all other views suppressed. Thus, when Ibn Hanbal re¬ 
jected the idea of the creation of Qur’Sn, which was held by Caliphs 
al-Ma‘mun and al-Mu‘tasim, he was imprisoned and tortured to death. 
The tragedies of al-Hallaj, Ibn Rushd and Suhrawardi provided plenti¬ 
ful illustrations of the intolerance of the Islamic state. 29 

There was no question in Musi’s mind that science and religious 
culture were incompatible, that wherever religious culture prevailed, 
stagnation followed; whereas science generated open-mindedness and 
led to progress and advancement. In his study Md Hiya al-Nahda 
(What is Renaissance), he gave a historical account in support of this 
thesis. In Greece and Rome, the dominance of a secular rational 
culture gave rise to great civilizations. The advent of Christianity 
restricted learning to the spheres of metaphysics and theology, thus 
resulting in decline. Nahdah meant, therefore, a revolt against religion; 
one that aimed at liberating man from metaphysics. This Nahdah, 
in the European context, was achieved by three successive renaissances; 
the fifteenth century Italian renaissance, the eighteenth century French 
enlightenment and the nineteenth century Darwinian revolution. The 
aim of these three movements was to restore reason to its proper 
place as a guide for men. 1 * By the mid-nineteenth century the 
primacy of reason had been accepted and the door was once more 
opened for freedom of thought to the detriment of obsolete social 
traditions, institutions and ethics. 1 * 

Since the basis of religion was the conscience of the individual 
and “no other external authority was entitled to impose inrun (Belief) 
on us” 17 , any imposed belief was nothing more than rigid principles, 
opposed by its very nature to evolution and in contradiction to social 
life and human progress. 18 MssA concluded that society could only 
.develop and progress after restricting religion to the conscience of the 
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Individual' We roust team the lesson of Europe, MGsi exhorted his 
readers. During the medieval period, the heyday of religion, culture 
in Europe was wiped out and society lived in ignorance ami tinder »i 
fanaticism. The European Nahdah, therefore, meant a separation 
between state and religion and the acceptance of science and freedom 
of thought as the basis of society. 1 * 

To sustain development, religion must refrain from interfering 
in social and political life and confine itself to the sphere of the 
individual.* 0 

Musi, however, recognized the basic human need for religion 
as a motivational force and as a source of pride, particularly for the 
old.* 1 Under the influence of Darwin and Shaw, he brought himself 
to see in the idea of evolution the new religion which would trans¬ 
cend the traditional ones. Like Shaw, he viewed the theory of evolu¬ 
tion as kind of mysticism aimed at creating a happy world of which 
one need not be ashamed. According to Mus4, there was no great 
difference between the prophets and the philosophers and, consequently, 
between the revealed books and other important literary or philoso¬ 
phical works which proved to be turning points in history. In addi¬ 
tion to the revealed books, his religious books include Plato’s Repub¬ 
lic, Shaw’s Man and Superman, the works of Rousseau, Tolstoy and 
Ichnaton.** 

In this way religion was conceived of as a body of secular 
humanistic ideals such as the idea of progress, advancement and 
cooperation; hence the essentially religious character of any progress 
or renaissance. “All movements for social justice or human fraternity 
or freedom should rest on religious feelings”, Musi wrote.** In this 
sense prophets were great human and social reformers who came to 
establish freedom, love and justice on earth and there can be no great 
difference between Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 
Gandhi, Tolstoy, Shaw, Socrates, Marx, Pasteur and many others who 
dedicated their lives to the advancement of humanity.** 

Musi pleaded for a secular culture derived from the scientific 
and artistic achievements of modem civilization. He believed that all 
aspects of fife, including language, should be modernized and secu¬ 
larized. He wanted to see a new Arabic language and style capable 
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of expressing the real feelings, thoughts and aspirations of modem 
Egypt w Above afl, the association of Arabic with Islam must cease. 
For tills association, MBs4 argued, meant that non-Muslims were 
legally unqualified to study at Dsr al-'Ulum (The Teachers’ CoBege), 
or to teach the language at government schools.** The reason for 
this association was that, to become adib (Man of letters), one 
should have a profound knowledge of Arabic, and classical literature 
and culture which happened to be Islamic. Non-Muslims were con¬ 
sidered unable to enjoy deep intimacy with Arabic.” Another con¬ 
sequence of this association was the rigidity of the language and ’’the 
marked tendency toward classicism in modem Arabic literature”. 1 * 
For, since it was connected with religion, it remained above all dis¬ 
cussion and questioning. In one of his extreme early writings, Musi 
suggested the closure of al-Azhar, the highest ranking educational 
institution in the Islamic world, because “it is the instrument of the 
dark culture of the medieval ages.”** This suggestion provoked 
hostility from wide sections of Egyptian Muslim society, a hostility 
that was deep enough to outlive him.** He also suggested that 
Arabic language should be taught by secular-educated teachers who 
“understand the theory of evolution, .and do not believe that Arabic 
is the greatest language on earth.”* 1 In 1935, he went as far as to 
advocate the latinization of the Arabic script. The change, he felt, 
would have two advantages, the Latin alphabet was easiet to learn, 
and the change would help Egypt become a Modern country. Sym¬ 
bolically it would make the Egyptians feel to be part of the West 
and weaken their consciousness of being part of Africa and Asia.** 

Musi’s views on religion and secularism are probably the most 
extreme ever written in Arabic by an influential Egyptian author. 
They may be explained by his socio-religious background as well as 
by his general orientation. First of all, MQs4 was a Copt 
who attended a Coptic Kuttab and a Coptic elementary school. The 
three authors who influenced him at an early stage of his career, 
Sarnif, Antun and Shumayyil, were all Christians. His autobiography 
suggests that he was conscious of being a Copt In her review of 
this book, Sylvia Haim suggested that MGs4 is in fact “much of a 
Copt a member of an old traditional community..”** He attributed 
much of his ability to’ think, unhampered by the chains imposed 
by Is la m ic traditions, to his Coptic faith. Indeed, he compared him- 
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were the outcome of tftejrimiaarity statue. 4 * Those trying to explain 
Mtsi’s views kt reference tefcs reHgfow background argue that, being 
» Copt, he sew- hi Axahic4steime culture sot only a symbol of sup' 
prereioti hut ak» the season behind the interior status of his commu¬ 
nity. More u ayoe t ast} I*le»awd tradition*! Arabic culture could not 
form part of hie inner life but remained ever alien to him. 1 In 
fact, as early as 1925 he rejected this Arabic-Islamic heritage and 
branded it as a culture foreign to Egypt to be abandoned and repla¬ 
ced by a pure Egyptian culture modelled after the Western one.f 

However, to explain Midi’s thought simply as the outcome 5 of 
his minority states would be quite inadequate. He was a genuine 
secularist convinced that secularism was an attitude of mind and-'ha 
important prerequisite few the modernization process. For him,' the 
call for al-rabitah ai-diniyah (religious bond) was “an impertinence”. 
'This was so because “we, men of the twentieth century, have outgrown 
the acceptance of religion as the common bond”.** Religion could 
no longer be the common bond of the community, but a matter that 
should concern each individual alone. 

To conclude, Musi maintained that religion was a relationship 
between Man and God. Further, he believed that, as a result of 
modem civilization, the notion of religion had been transcended by 
a new concept, freedom of thought and toleration, without which 
there could be no progress or evolution. In a sense, the religion *of 
the future would be some sort of free sufism where every believer, is 
a free individual. 

Today, fourteen years after the death of Musi and more than 
half a century since he started expounding these ideas, one cannot 
help noticing that freedom of thought regarding religious issues his 
been increasingly diminishing in Egypt. 

The articles in the 1923 constitution dealing with Islam,* 8 4hc 
uproar against Mustafi Kamil’s abolition of the Caliphate,” the 
reaction against ‘Ali ‘Abd al-RSziq’s and Tahi Husain’s views on 
religion,** all attested to the growing intolerance towards freedom * of 
thought where religion was concerned. 

Tfcfe wtuatiofl w« further aggravated by Ac increasing intelte?- 
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tn aj and political disarray in society. Representative governmeot* ones 
the life-long goal of an earlier generation, showed signs of failure 
shortly after independence in 1922; parliament was dissolved twice 
in four years by royal decrees and the 1923 constitution was abolished 
only seven years after its promulgation. It was not restored until 
1934, and then only to become an instrument of tyranny at the hands 
of the Wqfd majority, and finally died a dishonourable death in' 
1952. 


These developments expressed itself in the fields of Arts. The 
tone of Egyptian literature during the early nineteenth-twenties was 
very different from that during the late nineteen—thirties. As Charles 
Issawi put it quarter of a century ago, “during the former period 
it was confident, liberal, westernizing and secular; during the latter 
pessimistic, reactionary and Islamizing, turning away from Europe 
toward an idealized past” 41 . This escapism, and retreatism were negative 
responses to the frustration inherent in the process of social change 
during the post-1952 era, the new rulers never allowed a serious 
discussion on religion and its role in society. In many instances 
especially in the realm of civil law they conceded to the demands 
of traditional ‘ulama and kept the Shari'ah intact. 

This situation is indicative of the dilemma which has haunted 
secular Arab intellectuals, Christians and Muslims alike. The question 
of Secularism and the Socio-political role of religion, i.e. Islam, in 
the modem national state have not been solved until recent times. 41 
Egypt, and for that matter all other Arab and Muslim countries, 
had produced neither a Nietzsche “who encouraged his fellow Euro¬ 
peans to carry out an autopsy of Christianity in order to free Europe 
from its clutches”, 43 nor a “secular society of England” which was 
an association of confirmed agnostics who denied the values or orga¬ 
nized religion and who carried out active propaganda against belief 
in God. In the Egyptian and Arab situation, both Christian intellec¬ 
tuals and Muslim secularists failed to realize this aim. 

Musi stands as one of the very few intellectuals who had the 
courage to carry their arguments to their logical conclusion and to confront 
the problem of Islam and modernity. With the increasing emphasis 
on Islam and its socio-political role in Egypt nowadays 44 , the views of 
SalimS Musk appear to' be more relevant than ever before. 
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The word ethics is derived from a Greek word, ethos, which 
means custom or habit. That connection of words calls attention 
to a connection of ideas which is helpful in understanding this 
subject. 

Not only does the Greek word ethos mean habit or custom, 

but in Latin, the word mos, which underlies the English words moral 
and morality, means the same thing. To be sure, considerably more 
than custom is involved in the English word ethos. In English, 
ethos means “the character, sentiment or disposition of a community 
or people; the spirit which actuates manners and customs, and espe¬ 
cially moral attitudes, practices and ideals.” 1 In English, in other 
words, ethos is not simply custom. Ethos refers to the spirit of a 
group of people which accounts for their customs and attitudes. 
To the extent that the Spirit of Christ actuates the Church, the 

Christian ethos is really the Spirit of Christ making itself felt through 
its embodiments in the Christian movement. 

One also speaks of an ethic: “the character or ideals of charac¬ 
ter manifested by a race of people.”* On this basis, the Christian 

ethic refers not to the Spirit as embodied, but to the embodiment, 
to the character and ideals of character of the Christian people 
themselves. 

Ethics then becomes the study of a people’s ethic, the study 
of the way a given people make their decisions. As a matter of 
fact, ethics always refers to decisions about right and wrong. It is 
"the systematic treatment of moral duty—the science ..of the ideal 
human character, and the ideal ends of human action,”* as under¬ 
stood within a certain' institution or group. 
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What emerges from this set of definitions is die association of 
ethics on the one hand with the ideal characteristics of a people, 
whh dm embodiment of their spirit, and on the other hand with 
custom or habit. The presence of a persistent spirit in a group of 
persons gives the group its unity and power. That spirit works itself 
out in the way the group lives its life. An ethic is not in the first 
instance a set of teachings or laws. In ethic in the first instance is the 
habitual and norma! way a people make decisions. 

In order to apply this understanding of ethic and ethics to the 
Christian people, we can draw on things we have already established 
about the Christian faith. The ideal character for the Christian 
people, for example, the one true embodiment (incarnation) of the 
Spirit of God according to Christian belief, is Jesus of Nazareth. 
Christians believe that Jesus constitutes the norm for humanity. The 
quality of his life constitutes a definition of what a good life is. 

But ethics also refers to a set of habits and customs. And here 
it is not so easy to describe the Christian case. The model of 
Jesus of Nazareth certainly provides the criterion by which Christians 
seek to determine good and evil, right and wrong. But Christianity 
has been embodied in a succession of cultures, each of which had 
its own ethos already developed, each of which had a set of habi¬ 
tual and normal responses to life situations. The difference which 
die application of the Christian criterion has made in these different 
cultural situations is not at onco obvious. Jesus did not confront 

the problems created by technology, for example. His teachings do 

wot have them in mind. Christians in different societies have had to 
hammer out on tho anvil of their own experience the convention of 
behavior which both apply within that society and also conform to the 
model which Christ is. 

Thus Christian ethics, the study of what Christians ought to 
do in the world, has two centers of interest: first, the teaching and 
character of Jesus df Nazareth as being the definition of the good; 
and second, the ethos of the society for which the study is made; as 
constituting die range of problems and possibilities within which the 

Christian norm is to be interpreted and applied. For the fact is, 

learned in our consideration of the Church, that the Christian 
is not itself a nation, a family or a class, comparable to the 
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groups which go by these names. It is the ecclesia, a people 
called dm “from every nation, from ail tribes and peoples and ton-' 
goes-”* It does not have a culture of its own. It ( does not have 
a ready-made set of habits, customs and morals. Its ethic is evol¬ 
ved out of an intense interaction between the moral practices of die 
natural groups where it takes root and the Christian ethical norm, 
which is agape, the love of God revealed in Jesus Christ 

We can come to a preliminary understanding of this dynamic 
inter-action by considering what is said and not said about ethics 
in the New Testament; for there we find the "new” Christian people 
in just this kind of an encounter, first with Israel of tho old cove¬ 
nant and then with the Hellenistic society of the first century. 

Liturgy and Ethics : 

First, however, it seems desirable to establish the connection 
between the material on Christian worship, and the study of ethics. 
Worship and ethics are intimately related. 

Words and action of a Christian service of worship are some¬ 
times called liturgy. As we said, the name of -the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper among the orthodox is the Divine Liturgy. 
Liturgy is a Greek word which means, literally, people's work. In 
pre-Christian Greece, Liturgy denoted not what went on in a religious 
service, but any action done at private cost for the public good. 
Military duty, for example, could be called a liturgy. Even in the 
New Testament, liturgy does not mean a church service. It refers 
to actions performed according to the sacrificial example of Christ. 
We learn that Epaphroditus, a resident of Philippi who travelled with 
St. Paul for a time as his companion and servant, “nearly died for 
the work of Christ.”® In writing of this incident to the Church at 
Philippi, St. Paul said that this man had “risked his life to complete 
your liturgy to me.”* The usual translation is service; but the 
original word at this point is leitourgia, liturgy . 

Liturgy, in other words, is not just worship. More funda¬ 
mentally it has to do with the way Christians live in the world. 
And if the liturgy of the Church gathered for worship provides. 
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as we have seen, occasions for worshippers to remembr the life and 
work of Christ and to appropriate that model as the basis for .their 
own lives the liturgy of individual Christians living within the struc¬ 
tures of the world is to apply that model. In ethics, as in worship 
and as in every other aspect of the Christian religion, everything is 
related to the redemption accomplished by Jesus of Nazareth. 

Ethics In the New Testament : 

The characteristics of Christian ethics appear already in the 
New Testament Here we shall consider three of its most basic 
features. 

1. No New Content: 

One looks through the New Testament in vain for a code of 
ethical principles or a system of ethical teaching. To be sure, a 
large part of Jesus’ own teaching was ethical. Some of it has to do 
with money and attitudes toward wealth. He also talked about 
marriage and ’divorce and about obedience to the state. But 
in all this teaching there is nothing particularly new, as we have 
already had occasion to remark. He said as much himself. 

“Think not that I have come to abolish the law and 

the prophets; I have come not to abolish but to fulfil them.” 7 

When an earnest young man asked him what he should do to 
inherit eternal life, Jesus answered quite explicitly in terms of the old 
law. 

“You know the commandments: ‘Do not kill. Do not 
commit adultery, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness. Do 
not defraud. Honor your father and your mother.” 8 

Jesus intended his ethical teaching, in other words, not as 
something new, but as a deepening and fulfilment of the Jewish law. 

St. Paul, too, made a famous and explicit declaration of loyalty 
to the Jewish law: 

“Do we then overthrow the law by this faith ? By no 
means! On the contrary, we uphold the law.”* 

Nowhere does a new scheme of ethics come into view. 
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Although the New Testament does not present a new content 
lor ethical behavior, it does present a new motive. According to St 
Paul especially, who had a particularly dear grasp of this point, a 
Christian believer aims to be obedient to what the content of the 
law (or any ethical system) requires of him, not out of fear of civil 
punishment or divine retribution, but out of thanksgiving for the 
redemption accomplished by Jesus of Nazareth. Because wo have 
been redeemed, freed, delivered, from the powers hostile to human 
life, we are thankful to God. Therefore it can be expected that we 
will willingly and freely obey God’s will by doing what is right and 
just in our relations with other persons. 

(a) The ‘ Therefore' Principle : This sequence in St. Paul’s thought 
is made clear by the appearance of the word therefore at the turning 
point of several of his letters. The first part of his argument turns 
on what Christ has done for us. The second contains an exhorta¬ 
tion to be just and fair in our dealings with others, because we 
have been dealt with so lovingly. 

This crucial therefore occurs, for example, in the letter to the 
Colossians: “Put to death therefore what is earthly in you..” 10 

And in the remainder of the letter, he outlines the duties of wives 
to husbands, husbands to wives, children to parents, slaves to masters. 
His description of what should be done in those relationships turns out 
to be standard stoic morality. 11 Addressing a Gentile congregation, he 
urges them to maintain the familiar Hellenistic ethos. But the 
reason St. Paul advances for doing these things is uniquely Christian l 

“If you then have been raised with Christ, seek the things that 
are above, where Christ is, seated at the right hand of God.” 1 

The best-known example of the ‘therefore’ principle, however, 
is found in the Gospel according to St. John, where the word there¬ 
fore does not appear at all: “A new commandment I give you,” 
Jesus is represented as saying to his disciples, “that you love one 
another; even as I have loved you, that you love one another.” 10 

Hie new motive for Christian ethics is thanksgiving for what 
God has done in Christ, Christians loving their feliowmen and 
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seeking their welfare (ideally speaking) not because they expect to 
earn God’s favour and love, but because they have received it already. 

( b ) Pharisees : This understanding of the need for a new motiva¬ 
tion for ethical behavior accounts for the controversy between Jesus 
and the Pharisees. We have already described the Pharisees as a 
party of the Jews. They earnestly desired the kingdom of God, and 
prayed and worked for its coming. Some of them believed that if 
every Jew were completely obedient to the law for a single day, the 
rule of God would begin. Others, less rigorous, believed that if only 
a bare majority of the Jews were obedient to the law for a day, God 
would establish his kingdom. 

Jesus did not disagree with the Pharisees’ hunger and thirst 
for righteousness. “Unless your righteousness exceeds that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, you will never enter the kingdom of heaven,”* 4 
he told his disciples. But he understood that the Pharisees all too 
often paid attention only to matters of outward behavior and over¬ 
looked inward attitudes; and when that happened, they destroyed the 
relationships of love and trust in which the kingdom of God consists. 
He told this unforgettable parable of a Pharisee and a tax collector; 

“Two men went up into the temple to pray, one a Pharisee 
and the other a tax collector. The Pharisee stood up and prayed 
thus with himself, ‘God, I thank thee that I am not like other 
men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even this tax collector. 
I give tithes of all that I get.’ But the tax collector, standing 
far off, would not even lift up his eyes to heaven, and beat 
his breast, saying, ‘God, be merciful to me, a sinner,’ I tell 
you, this man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other; for every one who exalts himself will be humbled, but 
he who humbles himself will be exalted.”** 

In this kind of teaching, Jesus recognised that zeal for righteous¬ 
ness can alienate people from each other and from God, for it can 
make them proud and selfrighteous. Then obedience to the law— 
ethical goodness —becomes self-defeating. For good relations with 
one’s neighbours, (and all persons are neighbours’ 4 ), and right rela¬ 
tions with God are the purpose, and even the definition, of the 
kingdom of God. 
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lii terms of religious seriousness and standards of conduct, 
Jesus probably had more in common with the Pharisees than with 
any other group of Jews. But he was finally and deeply estranged 
from them by his understanding that a life of righteousness did not 
lead to God's kingdom, but rather that when a man accepted the 
rule of God over his life, it led to righteousness, 

St. Paul was filled with the conviction that the redemption 
accomplished by Jesus of Nazareth was evidence that God’s kingdom 
had come. It moved those who believed in it to be righteous out 
of thanksgiving. He expressed this conviction in his teaching of 
justification by faith rather than by works. 

Faith meant for him, of course, belief that by tho death and 
resurrection of Christ, a new relationship between God and men had 
beon made possible. Works meant the belief of the Pharisees that 
such a new relationship could come only by prior obedience to the 
law. St. Paul described the basic Christian experience when he main¬ 
tained that trust in the God revealed through Jesus of Nazareth, not 
self-righteous conformity to the law, produced this result, so earnestly 
desired by everyone. 

“..we have believed in Christ Jesus in order to be justified 

by faith in Christ and not by works of the law, because by 

works of the law shall no one living be justified.” 17 

This teaching does not mean that a Christian can stop living 
ethically. It is still God’s will that a person should be righteous. 
Justification by faith means that the new relation with God does not 
come from ethical striving rather, that relationship has been esta¬ 
blished already through Christ, and a person can enter it freely 
through trust. When one believes that, he has a new motive for 
ethical action: not an anxious desire to earn God’s reward, but a 
thankful desire to please him. 

(c) Duty -ethics and pleasure-ethics. Most modem secular thought 
about ethics falls into one of two styles: ethics of duty and ethics 
of pleasure. The ethics of duty are a contemporary translation of 
the Pharisees’ point of view. A course of action is bound upon a 
person as his duty to society. In order to be a good and responsible 
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citizen, he must conform to his society’s idea of the right. if tef 
does not society will suffer and will make him suffer. ‘Virtue is Its. 
own reward/ we say. . 

An ethics of pleasure is based on the observation that people 
enjoy pleasure and avoid pain. What is good for human beings'‘to 
what causes pleasure. What is wrong causes pain. It is probably 
true that most religious people today (including many Christians) 
espouse an ethics of duty and that more and more nou-religiouSj 
people are adopting the pleasure principle. 

By appealing to a motive of thanksgiving, Christian ethics, 
identifies itself as something quite different from either of these alter¬ 
natives. Duty is often not as strong and rarely as attractive a motive 
as thanksgiving ; and there is no reason to think that the action- 
which will produce the richest and fullest relationships amoitg a group 
of people will appear to be the most pleasant from a purely selfish 
point of view. In fact, it probably takes sacrificial action on every¬ 
one’s part to produce such a result. In the twentieth century, if 
continues to be a significant feature of the Christian religion that it 
provides a new motive for ethical behavior, a motive which can lead 
jo sacrificial action with joy. 

“Thanks be to God for his inexpressible gift.’’ 1 ® 

3. A New Criterion : 

Although Christianity does not provide a new ethical system, it 
does provide a new criterion for ethical action. Jesus’ new command¬ 
ment to his disciples runs, “..even as I have loved you, that you love 
one another,” 1 ® For the Christian community, the love displayed 
by Josus, agape, becomes the norms for ethical action. Christians 
must sorrowfully admit that they often fail to live up to that standard. 
But that it is an ideal which many Christians try to make actual in 
t heir lives is unmistakeable in the annals of Christian history. 

The fact that Jesus’ love is the criterion of ethical behavior for 
Christians is & consequence of their accepting his life and resurrec¬ 
tion as the revelation of God. An event is recognised as revelatory 
by its power of deliverance, as we said in an earlier connection, a 
power so momentous that those who experience it at once acknow- 
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**t & cooM not turn issued from a human and finite source. 
One calb sodt power holy, a term which expresses the character of 
• the absolute God when he presents himself in a finite mid relative 
event > 


, .For Christians, then, the God revealed through Jesus Christ is 
acknowledged as absolute, and the quality of being communicated by 
Jesns’ life is taken as holy, therefore as normative. It becomes a 
criterion for judgement in all matters: for truth, beauty, and in parti¬ 
cular, for goodness. Christians are committed to make ethical judge¬ 
ments to the best of their ability by applying the standard of life 
which Jesus embodied. 

“Have this mind among yourselves which you have in Christ 
Jesus," St. Paul urges the Church at Philippi, “Who, though he was 
in the form of God, did not count equality with God a thing to be 
grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant..”* 0 

Christian Ethics as a Transforming Process 

The implication of an ethic which has a new criterion but not 
a new system are far-reaching. But it seems likely that none of these 
implications were foreseen or intended by Jesus or his immediate 
followers. It is clear that both Jesus and St. Paul expected that the 
world wouid soon come to an end. We have faced this problem 
before. There was no need for a new code of ethical behavior 
in the short time which lay ahead. The important thing was to 
ackpowledse the claim of God’s kingdom, so that when it came, one 
would belong to it. 

Jesus commented on some of the provisions of the Jewish law ; 
but. as we shall see presently, it was with the intention of showing 
how the law illuminated the sinful intentions of his hearers, so that 
they could see how far they were from the kingdom of God, and 
repent St. Paul urged Christians to behave themselves uprightly 
in tiie short time before the end, but he was content to accept con¬ 
ventional standards of what upright behavior was. He gave a few 
moral rules in specific situations, but nothing which envisaged a long 
future. 
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The end did not come, and subsequent generations of Christians 
have turned to the New Testament to see what the consequences are, 
or should be, when the criterion of Christian love is applied to ethical 
practices. In general it has been found from indications there that some 
of the existing content, the “old” law is affirmed; that has endured. 
Some is shown to be imperfect and inadequate; those provisions have been 
dropped or changed. How this process worked out over the courso of 
time can be seen from several examples, of which two will be drawn from 
Jesus’ interpretation of the Jewish law and one from St. Paul’s handling 
of Hellenistic ethical practice. 

1. Jewish Law and the New Criterion. 

Basic Jewish law, as we have seen, is contained in the first five books 
of the Old Tostament. These books, the Torah, contain a wide range of 
teaching, ethical precepts, and ceremonial legislation. 

(a) The Ten Commandments : In Exodus and again in Deuteronomy , 
it is related that Moses ascended Mt. Sinai and there received from God 
himself ton brief procepts which Moses set down on two tablets of stone 
and delivered to the people of Israel as the very Word of God. 21 These 
so-called Ten Commandments thus purport to be the nucleus and summary 
of the whole Jewish law. Jesus regarded them as such,** and they have 
been received in the Christian Church at all periods of her history as the 
cornerstone of ethical content. The first four commahaments have to 
do with onfc’s duty to God. The remaining six have to do with one’s ethical 
obligations. In their briefest form, they are as follows: 

1. You shall have no other gods but me. 

2. You shall not make for yourself any graven image, nor any like¬ 
ness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth. You shall not 
bow down to them or worship them . 

3. You shall not take the name of the Lord your God in vain.. . 

4. Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy 

5. Honor your father and your mother... 

6. You shall not kill. 

7. You shall not commit adultery. 

8. You shall not steal. 

9. You shall not bear false witness against your neighbour. 

10. You shall not covet..** 
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In many Christian churches, these commandments appear inscribed 
in a prominent place, and the teaching of them is among the most consistent 
and wide-spread of Christian practices. , 

Many other provisions of the law, particularly the ceremonial law, 
of course, have not been accepted as Christian practice. The beginning 
of this process of discrimination among the various requirements of the 
Torah can be found in the teaching of Jesus himself. 

(b.) Jesus as an Interpreter of the Law : When Jesus commented on 
Old Testament laws it was almost always in order to lay bare the sickness 
of the human spirit. He reached behind the overt actions which the law 
prohibited in order to reveal the human condition which made the law 
necessary. In the Sermon on the Mount, for example,—contained in the 
fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of the Gospel, according to Mathew ,—he 
treats of murder. 14 

“You have heard that it was said to the men of old, ‘Thou shalt 
do no murder, and whoever commits murder shall be liable to judg¬ 
ment.’ But I say to you that everyone who is angry with his brother 
without cause shall be liable to judgment..” 15 

In this passage, Jesus uses the law against murder to pinpoint the 
human feelings of hatred and contempt out of which murder springs. Many 
persons who have never killed have been angry with their brothers without 
cause. Many who could be complacent under what was said to the men 
of old are shown to be far from the kingdom of God by this new criterion. 
But Jesus makes no new law in this case; and although he has subjected the 
Old Testament law to his scrutiny, a scrutiny which later generations of 
Christians have taken to be the scrutiny of agape itself, neither he nor any 
responsible Christian of a later time has ever questioned the validity of 
the law against murder as a law. In this case, the provision of the law 
has been found good, and it has endured. And so it has been with all the 
Ten Commandments. 


The situation is different when we turn to Jesus’ teaching about divorce, 
a practice also covered by provisions of the Torah. Jesus’ fundamental 
teaching on this subject is contained in an exchange with the Pharisees. 

“And the Pharisees came up and in order to test him asked, “Is 
it lawful for a man to divorce his wife’, ? He answered them, ‘What 
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did Moses commnd you?’ They said, ‘Moses allowed a man to 
write a certificate of divorce and to pat her away.* But Jesus said 
to them, “For your hardness of heart he wrote you this command¬ 
ment. But from the beginning of the creation, “God made them 
male and female.” “For this reason a man shall leave his father 
and mother and be joined to his wife, and the two shall become one. 
So they are no longer two but one.” What therefore God has joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” 3 * 

Here, as before, there is no new law given, Jesus uses the existing 
provisions of the Jewish divorce law to demonstrate “the hardness of men’s 
hearts.” But this time he also shows that the legal provision is in cqntra- 
dicatkm to another provision of the law itself, in Genesis, which implies 
lifelong monogamous marriage. (“The two shall become one.”* 7 ) 

Jesus brings the existing ethical practice of divorce under scrutiny, 
and the Church has subsequently understood it as the scrutiny of love. 
Whereas the Ten Commandments withstood the scrutiny and remained 
ip force as ethical teaching, the Jewish divorce law did not. This was a law 
found to be inadequate, and it was dropped. The Church did not take 
over Jewish divorce practices, and has had to develop a new practice of its 
own. We shall have more to say about present Christian divorce practices 
in another connection .* 8 

2. Hellenistic Ethics and the New Criterion : 

We have used two instances of Jesus’ ethical teaching to show how 
the new criterion dealt with existing Jewish ethical precepts, in one case 
affirming, in the other case rejeting. Christianity entered into a similar 
encounter with Hellenistic society, applying the criterion of agape to the 
^thipal practices of the Roman empire. In this case also we must forgo 

3 , Retailed, analysis of the way the encounter proceeded. There is an outr 
standing example, however, of a situation where existing ethical practice 
was neither simply affirmed nor immediately rejected, but after a long 
period of time abolished: slavery. 

Slavery was an accepted institution in the Hellenistic world. The 
New Testament issues no specific condemnation of it, despite the fact that 
many early Christians were slaves. In two passages, St Paul lays down 
the ethical duties of various classes of persons in a manner which suggests 
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the cortottary Stoic morality of the day* Duties of skves to pastors are ' 
iactoded without comment, although they ate followed by « statement of 
the reciprocal duty of masters to slaves. As Jesus accepted the contents 
of ethical behavior which prevailed in Jewish society. St/ Paul accepted 
the content of ethical behavior prescribed in the Graeco-Roman society 


in which he worked. 


“Slaves,” he wrote, “obey in everything those who are your 
earthly masters, not with eyeservice as men-pleasure, but in singleness 
of heart, fearing the Lord... Masters, treat your slaves justly and fairly, 
knowing that you also have a Master in heaven.”** 

In one of the most moving New Testament documents, the Letter to 
Philemon, he urges a master to take back a runaway slave, whom Paul 
persuaded to return to servitude. 

Although there was no direct condemnation of slavery in the New 
Testament, as there was of the Jewish practice of divoice, as being “for 
the hardness of men’s hearts,” slavery too was brought under criterion Of 
Christian love by the very fact that Christian persons lived together as 
masters as slaves. The passage we cited reminded masters that they too 
had-a Master in heaven; and Onesimus, the runaway slave, was commen¬ 
ded to Philemon his master, “no longer as a slave, but more than a slave, 
as a beloved brother, especially to me, but how much more to you, both 
in the-flesh and in the Lord.”* 0 


Thus slavery was accepted as a part of the “old content.” But to the 
relation which existed between slave and master was brought m judgement 
the example of the Lord himself. And that criterion introduced a time- 
bomb, so to speak, into the practice of slavery. One could not love as 
Christ loved and at the same time hold other persons as slaves. It took 
Churches and Christians much too long to learn that lesson. The hardness 
of men’s hearts can hardly be over-estimated. But today no church body 
could accept or defend slavery as a Christian ethical practice. 


Summary : 

Christianity came into history within an existing ethical system. It 
introduced no new ethical code. But it did bring a new criterion to bear 
on actions. On the basis of that criterion, Christians subjected 

the existing ethical Systran, Jewish first, then Hellenistic, to revere 
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scrutiny even while they lived within them., Some of their proviaioas wwe 
aiLned. Some were so sharply criticized that they began to change almost 
at once Some were so strongly entrenched and so far beyond the control 
of the Christian Church or Christian individuals that they were apparently 
accepted but impUcitly criticized. The transformation in some cases took 
centuries to become effective. 

We have discussed Christian ethics as it affected the Jewish and 
Graeco-Roman societies in which it took its rise. We learn about the 
dynamic character of the Christian ethical process and can discern its direc¬ 
tion and thrust from these special cases. A similar process is occuring 
and will occur whenever Christianity is introduced into a new cultural situa¬ 
tion. 


Every culture has its ethic, for an ethic is a consequence of the revela¬ 
tion which that culture has received.* 1 All the peoples of earth “show 
that what the law requires is written on their hearts, while their conscience 
also bears witness and their conflicting thoughts accuse or perhaps excuse 

them.”** 


In the dialogue between Christianity and each new culture, the exist¬ 
ing ethic, along with all the other consequences of its old revelation, are 
subject to the searching scrutiny of Christian love. Does the existing ethic 
permit the Christian members of that society to live in love with their neigh¬ 
bours ? As in the case of Jewish and Hellenistic societies, we should ex¬ 
port that some of the provisions of the new society will be affirmed, some 
r quickly altered, some slowly changed when confronted with the new norm ; 
so that over a long period of time the whole would be transformed, even 
while the Christian members of the new society continue in obedience to 
its ‘old’ but changing content, acting out of their ‘new’ motive of thanks¬ 
giving. 

The transformation does not often take place without pain and anguish. 
Christians find themselves caught between conflicting loyalties of the deepest 
kind while the process goes on, and the way to a resolution will often be 
nearly impossible to discern. It has been that way in the past. But it is 
in terms of such a process that the present variety of Christian ethical 
practices can be best understood. 
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Other Unferttandlngs el the Relation between the Christian Criterion anti 
Uw ‘Old’ System. 

We have described the relation between the new. criterion and the 1 
old system as a process of dynamic transformation. It is probably 
the most adequate way to account for what in fact has happened in the en¬ 
counter between Christianity and the cultures where it has taken root But 
there have been other understandings of this relationship, and one can not 
understand the full range of Christian attitude and practices without notic¬ 
ing some of the other ways in which Christian ethics have been conceived.** 

1. ‘‘Natural law” ethics. 

Roman Catholic thought has traditionally presented a so-called 
‘‘natural law” ethic. The natural law, as it is understood in this approach, 
represents a standard of good which can be determined by reason alone. 
The precept against murder is a good example of an ethical teaching which 
reason would affirm. According to natural Jaw ethics, any of the ‘old’ 
content of the ethical system concerned which can be established by reason 
alone is taken up into Christianity by virtue of its rationality, and the ethical 
teaching of the scripture becomes part of Christian ethics by virtue of the 
scriptural principle. If there should be a conflict between these two bodies 
of ethical teaching, scriptural ethics would be given priority over natural 
ethics. 

It was once thought that reason was a universal human phenomenon, 
not subject to cultural conditioning. Thus natural law ethics represented 
to its advocates a universal understanding of the good. As such it had 
great power. Today it would be widely recognized that reason itself is 
culturally conditioned, and that the ethics established by the reason of 
Western philosophy and the ethics established by the reason of Eastern 
wisdom are not in every respect the same. This teaching is consequently 
not as influential as it once was. Nevertheless the attempt to find ethical 
positions held in common with men of other faiths or no faith, on the 
basis of reason alone, still attracts Christians, and must be recognized as 
an existing Christian practice. 

2. The “Two Kingdoms.” : 

Lutheran ethical teaching is characterized by the separation of human 
life into two realms—of nature and grace In the realm of nature, or the world. 
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the ‘old’ content reigns. In the realm of grace, or the Church, Chri e tiwa 
love r eigns . In natural law ethics these two realms lie side by side without 
conflict, and both contribute to Christian ethics. In the “two king¬ 
dom” theory, they are quite separate and there is great tension between 
them. There is no way to bring the criterion of love to bear on the realm 
of law, the new on the old. In the realm of nature sin reigns, and its effects 
are countered by force to secure justice. Criminals must be punished, 
for example; and aggressive nations deterred by force of arms. The officers 
of the state are “God’s ministers to secure this very thing” 1 * Such acts, 
on this theory, contain no love, and a Christian who engages in them needs 
the forgiveness of God, which he seeks and finds in the realm of grace, the 
community of persons whose relations in the chruch are governed by love. 

This is real power and attractiveness in this teaching when a Chris¬ 
tian lives his life in a hostile environment, where he is forced to do things 
which love does not allow. It too continues to influence a considerable 
body of Christian teaching and practice. But it does not provide for that 
interaction between love and the law which in historical fact occurs sooner 
or later, and in the long haul transforms society. 

3. Perfectionist Ethics. 

Rather than living in two kingdoms, and making the concessions to 
the world which the ordinary life of citizens requires, a significant number 
of Christians in the course of history have withdrawn from a hostile environ¬ 
ment. They have as little dealing with it as possible, often suffering perse¬ 
cution for their faithfulness to Christ. Thus many early Christians refused 
to bum incense to Caesar, monks took to the desert, and seventeenth century 
English Puritans fled to America. 

When they withdrew from society, such a group, often called a sect, 
sets up its own system of ethics, attempting to create a perfect world, a way 
of life whose law is love. Their ethic might be called a one-kingdom ethic. 

Perfectionist societies continue to appear when the dear message 
of the Christian gospel seems to be obscured by the worldly compromise 
of the traditional churches. Although sects are often short-lived, their 
effect in calling the whole church back to its primary allegiance to Christ 
has always been salutary; and their strict ethical practices have made a deep 
impression on the world at large. 
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Another example of a “single-kingdom” theory of ^Christian ethics 
1$ provided by the teaching of certain American liberal Protestants in the 
early years of the twentieth century. These men did not advocate either a 
sectarian withdrawal or sharp division between the realms of nature and 
grace. There is one world, created by God, redeemed by Christ. The task 
of Christians is to reform the structures of society—political, economic, 
cultural—so that they will conform to the mandates of love. The thankful 
response of Christians to what God has done for them in Christ gives thexai 
not only the obligation of personal righteousness but also the task of builds 
mg God’s kingdom on earth, engaging in conflict with the powers of evil 
in (he world. 

The most significant difference between social gospel theory and the 
transforming process described earlier in this chapter is the time-scale invol¬ 
ved. Advocates of the social gospel were optimistic and self-confident. 
They thought that their activity would quickly produce change. The wars 
and tyrannies of the present century have tended to dampen such hopes. 

This teaching, however, has made one lasting contribution to present 
Christian ethical attitudes: the insistence that society must be transformed. 
The social gospel has made many present-day Christians remember that 
the kingdom of God is a vision for world', for people in all their relationships, 
not in their solitariness, not just in their relations with other Christians, 
of course, the Christian ethic is concerned about individuals. Jesus himself 
dealt with individuals and challenged them to make personal decisions. 
But the emphasis on individuals only, which has characterized much Chris¬ 
tian practice past and present, has found a healthy corrective in the empha¬ 
sis of the social gospel on reforming the structures of society. 

5. Situation Ethics. 

A recent approach to Christian morality has attracted considerable 
attention. It is called ‘situation ethics’. Its premise is that the derision 
about what a person ought to do is based on only two factors: (I) the nature 
of the situation itself, and (2) agape, Christian love, as the sole criterion 
for the good. Such an analysis seeks to avoid making absolute any part 
of what we have called the “old” content. Thus in any given situation, 
such precepts as those contained in the Ten Commandments, for exampfe} 
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are held not to function unconditionally. There are occasions when the 
demands of Christian love might require killing or lying. The killing of 
an insane person bent on killing another, or telling him a lie to divert hint 
from his intended victim might be quite justifiable. It depends on the cir¬ 
cumstances. Of course, the advocates of this position agree that love requires 
slaughter and deceit to be prevented if possible. 

Situation ethics does have the effect of reminding people that life 
presents them with extraordinary circumstances in which strange decisions 
have to be made, and also that the one absolute in Christian ethics is the 
love of God revealed in Christ. The insistence on other moral regulations 
can inhibit the best expressions of Christian love, as the advocates of situa¬ 
tion ethics never tire of saying. On the other hand, it is easy to dissolve 
the power of the ‘old’ law as a penultimate guide to action in this approach 
to ethics. 

Whatever its future, situation ethics has been a powerful stimulant to 
ethical discussion in Christian circles, and it is too prominent a part of the 
present scene to be ignored. 
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Women in West Asia 

— A CASE-STUDY OF EGYPT 


"Allah changeth not the condition of a folk until they (first) 
change that which is in their hearts.” (13:11) 

Before the advent of Islam, in the early seventh century A.D., woman¬ 
hood enjoyed little respect or status in the ancient Arabia. The birth 
of a daughter was regarded as a disgrace and a matter of shame, and honco, 
many unwanted female children were destroyed or buried alive soon 
after their birth. 1 

Women were bought and sold like ordinary commodities. Their 
marriage was a kind of a sale-deed in which the suitor was required to 
pay an agreed sum called ‘ Mahr ’ to the father and take away the bride. The 
girl had no right to express her feelings about the terms of the contract 
or about the husband who was to be her new master. 4 

Women were also not entitled to share the inheritance from hus¬ 
bands or kinsmen. Thus they were destined to live, after the doath of 
the husband, a life of destitution and privation, or remarry even if they 
did not wish to do so. They were thus no better than chattels. 1 

With the dawn of Islam, the social institutions of the ‘JShiliya’ (the 
Age of Ignorance), underwent significant changes. Many of the age- 
old customs and traditions were either modified or completely discarded. 
A new social outlook and attitude was promoted, and efforts were made to 
remove the causes of the old practices, and to cure the ailments of the 
society on the basis of the Qurtfinic prescriptions. 4 

In Mam, the honour and status due to women as human beings 
and members of the social community, was acknowledged and granted 
with necessary protection of the Islamic law—the Shari'ah. It is notable 
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Islam however, not only condemned and prohibited tire killing of 
die infant daughters, it also succeeded, within a fairly short time, in partly 
removing the root-causes of such practices. Poverty was curtailed by 
making alms-giving—Zakit, yjair&t and Sadaqat—compulsory and 
praiseworthy.* Regarding other causes referred to above, it was dearly 
laid down that there were “no captives in Islam”,’ and thus prevailed 
the taking of Arab prisoners and marriage by caputre.* 


The status of woman was raised by Islam by granting her rights of 
property and share in her husband’s or Kinsmen’s estate.' She was now 
entitled to receive ‘ Mohr ’ as her personal right instead of her father or any 
other near relative receiving it from her husband-to-be.*® She could 
retain the sum, spend it or invest it in some profitable proposition. 11 

A woman’s position in the society was further upgraded and her 
individual honour was protected by Islam by making it necessary to obtain 
her ‘free consent’ about her marriage. “No person, a near relative or 
otherwise, could compel her to marry a person against her will”. 1 * 
Though, in the beginning, the principle could not be followed strictly, K 
was nevertheless, regarded an important step towards the recognition 
of her individual personality and freedom to give her the right to 
approve or disapprove her elders’ choice of the husband for her. 


Divorce : 

Regarding divorce also, it was no longer the sole right or exclusive 
privilege of the husband to free himself of the bond of marriage as and 
when he wished it. Under the new gospel, a wife could also demand the 
annulm ent of her marriage." Before the dawn of Islam, the Arabs recog¬ 
nised no rule of humanity or justice in the treatment of their wives. There 
was no sanctity or security of marital status of a woman. The husband 
possessed the unlimited power to divorce his wife by simply pronouncing the 
formula of dismissal *Ante Taliq ’ —thou art divorced. Having 

‘purchased’ a wife, he could discharge his total obligations to her after 
making the full payment of the agreed 'mahr' to her father. 
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Tbs prophet of Islam disapproved the act of divorce and re- 
gardod its practice as “calculated to undermine the foundations of society.”** 
He repeatedly declared that nothing pleased God more than emancipation 
of slaves and nothing more displeased Him than divorce ”, because it 
disturbed family life and interfered with the proper bringing op of 
children. The custom of divorce, however, could not be abolished be¬ 
cause it would have been inadvisable to continue the bond of marriage 
even in cases where mutual differences were totally irreconcilable. 1 * 

In Islam the power of divorce has been limited by making the 
process quite long and difficult to allow the better counsel to prevail 
and to facilitate revocation ot divorce. The Prophet permitted the divorced 
parties ‘three distinct and separate periods within which they might 
endeavour to become reconciled, but should all attemtps at reconciliation 
prove unsuccessful, the third period in which the final separation was 
declared to have arrived, supervened.”** 

A husband has been further discouraged from taking a hasty decision, 
due to anger or misunderstanding, by not permitting him to take back 
his consort unless she has been married to another person and divorced 
by him after full consummation. Remarriage in this case can take place 
after she has had three ‘courses’ following her second divorce from her 
second husband.* 7 

Polygamy : 

Another important Islamic reform affecting the status and treat¬ 
ment of women was to restrict the number of wives which a Muslim might 
at any one time hold in lawful marriage to four, and make the taking 
of more than one wife subject to difficult conditions. 18 

It is unfortunate that the Quran has either been misunderstood or 
misinterpreted on the question of polygamy. It is, therfore, necessary to 
point out that the very clause in the Qurfin which contains permission 
to contract four contemporaneous marriages is immediately followed by a 
sentence which cuts down the significance of what precedes to its normal 
mid legitimate dimensions. The passage in the Qursn : “You may marry 
two, three or four wives, is followed by lines which declare, “but if 
you cannot deal equitably and justly with all, you shall marry only 
one”.» 
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"The extreme importance of this proviso", to use Ameer Ali’s words* 
“is clearly borne out by die meaning of the word ‘equity’—Md/. *A>H 
signifies not merely oquality of treatment in the matter of lodgement* 
clothing and other domestic requisites, but also complete equity in love, 
affection and esteem. As absolute justice in matters of feelings is impossi¬ 
ble, the Quranic prescription amounted in reality to a prohibition.** 

Social Status : 

In repect of her position in society and her right to participate 
in the social and civic affairs, the lot of a woman, however, could not be 
materially altered. Long established traditions and practices of the ‘Age 
of Ignorance’ could not, possibly, be given up or transformed overnight 
without the accomplishment of substantial change in the approach 
and outlook of the majority of the people. The Prophet of Islam, 
who generally pursued the course of persuasion, instead of compulsion 
which could only have intensified the already bitter opposition of the 
affluent people, who were adamant in their traditional estimate of tlty? 
female as the ‘lesser being”, counselled his followers that their wives and 
daughters remain in their houses and wear veils when they had impelling 
reason to go out in public.* 1 

The Muslims, all over the world, therefore, made the mistake 
of regarding women as ‘creatures incapable of and unfitted for 
public duties’. Though it is undeniable that Islam recognized the 
claim of its women followers, to considerate treatment from there 
parents and husbands, to be fed and clothed at their expense, yot 
they were not put on par with men to be able to avail the opportunities 
as co-citizens, to develop their personality, and to contribute to the 
enrichment of the society and their own self. For centuries, they 
were to live to the seculsion and privacy of the four walis of the 
house, to look after the children and to perform the routine house¬ 
hold business. 

For their deprivation, however, the real responsibility lies on 
the mental attitude of the early • ulamaV The early interpreters of the 
Qur'ftn were mostly men of Persian and Turkish origin—who had been 
brought up in an environment in which men avowedly ruled and whose 
explanations of the Holy Book reflected their individual views, con¬ 
ditioned by their own outmoded culture and traditions. 
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Whenever, there arose a question regarding women emerging from the t 
*harem ’ to fulfil their social tasks, or even to pray in public, these “close- 
minded” traditionalists, due to their prejudices against the womenfolk, 
strongly opposed and rejected outright such moves a? ‘un-Islamic’. 

It is, however, significant to note that the Prophet of Islam recommen¬ 
ded to women the observance of 'Privacy' not their seclusion or confinement, 
in view of the “widespread laxity of morals among all classes of the people 
at that tune”. “But to suppose that he ever intended his recommenda¬ 
tions should assume its present inelastic form, or that he ever allowed or 
enjoined the seculsion of women, is wholly opposed to the spirit of his 

reform. The Qur'an itself affords no warrant for holding that the 

seculsion of women is part of the new gospel”. 1 * 

The learned author of the Spirit of Islam deserves to be quoted further 
to establish that the Qur’an and the sayings of the Prophet did not 
wish to seclude the Muslim women from the mainstream of 
society. The objective of the Qur’anic directive 14 and the intent of the 
Prophet’s counsel was “the promotion of decency among women, the im¬ 
provement of their dress and demeanour and their protection from insult’.** 
It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose there is anything in the law 
which tends to the perpetuation of the custom. The Prophet’s recommen¬ 
dations in the question of‘female privacy’ should be judged in view ,of the 
then-existing circumstances of “social and moral chaos from which he was 
ondeavouiing, under God’s guidance, to evolve order”. Moreover, the 
very fact that the members of his family enjoyed ‘remarkable immunity’ 
from restraint or seclusion, should not be ignored when determining the 
status of a Muslim body. Ameer ‘Ali recalls, ‘Ayesha, the daughter of 
Abu Baler, who was married to Moh amm ad on Khadija’s death, personal¬ 
ly conducted the insurrectionary movement against 'Ali. She commanded 
her own troops at the famous “Battle of the Camel”. Fatima, the daughter 
of the Prophet, often took part in the discussions regarding the succession 
to the Caliphate. The grand-daughter of Mohammad, Zainab, the sister of 
Husain, shielded her youthful nephew from the Umayyads after the but- 
c her y of Kerbala. Her indomitable spirit awed equally the ferocious 
'Ubaidullah ibn Ziyad and the pitiless Yazid”.** 

depravity of morals, which had sapped the foundations of society 
among the pre-lslamic Arabs, as well as among the Jews and Christum, 
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urgently aeoded ww* d»*tip reform. The Etopiiet’s counsel wganSnff 

tiie privacy of women served undoubtedly to stem the tide of immorality, 

and to prevent the diffusion among his followers of the custom of 

polyandry, which had until then, existed among the pagan Arabs * 

t 

It can, therefore) be said that the early inteipreters of the Qu’rSn and 
theSunnah, desiring to ensure their fulfilment, were more stringent than (be 
Shari'ah originally intended when they imposed veiling upon all Muslim Wo¬ 
men. Presumably, they justified their action by the argument that it was lau¬ 
dable to follow the words of the Prophet and intent of the Qur’an literally.** 

Thus by not letting half the population to share the social bonefits 
and obligations, the Arabs in particular and the Muslims in general,, 
have not only denied their women, opportunities for their advancement 
and rea liza tion of individual personality, they have also doprivod the 
state and the society of their services, a fact which has contributed 
to the slow pace of their economic and political regeneration and' 
intellectual growth." 

Impact of die West : 

With the spread of Western power, trade and culture into the Arab 
lands in the course of the nineteenth century, however, the dominance of 
the traditionalists began to gradually decline. A ‘Neo-modernist’ school 
of thought, patronized by ‘great modernists’ like Syed Jamal-ud-DIn 
Afghani (1838-97), and his Egyptian disciple, Mohammad 'Abduh (1849- 
1905), acquired some strength to call for a revival of Islam, a revival which 
would take into account the new world which the inflow of Western 
ideas and ways fore-shadowed. 10 

As the contact with the West increased, knowledge of its multi¬ 
farious achievements became widespread, and more fascinating to the 
younger Arab generation. “To men with a practical bent, the appeal of 
Western technology and its products was undeniable. Western firearms, 
machinery, and manufactured goods, and eventually Wetstern agricultural 
techniques, methods of irrigation, communications and all the other pro¬ 
ducts and methods of an industrialized society, they adopted eagerly without 
concern for political, psychological .or social consequences. Profit, 
performance, and improvements were powerful magnets drawing many of 
the most able Arabs into trading relations with the West. Some sought 
training in Western medicine, engineering, law and military science. 
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Learning western languages, they learned how to think in western terms, 
and to act and live more or less like westerners".* 1 

The new class of liberal scholars and thinkers who were pained to see 
the big contrast in the standards of living of their fellow countrymen with 
their counterparts in the West, and also analysed the sociological 
factors responsible for the poor state of things at home, became convinced 
that a social revolution, based on the experienc and insight of the western 
world, was necessary to constructively reorganize theirsocial institutions. 
For them, the removal, without further delay of the taboos and prejudices 
that had hitherto plagued their entire social set up not only stood 
in the way of progress, but also tarnished the Islamic concept of 
brotherhood, equality and propriety. 

Thus far they (the Arabs) had passively accepted their inevitable con* 
dition and found solaco in the false cover of destiny. Over the centuries, 
they submitted to exploitation and oppression by the Caliph, the Sultan, 
the feudal lords and the worldy-wise ‘ ulama , who purposely misled** the 
unprovided by sermonizing them to tolerate the miseries of life with patience, 
if they wished to live in paradise where their life-long suffering and humilia¬ 
tion would be bountifully compensated. The experience of the West, 
however, taught them that no people should passively accept its 
fate, that it was wise and right to muster all its forces and overthrow any 
oppressor, be it an individual, a class, a local tyrant or an alien power. 

The new elite, mostly educated m Europe and America, or in the 
European and American schools and colleges in their own countries, where 
they acquired insight into modern social and physical sciences, Jaw and 
philosophy, boldly undertook the challenge to transform their “traditional 
closed and protected society to one that was modern, open and exposed”. 83 

The change in the pattern of the Arabs’ social fabric and individual 
behaviour became more imminent and urgent with industrial advancement 
and expansion m trade and commerce which encouraged individuals to 
move ta the urban centres in pursuit of new jobs and other opportunities. 
It was realized that to overcome thoir ignorance and poverty, it was neces¬ 
sary to participate in a larger world of new skills and markets. This reali¬ 
zation inevitably led to the disintegration of the traditional family set-up 
tfvt|uch young men and'women were not allowed to appreciate and identify 
themselves with the people and affairs outside the local community. The 



pursuit of greater happiness and greater . prosperity of the individual, 
and* the general well bang of the society.” 
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Thus inspired and encouraged by the knowledge and technique of 
the West; the new urban middle class and the new ‘urban proletariat’, in 
a large part of die Arab world, found their traditional mode of life and out¬ 
look, inadequate and out-of-date to guide them towards the attainment of 
new objectives and standards in the social, economic and political fields. 
The radio, cinema, newspapers and books have now enabled the new 
educated generation of the Arabs to choose its own ‘intellectual ancestors 
and spiritual brothers, and, therefore, to insiston a re-examination of 
traditional relationships and structures. In the words of Manfred Halpren, 
“Knowledge has thus become an issue and instrument of battle”.** 


In Egypt, the modernists of the late nineteenth century and early 
twentieth, considered the liberation of women as the first important step 
in the direction of a successful social revolution. In their view, the home 
was the first school where educated and enlightened mother could teach 
and influence the minds and manners of the new generations. 


Qasim Amin was the first serious advocate of the cause of women’s 
emancipation in Egypt. Being a judge of outstanding merit, he was fully 
conversant with the realities of the Islamic jurisprudence, and, understood 
the letter and the intent of Islamic laws and traditions. He was also an 
ardent nationalist who was convinced that without educating women, and 
without enlisting their participation, the realization of national liberation, 
as well as the uplifting of their society would be delayed. In 1898, he wrote 
his famous book, Emancipation of Women (i denouncing the 
“animality” of polygamy and demanding primary education for girls. 
Two years later, he wrote another challenging book The Modern Women 
8? r J/) which he wisely dedicated to Sa‘d Zaghlul, who was later 
to be acknowledged as father of the nation, and whose life-mission 
was to liberate his countrymen from the alien political domination and 
free them from the shackles of ignorance and poverty. 8 * 


He forcefully argued that man is bom free and is endowed with the 
natural right to improve and enrich his personality by making the best of 
the opportunities offered to him by the state and the society. 87 There- 
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fore, it will be against the essential canons of justice if the female mem¬ 
bers’ of the society were deprived of the opportunity to benefit from 
freedom, an essential attribute of humanity, and in turn, deprive the society 
itself of their services and contributions. 

He further argued, that if mental growth and intellectual enlighten¬ 
ment was considered necessary for the flourishing of the social order and 
the state, why should the ‘weaker sex’, which was as much a part of the social 
structure as the ‘stronger sex’, be denied the facilities of acquiring know¬ 
ledge and developing their intellect? Why should the world of letters, arts, 
economy, and politics be considered the exclusive domain or privilege of 
the man and be “out of bounds’ for woman. Aren’t they human beings 
liko their counterparts? Don’t they have the faculties of mind and the 
physical ability needed to acquire knowledge and assimilate ideas ? 
Don’t they have the urge and the capacity to participate in the endeavours to 
uplift the standards of the society in which they live, and thereby, make it 
more decent, more happy and more prosperous ? It is true that very 
few women have made a mark for themselves in public life but the 
smallness of the number of such women is due to the fact that not many 
of them enjoyed the freedom and the opportunity to do so. Over the ages 
they have been suppressed and denied the chances to participate in the 
mainstream of the social life. 

In Western countries, women were allowed, long ago, to become 
equal partners in all aspects and activities of the society. The 
traditional attitude of the Western ‘man changed under the impact 
of new findings of the physiology and anatomical sciences, which proved 
that ‘sex’ had nothing to do with the mental capacity and capability of the 
individual. The scientists proved that men and women possessed the 
same faculties, and, with equal training, they were capable of performing 
the same tasks that have so far been only the man’s right or responsibility. 
Their social reformers and leaders, endowed with modem ideas and 
revolutionary spirit, saw to it that the new-found concepts of equality and 
justice were accepted and adopted at all levels of social behaviour and 
state administration. Consequently, in the Western world of today, 
there is no field in which women are not working along with men. 
There are now women competing with men in every walk of life with 
full vigour and zest. In some fields women have shown far better 
performance than that of men. 
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Hi« bold advocacy of the liberation of women created an uproar *a 
the circles of the self-appointed guardians of Muslim culture and religion, 
The traditionalists who, until then, enjoyed unquestioned authority to 
speak on all such matters and allowed no one the right to differ from their 
opinion,** found the new trend alarming and challenging. They imme¬ 
diately launched a vigorous counter-attack against them, raising the same 
old argument that such notions of modernity are ‘against the spirit of 
Islam’. 

Among those who tried to hold back the clock or resist the wind of 
change, Mohammad Farid Wajd’i’s name is prominent. Ho bitterly 
criticised Amin’s approach and advocacy for the rights of women, by 
writing his famous (JLLuJl SfjJ/) ‘The Muslim Woman’—trying 
in vain, to prove that women were mentally and physically inferior and 
incapacitated, and therefore, unqualified to claim equality in the possession 
and enjoyment of rights as equal members of the society and citizens of 
the state. 8 * 

Wajdi’s arguments were based mainly on what he and other traditiona¬ 
lists understood by a verse of the Qur’an which said: ‘Men stand superior 
in that God hath preferred one over the other”.* 0 By this he meant that 
men and women have been assigned quite distinct roles to perform. And, 
to carry out their specific roles, their anatomy, mind and spirits have been 
distinctly conditioned. 41 

In his view, a woman who trespasses into the man’s domain—acquires 
knowledge, earns reputation and becomes a political figure, a member of 
parliament, a lawyer, for example, cannot be a ‘successful’ mother, because 
she cannot carry on the two jobs simultaneously. As a result, she would 
either spoil both, or, at least, neglect one at the cost of the other. 

He believed that a woman’s most ‘natural’ and ‘important’ task was 
to be a mother and to shape her offspring into a decent man and a 
citizen. But strangely enough he did not agree that to discharge the task 
of a child’s first tutor and guide, a mother needed to first enrich and im¬ 
prove her own total personality. In fact, the sort of women, Wajdl, and 
others sharing his views, have in their mind, cannot assume the responsi¬ 
bility of shaping and moulding the conduct and character of the ftiture 
generations, to the desired specifications, unless she is herself sufficiently 
educated in the modern sense of the word. Being herself confined to the 
boundary of the house, not permitted to see and understand the world 
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around her and to discover the intricacies of life, feel its excitements, and 
thus, gain practical experience and knowledge of different aspects of life, 
she would not be able to inculcate high ideals, noble spirit and courage 
of convictions in her children. 

Wajdi’s ‘old-styled’ and ‘pitiable’ female creature, being herself 
suppressed, maltreated and disgracefully domesticated, can hardly be a 
source of inspiration and encouragement to the citizens of tomorrow. Even 
in relation to her husband, an ignorant and reluctant wife can neither 
sympathise with him nor counsel him fruitfully in his moments of worries. 

Wajdi’s defence of the traditional status of a Muslim woman and her 
role in society, however, did not appeal to the younger generation of 
intellectuals and reformers. They rejected his views as outmoded and un¬ 
helpful. They sought to reinterpret and present Islam and its institutions 
in a new form, purified and brought into line with the needs of modern 
life. - * 


Qgstm Amin asked : why should women be deprived of the freedom 
to which they were naturally entitled as ordinary human beings, and denied 
the opportunity to receive education ? Why should they be forced to wear 
veils and live in the seculsion and the boredom of the house, and play no 
part in the inculcation and promotion of the general good of the society 
and the nation 7** 

Be ginning of die Feminist Movement : 

Thus with the active support of the new intelligentsia, the feminist 
movement in Egypt became stronger and better organized. In 1908, the 
first woman society was founded by Mrs. Fatima Rashid and was named 
as “Society for the Betterment of Women”. In 1909 and 1910, two more 
leading associations were established, namely, “AI-Mabarrah Society”, 
and “Society for the Moral Betterment of Women”, respectively. 44 

With the advent of the Egyptian Revolution of 1919, Arab women be¬ 
gan to come out of their seclusion and take part in public life, notably in 
politics, or rather in the nationalist struggle to free their country from the 
imperialist influence and domination. 4 ’ In that crucial year, a “New 
Woman Society” came into existence followed by the establishment of a 
separate ‘Woman Wing’ of the nationalist Wafd Party. It was called “The 
Wafd Committee for Women”, Two more organizations were formed 
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about the same time. One Was knows as “ScoieQr for Reformation of 
Egyptian Women” (1920). The other Was called ‘ISocjmy for the Better¬ 
ment of Girls” (1923).* , 


The Chairman of the Wafd’s Central Committee for Women, "Hoda 
Sharawy, wife of a known nationalist leader, became the celebrated cham¬ 
pion of the cause of her own sex, when, returning from an international 
conference on women’s rights, she symbolically dropped her veil into the 
Mediterranean. 47 She is also generally regarded as the first Egyptian 
woman who took to the streets to join a populr demonstration clamouring 
for independence in early twneties. 44 


Again, in 1923, when King Fuad suspended the constitution, Egypt’s 
women protested against the arbitrary use of the ‘Royal Prerogative’. 
In the words of Sohair-Ef-Qalmawy, 48 a leader of the movement, “....the 
suspension of the constitution was not a woman’s issue, still we rallied 
our ranks with the whole people”. Therefore, they participated in the 
street demonstration against the Government and launched a door-to-door 
campaign urging the citizens to boycott the sham elections being conducted 
under the ‘Royal Decree’.* 0 


Zaghlul’s wife, Sofia’s name is remembered throughout Egypt with 
great regard and pride, for it was through her encouragement and inspiration 
that the great nationalist leader made great sacrifices. After her husband’s 
arrest and deportation, she kept up the tempo and zeal of the nationalist 
agitation against the British.* 1 


In the same ‘crucial year’, a “Women’s Sufferage Union” was formod 
with an ‘interesting programme’ of social reforms, including equal oppor¬ 
tunities for women, reforms of the marriage laws, raising the age of con¬ 
sent to sixteen, public hygiene and child welfare.** Egypt’s women, be¬ 
came alive to the right of franchise, for it was only natural that they parti¬ 
cipate in the nationalist campaign and justify their demand for political 
rights. But due to the fact that Egypt’s parliament was then dominated 
by the Conservative elements, who opposed their demand, this 
important right of citizenship could not be granted until the July 23, 1952 
Revolution took place. 

The 1952 Revolution and the Rights of Women: 

Under the dynamic leadership of late Gamel Abdel Nasser, the archi¬ 
tect of Egypt’s 'Glorious Revolution’, the first ever truly indigenous govern- 
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meat, took the bold stops to break the hold of flie conservative clergy, the 
feudal lords, and supporters of the expelled monarchy whose founder was 
an Albanian and whose descendants never cherished the idea of being called 
Egyptians. In 1955, these young modernist leaders abolished the 
institution of Shari'ah (religious) courts, M and granted their women equal 
rights and privileges of citizenship.® 4 And, it is noteworthy, that once the 
hold of the clergy was removed from the minds and actions of the people, 
many of the taboos gave way to liberal and progressive transformation 
of the Egyptian society. In 1957, the masses elected two women as mem¬ 
bers of the Parliament to express their approval of the beginning of the 
new era of socialism and secularism. 

The National Charter of 1962, was an important landmark in the 
history of Egypt’s social and political transformation. Chapter Seven of 
the said Charter recognized and asserted the rights of the women as equal 
members of society and citizens of the state. It said : “The family 
is the first cell in a society and it must therefore be afforded all measure of 
protection so that it might be better able to preserve the national traditions 
to rejuvenate its texture and to carry along the whole of society in the direc¬ 
tion of goals set by the national struggle” .** 

On the role of women, the Charter said : “Women must be regarded as 
equal to men and must shed the remaining shackles that impede her free 
movement so that she might take a constructive and profound part in 
shaping life ”. M 

Once, explaining his views on the position of women in his country, 
late President Nasser told an Indian woman journalist : “The single most 
important symbol of the Arab struggle for modernization, and through 
it for the ultimate freedom from want, misery and foreign imperial¬ 
ism, is the emancipation of women. To me, this process of women’s 
emancipation is the most gigantic stride we could make [towards providing 
a new destiny to the Arab world. The social fabric which I envisage for the 
new Arab world, imbibes all the best religious and traditional values along 
with all the best things we can get from science and technology”. 

In January 19 61, an important conference of the Afro-Asian women 
was held at Cairo with the blessings and patronage of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. The Conference passed several resolutions demanding “equality 
with men in all fields”.* 7 
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Tl».constitution of 1964, finally confirmed the rights bestowed upon . 
Egypt’s female citizens by the said National Charter two years ago. 
Article seven and eight guaranteed “equality of opportunity/)to all the Egyp¬ 
tian citizens’*. 68 By this time the number of women members of the 
Parliament had increased to nine, and one of them Dr. Hikmet Abu Zaid, 
became the first woman to hold the charge of the Ministry of Social Affairs 
in the Egyptian Government. 6 * 

Nasser’s secular and progressive Government also encouraged women 
to qualify themselves and to work in many occupations, including such 
male strongholds as engineering, medicine and civil services* 0 In this 
connection, the State provided its female citizens certain ‘exclusive’ facilities, 
to enable them to reconcile their family duties with their responsibilities. 
For example, state subsidised shops and co-opertives were opened to sell 
women buyers prepacked, ready-washed potatoes, cut-and-dried onions, 
powder milk and grinded ingredients of curries, and home delivery of bread, 
meat and gas, and laundry, etc. etc. 61 Furthermore, to free women from 
the wholetime and health-affecting preoccupation of rearing up children 
year after year, and also to put a check on population increase, the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, under the guidance of its woman Ministor, launched 
a vigorous campaign to persuade people to adopt methods of birth 
control.** 

Marriage and Divorce: 

To an Egyptian woman of the post-Revolution era. the idea of marri¬ 
age to be arranged by the elders without her wish or approval, is a thing 
of the past. Marriage is now considered more a matter between concerned 
individuals rather than one requiring the involvement of their respective 
families. Moreover, with the break-up of the age-old joint family system, 
which in turn is the result of the rapid industrial development and better 
job opportunities being available to qualified and ambitious young men 
and women, it is no longer regarded convenient or desirable to stick to 
the old customs and institutions. 63 

The gap between the old and the new generations and its manifesta¬ 
tion in different aspects of life, make it only natural for the young citizens 
to insist on the independence to choose their life-partners and to set up 
their own independent family units, as their standards and manners of living 
are bound to be different from those of their eiders. 6 * Marriage by mutual 
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choice is, therefore, becoming popular in Egypt and some other Arab 
countries like Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Iraq etc., also becuase such marriages 
are performed in a simple and modest way. Quite a few young men 
and women, living in advanced urban centres, now prefer to solemnize their 
marriage in the courts of law. Even in a case of marriage being held in 
the traditional way, the young couple insists upon avoiding unnecessary and 
wasteful ceremonial and festivity. “They believe that what is spent for 
the showing off, should be better channelled into building a new life for 
the newly-wed.’** 

Another development in the field of marriage is that the giving and 
taking of dowry is disapproved and rejected by most of the new educated 
boys and girls. Instead, the bride and the groom willingly and happily 
share the cost of a new home. 6 * 

These young men and women, the product of Nasser’s two-pronged 
revolutions—political emancipation and social transformation from old 
to modem,* 7 by and large, observe the sanctity of the bond of marriage 
The percentage of the cases of divorce has considerably declined. In 1950, 
the divorce rate was 3 7 per thousand, in 1969 there were only 1.9 per 
thousand cases of divorce •* 

Even for the people of older convictions by which a man could divorce 
his wife at will, it is no longer regarded a wholly personal matter 
but a question of considerable social implications. Under the 
‘New Law of Personal Statute’, therefore, ‘divorce can take place only 
through the law courts’. These courts, however, do not confine them¬ 
selves to merely seeing the merits of the case from narrow legalistic angle, 
but also try to bring reconciliation between the parties, either of whom 
might have taken a hasty or ill-considered decision. Counsel of the re¬ 
presentatives of the two sides was to be sought before the final award.** 

The new Egyptian woman has also gained the right to go to the civil 
courts to obtain divorce from her husband on the ground of desertion, 
impotence or maltreatment, i.e., physical or mental torture. 70 

Polygamy: 

With the advancement of modem education and the growing pace of 
economic activity, old patterns of the Egyptian society are fast changing. 
.^ip gypt’s new middle class and the new educated upper class consider poly- 
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gamy 4 social evil. Though, unlike the Tunisian taw of 1956, the Egyptians i' 
have not been able to radically reinterpret the Qur'an by declaring polygamy 
illegal,” their new Civil Code has, none the less, clearly stated that the 
taking of a second wife is to be considered “an injury” to the first wife and 
a ground for divorce. 7 * 

Besides, the new elite has also done a great deal to do away with the 
circumstances which rendered polygamy permissible in the past, viz. pe¬ 
cuniary needs and want of protection 74 Today, the Ministry of Social 
Affairs encourages women of villages and towns to help themselves rather 
than consent to become an additional wife to a person of some means. 
There are scores of semi-official and charitable institutions, as well as 
voluntary organizations which are engaged in the important task of uplifting 
and protecting the status of women. The Government now grants pension 
to the widows , 74 and patronizes activities for their social welfare by granting 
subsidy to all such centres and societies. 7 * 

A recent survey conducted by the Central Agency for public mobiliza¬ 
tion and statistics, shows that polygamy is disappearing from the Egyptian 
society. For most men “a television set is less troublesome and possibly 
more prestigious than an extra wife ” 78 The survey, therefore shows a 
sharp decline in the number of persons having more than one wife. 
In 1969 there were only 93 persons who possessed four wives. The 
other variations of polygamy were figured at a base 0.4 per cent. 

During the first five years of the study i e. 1950-54 the ratio of poly¬ 
gamy to the total number of marriage contracts was 8.96 per cent. Then it 
began to decrease till it reached 8.8 per cent in the closing five years. 
The ratio of marriage with a second wife was 8.48 per cent which declined 
to 6.98 per cent in the second five years. The ratio of marriage with a third 
wife during the first five years was, however, only 0.45 per cent, and 
towards the closing years declined to 0.37 per cent . 77 

In today’s Egypt, the feeling against polygamy is becoming a strong 
social, if not moral, conviction, and many extraneous circumstances in com¬ 
bination with this growing feeling, are tending to root out the custom. By 
and large, the plurality of wives has come to be regarded as an evil, and 
as an institution opposed to the teaching of the Prophet”’. 7 * 

Education : 

In the field of eduction, the Egyptian women have made a great stride 
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in the last quarter century. The Government and the society fully realized 
that much of their social and economic inefficiency was due to the ignorance 
of their women. 7 * The Government has now made elementary educa¬ 
tion free and compulsory for all Egyptian children. A recent survey 
carried out by the UNESCO indicated that “ — the most significant 
fact of change in the Middle East is the sudden change of outlook with 
regard to the education of women.” 80 This is evident from the fact that the 
percentage of girls to boys in the primary and preparatory stages has risen 
from approximately 25 per cent in 1952-53 to just under 50 per cent in 1963- 
64. And. today this number has reached 70 per qppt.” 81 

7f 

At the level of higher education, especially, technical and vocational 
the number of female enrolment is significantly impressive. In Cairo, 
‘ one-fourth of all technical students, forty per cent of all medical students 
and more than half of all students in the faculties of Arts, Humanities and 
Social Sciences are women 82 


After completing their education, Egypt’s new women join the main¬ 
stream of practical and productive activity. They take up jobs not only as 
teachers, nurses, office assistants, telephone operators, sale-girls and secre¬ 
taries, but also join such challenging professions as medicine, journalism, 
engineering, civil administration, business management and law. 8 ' 

According to the statistics of December 196J, total number of women 
workers under and above 16 years was 453.000. In J963 this total reached 
over a million. And in 1971, the number of women working in the 
government departments alone was over 1 ] 8 thousand, which as compared 
to the figure of 25,000 in 1950 had increased by 374 per cent. 8 * 

Having won their social and political rights, ‘the daughters of Nefer- 
liti\ to use the popular Arab expression 85 now find their way into interests 
and jobs which were formerly the monopoly of men.. 88 Egypt’s new 
Permanent Constitution, prepared under the guidance of President Anwar 
Sadat—a close associate of late Gamel Abdel Nasser who laboured to 
raise his country’s stature as a modern and progressive nation of the twen¬ 
tieth century, not only recognized the womanfolk as equal subjects and 
citizens, but also guaranteed against injustice or discrimination on 
grounds of sex. Article 11, Chapter I, of the said Constitution says: 
"The State guarantees coordination between the women's duties to family 
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and their career in society and equality with men in the fields of political, 
social, cultural.and economic life , 87 

Consequently, today there is hardly any institution, establishment 
or association in Egypt without its femenine contingent. 

High Political and Executive Positions : 

There are now women members in the country’s highest political 
organizations, namely, the Central Committee of the Arab Socialist Union, 
the General National Congress, Parliament and Ministries. Several 
women hold high executive position, as for example, Dr. Mrs. Sohair 
Qalmawy, Professor and Head of the Department of Arabic, University 
of Cairo, is also the Chairman of the Board of Directors of Egypt’s (official) 
Publications. 

Diplomats : 

Even in the Ministry of External Affairs, which, prior to the declara¬ 
tion of the National Charter in 1962, had rema : ned inaccessible, the 
number of women officials has reached 28—some of them holding the 
position of a Counsellor and First Secretary. The Egyptian Embassy 
at New Delhi now has a lady diplomat on its staff. 88 

Director of Cairo Radio : 

The Cairo Radio which has the reputation of being not only the most 
active and effective means of propagation of ideas, information and enter¬ 
tainment but also a great source of strength to the Government in power, 
is “virtually in the hands of some celebrated and talented Egyptian women”. 
Mrs. Safiyah al-Muhandis is its Senior Directress. 89 

Editors : 

Egypt now publishes several magazines for women which deal with 
problems of social, cultural and educational betterment of women, as well 
as their health and hygiene. Readers’ queries regarding family matters, 
domestic comforts, children's health and behaviour, fashion, dress-designs, 
knitting, cooking, interior decoration, window-display and gardening 
etc. are answered by competent women columnists. Some of the leading 
newspapers like ai-Ahrnm and Akhbsr al-Youm now carry a ‘Woman’s 
Page’ which is edited by their qualified women editors and columnists. 
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The Chief Editor of Egypt's biggest-sellmg magazine Hawm (Eve), which 
can be compared to the Ladies Home Journal of the States and the Women 
of England, is Egypt’s most daring and seasoned woman journalist, Mrs. 
Amlna-al Sa‘id.*° 

Experts in Science and Technology : 

In the field of scientific research and technology. Egypt’s qualified 
women graduates are working shoulder to shoulder with their male counter¬ 
parts. Hundreds of girls are employed as scientists in research labora¬ 
tories, collecting and analysing data for the medical preparations and 
other scientific purposes. Egypt has now as many as 500 women engineers 
working at different places on important projects. 91 

The Egyptian women are also engaged in the studies of psychological 
and sociological behaviour of individuals, groups and economic classes. 
A large number of qualified women are employed by the Government and 
semi-official organizations to conduct surveys in towns and villages, also in 
big cities like Cairo and Alexandria, to study the impact and response to 
various social, legal and political reforms initiated and implemented by the 
revolutionary elite. Many educated girls are now serving with 2020 
Family Planning Centres, throughout the country. 91 Their job includes 
the propagation among the women of villages and small towns, the im¬ 
portance, advantages and methods of birth control, and to urge them 
to adopt modern ways, techniques and ideas to improve their social and 
material status. Scores of trained women are also attached to hundreds 
of social welfare centres to teach the village girls elementary courses and 
guide them in various handicrafts, under the Government-patronized 
“Village Industry” programme. 

Similarly, in the State Primary Schools, most of the teachers em¬ 
ployed, are women. According to the reports of a recent survey carried 
out by Saleh Ibrahim, a promising sociologist of the University of Cairo, 
the ratio of women employed in various education and health services is 
higher than in any other field. The number of women working in schools 
and in health centres is nearly 76 per cent of the total number of employed 
women. 9 * 


Interpreters: 

Egypt’s women have also shown remarkable intelligence and calibre 
ia hSftrning difficult foreign Iaguages. Many of them have mastered 
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CHinese,' Russian, French, German, Urdu, Hindi and Hebrew, and have 1 
passed the ‘rigorous tests’ of the United Nations. Some are ‘highly pro¬ 
ficient’ in two foreign languages, in addition to English' and their own 
mother tongue.* 4 Their services are used in many international confer¬ 
ences, held at home and abroad, to interpret and help the participant^ fully 
understand the proceedings of the conference. Some of them are on- 
ployed by the department of postal services and censorship where letters 
and messages are deciphered for reasons of state security. These women 
are handsomely paid and respectfully treated for their important and 
challenging job. 

The women Faculty of al Azhar, now has a School of Foreign Langu¬ 
ages which provides promising girls opportunities to qualify for the job of 
interpreters or translators-cum-mterpreters. 96 

Film and T.V. : 

Film and Television are also controlled by experienced and qualified 
women. Egypt is the first, and so far the only, Arab country, to have a 
full-fledged Film Institute where different aspects and branches of Film 
Industry are taught to young and talented boys and girls. After comple¬ 
tion of their training, the young graduates of the Institute make a career 
and fortune too, in the film industry. Many join the T.V. Centre and quite 
a few respond to the calls from theatrical companies.* 6 

Censorship : 

The most important and difficult task of film censorship is also, at 
present, in the hands of women, who are capable of judging whether a 
particular production is upto the prescribed standards and also, in keeping 
with the intentions and objectives of the State-sponsored socialist Revolu¬ 
tion. 97 

Film Director : 

One of Egypt’s leading Film Directors, is a woman, Mrs. Muna Mega- 
hid. She has produced some of the National Award-winning feature- 
films and documentaries. She is also an adviser to various Drama 
Schools, and a professional consultant to some of the most successful 
theatrical houses, most of which are owned and managed by Egypt’s 
leading women artists. 
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The Egyptian women have penetrated into other fields also. According 
to the present cultural Counsellor of the Egyptian Embassy at New 
Delhi, Mr. M. Al-Shafaki, women, in his country, are now working along 
with men in every walk of life. There is no job or assignment, however 
difficult and challenging, at which the Egyptian women are not working 
successfully and confidently. 

Beside the jobs mentioned above, the Egyptian girls are also working 
as mail distributors, taxi-drivers, air-port police, waitresses in long distance 
trains, 98 as well as in state-owned hotels, and restaurants." They also 
work as receptionists in government offices, private commercial houses and 
newspaper offices, etc. 

Today, one finds in Egypt women at every place of work, without any 
inhibition or reservation, struggling for their own individual betterment 
and contributing in quite the same way as their male counterparts, to the 
general well-being of the society and the strength of the nation. In fact, 
Mrs. Abu Zeid, formerly Egypt’s first woman Minister, was right when she 
said a decade ago : .. .achievement of equality was not merely a luxury 

to be won for women, it was a necessity for the society as a whole.” 100 

In the present-day Egypt, its women are no longer confined to “the 
prison of the house—“ stjnil munzil'’. 101 The society, now domi¬ 
nated by the minds and activities of the younger generation that holds 
liberal and secular convictions, by and large, is reconciled with the new 
trends and outlook. This is quite obvious from the fact that m the autumn 
of 1962, even al Azhar, the fortress of Islamic traditionalism acquired 
its ‘Faculty of Women’ which, starting in several suburban villas, in 1966, 
moved into permanent new buildings in the Kubba Gardens now, far from 
the new campus of al Azkar itself. 10 * 

The Egyptian society, exceptions aside, and the State, have recognized 
and guaranteed equality of status, treatment and privileges to its female 
members and citizens as to its male subjects. Nevertheless, the emancipation 
of women and their acceptance of progressive ideas, does not mean that 
they have completely alienated themselves from their distinct social, 
religious and cultural traditions and values. Islam continues to be the 
religion of the people, if not officially of the State, and guides them in 
their quest of social equilibrium, tolerance, and moral refinement. A 
modern Egyptian man or woman who espouses and employs science does 
not renounce his belief. 
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The bow woman of the ancient land of the Pharaohs, the k ingdom of 
Cleopatra do not suffer from the misconception of their ‘liberation'. To ^ 
the concept of female equality is not what is understood and practised by 
women in London, Paris and Hollywood. “They shun smoking and 
drinking, and are seldom seen at night clubs and cabarets.” 1M Of course, 
the younger Egyptian women do wear dresses of modern designs, use cos¬ 
metics, make friendship with boys, visit coffee houses and cinema, and 
are not quite unacquainted with the modern contraceptive devices, sold 
openly in drug stores, yet, there has been no ‘bra-brunning’ in Cairo, and no 
flaming advocates like Kate Millet or Germaine Greer. In the words of 
Dr. Mrs. Sumayya Fahmy, a professor at Cairo’s ‘Arne Shams University’s 
College for women, “I do not really know any student of mine in Cairo, 
who would qualify for the women’s lib, as we see it practiced in United 
States.” 104 


The women of contemporary Egypt are completely free from the 
seclusion and discrimination of the ages, possess and enjoy equal rights 
and opportunities, but they are not ultra-modern in their dress or behaviour. 
As a matter of fact the leaders of Egypt’s feminist movement seemed to 
remember that their quest for soca 1 freedom and political quality and their 
practical use of it would be a model before the women throughout the 
Arab world, from Morocco to the new republic of Yemen, when they set a 
motto before their young and spirited girls • “A girl must remember that she 
has an Islamic tradition .... and not be silly". w 
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Notes & Memoranda 


IRF Executive ConmHtec ia Paris 

“1975 m Canada—together with IARF” was the major decision 

of the IRF EC meeting in Pans. 

“Jeunes Sans Borne” (Youth without Borders). IFR’s French 
member group, was host over New Year’s to the Executive Commit¬ 
tee of the “International Religious Fellowship”. The group met at 
the “Foyer de I'Ame", prominent liberal Protestant Church, two 
blocks away from the historic Place de la Bastille in Paris. A full 
agenda had been mapped out under the Chairmanship of IRF Presi¬ 
dent Geoff Blane (Pans) for the EC members coming from Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, England and Canada. 


Diether Gehrmann expressed the sentiment of the Heidelberg 
TARF General Assembly in favour of a stronger youth represen¬ 
tation in IARF He also recommended a close cooperation in the 
planning and programs of IARF/IRF. 

Wayne Arnason (Canada, presently Boston, U.S.A ) extended the 
invitation of the Canadian Student Religious Liberals to hold the 
1975 IRF Conference in Canada. The same mvilation had been 
conveyed in Heidelberg to IARF by the Canadian Unitarian Council, 
Conseil Umtmre Canadien, 

The EC voted to recommend this summer to their General 
Assembly the acceptance of the Canadian invitation. A coordinated 
IARF/IRF summer program for 1975 would include the IARF 
Congress as IRF's “Second Week” while a sub-conference parallel 
to Canada would be held in Europe. 


In 1974 the Conference is anticipated to be in Holland. 

As for the coming 1973 and also 50th Anniversary Con¬ 
ference the latest projections count on an attendance of 90 young 
pet^ple and young adults for the international gathering, July 29- 
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August 5, In Vars la tile heart of the french southern Alps. Work* 
shops and discussions rather than lectures will develop the titeaie 
“Minorities”. The Conference cost per person FFR 225 ($4$, £17* 

DM 145) including a contribution toward tite>' travel expense of t 
Eastern Europe delegates. Transpbrtation by coach Paris-Vars will 
be available at FFR 110 round trip. Registration deadline With 
FFr 50 deposit: May 30 per address of Erika Blanc, 37 dve, de 
la Porte de Villlers, F 92 Neuilly s/S, France. 

A varied “Second Week” provides the choices: 1) “Paris” 
with the Seine, Quartier Latin, Notre-Dame, Eiffel Tower etc. etc* 

(FFr 210). 2) A sailing cruise along the coast of Brittany starting 
in St. Malo. The only authority on board after God is: Le Capi- 
taine Comillet (FFr 250). 3) The Chalet de 1‘Espeyrou in the heart of 
the Covennes (Southern France north of Montpellier) where the Pro¬ 
testants resisted the dragoons of Louis XIV. 4) Taize, the ecu¬ 
menical centre near Dijon with its annual gathering of several thousand 
youths from all parts of the world. 

Above and beyond the “Second Week” arrangements are being 
made for private hospitality in Holland during the pre-Congress 
weeks. 

The Executive Committee also reviewed very favourably the 
newest edition (by Rolf Bodmer, Switzerland) of the IRF magazine 
“Forward Together” (Semi-annual, tn-lingual, 28 pages) with impres¬ 
sions of last year’s conferences in Cape Cod (USA) and Great 
Hucklow (England). For copies and subscriptions write: Franziska 
Heuss, Gundellwgerstr. 335, Basel, Switzerland. 

Following the Paris New Year’s meeting the next IRF event 
will be the “International Weekend” in Strassbourg, Mrch 17-18, 
organized again by “Jeunes Sans Borne ” for IRF (cost FFr. 25) 


IARF Steering Committee Proposes New Directions : 

IARF officers John Kielty (President, England), Hans Cruoq 
(Treasurer, Holland) met with Diether Gehrmann (Executive 0 
Secretary) and Peter Dalbert (Commissions Coordinator, Switzerland) 
on January 12-14 at The Hague. Heinz Schlotermann (Vice President) 
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was usable to attend, due to Illness, but was is touch with the 
Committee. The Steering Committee recommended a re-evaluation of 
the IARF Commissions with the goal of broadening the basis of 
persons participating in the work of the Commissions. Efforts should 
be made to introduce the Commissions to a wider public through 
open meetings and the selection of contemporary concerns as study 
themes. 


After investigating alternate possibilities for the 1975 IARF 
Congress the Committee decided to accept definitely the invitation of 
the Canadian Unitarian Council Cornell Unitaarie Canadian, to hold 
the Congress in Montreal. Tentative dates and site: August 15-21, 
1975, at McGill University. The intention of the “International Re¬ 
ligious Fellowship" to hold their 1975 Conference also in Canada 
with joint program planning was greatly welcomed. 

Strong preference was expressed in favour of a Congress theme 
that would give room for academic discussion as well as creative 
expression and the spirit of international togetherness. Without pre¬ 
cipitating later program decisions a theme was suggested centering 
around the concepts and experiences of Worship, Celebration, Com¬ 
munity. Working title: “Meaningful Communion with Ourselves and 
the Other or The Art of Living Together" (John Kielty). 

The Steering Committee gratefully acknowledged the special 
collection of the Swiss and Dutch member groups for IARF’s 
“World Emergency Relief Fund". In Switzerland 7.500 francs had 
been donated by individuals in the last two years towards our 
groups in Northern Ireland, Eastern Europe etc. The 1972 public 
appeal in Holland for churches in development countries included 
upon the initiative of our “Remonstrant Brotherhood” the support 
for the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union in India. The appeal did reach 
the target and 45.000 guilders ($ 17,000) were sent to the Khasi 
Hills. Clarifying the objectives of the Fund the Steering Committee 
re-named it from “World Emergency Relief Fund” to “IARF Relief 
Fund”. 

Given the increased services of IARF an appeal for increasde 
^attributions from individual members was drafted. 
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Since the final decision on goals, structure and compositions of 
the Commissions was withheld for consideration by die Executive 
Committee, an event of Commission I to be combated with the EC 
meeting, the Southern France, was postponed until a later date. Ins- 
tead, the earlier invitation to the EC by the Diiren Protestant group 
to meet coming May near Aachen/DUren in Germany, was accepted. 

A gathering in Leiden, with the Dutch IARF/IRF members 
concluded the session of the Steering Committee. 


Francophone IARF Groups come together : 

As a result of Heidelberg the first get-together of delegates from 
all francophone IARF groups took place in Bievres, outside Paris, 

January 27-28. The initiative for the meeting had come from IARF 

EC member Pasteur Bernard Reymond (Lausanne). Represented were 
the Foyer de I'Ame in Brussels (Etienne Conrath, Elisee Neusy), the 
Foyer de I'Ame in Paris (Gerard Blanc, Laurent Gagnebin), Evangile 
et Liberte from the Provence (Prof. Gounelle, Paul Richardot, Jean 
Chevre) and the French speaking chapter of the Swiss Association 
for Liberal Christianity (Bernad Reymond). Pasteur Geogre Marchal 
spoke for the Association Liberate in Paris. The Oratoire, historic 

liberal Protestant chursh in Paris, participated in the dialogue through 
Pasteur Mazel. 

White recognizing the different regional expressions of liberal 
Protestantism in France, Belgium and Switzerland, the groups agreed 
upon several new ways of closer interaction. Planned aie a centra! 
“Mailing Box’ (Le Protestant, Geneva) for the exchange of speaker* 
articles, papers, reports, news, ideals. Mutual invitations will be 
extended for theologians’ meetings like the very successful events in 
Sete of Evangile et Liberte. Joined support will be given to the end¬ 
eavor of “Group Alethina”. Group Alethina, a new voice of 
francophone liberal Protestantism, introduces liberal theolgy to the 

larger public through periodic publications. The next meeting of the 
francophones will be one of Group Alethina in the Alsac on “Apo¬ 
logetics’ 3-5 October, 1973. 

Reviewing with Diether Gehrmann the Heidelberg Congress and 
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the theological framework of IARF all those preseat agreed on the 
following position statement which should serve as a discussion basis 
in IARF. 

“IARF was founded by liberal Christians to represent religious 
freedom and a liberal Christianity; it has opened itself more and 
more to groups which are of libera! persuasion but which understand 
themselves as humanists or of different faiths and not as Christians. 
Therefore IARF is no longer in a position to represent liberal 
Christianity as such. Instead it has become a meeting group where 
a positive dialogue is possible with people, who (while they are not 
Christians) are willing to speak for the rights for freedom and re* 
lighm. With that understanding the liberal Christins want to em¬ 
phasize that they are willing to engage in such a dialogue in 
IARF. The participation in such a dialogue implies that they honest¬ 
ly testify to their Christian conviction”. 

(Courtesy : Information Service : IARF) 
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Cor/e and Social stratification among the Muslims 

Imtiaz Ahmad (ed.) Delhi: Manohar Book Service, 1973, Pp xxxiv -f 

256, Rs. 35 * 

Perhaps the influence of Hinduism on Islam is nowhere so 
clearly seen as in the social sphere where, among Muslims today, 
we find caste-like divisions which appear to be similar to those existing 
in the hierarchical structure of Hindu society. “In fact.” Zarina 
Bhatty, one of the contributors, writes, “the structure of Muslim 
society in India did not at any time exhibit the Islamic ideal of 
social equality. An elaborate system of social stratification had been 
in practice from the very beginning of the Muslim rule in India”. 
The presence of caste-like features in the Muslim community had 
evoked a strong reaction from Iqbal. “Is the organic unity of Islam 
intact in this land ?” he asked. “Religious adventurers set up differ¬ 
ent sects and fraternities, ever quarrelling with one another; and 
there are castes and sub-castes like the Hindus ! Surely we have out- 
Hindued the Hindu himself; we are suffering from a double caste 
system—the religious caste system, sectarianism, and the social caste 
system, which we have either learned or inherited from the Hindus. 
This is one of the quiet ways ll'which the conquered nations revenge 
themselves on their conquerors’. 

For sociologists what is of considerable interest is the pheno¬ 
menon of religions like Christianity and Islam, which explicitly propa¬ 
gate an ideology of equality and the ideal of brotherhood, co-existing 
with social organisation that is segmentary in chracter, social groups 
being ranked in a hierarchical order on the ascriptive basis of birth. 
Siddiqui points out in his essay that “although there is conspicuous 
absence of the myth underlying the Hindu yarns system, the model 
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is found to be unconsciously followed and is structurally operative in 
the Muslim society". 

In this book Imtiaz Ahmad has with great skill collected a 
number of perceptive analyses of social stratification among Muslims 
in India and succeeded in clarifying some of the confusion that has 
tended to obscure our understanding of social relations among the 
various groups that constitute Muslim society. The tendency among 
non-Muslims has been to regard Muslims as an undifferentiated and 
homogenous community. The essays in this book, however, show 
that this stereotype of Muslim society does not correspond to reality ; 
Muslims, like Hindus, are dividied by hierarchical social divisions 
which are associated with the caste system. 

The book opens with a brilliant essay by Imtiaz Ahmad in 
which he offers a synthesis of the major points made by the various 
contributors. There are then essays by well known sociologists, and 
a distinctive feature of these contributions is that they are all based 
on empirical research. Partap Aggarwal has two esays on the Meos 
of Rajasthan and Haryana; Victor D’Souza discusses the structure 
of status groups among the Moplahs of South India ; Mattison Mines 
examines the social stratification of Muslims in Tamil Nadu ; Zarina 
Bhatty and Imtiaz Ahmad study the social organisation of Muslim 
groups in Uttar Pradesh ; Ranjit Bhattacharya and M.K.A. Siddiqui 
investigate the caste characteristics of Muslim society in Calcutta and 
rural West Bengal; and finally Leela Dube discusses caste analogues 
among the Laccadive Muslims. 

All the contributors to this volume make it clear that Muslim 
society is not characterised by a caste system that is the exact replica 
of that found among Hindus ; but there is a general consensus 
among them that certain features of the caste system such as endo¬ 
gamy, hereditary occupational specialisation, hierarchical relations bet¬ 
ween ranked social groups and restrictions on commensality, charac¬ 
terise the social structure of Muslim society. Another basic aspect 
is that the social system among Muslims unmistakably differentiated 
from the caste organisation of Hindu society. However closely 
Muslim groups may resemble a caste-like society, they are, as several 
contributors point out, free from the Hindu ideas of ritual purity 
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and pollution. Untouchability does not exist among Muslims, as 
Mattison Mines shows, and though social groups may be ranked 
on the basis of the "cleanliness” of occupation, and there may evon 
be restrictions on conunensality, the concept of pollution does not 
exist. 

f 

Victor D’Souza shows that among the Moplahs certain formal 
patterns of deference are observed at social functions, and high 
status persons like the Arabis and Thangals (the Moplah equivalent 
for the Sayyids ; among the Hindus of Kerala the term “Thangal” 
is reserved only for the Nambudiri Brahmins) are provided hath 
separate seatings and eat separately from the others. However he 
notes that this segregation “does not have any implication of pollu¬ 
tion as in the case of Hindus but is purely a mark of distinction.” 
Bhattacharya shows that the Sayyids, Sheikhs, Pathans and Mughals 
observe certain restrictions on commensality with the lower castes 
such as the Patuas and Momins. But he suggests that “these com¬ 
mensal restrictions are rationalised on considerations of social hygiene 
and personal cleanliness.” 

The high status groups of Muslim society—the Sayyids, Sheikhs, 
Pathans and Mughals—are indeed, as Imtiaz suggests, not so 
much castes as the Muslim version of the Hindu varna categories. 
However, what is interesting here, as Bhatty and D’Souza note, is 
the importance of foreign ancestry as an asenptive criterion of social 
status. Because of this, there is a tendencey among Muslim group 
to fabricate genealogies in order to justify their claim to one of the 
high status groups such as the Sheikhs. The manner in which new 
Muslim converts from Hinduism belonging to the Kayastha caste 
attempted to pass themselves as belonging to the Shiekh category 
is interestingly told by Imtiaz Ahmad in his essay on the ‘ Siddiqiui 
Sheikhs of Allahabad.’ 

The lower reaches of the social stratification system are consti¬ 
tuted by various groups associated with hereditary occupational spe¬ 
cialisation. However, it should be noted that the segmentation among 
Muslims tends to be, as Bhattacharya notes, “fluid” and unlike the 
rigid segmentation in Hindu society. The criterion for the social 
ranking of groups among Muslims is generally occupation, as sug- 
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gested by Victor D’Souza. He suggests that the Pusalars, who were 
converted from Hindu fishermen, are ranked low because of their 
low occupation and their status as new converts. 

On the other hand, Bhattacharya suggests that the social rank 
of a group is related to “ascriptive criteria associated with its general 
style of life.” Generally however, ranking depends on descent rather 
than occupation because today an individual from a low occupational 
caste can achieve high social status because of wealth and the style 
of life he maintains. Nevertheless, the Hindu notion of a hierarchi¬ 
cal order is very strongly ingrained in Muslim society, and Bhatta¬ 
charya notes that even when members of the four higher Muslim 
groups take to a service occupation, the tendency is for them to 
exclude low caste Muslims from their clientele. For example, a 
Sheikh who was a barber by occupation, refused to serve low caste 
Hindus or Muslims. 

Though Muslim society is hierarchical in structure, the various 
groups are not ranked in terms of interaction and there are in fact 
no obligatory patterns of behaviour which determine relations between 
one group and another. The reason for this js that, generally, there 
is not more than one group of Muslims in the same village and as 
a consequence the social field for the development and enforcement 
of systematic hierarchical relations is absent. Nevertheless, there is 
a tendency for social divisions also to intrude into the religious 
sphere. Among the Moplahs, for instance, segregation among the 
various groups goes to the extent of even having separate mosques, 
separate religious organisations and separate burial grounds. Siddiqui 
shows that the Lai Begis who are considered “unclean” often find it 
difficult to have their dead buried in the common Muslim burial 
ground. 

The segregation between the group is also seen in the caste- 
likc rules of endogamy. In West Bengal, for instance, inter-ethnic 
marriages are discouraged ; among the Moplahs in Kerala inter¬ 
marriages are rare and are generally of hypergamous type. Among 
the Muslims of Tamil Nadu, Mattision Mines notes that marriages 
are between persons belonging to the same sub-groups, but he be¬ 
lieves that this is cot because of a concern for maintaining “purity 



of blood” but for -thto sake of “matching toe 
the same economic background and the same cultural andparticu- 
iarly religious traditions.” The different groups tend to fofte* - 
patterns of selective hypergamy but it would appear,, in Sid&iqui 
suggests, that hypergamy is not always a channel of'social mobility 
as Ahmad seems to believe. 

From what has been said above, we may conclude that toe 
rules of endogamy as practised by the various Muslim groups tend 
to make them analogous to jatis. Nevertheless the term jati should 
not be understood in the strict sense in which it applies to Hindu 
caste groups because the social distance between them is mitigated, 
by the egalitarian ideology of Islam, and also the striking absence 
of the notion of ritual purity and pollution. As a consequence,- 

though some caste prejudices remain in the form of occupational, 

specialisation, restrictions on commensality and the rules of endo¬ 
gamy, the relations between the various Muslim jatis are, as Siddiqui 
points out, “basically tolerant.” 

Imtiaz Ahmad is to be congratulated on assembling these per¬ 
ceptive studies of Muslim society, and there is no doubt that this 

book will be regarded as an important contribution in an area that 
has been so far neglected by sociologists. This reviewer feels that 
at least three essays could have been left out from this collec¬ 
tion without in any way reducing its significance. The essay by 
Masselos on the Khojas of Bombay is concerned more with the 

development of a sectarian group rather than with caste. Again 
the two essays by Partap Aggarwal on the Meos are only marginally 
concerned with showing the reader how social relations among the 
Meos are determ in ed by caste-like consideration. The text is riddled 
with typographical mistakes which, it is hoped, will be eliminated in 
future editions of this very interesting book. 

Alfred de Souza 

In Search of ‘ Omar Khayyam by ‘AliDashti, 1 

(George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 

London, 276 pp. £ 3.50) 

There must be few who, when they think of Iran, do not bring 
to mind ‘Omar Khayyam, This reviewer was also one of them, but 
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when be was in Iran be was astonished at the little importance 
given to one whom he considered as a world-known poet Irantaos, 
however, do not share the popular view. Not that they are not 
proud, and justly so, of the poets. Mention Hafiz, Firdousi, or 
Jaialuddin Rumi, and their eyes light up. But Khayyam is quite 
something else. “Yes,” they concede, “undoubtedly the poem by 
Fitzgerald was a masterpiece, But the poem was Fitzgerald’s, and 
the credit should go to him. Please don't confuse Fitzgerald’s unfor¬ 
gettable Verses with what Khayyam wrote.” 

As the title of his book connotes, ‘Ali Dashti has brought 
considerable scholarship, and curiosty, to bring to life this “alleged” 
poet. The Word “alleged’ is apposite since, surprisingly enough, 
his researches make him ask himself the question : was Khayyam 
a poet at all ? 

This question is posed from the very beginning in the Intro¬ 
duction by L.P. Etwell-Sutton who has lived in Iran and is at pre¬ 
sent Reader in Persian in the University of Edinburgh. After poin¬ 
ting out Khayyam’s eminence as a mathematician and astronomer, 
he writes : 

But by the world at large Khayyam is thought of not as a 
scientist or a philosopher but as a poet. The strange thing is 
that this reputation rests almost entirely on the chance circums¬ 
tance that a minor English Victorian poet chose a collection of 
Persian verses attributed to ‘Omar Khayyam as the inspiration 
of a poem that (after having been virtually ignored for more 
than twenty years) suddenly caught the public imagination and has 
held its position near the top of the popularity charts for the 
best part of a century. 

The first step in recreating a historical figure is of course to 
establish when he was born. Judge then one’s surprise to read the 
following : 

... His date of birth, long a matter of speculation, seems finally 
to have been determined by the Indian scholar, Swami Govinda 
Tirtha, who was the first to realise that the astrological infor¬ 
mation given by his earliest biographer, Beihaji, and dismissed 
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by serious scholars as unworthy of their attention, was, If 
genuine, sufficient to establish the date with extreme precision.,.. 

Having determined his birth, the author indeed faced a formi¬ 
dable task in regard to the rest of Khayyam’s life; 


More than 2000 books and articles, he writes, must have been 
written about Khayyam. Yet, while Khayyam the philosopher 
and mathematician is a clearly defined figure, easily discerni¬ 
ble through his scientific and philosophical writings, Khayyam 
the poet is still unknown, a blurred indistinct j personality. 
There is only one source from which we may judge his poetic 
nature—the quatrains—and we cannot be sure then any of 
them are his, and certainly some of them are not. 


‘Ali Dashti, however, has painstakingly separated, as far as 
the available material has allowed him, fact from fiction and while 
he has found it impossible to determine which and how many qua¬ 
trains Khayyam actually wrote, he is more precise in his analysis 
of Khayyam’s philosophy. 

Revelation, prophecy, resurrection, and all the other basic 
doctrines laid down by religion, he saw in a rather different 
light. He was not prepared to reject them out of hand, since 
he recognised their value in the proper ordering of society. 
His reason could not accept anything that disturbed law and 
order and resulted in the violation of the rights of individuals 
and of the community. Anything that helps in the training of 
the self, in enabling man to become man, in furthering his 
progress from bestiality towards perfection, is to be regarded 
as an obligation justified on rational grounds. There is no 
purpose in religion beyond this. 

Many men who reject the formal creeds and are rejected by 
them can nevertheless be regarded as pious and devout....In 
the West too there are hundreds of intelligent men who do not 
conform to the Catholic or Protestant moulds, and perhaps 
even mock the forms and practices of these two sects, and 
yet who behave with a degree of humanity that is rarely found 
among the leaders of the Christian churches. 
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, It may *e that Khayyam’s religion 0a& of this kind Many of 
,. the great mystics were the same ; they had discovered for the m- 
selves the true jewel of religion, and cared nothing for criti¬ 
cism...... 

Altogether a fascinating and most readable book which while 
it may disappoint romanticists is richly rewarding in other ways. 

1 M. R. A. Baig 


ls}am in Secular India : 

by Mushirul Haq, Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, 
August, 1972, Pp. 110, Rs. 21.00 

The present book is an analytical study of the ‘Indian Muslims’ 
attitude toward the forces of secularism’. It has been divided into 
seven chapters of varied length, four appendixes, a glossary and a 
bibliography. 

Dr. Mushirul Haq, now Reader in the Centre for West Asian 
Studies, Muslim University, Aligarh, carried out the plan during 
his association with the Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, during 
the years 1968-72. 

In his ‘Introductory’ chapter, he starts with the assumption 
that leaving aside a small section of Indian Muslims, the majority 
is, by no means, ‘secular’. Then, discussing various reasons that can be 
assigned to this anti-secular attitude of the Muslims, he comes to 
the conclusion that beside many other causes, the most vital seems 
to be their erroneous ‘conception of religion’ itself. At this point 
he discusses, at some length, the concept of Islam and secularism 
as cherished by the Indian Muslim society. He does not overlook 
the fact that the Indian Muslims have, during the past century, 
passed through very critical time in their political history which, ul¬ 
timately, resulted in the partition of this country into two parts, 
that are still at logger heads even after about three decades of their 
separation. Now, the Indian Muslims, have emerged as a new com¬ 
munity : a community' which, in the words of Arnold Toynbee, 
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load iet.']Emrim. that bat been' bequeathed to it fty ft*-pi*,''' “ 
deoessorsVThe firing generation has not started life free ; it b# etarted , ; 
life as a prisoner of the part. But, as Toynbee says t f Hspp3y *tfce 
prisoner is apt helpless ■ he has it in his power to break th* fetters 
of inherited custom ; but he can break them only! by a mighty 
force, and he- can never break them air. 


The Indian Muslims’ apprehensions that their faith or cultural 
identity may not remain intact within the new socio-economic set-up, 
are not mere whims. The progressive forces in the country may 
have a secular outlook, yet the chauvinist groups, which from time 
to time demonstrate their anti-Muslim attitude, are quite reasonably 
feared by the Muslim minority in India. These communal organi¬ 
sations, some of them militant in character, are responsible, by and 
large, for what is called the separation of Indian Muslims from the 
‘cultural mainstream’. These forces may not have a hold on the 
larger section of the Indian society, yet they cannot be acquitted of 
the responsibility of keeping the Muslims aloof from and suspicious 
of the new changes. Apart from slogans like ‘Indicmize the Mus¬ 
lims, used by these revivalists, the poor treatment which Urdu was 
receiving from the ruling class, was sufficient reason to create doubts 
in the minds of Indian Muslims that their cultural identity is no 
longer safe in the secular framework of the Indian society. 


For example, see ‘Tunes of India’ (Sunday edition) Vol III, 
No. 50, July 15, 1973, page 11, article ‘Reviving Urdu’ by Moham¬ 
mad Aslam, who quotes the remarks of a Delhi teacher on the 
Government of India’s policy regarding Urdu : “If our children art 
denied Urdu education, they will not be able to read about their 
religion when they grow up. This, in effect, he said “meant a res¬ 
triction on the practice and knowledge of one’s faith.” 

To have a better understanding of the case, we should not 
overlook the fact that the Muslim society during the past centuries 
had remained completely dominated by the Muslim eocieSiastics, 
who still keep their hold on the life and thought of the Muslim 
masses. Mushirul Haq has dealt quite adequately with die role played 
by the religious ‘ madrasas ’, run privately by the Muslims, financed 
by charitable endowments and public donations. These madrastis 
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have trained, and are still training, thousand* of students every year 
to keep the traditional institution of religious leadership alive. These 
‘Ulama, who dictated, during the period of Muslim rule in India, 
a* well as in other parts of the world, where Muslims happened 
to rule, the state policies for centuries together, are not politically 
so powerful today. They may not enjoy an important position in 
shaping the Muslim polity ; they may not be influential enough in 
the economic and social affairs of the Muslim community, yet their 
influence^ by virtue of having an age-old tradition behind it, through 
religious guidance, through fatwa' institution, through even sufistic 
pattern of allegiance ( Bai'at ), is too powerful to be dissolved simply 
with the change of time and political milieu. In short, this reli¬ 
gious leadership had been, and still is, responsible, to a large extent, 
for keeping the Indian Muslims indifferent to and unaware of the 
major changes in the world. The Muslims, consequently, not only 
lagged behind in modern education, but what is more lamentable, 
have developed a hostile attitude toward ‘modernity’. An average 
Muslim now dwells in the world of his fancies, and wishes if he 
can march backwards to the days of yore. Here I recall a couplet 
of a living Urdu poet who, perhaps, does not understand what he 
said : 


“O Muslim—O captive of fiends ! 

Come back to thy ‘centre of Faith’ ; 

Let the time march ahead. 

Thine pride is in going 1300 years behind.”! 

Thus he is always nostalgic for the past and forgetful of future. 
This unhappy state of affairs cannot be changed until and unless 
the religious leadership realizes the changed circumstances and fulfils 
the demands of the age. This object cannot be achieved unless some 
radical changes are introduced in the educational pattern of these 
‘madrasas'. 

As reagrds the Indian secular society, it has never bothered to 
appreciate the necessity of a really secular education. I mean that 
'secularism’ as a subject, a discipline by itself, has never been taught 
to our students at any level of their educational training and that 
is, perhaps, one of the -reasons why secularism has various connota¬ 
tions for various minds in our society. Mushirul Haq has hinted 
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toward the curious fact that the words ‘secular,’ or ^seeuiarism,’ . 
occur nowhere in our Constitution. He has also pointed out that 
the majority of Indian Muslims favour the idea of a secular state 
but none accepts ‘secularism’ as a comprehensive theory. It is no 
doubt a contradiction, but the reason behind it, apart from general 
ignorance of the Muslim masses, can only be the disadvantages which 
a non-secular (that is a non-Muslim, if not anti-Muslim) pattern 
of government can impose on the Muslims vis-a-vis their fellow citi¬ 
zens practicing a faith other than Islam. They think, perhaps, that 
a Hindu state would be the only alternative to a secular one. This 
fear is grounded in their ignorance of the political context Secula¬ 
rism in India is, by no means, a concession to the Indian Muslims 
or to any other political or religious minority ; it is an ideology, a com¬ 
mitment, a necessity ; India had no alternative to secularism. Now, the pro¬ 
gress, prosperity nd power of the country rests on strengthening the 
forces of secularism and if the Idian Muslims do not mould their 
attitude to Suit demands of time, they are doomed to suffer an 
irretrieveable loss. They should understand that pleading or advo¬ 
cating the cause of secularism does not necessarily imply that Muslims 
should lose their faith or should surrender to the forces directly 
colliding with their religious entity. Indian Muslims, in the present 
socio-economic context, can emerge truer, with a fresh moral force 
if they emphasize more than ever the basic teachings of their reli¬ 
gion—interreligious harmony, intercommunal understanding, tolerence 
and service to all mankind without distinction of creed or caste. 
Thus, what they conquered in India by dint of military exploits 
during the past, has now been lost to them. Now, they have a 
fresh opportunity to reconquer it by virtue of their moral influence 
and ethical force. This will never be lost to them in all time to come. 

The other phenomenon of Muslim religious leadership is the 
conventional institution of ‘ fatwa ’. Dr. Mushirul Haq has, for the 
first time, highlighted the socio-histoncai significance of this branch 
of religious activity. A 'Fatwa' , or religious decree, which once upon 
a time corresponded to the ruling of the Supreme Court in a 
Muslim State, now concerns itself merely with personal law. Most 
of the fatwas are obtained to decide issues connected with marriage, 
divorce, inheritance etc. This decree is binding in theory but not in 
practice, because it has no legal sanction, whatsoever, behind it ; yet 
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H is fleeted in a seoce that as average Muslim cannot ridicule 
or expressly deny Its religious sanctity. He may obtain a counter* 
fatW In support of his own plea, from some other school of theo¬ 
logy, or by slightly re-stating the question itself, so as to bring a 
desireable answer. Like other institutions of religious practice,- 
fotm' is also fast losing its grip, because in the past it had been 
quite frequently, and unscrupulously, employed to serve political ends 
and petty mundane objects. If rightly used, it could have easily served 
as an incentive to new researches in humanities, but as Dr. Mushir- 
ul Haq has quite elaborately discussed the analogous pattern of 
fotwas', even most modern issues of which no trace is to be found 
in early jurists’ works are dealt by a present day mufti quite confi¬ 
dently. Some illustrations are quite interesting which the author 
cites to elaborate the point. These are ample proof to show that the 
religious leadership of the Muslims has failed to respond to the 
demands of the time and to keep pace with rapid socio-economic 
changes in a dynamic society. 

Particularly satisfying and praiseworthy, is the fact that the 
author has no prejudice or bitterness against these traditional insti¬ 
tutions. His style is simple, urbane, lucid, and his argument con¬ 
vincing and well-documented. The whole book is systemetically or¬ 
ganized and the criticism of traditional attitudes is sympathetically 
handled. This is a rare quality in which most of the current publi¬ 
cations, specially those dealing with such vexed problems as the moder¬ 
nisation of Indian Muslims, are sadly lacking. Even a reader com¬ 
mitted to conventional religious ideas would hardly find any cause to 
Complain of the manner in which the author treats those who differ 
from him. There may be, and certainly are, a few points which 
could easily be interpreted otherwise, but they do not, of course, 
misrepresent the case of Indian Muslims. M us him! Haq has himself 
ia tire traditional style of Muslim authorship, declared in his pro¬ 
logue to the book : ‘May God forgive me if my book misrepresents 
a people or its faith, and if on the other hand, it may serve as 
any contribution to truer understanding, then to Him be the praise.’ 

In tire end a note on inconsistent diacritical marking and 
misprints of the book may be added. The author has not followed 
a uniform system in transcribing Arabic letters into Latin script. 
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For example, both ‘S’ and W Have been used to __ __ 

letter (<£>) os <P> 20 f.u.) %32fa.). 5imi> 

larly, *Z’ and W both occur to indicate the Arabic letter (% 
as Ma‘adh bin Jabal <jp. 46 f.n.), ‘Shazarat’ <p, 56 f.n.). Aza’iai with 
(j) and . Azamgarh with (J») have also been written ? with a V 
without any distinctive mark. The word Hadhfa almost invambiy 
comes with ‘s’ (hadis), while its commonly accepted transcription }, is 
with *tk\ 
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The book is beautifully printed and elegantly laid out, yet 
certain misprints have escaped the eye of the proof-reader; some of 
these are cited below so that they could be corrected in the next edi¬ 
tion: ‘Nazar-i-Maqbool’ (p. 16 f.n.) should be spelled as ‘Nadhr-i- 
Maqbool’, and the name of its editor, when correctly pronounced, 
is ‘Bahorvi’ not ‘Bhaurawi’ (p. 16 f.n.). Similarly, Akhlaq Husain 
is the correct name not ‘Akhlaq Ahmed’ (p. 17 fin.). A book 
prescribed in the Dars-e-Nizami has been named * Qutubi ’ (p. 27), 
its correct spelling is l Qutbi\ Another work is mentioned as 
‘Mir Sullamul ‘ Ulum' (p. 27), while ‘Mir' is one book quite different 
from ‘Sullamul 'Ulum' ; the confusion is perhaps due to not placing 
a comma between the two names. Another instance: in Table IX 
a figure reads: 29,000,00, while the context requires only 29,000. 
On page 50, f.n. name of Idarah al-Mabahith al-Fiqhiyah has also been 
misprinted. “Endorced” (p. 71) ammended (p. 80), and 'hams' (p. 80) 
are other instances. 


A small but very instructive glossary has been added at the 
end to help those who may be less informed about the Muslim religious 
terminology. The book, apart from minor misprints cited above, is 
on the whole very informative, useful, and worth reading, especially 
for those concerned with the study of Islam and Muslims iu the 
present day socio-historical context. 


Nisar Ahmed Faruqi 
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Introduction : 

The phenomenon of death has a perennial fascination to the 
human mind. It is the most common, yet feast understood pheno¬ 
menon in nature. It is one of the most difficult problems of philo¬ 
sophy. It has exercised the minds of serious thinkers all over the 
world. Poets and philosophers, saints and sages have pondered on the 
theme of death. Indeed man alone can reflect on death ; his con¬ 
cern and struggle with death raise for him the question of the mea¬ 
ning of life. Although death is generally feared, dreaded and con¬ 
cealed, it continues to challenge men to come to grips with life. 
“The interest in the theme has not yet died, nor will it die so long 
as human nature exists. Various answers have been presented to the 
world by various minds. Thousands, again, in every period of his¬ 
tory have given up the discussion, and yet the question remains 
fresh as ever. Often in the turmoil and the struggle of our lives 
we seem to forget it, but suddenly someone dies—one, perhaps, 
whom we loved, one near and dear to our hearts, is snatched Way' 
from us and the struggle, the din, and the turmoil of the world 
around us cease for a moment, and then we ask the old question 
“What after this ? What becomes of the soul V 1 


The present essay attempts to delineate the understanding of 
death m modem Hinduism as expressed in the life and thought of 
some of its outstanding representatives and spokesmen—'Rabindranath' 
Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi and Rad hakri shnan. 
These^ - modern “Hindu th inkers combine- in themgeixgr^a 
profound know ledge of their own culturaPlKritage and a t horoug h 
acquaintance w te Western T hought "and culture. AlthongS nwtedTin 
Rfeir own tradition, they look at the problem*of death as a Me- 
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lively human problem with universal implications. They reoogaia 
the bonds of common humanity and common mortality that bind all 
men together. However, their attitude to and reflections on the pheno¬ 
menon of death are developed in the background of certain funda¬ 
mental Hindu concepts like avldya, samara, Karma, punarjanma, tnokasa 
etc. The poet and the sage, the saint, and the philosopher go be¬ 
yond the dichotomy of life and death and bear witness to the fact 
that there is something deeper than death which integrates both and 
provides guidance to the practical path of life’s fulfilment. 


II 


Rabindranath Tagore* 

Death : The Messenger of God 

I was not aware of the moment when 
I first crossed the threshold of this life. 

What was the power that made me 
open out into this vast mystery like a 
bud in the forest at midnight ! 

When in the morning I looked upon 
the Kght I felt in a moment that I was 
no stranger in this world, that the inscrutable 
without name and form had taken me 
in its arms in the form of my mother. 

Even so, in death the same unknown 
will appear as ever known to me. And because I 
love this life, I know I shall love death as well. 

The child cries out when from the 
right breast, the mother takgs it away, in the very 
next moment to find ip-left one its consolation. 

Rabindranath Tfcibre was not a philosopher (in the academic 
sense of Jbe term),fibut a poet, first formpost. To him poetry 
was mo^lalhan a craft; it was a worship',the Divine Artist, the 
Creator oF the ^universe. The consciousness of the divine presence 
in all things wi| the source of his mystical poetry. He sang : “The 
same stream of life that runs through my veins night and day runs 
through the world and dances in rythmic measures. It is the same 
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in joy throat theflast of |fe» eacthmnaraberiess 
lyn of-'gwtf* and breaks into fanwfcMts waves 
flowers. It is the same life that is rocked in 
birth and death, in ebb and in flow. 4 ” Tagore sought God in daily 


experiences, the joys and sorrows of everyday life. His poesis wetd 
his individual responses to life's varied experiences. They, were the 
“unconscious expression of his soul, the outpourings of his dev otional 
heart.*” Tagore sought to understand himself through his work. 
The experience of death, in particular the deaths of those near him, 
was repeatedly explored in his poetry and reminiscences. We should 
therefore turn to his life and poetry to ascertain his attitude towards 
and responses to the universal phenomenon of death. 
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Tagore felt a love of nature. The absolute separateness of 
nature and God was unacceptable to him. It was through nature 
that he encountered, responded to, and adored the Divine. He saw 
the same light dwelling both in the world of nature outside, and the 
world of the spirit within. Tagore was eighteen when he had a pro¬ 
found religious experience for the first tune : “One morning I hap¬ 
pened tp be standing on the verandah The sun was just rising 

through the leafy tops of those trees. As I continued to gaze, all of 

a sudden a covering seemed to fall away from my eyes, and I found 
the world bathed in a wonderful radiance, with waves of beauty and 
joy swelling on every side*.... I sudddenly felt as if some ancient mist 
had in a moment lifted from my sight, and the morning light on 
the face of the world revealed an inner radiance of joy. The invi¬ 
sible screen of the commonplace was removed from all things and 
all men, their ultimate significance was intensified m my mind’ 7 . 
This vision brought home to his mind an awareness of the divine 
presence behind the phenomenon of nature and of the awesome 
depths and transcendent meaning of the mundane. The common¬ 
place facts of life ‘found a great unity of meaning and the frag¬ 
ments lost- their isolation. And the world revealed the creative joy 
of the Supreme, “the joy that makes the earth flow over in riotous 
excess of the grass, the joy that sets the twin brothers, life and 
death, dancing over the wide world, the joy that sweeps in with 
the tempest, shaking and waking all life with laughter, the joy that 
sits still with tears on the open red lotus of pain, and the joy that 
throws everything it has upon the dust and knows not a word**, ’ 



After four days the vision faded. But again and again, 
■&* life the ve3 was rent by. sodden experience* * 
ca oufi a es s. , 




Tagore's first encounter with the terrible reality of death, took . 
place at the age of twenty-four, when his deafly loved sister-indaw 
Who had for him taken the place of his mother* suddenly commit¬ 
ted suicide, ft was a terrible tragedy and first great sorrow of his 
life. Till then, he had not realized that there could be gaps in 
life’s familiar patchwork of smiles and tears. When death created 
a sudden gaping void, he felt utterly lost. He asked himself whether 
life and death could ever be reconciled. His ponder mgs on the 
meaning and purpose of death led him to a most dramatic ‘break¬ 
through' which discloses the greatest turning point in his attitude 
toward death. 


Hie bottomless chasm of darkness which had thus appeared 
in my life seemed to exercise a kind of fascination over me 
and to draw me to its brink day and night I would stand on 
its edge and gaze below into darkness, wondering what was 
left in place of what has been. The human mind cannot un¬ 
derstand absolute emptiness and imagines that what is not must 
be unreal and what is unreal is not. Hence our unceasing 
search to find something where we see nothing. Just as a plant 
hemmed in by darkness stretches itself upward to gain access 
to light, even so when death puts up its black screen of nega¬ 
tion and says, ‘it is not there,' the mind of man struggles des¬ 
perately to break through the screen of darkness into the light of 
affirma tion. But when one discovers that the 1 way out of 
darkness is itself shrouded in darkness, what agony can equal 
this? 

j- r 

And yet in the midst ofpuffocatiag darkness, there would sud¬ 
denly blow my heart, now and again, a breeze of gladness 
taking me by surprise. The painful realisation that life was 
act everlasting itself turned into a smkM of comfort That 
we well not prisoners for ever within' me impregnable walls 
df life’s sol|| actuality—this indeed was welcome tidings to 
the Kart *>1 had to let go what I had clung to—so 
iyj§ as 2 viewed this feet as my own loss 1 was unhappy. 
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assumed t' deeper significance on my . V' 

dciuSSd given me the necessary distance and dfe^a^.^jfc# ( * 
life and world ia their wholeness, in their .trufc p««f»emPfc »i ' 
as I 1 kinked at the picture of life painted on the vast os®*®* - 
of detfh, it; seemed to be truly beautiful* 


Tagore had to face later many bereavements—of his wife, father, 
two daughter s, son, elder brother, grandson, etc; death ceased to bn 
a stranger in the familiy. However, even upon the death of hb 
wife, whom he dearly loved, his son relates that his inward peace 
was not disturbed. Passing through the baptism of death, he at¬ 
tained a spiritual poise that gave his sorrows the dignity of tragedy 
and his joys the strength of understanding. Knowledge of death 
gave a new depth and richness to his knowledge of life. He felt 
continuity of experience between life and death. In the light of 
death, he saw the truth of undying life, M-ife in its progress has 
ever and again to face death’s challenge, seeking to halt it and lay 
it low, but death always is beaten by life; always after annihilating 
death, life fulfils itself in new and dynamic forms.* Tagore did 
not look upon death with fear any more. When his grandson Nitindra 
died, he wrote : 


You seemed from afar 

Titanic in your mysterious majesty and terror. 

With palpitating heart I stood before your presence, 
Your knitted brows boded ill 
And sudden came down the blow 
With a growl and a crash. 

With bowed head I waited 
for the final fury to come 
It came. 

And I wondered, could this all be the menace ? 

With your weapon in suspense. 

You looked mighty big. 

To strike me you came down 
To where I crouched low on the ground. 



You suddenly became small * 

And if stood up. 

From thence them was only pain for me 
But no fear. 

Great you are as death itself 

Bat your victim is greater than death 1 * 

The mystery of life never ceased to fascinate Tagore. He loved 
life passionately and would never turn away from it. The pain he 
suffered, the cruelty and sordidness he witnessed, instead of causing 
a revulsion of life made him love his kind all the more. Indeed his 
profound understanding of life was the result of deeply experienced 
sorrow and lonliness. He had sought God in beauty and found Him 
in sorrow. To suffer pain is the right of man ; he is bora to it 
and reaches his aim through it For without pain and death, there 
can be neither love nor joy. 


By the ocean-side of creation 
I woke up. 

I found that the world 
was not a dream. 

In letters of blood 
I saw my own frame. 

I came to know myself 

With every hurt, with every pain. 

Truth is hard, 

I came to love that truth.... 

It never cheats one, 

A sorrowful penance in this life 
Till the very end. 

To receive the hard reward of truth 
The debt has to be paid jg full 
By the way of death. 1 * 


Tagore looked upon death as the obverse of life and as one 
with it. “The game of life consists of both life and death, as wal¬ 
king eousi|U of raising the foot and bringing it down.’ He held 
that life is evermoving and renewing itself; and death is what helps 
fo refew it. “And thus life, which is an incessant explosion of 
Updomt finds its metre in a continual foiling back in death. Every- 




toy * *we»y moment eves. If not* there ‘ wouhJHbe' amor¬ 
phous 4welt of deatideHfies etemaSy dumb and still.**' ; 

pieaished with death, and death never diet. ‘Death does not Jan* 
its. bat disease dots, because disease constantly reminds sts of health 
and yet withholds it from us.” In the progress towards pcnfecftm, 
man owing to the weakness of his flesh, has to renew his body 
and, this renewal is what we call death. Tagore in his seventy 
seventh year suddenly fell ill and suffered a total lack of conscious¬ 
ness for two days. Almost immediately after his recovery, he gave 
the following description of his experience : 


This body of mine— 

The carrier of the burden past- 
seemed to me like an exhausted cloud 
slipping off from the listless arm 
of the morning. 

I felt freed from its clasp 

in the heart of an incorporeal light 

at the farthest shore of evanasent things. 17 


And in a poem addressed to the Lord of Life (Jivan-devata), 
he expresses the wish for the renewal of the old in new forms : 

But have my days come to their end at last. 

Lord of my life, 

while my arms round thee grow limp, 
my kisses losing their truth ? 

Then break up the meeting of this languid day. 

Renew the old in me in fresh forms of delight; 
and let the wedding come once again 
in a new ceremony of life. 18 

Tagore believed in a developing continuity of life, an evolution 
both physical and spiritual pointing to higher levels of being yet 
unreached. He looked upon death as a preparation for fuller life. 
The soul has to pass through many lives before the goal is reached. 
“Thou has made me endless, such is thy pleasure. This frail Vessel 
thou emptiest again and again, and fittest again with fresh life.../* 
Death, therefore, is not man’s enemy, but rather a friend coming to 
set him free from intolerable pains, bondage and unquiet. 
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Tagore does not, however, took upon the body as* tonjfer; 
praoa of the soul from which it has to he Kberete&'-T^'/fofo 
Baft i> bemad op with nature. The human spirit is bound up with 
material organism. Contact with body, instead of befog * tafofiny 
of the purity of the soul, is just the condition necessity for de*o- 


Regarding future Hfe, Tagore held a two-fold vie# of immor¬ 
tality and rebirth : “So long as man identified himself with his fi¬ 
nite, fleeting personality, he is subject to the law of infinite progress 
and perpetual approximation—His destiny is not fulfilled. He goes 
from life to life, and death becomes only an incident in life, a 
change from one scene to another. But when the individual gives 
up his selfish nature, and completely surrenders himself to Universal 
Cite, he gains the bliss of heaven and shares life eternal. He is 
lifted above foe travail of births and deaths, and above mere succes¬ 
sion in time, to which alone death is relevant.” This idea is best 
in (me of his poems in Poems Old dnd New : * Far as I 
at the depth pf Thy immensity, I find no trace of sorrow or 
d en fo or separation. Death assumes its aspect of terror and sorrow 
its pain only when, away from Thee I turn my face to my dark 
self.” 11 


The infinite is realized by the surrender of the finite. The sur¬ 
render of the finite self is not, however, the negation of self, but 
the dedication of it. “TheSower must bring forth foe fruit....but 
when the time of fruition arrives, it sheds its exquisite petals and 
a cruel economy compels it to give its sweet perfume. For the 
flower to develop, the bud has to die, for the fririt the flower ; for 
foe seed the fruit, for the plant the seed. Life is a process of eter¬ 
nal births and deaths. Birth is death and death is forth. All pro¬ 
gress is sacrifice.*" ^ 


Tagore looked upon the soul of man xr^fimtething very great ; 
aw no end to its dignity ‘which found'ite culmination in Brah- 
uw. himself,„ “The revealment of the infinite”, says Tagore, “is 
to be seen most fully not in the starry heavens but in the soul of 
man^Any limited view of man would be as incomplete view. 

attestations of ike Divine, man is incomparable. The 
is unique, because in it God reveals Himself in a special 
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Death: A Process of Life 
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Birth is the-first spiritual mystery of the physical universe, death Is 
the second which gives its double point of perplexity to the 
mystery of birth j for life, which would otherwise be a self evi¬ 
dent factor of existence, becomes itself a mystery by virtue of 
these two which seem to be its beginning and its end, and yet 
in a thousand ways betray themselves as neither of these things, 
but rather intermediate stages in an occult processus of life.* 0 * 


Sri Auronbindo affirms that the ultimate reality, transcendent 
and indescribable, manifests itself in two terms, a Being and a Becoming * #M 
Hie Being is the fundamental Reality ; the Becoming is an effectual 
Reality. It is dynamic power and result, a creative energy and working 
out of Being, a constantly persistent yet mutable form, process, 
outcome of its immutable essence*®. He regards Matter and Spi¬ 
rit as two ends of one indivisible Reality. Matter is not inconS- 
dent ; it is veiled consciousness of the Spirit involved. The evolu¬ 
tion of matter is possible only because there has been an involution 
of the Spirit into matter. Life is present everywhere even in what 
appears to be incpnscient ; consciousngs is the very nature of Being. 
“If matter were^ not living, it could not support life ; if some de¬ 
ment of life were not present in it, matter could not; continue to exist. 
The Spirit holds all the potentialities of matter, life and mind in 
itself, and manifests itself in an evolutionary gradation. 


Life is rive eternal movement of the Conscious Force. It is 
the cosmic energy that ‘builds, maintains and destroys forms in the 
worldIt brings forms to existence. and again reduces them to 
non-existence. Life is all-pervading; all existence here Is a univer¬ 
sal life and takes form of matter. Life manifests itseff in diverse 
forms—plant, animal, and man. In matter, it appears like inani¬ 
mate fence; in man, animal and plants, it is animate. In material 
elements, life takes the submental and subconscious forms. 




^disintegration and renewal are unceasing processes of life. 
AuroUdo holds that death is not opposed to life. “Disintegration 
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Af wbstance and feoewai of substance, maintenance ^ 

change of form toe Ha constant proctosesof 
a rapid Idfeiut^Hon subservient to lab’s uoccssfor of ulwws^’ 
variation of formal experience. Ew* in the death of the body, the** ' 
is no cessation of Life. Only the material of one form of li& » 
broken up to serve as material for other forms of life,** - „ 
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Life is impelled to go on creating eternally. La all its forms, 
plant, animal and man—Life is characterized by birth, growth, de¬ 
cay and death. Life depends on matter for its continuation and 
growth. It helps life by nourishment to remain, to increase and to 
express itself. When some bodily function is impaired, life with- 
draws from it, it is not destroyed. When we say, ‘a man is dead 
we mean that the body organism has become completely unusable 
by life. “Nothing in life that is manifested perishes. It is always 
renewed. It seems to perish because that is a process of life. Death 
itself is a process of life.” 84 


Man is the epitome of evolutionary process ; in him has been 
already accomplished physical, vital and mental consciousness. His 
emergence as a self-aware being is a great fact of evolutionary life. 
However, man is not conscious of the whole range of his being. 
He does not know himself fully. He is cut off the universal cons¬ 
ciousness. He does not experience his unity with the Omnipresent 
Reality. He finds himself subject to time and death. 

Aurobindo regards the individual as a persistent reality, an 
eternal portion of the eternal spirit. He is not different from toe 
Absolute but an ingredient poise of the Absolute itself. There is 
an essential and inherent unity in them. The individual is the me¬ 
dium through which the spirit discloses its being. Behind all toe 
changes of our personality and upholding them, there is a real spi¬ 
rit, a true purusha. The spiritual purusha is the supreme spirit dwel¬ 
ling within us and is an essential condition of the discovery of the 
cosmic Self. “The human birth in this world is on its spiritual side 
a complex of two elements, a spiritual person and a soul of perso¬ 
nality j toe former is man’s eternal being, the latter is his cosmic 
and mutable being.’* 1 The individual purusha in working out his 
ccsmic relations with toe supreme Spirit assumes a body. This as¬ 
sumption of the body is what we call birth. Through it only it is 



{faMibk to have * progressive dentil • of o»«msciw» ? 
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body is a cc«waiencer the personality is, a constant fffltnaatioa, anti<sa 
...iM^-tsperttace ate instruments'* for 'his developments* psy^ 
chic being descends into the evolution of empirical self, evbh^vriflf 
it, sustains and secretly guides it from within the physical, 
and mental dements of its nature. ; 


The sou! or the psychic being is the highest representative 
of the Self in our being. It is the permanent being in Us which 
employs mind, life and body as instruments but itself remains un¬ 
affected by their operation. It is the ever pure flame of divinity in 
things. Aurobindo points out that it is the psychic being that sur¬ 
vives the death of the body and the dissolution of the vital and 
mental sheaths. So immortality in the sense of durational continuation 
of existence belongs to the psychic being. 


“When a man dies, his soul or psychic being after a time goes 
to the psychic world and takes rest there till the hour comes 
to take birth again in another body upon earth... .Once 
in its place of rest, the soul enjoys profound peace and de¬ 
light and is in a kind of luminous sleep. There it assimi¬ 
lates all the experiences of last life, that is to say, imbibes 
out of them all the substance that goes to increase and streng¬ 
then its consciousness, the sap that lends to the growth of 
the build and stature of the being. A broad planning too 
is made here, a scheme in outline of the kind of experience 
that will need for the particular growth of consciousness 
envisaged. All this, however, is not the deliberate rational process 
of the mind, it is something spontaneous, involved, aluminous 
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brooding and incubation as it were, something like the trance 
of Brahman within which the seed of creatfcpi^ about to 
Abo the human soul is 
it is a cosmos is i 
a developing fire that increases and* 3 

mnitipte experiences of an evi 
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,umA yeomb., . .The formation of the ego 
existence a self-aware entity, a subjective self, as 
peweaces jtam and suffering, duality and death and all kinds of 
distortions.** Human ego is to be overpassed hr order to enable 
sum to achieve progress, ft is inevitable condition through which 
the evolution has to pass in order to go beyond. Disharmony and 
death exist so that man may seek a radical cure for them. 


Death is not unreal, it is not brought into existence by to anti- 
divine element, ft is the operation of Truth-consciousness under .the 
conditions of material inconscience; when matter becomes living, 
it tries to control life; When it succeeds it returns to its arigtiMfl 
inconscience—that is death.** “Death is imposed on the indi vi du al 
life both by the conditions of its own existence and by its relations 
to the Ail-force which manifests itself in the universe.’*® Aurobin- 
do affirms that all life is a progressive revelation of an 
divine Power and envisages growing displacement of its characteris¬ 
tics of ignorance, incapacity and death by the emergent verities of 
knowledge, power and immortality. 


The world of man is a world of ignorance. It is mixed with 
such falsehood and error which disables him from living a full 
life. Avidya, ignorance, is the lack of self-knowledge. It comes 
into play when the individual loses contact with the true Self, the 
Divinity within. Under its influence, one perceives the particular, not 
the universal. Ignorance, however, is not absolute falsehood; it is 
rather a distortion of truth, a partial knowledge. Indeed the expe¬ 
rience of ignorance is itself a sign of awakening; it is operative in 
hiyipaw beings only. “It is as if an actor playing a part so com¬ 
pletely identifies himself with the character that he totally forgets hi* 
true self. That is effective ignorance. So long as he remember* 
his true seif which is ail the time behind the actor, he can always 
go b ac k to it But if he forgets his true self, he would not even 
t hink of going back to it Then he would be ready ignorant 

of the same nature happens to the human being when « 
he gets enclosed to ego-consciousness/ 4 * 1 y H 
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Life has a • meaning deeper than die appearance it bears. To 
be bora, to live and to drift to death along toe pathways of pleasures 
and paid, hope and grief is not the object ; mm has to wake np 
««td recognize that there is a greater power, larger reality than the 
puny self. He has to grow out of his limited personality into toe 
greater being of the Divine. 

( 

This then is the necessity and justification of Death, not a 
denial of Life, but as a process of life, death is necessary because, 
eternal chage of form is the sole immortality to which the 
finite living substance can aspire and eternal change of ex¬ 
perience the sole infinity to which the finite mind involved 
in living body can attain. This change of form cannot be 
allowed to remain merely a constant renewal of the same form- 
type such as constitutes our bodily life between birth and 
death ; for unless the form-type is changed and the experien¬ 
cing mind is thrown into new fortns, new circumstances of 
time, place and environment, the necessary variation of experience 
which the very nature of existence in Time and Space de¬ 
mands, cannot be effectuated. And it is only the process 
of Death by dissolution and by the devouring of life by 
Life, it is only the absent* of freedom, the compulsion, the 
struggle, the pain, the subjection of something that appears 
to be Not-Self which makes this necessary and salutary 
change appear terrible and undesirable to our mortal men¬ 
tality. 41 

The birth of an individual soul, in human or any other form, 
is not an isolated phenomenon. It must be continued in other 
birth and must have been preceded by other births. Aurubindo 
prefers the term ‘rebirth’ to reincarnation' because, first, it renders 
the sense of the Sanskrit term punarjanma correctly, aad second and 
more importat#& there is no definite psychic entity getting into a 
new case of flesh through rebirth. ‘ There is a metempsychosis, a re- 
msouling, a rebirth of a new psychic persorutoty as well as birth 
of a new body. Aad behind is the Persoh,the unchanging entity, 
the Master who manipulates this complex material, the Artificer of 
tots wqpdcrful artifice.’ ** To view one as such and such a perso¬ 
nality getting into a new case of flesh is to stumble about is igno- 
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this sense is the necessary meant 
tion of the soul Into ascending grades of form and 
Ail birth ska progressive seif-finding. It i& rebirth* , 
m an incomplete being in a body its ‘promise of 
Spiritual significance.’ Aurobindo sees rebirth as „„ _ 
Conclusion if the evolutionary principle is accepted Ip Nature along 
with the reality of the individual soul. “If there is an evolution of 
consciousness in an evolutionary body and a soul inhabiting the 
body, a real and conscious individual, then it is evident that It Is 
the progressive experience of that soul in Nature which tabes thp 
form of this evolution of consciousness : rebirth is self-evidently, a 
necessary part, the sole possible machinery of such an evolution. It 
is as necessary as birth itself, for without it birth should be an 
step without a sequel, the starting of a journey without its farther 
step and arrival.’"® 
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Human destiny is to exceed the present life and evolve into 
higher and divine life ; it is neither survival nor rebirth, but the 
transcendence of life and death. It is the unfoldment of the latent 
potentiality in man. “If a spiritual unfolding on earth is the hidden 
truth of our birth into Matter, if it is fundamentally an evolution of 
consciousness that has been taking place in Nature, then man as he 
is cannot be the last term of that evolution because he is too im¬ 
perfect an expression of the spirit.’ 44 He has to rise out of domi¬ 
nation of mind, life and body into the full consciousness and poss¬ 
ession of the spiritual reality within. The nature of perfection visua¬ 
lized by Aurobindo is of an integral character. It is not only the 
soul that is to gain its freedom but equally the other members of 
man’s being, his whole instrumental nature as well. Each part of 
him, not the soul alone, is divine essence. * To transcend, to exceed 
the consciousness of the body, not to be held in the body or by the 
body, to hold the body only as an instrument is a first condition 
of divine living. To transcend mind and handle it as instrument, 
to control it as a surface formation of self is a second condition. 
To be the self and spirit, not to depend on life, not to be identi¬ 
fied with it, to transcend it and control and use it as an expression 
and instrumentation of the self is a third condition. All this can 
become complete In him only when he has evolved out of the 
ignorance into the knowledge and through knowledge into the sup- 
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';'©!' the divine must inevitably tqtitfn to the. dpd^ r .ftye 
3 jwS of evolution it continual growth of divine knowledge*, strength 
' ."Jove ■ and fwrtty. Jt is growth into superraanhood or gnoekc being. 
i . As man emerged out of animal, so out of man is to emerge super¬ 
man; and in the process, ignorance, evil and death are to be trans¬ 
cended. Emancipated from ignorance and egoism, the supermini 
engages hhnseff in a supreme effort to turn the body into a medium 
of the spirit’s manifestation in matter. He enters into conscious co¬ 
operation with divine power which serectly guides the process of evo¬ 
lution. And there comes a time when the soul is consciously immor¬ 
tal, aware of itself both in its eternal immutable essence and eternal 
mutable moment : “The man who rises above the conception of 
himself as a life and a body, who does not accept the material 
and sensational touches of the world at their own value or at the 
value that the physical man attaches to them, who knows himself 
arid all as souls, learns himself to live in his soul and not m his 
body and deals with others too as souls and not as physical beings. 
For by immortality is meant not the survival of death—that is al- 
readygiven to every creature bom with a mind—but the trans¬ 
cendence of life and death.’ “ 


Mahatma Gandhi« 

!* , Death : Reminder of Duty 

' Gandhi looks upon birth and death as eternal verities; they 
as® not different states, but different aspects of the shm* thing. 
. Jfe does not see any reason to deplore death abirth 
.fyfcife he does not regard death as complete ann&fe^tm, he dis¬ 
courages too &puch curiosity about the nature of pG# mortem exis¬ 
tence. * “What would be tire plight of a^^fd -0 he asks, 

*k - it desires to • know what is .'*W» to bim 

after fifty ? . ..^bete is the need* howeve^^^pssw what is, to hap- 
! ^pen .ttfter ^path ? Is it not sufficient to i&ow that good actions 
i n*e M il, rewarded and evil actions bring forth evil fruits 7 The 
V' .acttons Is 




_ |%' soul lias left it, Man’s teal cohcirtu ■.therefore, 

'immortal though unfortunately he . 

daily wifit the vbddy.;,:, However, 1 Gandhi does not «fc ^,' 

gard the body: 4, We mast perform the duties m$ 
existence of the body. Eating, bathing, going fromplw* tb 
all these we do, thinking them to be legitimate aetb^^ 0®^ “^f 
the body)**. There is no sin in taking proper care of ©ne’e •-health, 
but it is a great sin to forsake one’s dharma for the sake of 1 -otters 
body. We should treat the body as the field in which the ntmcm 
strives and wins liberation, and take every innocent measure to pre*, 
serve it." It is to the evolution of the soul to which our f a ^* 
ties are to be devoted. All that we have to concern ourselves with 
is whether it is the a tman or the body we serve. 81 

It was the sense of duty that motivated Gandhi’s life. He taw* 

that all men are caught in the jaws of death; they have to depart 
from this world soon. “Then why stray from the path of duty 1 
Why waste time in anger and pleasure-seeking,** he asked. Jfc 
his own life, whenever there was a lapse in the performance of duty 
due to the weakness of the flesh he did not forgive himself. “For 
persons who have dedicated themselves to service, there is only one way 
to mourn death, and that is to dedicate themselves all the mat* to 
such service.’*■ This tendency can be discerned in him from Ws 
early years. His reaction to the death of his father illustrates the 
point ; he considered it a great misfortune that he was not able to 
serve his father in his last moments. He was conscience-stricken 
because he was with his wife in bed at that time. “I fol* 

ashamed and miserable.. I saw that if animal passion had not blin¬ 

ded me, I should hstve been spared the torture of separation from my 
father during his last moments. I should have been massaging 
him, and he would have died in my arms..The shame to whiai 
have referred, is this shame of my carnal desire even at the 
hour of my father’s death, which demanded wakeful service. 
a blot that I have never been able to efface or forget, and I 
always thought that, although my devotion to my parents knew no 
bounds arid I would have given up anything for it; yet it Was 
weighed and found profoundly wanting because my mind was at the 
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stone moment in the grip of lust* 4 In the face of death, Gandhi ■ 
did" not surrender to emotion, but turned from sorrow to Ids strong 
sense of duty, thereby finding relief in action. A good example of 
this is found in Gandhi’s reaction to his mother’s death. His 
mother died when he was away in England. His brother withheld 
the news till he returned to 7ndia. “The sad news was given to me.. 
My grief was even greater than over my father's death. Most of 
my cherished hopes were shattered. But, I remember that I did not 

give myself to any wild expression of grief. I could even check the 

tears, and took to life as though nothing had happened.” ** 

Gandhi felt that any metaphysical speculation on death only 
took one away from duty here on earth. In a letter to the Ashram 
children, he wrote : ’“Those who die are to be bom again and 
those who live are destined to die. Why then be glad about life 
or lament death ? Yes, there is one thing to remember. Having 
known this we should strive to discover our duty and then stick 
to it until the end.”** The same attitude pervades the letters con¬ 
tained in the Complete Works of Gandhi. As a matter of fact, we 
do not find a single letter which does not advice the mourner to 

remember his duty and find solace in it. A good example of this 

is found in Gandhi’s letter to Kemprabha Das Gupta on June 2, 
1931 : “Dharma and true shraddha consist in increasing work of 

service in the name of the departed one.So wake up, forget Ni- 

kfail’s death and try to improve your body for the cause of service." ‘ 7 
Or again in a letter to his sister : “How can I console you ? Pass 
your time in the performance of duty, looking upon it is the source 
of happiness and peace.” * 

Gandhi found his answer to the question of death in the Bhaga- 
vadgita. In it Krishna tells Arjuna to forget his sorrow and perform 
his duty. “The soul cannot be wounded by weapons ; it is up to 
us to do our duty.” The Gita says that the body is the dharmak- 
shetra ; it > is the battlefield where the eternal dual between right 
and wrong goes on. The body is capable of being turned into 
gateway of moksha or seed-bed of sin. it is, therefore, the duty of 
every seeker to take care of his body and make it an instrument of 


me 


< The fear of death is the greatest obstacle in the performance 
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of oar duties. The very idea of death frightens most ofus mddf 
oar wits and entirety paralyses our reasoning fecufcy. But acawdhsg 
to Gandhi the fear of death is uffiaatural ; there is nothing striking 1 
about death. Not a moment passes when someone is not bmp <W 
is not dead in the world. In South Africa, Gandhi was onoe beaten 
up by some assailants. As the blows started, he uttered ’He Ram' 
and lost consciousness. Considering him dead, the assailants left 
him. Recalling this incident later on, Gandhi wrote : ‘On reflec¬ 
tion, we fear death needlessly. I believe that I had not known 
such a fear for a long time. And I have grown more fearless after 
this incident. If I had not gained consciousness, I would not have 
felt the suffering that I went through later. We can thus see that 
there is suffering only as long as there is intimate union with the 
body. I become aware of suffering only when the soul’s union with 
the body was restored.” w 


Gandhi was more concerned about the way of dying than 
death itself. He found happiness in living only if God gave ‘strength 
to die willingly and gladly while suffering innumerable hardships 
and tyrannies. “There is no salvation in death”, he said, ‘ there 
is salvation in death when dying willingly, when dying gladly.* 
Death can be the utmost assertion of our individuality. It was in 
this sense, for example, that the thought of the Jews ; if they were 
to die, he believed, it was better to go asserting their individualities 
in non-violent resistance than allowing themselves to be taken to the 
slaughter like cattle. “For if, at the beginning of their persecution, 
the Jews of Germany and Austria had resisted with sufficient drama 
they might not have survived—they did not survive in any case— 
but they would have made the world less ready to find excuses for 
Hitler and might have started a well of sympathy, a beginning of 
resistance among German people. It is just conceivable, moreover, 
that such tactics might have obliged the Nazis to let more Jews 
out of Germany and that lives would have been saved.”* 1 

The idea of perishing for a cause, for other men occurs fre¬ 
quently in the writings of Gandhi. He had always held that satya- 
graha implies the willingness to accept not only suffering but also 
death for the sake of a principle. “Just as one must learn the art 
of killing in the training for violence, so one must learn the art of 
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. 'Vfrmi in *ke f saw^g for noa-viokace.” Gandlu sought Vtfa p#' 1 
among disorders; he bad shown his wi limpness to die ; “He -wa* 
only 27 when he was nearly lyndhed in the streets of Dothan ? 
eleven yeans later he was belaboured in Johannesburg by a ragged 
compatriot ; in 1934 a bomb narrowly missed him while he was 
on his way to Poona Municipal Hall. Several of his fasts brought 
4 him to the verge of collapse ; in at least two of them his survival 
1 seemed a miracle. As a soldier of non-violence, he had probably 
run more hazards than many a general had done on a battlefield.’ 
In Gandhi’s spiritual and political realms, death was a weapon ; 
he wielded, tremendous power in his fasts and swayed a sub-conti¬ 
nent by holding his life balanced on a fingertip as it were. And he 
succeeded ^ because he was so sincerely and obviously intent upon 
death if he foiled to convert the opponent 

Gandhi used to say, half-senously and half-humorously, that 
he aspired to live for 125 years. He was, however, so unhappy at 
the communal riots and large-scale killings during, and after partition 
of the country that he repeated again and again that he did not 
want to be ‘a living witness of fratricidal strife.’ And during his 
final days in Delhi, where he held his last great fast to bring the Hindu 
and Muslim communities of the capital together, he succeeded where 
the police had failed. However, his efforts to protect the minority 
communities and end the massacres increased the enmity of the 
fanatical. 

t On January 30, 1948, at the hour before the nightfall, Gandhi, 
walking to his meeting, was shot by a fellow Hindu, and died cal¬ 
ling the name of Rama. He died without anger and without fear,' 
in the act of service, with a smile on his face and the name of God 
on his lips. la his death, the non-violence for which he stood won 
a real victory, and life gained a deeper meaning. 

Dr. & Radfaakrisfaaan 4 * < i, 

+ et 

? 

Death : Awakening into a New Life 

Radhakrishnan surveys the difierenf."Biikfis of Indian thought 
in his^xtomunestal two-volume study, Mk#., Philosophy (Allen and 
own philosophical views am discussed in his well- 
■dn idealist View of Life (Allen and Unwin), Eastern 
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ef4«ta£ra pfSafflkaracharya, he is not slow ,1a poinlmg 'ont-ihe 
— pf ^ traditional understanding of the Admit*, • ’1 


Radhakriahnan holds that a man is a ‘compound Of self which 
is immortal, and body which is mortal . M Of these two aspects, 
one makes for fmitencss and involvement in nature, and the other 


makes for transcendence of such involvement ; the one sees main' as 
a tissue of evanescent changes, and the other as a spiritual entity, 
birthless and deathless. One is the empirical self and the other the 
essential self. In ignorance, the former is mistaken for the real sett. 
The essential self conditioned by body, sense-organs, mind and intel¬ 
ligence is jiva, the individual self ; it is a knot of intelligence and 
non-intelligence. It is subject to finitude and limitations. 


“We cannot attribute substantiality or simplicity to individual 
ego. It is not an atomic unit, but a very complex structure. 
It is the systematic unity of conscious experience of a parti¬ 
cular centre, which is itself defined _or determined at the 
outset by bodily organism and other conditions. The body, 
the senses, etc., enter into its experience ami introduce a sort 
of unity and continuity into it. The consciousness linked 
up with the organism is a purely finite one, which includes 
bodily states as part of the content of consciousness. As 
the body is built up gradually, so also is its conscious expe¬ 
rience. The finite self is not the ultimate cause of its own 
consciousness. The ego is the felt unity of the empirical 
consciousness, which is evolving in time.** 


The self of man is essentially independent of his physical body. 
The entire psycho-physical organism, slowly reveals itself to human 
consciousness as an instrument of the self. Body serves as the 
locus of consciousness of the physical world. It is produced out of the 
five elements of fire, water, earth, air, and ether, the evolutes of 
prakrti. Prakrti is the principle of matter; it has three strand* 
(gunas) which by appearing in different proportions produce the 
variety of actual existence. The entire world of outer nature inclu¬ 
ding the body, mind and ego belongs to the category of the change¬ 
ful It is conditioned by time and subject to causality. It is affee- 
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'ted by the ‘sixfold waves of change namely, birth, growth, trans¬ 
formation, decay, destruction and death. At the death of an indi¬ 
vidual, only the physical body is dissolved into the respective elements 
out of which ft is produced. Death destroys only the physical body. 

The term ‘body’, however includes not only the gross physical 

body (sthijk sarira), but also subtle body (sukshma sarira) which 

constitutes the entire inner world of thoughts and feelings, memory 
and impressions, and the causal body (karana sarira), which persists 
m the condition of deep sleep. In human experience, the three bodies 
manifest themselves in waking, dream and dreamless sleep respec¬ 

tively. The subtle body which is the core of man’s personality sur¬ 
vives physical death, and is subject to the laws of karma and rein¬ 
carnation. The jiva persists in other forms and conditions of exis¬ 
tence to gain experience and knowledge, and achieve fulfilment. 

When the physical body is annihilated, there is left behind a 
seed which brings forth new organism according to its 

kind.. .The soul is independent of the body, and its identity 
makes possible recollection, etc. Though our bodies may be 
shattered to dust, still there is something in us which sur¬ 
vives ; and it is this which determines our future life. The 
knowledge which we have gamed, the character which we have 
formed will pursue us into other lives. The moral and the 
pious rise, while the immoral and the impious sink in the 
scale. The nature of the future life depends on the moral 
quality, of the past life.** 

Radhakrishnan believes that each individual soul rises higher 
in the process of evolution, passing through various births and re¬ 
births, always reaping the results of its actions, being governed by 
the law of karma. ‘AH acts produce their effects which are recor¬ 
ded both in the organism and the environment. Their physical 
effects may be short-lived but their moral effects ( samskdra ) are 
worked into the character of the self. Every single thought, word 
into the living chain of causes which makes us 
“Individuality is due to karma. Our present was 
by our past and our future will be determined by our 
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lt» entire 'world of sense-perception including, tire ego f»H« 
within the field of time and network of cause and effect relation; 
it belong# to the category of the relative. It is the sphere of tnSjm ' , 
It is the sphere of death. There is no changeless centre of rniroor- ' 
tal nucleus in these pretenders to selfhood.’ ‘Illness and death 
come, if not today then tomorrow, to ourselves and those whom we 
love, and nothing remains of all we love on earth but dust and 
ashes. Nothing on earth can offer a sure foothold for the soul 
of man.”* 


Avidya (ignorance) is the cause of man’s egoism and alienation 
it is the ‘innate obscuration of knowledge.’ It is involved in the 
very roots of human existence. It is another name for finitude. 
It is the basis of selfish activity, conceit, and strife as well as the 
source of man’s suffering and anxieties. It cannot be demonstrated 
by reasoning, since reasoning itself can never stand apart from igno¬ 
rance. Under its influence, man clings to his individuality and the 
phenomenon round him and imagines that his very existence is threa¬ 
tened. 


Firstly, he thinks and imagines an uncertain future which rouses 
his hopes and fears. The rest of nature goes on in absolute 
tranquillity. But man becomes aware of the inevitability 
of death. He worries himself about ways and means by 
which he can overcome death and gain life eternal. His 
cry is, who shall save me from the death of this body ? 
Though he is born of the cosmic process he finds himself 
at enmity with it. Nature, which is his parent, is imagined 
to be a threat to his existence. An overmastering fear thwarts 
his life, distorts his reason, and strangles his unpulse. Se¬ 
condly, man’s naive at oneness with the living universe, his 
essential innocence or sense of fellow-feeling is lost. He 
does not submit willingly to a rational orgnization of society. 
He puts his individual preference above, racial welfare. 
He looks upon himself as something lonely, final and abso¬ 
lute, and every man as his potential enemy. He becomes 
an acquisitive soul, adopting a defensive attitude against so¬ 
ciety. Thirdly , the knowledge of death and the knowledge of 
isolation breed inner division. Man falls into fragmentariness. He 
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htecmm A divided, rite® befog tormented by doubt, tear and 
safaris*. His Meatity splits, his nucleus collapses, bh naivete 
perishes, Be is no more A free soul He seeks for sup¬ 
port outside to escape from freezing fear and isolation. He 
clings to nature, to his neighbors; to anything. Frightened 
of life, he huddles together, with others. 4 * 


So long as the self is under the influence of avidya, it cannot find 
fulfilment; at best it is only a question of indefinite progress in 
time and not of final attainment. 


Regarding the nature of life after death, Radhakrishnan holds 
that it cannot be completely different from the present one. Death 
cannot profoundly alter the life of the seif. ‘If the self wakes up 
after dreamless sleep and feels its continuity with the self that went 
to deep, death need not mean discontinuity’. Death does not mean 
any essential change in the nature of the ir.dividual self. It is part 
of a continually recurring rytfun of nature, making a crisis in the 
history of the individual. 


The future life is not one of deathless existence but ‘a process 
marked by periodic mortality of the body’. So long as self is growing, 
periodic death also is a fact. “The process of gradual improvement 
must go on after the death of our present bodies and it is reaso¬ 
nable to assume that this life is followed by others like it, each 
separate from its predecessor and successor by death and rebirth.. 
whatever we may think of the compatibiiity of death with absolute 
perfection it is certainly compatible with absolute imperfection. Life 
after death is continuous with our present existence.’’ 70 

Radhakrishnan dismisses the theory of personal immortality as 
a product of confused thinking. “Supposing we are allowed the 
choice, which grade of one’s earthly existence is to be perpetuated, 
the body as it was at the dying moment or in the prime of life 
or the body at birth. We do not want endless youth or endless 
age. Whatever it be, if it is endlessly continued, we will be sick 
unto death.” 71 He also discards ‘conditional immortality’ as it con¬ 
fuses immortality with survival. He holds that not only saints but 
s inngqp g te 0 Survive. The law of Karma demands survival. Besides 
evefjfrindiyfdual soul is of infinite value, and even the sinner will 

fie ultimately saved. Similarly, the theory of a ‘soul without apart 

, 
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ta* wflb ft fixture* docs not commend Itself to IU# 0 kridm«ft* : V: 
the wid hag a beginning, it must have aa aid. **it i» difffattft <o 
admit that a being which begins to exist at a certain time is 
tal in fixture like a string with only one end.” 74 


According to Radfaakrishnan, the ‘hypothesis* of rebirth is A 
reasonable one. The subtle body survives physical death and manu¬ 
factures new physical bodies for itself; the impelling force is provided by 
the actions it had done and the knowledge it had gained in pre¬ 
vious life. It assumes the body necessary for its efficiency at its 
next birth by attracting physical elements to itself. “Rebirth is only 
renewal of the instrument through which the self works. The self 
is not at each birth a new entity but a continuing process. A transi¬ 
tion is conceived from one situation to another at physical death.. 
There is such a thing as psychic gravitation by which souls find their 
level, i.e., their proper environment." 74 


Rebirth is a movement with a meaning ; it is genuine growth 
into personality and character : “It recognizes that the values won 
and character achieved are conserved as mind and purpose which 
accompany us even through death. The future depends on what 
we make of this plastic raw material which receives determination 
by our free choice. Until one attains liberation, one is under the 
pull of the body and the sense organs, and it is this pull that gravi¬ 
tates the soul to new physical formations to ‘work out its own 
karma." 


The mortal man becomes immortal by realizing his infinite, 
eternal dimension. He is liberated from death. “At the spiritual 
level, the individual becomes aware of the substance of spirit, not as 
an object of intellectual cognition but as an awareness in which the 
subject becomes its own object, in which the timeless and spaceless 
is aware of itself as the basis and reality of all experience... .The 
awakened man draws back from his mind, life and body and all 
else that is not true being and knows himself to be one with the 
eternal spirit which is the soul of all phenomenon.” 74 

Salvation is different from survival, liberation ( Moksa) from 
rebirth ( samsara) : it is the reality of life eternal or release from re¬ 
birth. It is a supreme status Qf being in which the individual knows 
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to 1 »HW®«fcior to time, hitto and death. T* seek tor . .-_ i 
tioa from toe wheel* of births and deaths is nothing mow -tow- 
awakening to toe spiritual level from toe merely ethical. It is a new-, 
dimension altogether, dealing with things eternal. Regarding toe 


question whether the self loses or retains its individuality in toe state 
of freedom, Radhakrishnan observes : "... .While toe released send at¬ 
tains at the very moment of release a universality of spirit, it yet 
retains its individual quality as a centre of action as long as the 
cosmic process continues....The freed soul, so long as toe cosmic 
process continues, participates in it and returns to embodied exis¬ 
tence not for its own sake but for the sake of the whole. He has 


the feelings on kinship with all ( sarvatmabhava ). He identifies him¬ 
self with the universal movement and follows its course.” 7 * 


VI 


Ceadasioa ; 

The phenomenon of death continues to exercise the minds of 
modem Hindu thinkers deeply. Their solutions, however, revolve 
around the traditional Hindu doctrines. They "reinterpret these doc¬ 
trines and extend their meaning and sometimes draw new impli¬ 
cations from them. They are one in holding that death is not the 
end of life. Life is one continuous, never-ending process, death is a 
passing phenomenon which every soul goes through to gain experience 
for its further evolution. Death comes as a necessary drop-scene 
between two births. It is a drop-scene in as much as the activities 
go on behind the curtain. And the individual sOul travels from life 
to life assimilating diverse experiences. Birth and death are doors 
of entry and exit on toe stage of this world. 


There is death for the physical body which is a compound of 
five elements. It does not end personality and self-consciousness. 
Death is separation of the soul from the physical body ; it becomes 
a starting posit of a new life with fresh opportunities. It opens the 
door fosdMgfter forms of life ; it is a gateway to fuller life. 

. a TlfPlaHvidnal soul builds various bodies to display its acti- 
fjwltie* and gam experiences from toe world. Body is an instrument 
Ip ell sensual enjoyments. Therefore, man is intensely attached to 
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has to take birth t4 etyoy the fbuSt bP ia»j»ctit«a. 
So he is caught up is the whirlpool of birth and death. Bbdy § 
the result of karma the good and bad actions. Therefore, smtsSm 
or phenomenal existence 1$ without beginning and end. :- < 


The process of traasmigretioa continues till the individual is 
purged of all impurities and acquires a true knowledge of the Im¬ 
perishable. The purpose of transmigration is, therefore, betterment 
of the individual. The individual soul can never grow without death* 
Rebirth gives ample opportunities for man's rectification, growth and 
gradual evolution. 


The root cause of egoism is ignorance. By destroying igno¬ 
rance through knowledge of the Imperishable, it is possible to annihi¬ 
late egoism. If one frees himself from likes and dislikes and does 
not do any actions with a selfish motive, one can free oneself from 
Karma. He who realizes the eternal soul which is infinite and un¬ 
changing frees himself from the jaws of death. 


Foot Notes : 

1. Swaray Vivekanand, Complete Works, Vol. IL, Part IL Advaita Ashxama, 
Calcutta P. 226 

Z Rabindranath Tagore was born in Bengal m an extraordinary educated 
and cultured family. Although he had very little of formal schooling, 
he grew UP into an unusually well-educated youth. He read Hindu 
scriptures and Indian classics along with Vtdshmva poets and Bengali 
literature. He also read western literature and philosophy. He deve¬ 
loped a passion for romantic poets. 

With the publication of his Frobhat Sartgii, Tagore emerged as a major 
poet. Tagore’s genius oversowed in every literary medium—poetry, drama, 
short story, and essay ; a succession of poetical, master-pieces culmina¬ 
ted in the Nobel Prize award, and the author’s world-wide fame. He 
formed the Visbvabharati university at Shantmiketan, He travelled and 
lectured widely. t 

3. &. Tagore, GttanjaU, MacMillan and Co. Ltd*, London, 1913* P*87. 

4> Ibid., p. 65 , 
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39, Aurobindo Gho#o mi bora in 1*72 in West Bengal. Hi* "'1mm* aetft * 
Urn to England .for schooling when he wat bandy seven. He.;t*»a in* 
t redu ced to westers literature and Bible early in bit life. He,, etudied 
«t St. Paul’* London, and King's College, Cambridge, On W* return 
to India in 1893, be joined the Baroda State Service ; and started an 
intensive study of ancient Indian literature, philosophy and religion. 
He also took an active part in tbe struggle for National freedom, and 
was arrested in 1908. During his incarceration in the Alfottr Jail, he 
had a profound spiritual experience. He decided to immerse himself 
in Yoga to be able to broadcast *the eternal message' of India, He 
started an ashram in Pondicherry where he lived the rest of his life. 
The ashram continues to. attract philosophers and seekers from all 
over tbe world. 

30. (a) Sri Aurobindo, The Life Divine, Vol. IL Part n Arya Publishing House 
Calcutta, (1940) P. 683. 

(b) The Life Divine, Vol. II. Part IL P. 556. 
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v : He fallowed. with great interest the religious and ethical movements of 
the Mgr* lie studied Rtakin, Thoreas, and Tosltoy. He studied the 
. various Wligioas—Joinisra, Islam, Christianity, and Buddhism. It was 
from Hinduism that he derived the maximnm spiritual satisfaction. 


Qa his return from South Africa, he assumed the leadership of the 
movement /or national independence. He attempted to establish Hindu— 
Muslim unity and to improve the conditions of the backward classes 
in general, and the ‘untouchables’ in particular. India became indepen¬ 
dent in 1947 ; but the country was partitioned. A fanatic Hindu 
aasasinated Gandhi, who was trying to quench the flames of religious 
hatted. 
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The Power of Faith 


‘ Faith' and 'belief' arc generally considered to be synonyms and 
are indiscriminately used to denote the acceptance of any idea or 
set of ideas about the existence of an object or a being or the 
validity of a law or a system without an adequate rational or empi¬ 
rical evidence. But, when used as religious terms faith' and ‘ belief' 
must be distinguished from each other. ‘ Belief' is a mere intelle¬ 
ctual assent to something whether or not it exercises any appre¬ 
ciable influence on the practical life of the believer, while faith' 
implies a profound conviction permeating man’s entire being and 
moulding his thought and action in every held of life. For ins¬ 
tance, the fundamental belief of the followers of almost all reli¬ 
gions is that there exists a ‘Supreme Being’ who is beyond time and 
apace and incomprehensible to human intellect, whose natural laws 
govern all creation and whose moral laws are binding on all human 
beings. But not all of them act up to their belief. When belief, 
however, transforms itself into an impelling force and guides the 
lives and actions of the believer it becomes faith.'. The more 
deeply a man is influenced by a belief, the greater is the measure 
of his 'faith'. 

Although the gap between faith' and ‘belief\ existed 
more or less in every period of history, it is much more pro¬ 
nounced in the modern age. It would not be correct to say that 
in the present age people do not believe in God. No doubt 
there are many, specially in what are called ‘advanced countries’, 
who have lost their faith in God though they still profess to believe 
in eternal moral values, in humanism, or in the dialectical phi¬ 
losophy of history. There are many more who do not believe in 
anything at all—neither in any religion nor in a code of Conduct 
or system of philosophy. Nevertheless, a majority of the people 
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4 ;iW lack of faith » deariy discernible in most of tfa^^s^r 
countries which still believe in rdigroo. Barring a small 8octkm,«$y 
atheists at agnostics, most of the people of Western and Southern Europe 
are members of various sects of Christianity and believe in hi fundamental, 
principles. But their belief does not have the vigour and vitagty 
of 'faith' which could stem the tide of spiritual vacuity and moral 
permissiveness which threatens to engulf the entire human society. 
Even in those Eastern countries where almost all people profess 
to believe in one religion or the other, their hearts seem &> be 
devoid of warmth of 'faith'. But here the loss of a true faitb ha* 
resulted from an obscurantism, superstition, and inertia rathe? than’ 
from intellectual doubt or moral indifference, while believers in the 
West admit that their loss of faith has reduced their belief to a body 
without soul. Their Eastern counterparts claim to be imbued with 
faith. But, if in the light of the definition given above, faith is 
something that permeates the entire life of a human being and 
reflects itself in all his actions, this claim can hardly be admitted 
by objective observers. 

Now the question arises why the people of the East and West 
have, by and large, lost the invaluble faculty of 'fedth'h 

To answer this question properly, we have to consider how 
faith is born in the mind of man. The fountain-head of faith is 
the mystic vision which came to some great seers at various rimes in 
various parts of the world. This vision consisted in their soring as 
it were with their own eyes the effulgence of the Absolute, rite Crea¬ 
tor and Preserver, whose natural and moral laws operate in the world. 
This mystic experience invests the great seer with a Qmbsm which 
enables ban to attract countless human beings towards him to kindle 
in thrir, hearts the light of faith mid infuse into their lives the apjast of 


revelatioo. laws reiatiog to the moral and social life, but 
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& .regime of devotion and prayer so that the believers may foe .a time, 4 
free their minds from all. the. woes and worries of their earthly life; 
add give themselves over to contemplation of the greatness of God and 
of H* boundless grace and bounty to man. 

This complex of faith and belief, moral norms and attitudes, 
meditation and prayer, is what we call 'religion', while its initiator 
is called a prophet, hi every religious tradition there have been 
many men of piety and righteousness who directly experience some- 
thiag of what the founder of religion had passed through. The 
faith thus regenerated serves as vicarious spiritual experience For 
others and revives the faith not only of their co-religionists but 
also of those belonging to other religious traditions. This is due 
to the fact that faith is an indefinite state of mind while beliefs, 
are its -definite forms. Faith is essentially the same in all religions 
but its intellectual forms in different traditions differ from one 
another. Thus people having various beliefs can derive inspiration 
from a true man of faith belonging to a religious tradition different 
from theirs, which renews their faith in their own religion. 

If, keeping in view the foregoing remark, we look back at the 
religious and intellectual history of the peoples of the East and the 
West, we may be able to find out the causes which led to their loss 
of faith. 


For the people of West, the foundation of the religious crisis 
was, in fact, laid between the sixteenth and the seventeenth century 
when, the intellectual heritage of Greeks which came to them 
after the fall of Constantinople to the Turks, thought about the 
Renaissance or rebirth of secular learning and the spiritual ex¬ 
perience of Martin Luther heralded the reformation which rPritalised 
their’ firith in Christianity, The following centuries weremarked by 
a tussle that went on in those days between ‘knowledge* and ‘faith’, 
and it was difficult to say which of the two would emerge as a 
dominant, factor in the shaping of the modem' Western civilisation. 
The conflict *Was eventually resolved and religious belief was mat 
mto' 4 intellectual moulds.' Apparently, the intellectual concept of re- 
hgfem was easily brought into harmony with the secular humanism 
fflfeerited from the Greeks, There was so ddfrcuKy hi accepting 
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Mge of enlightenment whm 
tteaal firings Hke meditation end 
divine grace had no, meaning for the human sitefiect 
vwe gradually given up. But as we have said above, 
rect spiritual experience, these are the very things which 
believer in keeping his faith alive. Without .prayer to and qpm- 
mnnion with God the spirings of faith seem to have dried up. However, 
the Western mind managed to find solace and satisfaction in. '$& 
rational religion for quite a long time. But today when the..‘«dr 
van cement of science has led to phenomenal industrial pragma, 
which provides mankind with ever-increasing luxuries of life, and 
rising tide of lust for pleasure tends to sweep away the moral and 
human values of life; when the struggle for wealth and (rawer 
threatens the world with total annihilation of a nuclear war,.the 
best minds of the west are realising that a mere rational belief k 
religion and moral values cannot withstand the forces of physical 
and spiritual destruction. 



As for the Eastern people, the factors which have caused their 
loss of faith are entirely different. They have, by and large, stuck 
to the forms of devotion and prayer which were meant to keep 
their faith alive but have lost the true spirit of religious practice 
and thus defeated its purpose. They regarded devotional ritual and 
prayer not as a means but as an end in itself and attacked more 
importance to its qualitative rather than qualitative aspects. How 
far these devotional exercises helped in self-purification and realisa¬ 
tion of the ultimate truth was not for them the measure of their 
spiritual worth. Their only concern was how much “ThawSb” (merit) 
was to be earned by performing these acts of devotion as 
if merit were like money deposited in a bank of which a precise 
account could be maintained. Similarly, they were sadly mistaken 
with regard to receiving spiritual favours from great religious leaders 
and holy men. They believed that by virtue of these favours salva¬ 
tion could be achieved without personal endeavours. Besides, reli¬ 
gious bigotry led them to believe that spiritual inspiration could 
only be received from those who had the same religious beliefs as 
themselves. They were quite ignorant of the feet that true faith 
in God is a transmissible power which like an electric current could 
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Ow such opportunity offers itself this year, end we should hasten 
to tala it, India Mid many other countries of the world would fee 
celebrating the 500th birthday of Nanak, the great Gura and the first 
Centenary of the birth of another great spiritual leader Mahatma Gandhi, 
Whose voioe with its message of Love and Truth is still ringing in our ears. 
All people of the East ■ and the West, irrespective of their creed or 
community, who have even a spark of the heligious fire in them 
are being invited on this occasion to study thoroughly in all sin- 
oereity and humility the precept and practice of, these great men so 
that they might he able to renew and revitalise their own faith 
and belief. 

’ 

Guru Nanak was born in April, 1469, in a poor Hindu family 
h| the Talaundi village of Punjab to the south-west of Lahore, 

now known as Nankana Sahib. In his early years which, in most 
eawsS, are years of wordly pursuits and pleasures, he was blessed 
with the wealth of Divine Love. He is said to have travelled on 
foot for years in quest of Troth in India and abroad, visiting Af¬ 
ghanistan, Persia, Iraq, Hijaz and the holy Mecca. In. devotional 
song and poetry he laid bare his heart and communicated to others 
the truth that was in him. Towards the fag-end of his life he 
stayed for some years in his hometown of Kartarpur in the Punjab, - 
pnd passed away at the age of seventy. 


' ; An interesting story is related about the death of Guxplishak. 
K dhow* the extent to which both Hindus and MnsKaMgg j^|. in- 
fiteentod by his eddying teachings and his noble examph^|^|pfirom 
hlS 1 ' own disciples who came to be called Sikhs te tarJM y^fe'^said 
Shaft after his death there was a dispute between Mus¬ 

lims at to which of the two communities has J^H^^to perform 
his la*t5£fe*. the Hindus claimed him -to'be ^^fe lu, whde the 
Muslims insisted that he was a Muslim; At lo#W **s decided that 
both the pKrties dtould lay their respective offerings of flowers on 
gtefcody. '••the one whose flowers remained Await for r foe#*--**■>« 




Hie account of Guru Nanak's life tod teaching has dome 
os through the mediation of history and tradition. But, about 
great soul, Gandhi, whose 100th birthday is being celebrated 
year most of us have immediate personal knowledge as we 
direct experience of the Charismatic influence he exercised over 
the minds of the people of India irrespective of caste or commn- < 
nity. He infused into the dejected and drooping hearts of his 
patriots a spirit of hope mid courage which stimd diem to flip' 
against the British Empire—so mighty and powerful at that tinm~ 4 md 
to win after a non-violent struggle of one third of a century the 
long-cherished freedom for their country. Moreover, he fauylrat l the 
weaker and oppressed sections of Indian soiety, the peasants end 
labourers, and specially the so-called lower castes with a sense of 
self-respect and self-reliance and urged upon the capitalists and in- 
dustrialsts to honour the rights of the working classes ami to give 
them their share. Throughout his life he fought against religious, 
regional and racial bias and linguistic chauvinism. Time and again he 
courted sufferings to protect the rights of minorities till he ultimtety 
gave up his life for them. 


In rememberance of these two great leaders, seminars and 
conferences are being held in India and abroad with great enthusi¬ 
asm. People belonging to all races and religions are, participating 
in these assemblies to pay their tribute of love and honour to the 
departed souls. No doubt, this formal homage has a value 
of its own; but obviously we cannot gain much either spiritually 
or morally from these ceremonial functions. The need of the time 
is that to make most of this historic opportunity, the scholars and 
men of learning all over the world, who are interested in the higher 
values of hfe, should undertake a thorough and >^carcSUl afiuly of 
the: teachings of the two great religious leaders. And r whet4«: Or 
notwthay agree With all. their vdew^'-they-^duid^ toasted*#** ins¬ 
piration from their staunch faith in One God aud M ^'<mate of 



morality r , He lea* prescribed for mankind. This wiM enable foe» to 
nap a*d re-invigorate their own faith and belief and give them 
the strength to stem foe foie of scepticism and unbelief that threa¬ 
tens to sweep foe whole modern world.* 

r 

' (Translation from Urdu by : Ants Ahmad /Ml) 



*Tlh article was originally published as J&tfitoriai in our Urdu journal 
■hkar&jav, Asr-e.~Jadeed, April, IMP, oa Hu occasion of the 500th 
birthday of Guru Nttnak and the 100th birthday of Mahatma 
nMwn»i_ /y. ' 
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Rationalism and Muslim Law 


Muslim jurisprudence as followed today by most of the Muslims 
of this sub-continent who are Hanafl Sunnis is epitomised by one 
word Baghdad, 

I. Baghdad 

From 750 to 1258 Baghdad was the seat of the Caliphate ami 
metropolis of a great empire. It was hub of trade routes fanning 
out to China, India and Central Asia as well as to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Spain and Africa. Its jurists had before them the treasures 
of Greek philosophy and the codes of Roman Law. Its judges 
had to arbitrate disputes of merchants from distant cities and to 
reconcile the customs and traditions of many peoples. Its jurispru¬ 
dence had to comprehend relationships and transactions of every 
description then known to man. 

It was at Baghdad that the jurisprudence of the great Imam 
Abu Hariifa (699-767) was canonised. It was at Baghdad that Abu 
Hanlfa’s famous pupil Abu Yusuf (d. 798) presided as Chief Justice 
during the Caliphate of the fabled Haroon ai-Rashld. It was at Baghdad 
that the rationalist Mu'tazila philosophy was established. It was at 
Baghdad that the dogmatists engaged the rationalist Mu l tazilas in a 
polemic during which, first the rationalists and later the dogmatists 
gained the upper hand mid each persecuted the other with the help 
of the State. Dogmatism at Baghdad was represented in the field 
of law by Ibn Hanbal and in the field of theology, by ed-AsHttHt, 

The Mrtazila 

Although the Hanbalite School of law still survives is Saudi 
Arabia, few today remember the Muttazila and even fewer could 
state the tenets of their belief. And yet, in the most stirring days 
of enlightenment at Baghdad, during the reign of three caliphs: tire 
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*ozSa> The Mu'taziias were rationalists. They put reason Wh par 
wi& wwtotwof as the source of faith. They called themselves “ahlul 
tofruwr-MwnMtT (Followers of justice and monotheism) Their im¬ 
pact was liberating and revolutionary on science and enquiry and 
„' also on jurisprudence. If was Mwtazih philosophy that informed 
the great names of the Muslim Enlightenment. ’ 1 * 


An important tenet of the Mu'tazila creed was that God TO ttl rt 
not be seen by human sight and that mention in religious scriptures 
and traditions of encounters between God and men, including 
Muhammad and other prophets were allegorical only. This 1 tenet 
established the right of every individual, according to his » % *** fa 
interpret God’s writ. Another Mu'tazila tenet was 1 t hat the Qur'an 
• was created at the time when it was revealed to and uttered by the 
Prophet Mohammad, and was not, as the dogmatists proclaimed, 
pre-existing from Eternity, coeval with God. 


the thrust of these controversies on the growth of the law 
is manifest. Since the Muslim law holds the Qur'an, the highest 
source of legislation, the conservative dogma about its origin and text 
"coold not but have a stifling effect on rational juristic development. 

: .. to 827 the Caliph al-kamm, advised by the Mu'tazilite Judge Duwad, 
. towed b*s famous edict establishing tire Mu'tazila doctrine of Khalq-ul- 
of the Qur’an), This rejected the dogma that the Qur'an 
«• atajpieient form and in its Arabic,text, is |he identical transcript of. ap 
. etsroal cetostial original. As already mentioned the Mdkizila on the 
contrary Mfertod that the Qur’an was mealed. After this edigt every judge 

mu MniuMfl An noth f A miluuw<L& at. ^ J _ .a • . <* , * . 


on oath to subscribe to the doctrine of ; /vnmq-m- 
u» who refused to do so were punched, litis doctrine 
7^’an remained the State creed under Mamba'S two 
the third, eLMutawakkifm,%4& dtotstabliihed.it and 
opptotog vtor. j| wus;jtov the taj* 
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, <&«.. feature.©! dogmatic creed - that wiped to ^UKRftVitt *' 
adherent» was its* seeming promise of independeocear - 1 

the lawlessness and despotism' of autocratic rulers. It seemc& fetes 
how, easier to resist temporal-power behind a defence of legal and 
constitutional' principles of divine- origin and- immutable character. 


He weikifess'of siiCh safeguard's is ilhitfiateft m fhV lift' d? 
al-Mutawakkil. The orthodox historian Abul Fidff desktfti&t 
tawakkil as one “of the most excellent Caliphs, for he foi^Sa*' 
men to believe that the Qur’in was created.” On this rehWtfg of 
Abul Fida’s, Dozy after detailing some of the acts of barbarity ahdf 
itlgratritude committed by al-Mutawakkil sarcastically comments; 
“fife was orthodox; what matter if he was a drunkard, a perfidious 
scirandfol, a monster of cruetly ?”* Blind faith would seem virtue^ 
feeblest crutch. 


It is interesting that in the field of family law the Mu'tazila 
upheld strict morioganiy. They further held that falaq by the hus¬ 
band was not valid without judicial sanction.*' On both! of these 
points they relied upon their interpretation of texts of the Qur'an,' 
The dispute between the Mu'tazila and the conservative Ash'arites 
occupied the centre of the stage at Baghdad for the ensuing cen- 
turifcs; If was the most mOmentous argument in the ahhalS of Islabf 
in fundamental importance it far transcended the mdch-bfoifed 
succession dispute between Shi’as and Suhrits. It had profound' 
on the development of Muslim jurisprudence. During most of the 
later period the M’utazila were the group at odds- with the Establish* 
ment. They suffered the anathema of the orthodox and persecution 
at the hands of ignorant and oppressive rulers. In the early days 
Shi'as and Smuts were both found among the Mu’tazila. 


Su p pre ss ion of Books ; 

The standard-bearers of the European Enlightenment, some 
centuries later, also suffered persecution from Church and State, 
but they had one inestimable weapon that the Mu’tazila ladcafl. 
That was the printing press, with movable Type first set up in' 143$ 
at ' Mainz m Germany by Gutenberg. Within 75 years, by 15Q0 
A.D., the number of incunabula!, printed books numbered 2d milfibii 
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..in -.i&ttope dope Whore papulation w*« then only . Kto^g 
ofaSfly iffifandeA Such a flood of literatus could fatfsBeTi 
t§' anybody and fipeedom of fee press was file inevitable cooseiprenee 
wife afi Its impHoatioas -fa fee intellectual field. On fee other 
hand fee Mtftaztia works, written fa Arabic, Persian andofeer scripts 
unfa laboriously transcribed by hand. It was feus easy far Authority 
to suppress fen few copies feat existed. Vying wife fee orthodox 
inquisitors 1 at Baghdad, fa 1029 A.D. Saltan Mahmud of Ohazntn 
(Whose deparadations are not unknown fa India) captured Rayy and 
after deponing fee city and deposing its prince, banished fee 
Mu’tazilites and, what is most important, “burned their books, to¬ 
gether with fee books of the philosophers and astronomers.”* fa 
Baghdid the orthodox Ash'arites, backed by State power, consigned 
to fee flames many precious books of Mu'tazilite jurists and writers, 
including fee philosophical works of the illustrious Ibn Sind (Avice¬ 
nna) whose Qfinun of Medicine alone was saved. This held its 
place as the standard medical text-book for many centuries. 


But, as flowers reek fee sun, human minds turn to reason. 
Despite all trials Mu'tazila principles continued to flourish. Due 
to fee vulnerability, for reasons earlier mentioned of prose writings, 
Mu'tazilite ideas increasingly relied for their dissemination on fee 
medium of verse which could be safely stored in man’s m^nwries 
and where fee tolerance of poetic expression baffled orthodoxy’s 
persecution and the State’s repression. This explains the importance 
of poetry fa Muslim culture. 


Thus Firdausi (936—1010) choses a verse fa his immortal 
Shnhnama to proclaim : 


“Thy gaze the Creator can never descry. 

Then wherefore by gazing dost weary thine eye| 

The allusion is to God being beyond human sight—a*"cardial tenet 
of Mutazilite belief* 

The great philosopher, astronomer and plet, 'Omar Khayyam 
(d. 1124), whore incandescent vision transcended bounds of language 
arid inspired genius in an alien tongue, owes nfaclx of his universal 
appeal to i&e rm'taziiiU philosophy feat informed hm, Another 
jfu'tfuiltte W»s az-Zamakhsharl (1074—U43) who wrote the 
- ' • 
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•jurist /6n Rushd (Averr&es.) Chief fasti 
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; Unfortunately, most of toe mu'uatiite juristic writing ‘ ; ;j; 

lost. We haw to know about them from their 
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Judgement on the controversy between the Mu'tmila aod toe 
Ash'arites during the Caliphate at Baghdad is thus recorded by 
Brown: ' 


"It would not be just that our admiration for the Mu’taztlites, 
whose liberal views so greatly conduced to the splendour of 
this wonderful epoch, should tempt us to overlook their la#** 
usual and regrettable harshness towards those doctrines which 
are now generally prevalent and accounted orthodox... .They 
may have been conscious that doctrines of extreme....Fata¬ 
lism. ... must in the long run destroy effort and prevent 

progress; they must have forseen that the literal interpretation 
of an inspired Scripture which followed naturally from a belief 
in its Eternity, not only in the future but in the past, would 
inevitably stereotype and narrow the religious outlook in such 
a way that all flexibility, all powers of adapting itself to new 
conditions or carrying conviction to the minds of intelhgent men , 
would be lost; and they may have felt that the belief that God 
could be seen by men must tend to an anthropomorphic 
and debased conception of Deity. Whether or not' 
they realised these results of the victory of orthodoxy, such 
were in reality its effects and the retrograde movement of to- k 
lam, inagurated by the triumph of al-Ash'art .... was but ao- 


celerated by the overthrow of the Caliphate and the sack of 
Baghdad by the vandals of Mongolia in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Changlz and Hulagu on toe one . hand fcid 
al-A$h’*rt on the other, probably contributed .as much,-; PKWSt J1 
three 'individuals to the destruction of toe material, and'’ 
leetuai glories of the Golden Age of toe early Abfcaaid J&B-.,.. 
!&«."•'' ' • ’ .. : ' :■ ", 




The upshot of this contest was the unchallenged sway of the 
^Orthodox Ash'arite ‘Ulama in matters of religious doctrine and 
^rjBprud^iijse. 

. In 1065 a college to teach the orthodox creed was established 
end endowed at Baghdad by a famous vizier. During the next three 
or four centuries similar colleges called Madrasas were created all 
over the Muslim World endowed not only by princes, viziers and 
officers but also by rich merchants and many ‘Ulami themselves. 
By the 14th century there was a vast number of such colleges, espe¬ 
cially in the great cities of Islam. The result was, by the late medi¬ 
aeval centuries to concentrate all formal education in these, while 
independent circles of scholars declined and ultimately disappeared. 
.Although formally these Madrasas were independent of the rulers, in 
fact their large endowments were hostage to temporal power. They 
barred all ‘heritical’ ideas especially the Mu'tazila doctrines. Within 
lhnits they were democratic, open to all talents without distinction 
of race, rank or colour. However, they were progressively closed to 
women. In the elaboration of jurisprudence the women’s point of 
view thus went by default.® 

The orthodox school sought to bar the scrutiny of all but pro¬ 
fessional experts from the applications of the laws and to this end 
they introduced artificial ar.d techincal complexities into Muslim juris¬ 
prudence which are, sometimes, even now uncritically admired by 
learned men who have come to cherish their intellectual fetters. 

JJL Muslim Jurisprudence in India upto 1857 : 

The Muslim rulers of India were mostly Sunnis of the Hanafl 
sect and during the centuries of their sway the Hanafi Code was the 
general law of the land. 

Even in Oudh, where the actual rulers were Shi'as, so long 
as nominal allegiance was owed to Delhi, the law remained the 
Hanafi Code. 10 It was only after the Oudh rulers repudiated such 
allegiance that Shi'a law was applied in Oudh. 

The development of Muslim jurisprudence in India during the 
centuries of Muslim ascendancy upto the end of the Mughal era 
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«i»y be ««® by comparing two standard authorities of the Jlaaafl 

tew * : «•»•*»#«• Bedaya of Shefich BarhSauddta (d. 1203) with , 
•itttoin i &tbar, .following some centuries later, shared Ferghina as 
,b**4hfP.lgce. Him work was received in India in the 13th centur y 
tad "inained the foremost work of reference throughout the Mughal 
P&*odt and secondly : the Fatiwa 'Alamglrt, the comprehensive Digest 
ca ®pded by a .commission of jurists under the aegis of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb at the end of the 17th century. 

The Hedaya was translated into English (through the medium of 
a Persian translation) by Mr. Charles Hamilton in the time of 
■Warren Hastings. A second abridged edition of this work was issued 
in 1870 edited by Mr. S.G. Grady, omitting many portions like cri¬ 
minal and commercial law that were, after 1857, superseded by 
British laws. The Fatawa ‘Alamgirt has never been translated into 
English. Portions of the Fatawa 'Alamglr? relationg to the Muslim 
Personal Law were in 1857 translated into English by Neil BaiUie and 
published as Baillie’s Digest of Moohomedan Law, Volume I. 

Baillie’s Digest covers only those heads of the Muslim law that 
the British Courts, after 1857, continued to administer and apply 
to Muslims in India, which are now compendiously referred to as the 
rules of Muslim Personal Law (Shari'at). 

Fatawa" are equivalent to the “responsa prudentium ” of the 
Roman jurists and to this extent the Fatawa ‘ Alamg'irl may be com¬ 
pared with the famous Digest compiled by a committee of jurists 
at the command of the Emperor Justinian in 550 A.C. 

Unlike the Heddya. which contains both a statement and discus¬ 
sion of legal principles, the Fatiwa *Alarngtri contains only a compi¬ 
lation, no doubt elaborate, of approved statements of the law without 
discussion of the reasons why the included statements arc preferred 
to others excluded. The reason for this course is not far to sock . 
Aurangzeb, under whose auspices the work proceeded, was a strict 
follower of the orthodox Ash'arite philosophy, that had, centuries 
earlier, wrought such havoc at Baghdad. It is not surprising that 
the jurists charged with the task of compiling the Fatawa ‘Aiamglrt 
tried to do their best by judicious selection between competing 
Fatma omitting reasons therefor. 


wux Atm ms woexx • 

‘Afamglrl unfortunately emits only a 


reflection of the rich experience of legal developments duringthe 
Muslim period of several centuries that saw an efflorescence of 
lizaticn in many fields, including commerce, communications, irriga¬ 
tion and public works, and also such matters as judicial administra¬ 
tion, banking, public Waqfs, public charitable and religious endow* 


meats and trusts and land-revenue administration on all of which 
Muslim jurisprudence has left a lasting impact. 11 


One reason for this restricted scope of juristic development is 
that pragmatic Muslim rulers is India on the whole tried .to steer 
clear of controversies with the learned doctors of the Muslim law 
who, in latter days, tended to become theologians rather than jurists. 


One of the ablest of the early rulers of Delhi, ‘Alauddin KM}! 
(1296-1316) admitted : 


“I issue commands which I consider to be beneficial to the 
State and appear to be prudent under the circumstances. 
I do not know whether they are permitted by the Shari'at 
or not.”'* 


The secular law based on the Rulers’ commands came to be 
known as “ Qanun ” in contradistinction to Muslim traditional law 
known as "Shari'at". 13 


In Akbar’s court an attempt was made to synthesize rationalist 
and orthodox Muslim jurisprudence with Sufi philosophies and Indian 
experience. In his own family life Akbar set an example of religious 
tolerance. Himself a Muslim of Uzbek origin, he married JodhSbfii— 
a Hindu Rajput Princess. After marriage Jodhibai continued to 
keep up her traditional way of life and her ancestral religious rites. 
Unfortunately, like the efforts made by Mamun and hiSJtwo immediate 
successors to promote rationalism at Baghdad, Akbar’s attempt was 

undermined by the bigotry of later rulers. 

’ ’ 

Thg^late recognition in preference, *© Persian of the popular 
languagS$€Trdu, (which was, not made the language of the law courts 
until 1857) was another cause of slow legal development. 

' f 

, Despite its limitations the Fatawa ‘Alamgirt and Baillie’s rende¬ 

ring thereof is a work of utility and authority. It is the most im- 
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m. The British Empire (1857-1947) : 1 

From 1857-1947 in the era of their empire* the exigencies of 
imperial rule dominated the policies of the British rulers towards the 
Muslim law in India. 


To begin with Muslim law was dethroned from the position it 
had occupied for many centuries as the general law. 


Secondly, the scope of application of the Muslim law was 
restricted (with few exceptions) to relationships and transactions among 
Muslims, regarding succession, marriage, divorce and some other matters. 
Ultimately, the law was circumscribed to apply only to the topics 
enumerated in the Muslim Personal Law (Shari‘at) application Act 
1937 which enacted : 


“Notwithstanding any custom of usage to the contrary in all 
questions (save questions relating to agricultural land) re¬ 
garding intestate succession, special property of females, inclu¬ 
ding personal property inherited or obtained under contract 
or any other provision of personal law, marriage, dissolution 
of marriage, including falaq, tla, zihur, Wan, khul'a, mubarat, 
maintenance, dower, guardianship gifts, trsuts, and trust pro- 
perties and waqfs (other than charities and charitable insti¬ 
tutions and charitable and religious endowments) the rule of 
decision in cases where the parties aft Muslims shall be the 
Muslim Personal law (SharVat 

Thirdly, when applying the Muslim law the British authorities accept 
ted the view expressed by Hamilton : 


“The permanency of any foreign domination—requires that 
a strict attention be paid to the ease and advantage of the 
governed ; and to this great end nothing can so effectually 
contribute as preserving.... their ancient established practices, 
civil and religious and protecting then in the exercise of 
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'<' their own ! institutes, fbv hamper dtjfaetiw or absuti? these’ HHtf 
in many instances appea r, still they mustbe infinitely more 
acceptable than any which we coaid offer ; since they anrsup- 
ported by the accumulated prejudice of the ages and, in’th# 
opinion of their followers derive their origin from the Divi¬ 
nity himself.” (Emphasis added)**. 

The view that was adopted resulted in the policy of the British 
Courts seeking to appease and buttress the extreme conservation and 
orthodox section of the Muslim. This was bound to stifle any pro¬ 
gressive development of the law. Even the undispotable texts of the 
Muslim law, the Qur’an (Scripture of God) and the Hadtth (recorded 
traditions of the Prophet Muhammad) were not permitted by British 
Courts, to be read or interpreted in the light of contemporary condi¬ 
tions or to unsettle petrified dicta of ancient jurists. Thus in anura 1 
ber of cases the Imperial Privy Council at London laid down that 
the rulings of Muslim commentators of antiquity must prevail over 
what might seem to lawyers of the present day to follow logically 
from texts of the Qur’an or records of Hadith even when the latter 
better conform to justice and equity. 

Some examples of this may be noticed. Chapter II Verse 241 
of the Qur'an reads as follows : 

“Those of you who die leaving them surviving r widows shall 
bequeath to their widows provisions for year without (their) 
being turned out-”** 

This provision would appear to any one to lay down a healthy 
and humane principle f$r the protection of widows. Any judge today 
faced with this text and the situation which it contemplates should, 
it would seem attempt to give it a liberal inteipretation in favour of 
the-.widow. No doubt this provision is additional to what the widow 
gets by way of Mohr (dower) and inheritance from the husband. 

l®tt in Agha Muhammad’s Case 1897, ILR, 25, Cal, p. 9. at 
p. 19) the judicial committee of the Privy Council refused to give 
effect to this verse of the Qur'an staging “The Hedaya Book IV, 
Ch. XV. Sec. II says expressly ; ‘Maintenance is not due to a 
woman after her husband’s decease. .., ’ The ImMmia (Bailliei P. 170). 

it 
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^taytofthat ft would seen toat Mar tote**** 
met iim to a residence txtiept'to 
pregnant, says : ‘A widow has no right to mnto H utnrt i 
eved #M«Kk she be p*t$ nant\.(We> titt these autotiritim 
that a Muhammadan widow is not entitled to matoteneace caib-f hat 
husband’s estate to addition to what she is- entitled to any inheri¬ 
tance or under his will. (We) do sot care to speculate op the «sife 
to which the text quoted from the Qur'an , which is .to .be fouqd 
to Sura IT, verse 240-2 is to be reconciled with the law As Uiia 
down to the Hedaya and by the author of the passage quoted froto 
Baillle’s “ Imamta **. But it would be wrong for the court tin a poidt 
of this kind to attempt to pot their own construction on the Qur'an 
to opposition to the express ruling of commentators of such' great 
antiquity and high authority." 

Thus were the writings of the commentators exalted above the 
"Scriptures of God” in the cause of defeating a poor widow's right. 


Another cognate verse to the same Chapter IT of &a'Qur'an 
relates to a woman’s right to maintenance after divorce. That is 
verse number 241 (242). 


In Yusuf ‘All's translation of the Qur’an this is rendered ha 
follows : “And unto divorced women a reasonable provision is also 
due : this is a duty incumbent on (hose that fear God." (Verse 241). 


Sir Zafarullih KhSn’s rendering of the same verse (Which he 
numbers 242) is to the same effect as follows : "For divorced women 
also there shall be provision according to what is fair. This is an 
obligation binding on the righteous.” 

Yet no court in India had so far given a hapless divorced wo¬ 
man the benefit of this verse ; no doubt because of the ruling to 
Agha Muhammad’s Case (Supra). 

to Baqat Alt Khan’s Case (19 03, 30, IA M) toe Pnhry Council 
tort her elaborated this view saying “(We) think It wouid be extremely 
dangerous to accept as a general principal that new rules of tow are 
to be introduced because they seem to lawyers of toe present day 
to follow logically from ancient texts however authoritative stoat, the 
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ied tradition of '.fee Pwphet himself. These pronouncement* .«f^® 
«ri*|r GooneS •» stiH fee few m ludfc <a«t aew &\ Pakutanj. 

^ While many reasons of imperial policy might bt found to jus¬ 
tify die stand of the British Privy Co uncil in following Reached 
commentators” in preference to the Qur’an, and th eHadvh (something 
that would have shocked those same *‘commentators’’) the acq uies¬ 
cence Jbt this anomaly on the part of learned Muslims in India merits 
attention. 


the only explanation that can be found is that heavy incubus 
Of ’Ash ’mite dogmatism that has beset the Muslim intellectual esta¬ 
blishment ever since the days of al-Mutawakkit at Baghdad when 
dogmatism triumphed over rationalism as earlier set out. Muslim 
society has had to pay a heavy price for carrying, through so many 
centuries, this dross upon our minds. , 

It has not troubled these learned upholders of orthodoxy that 
their attitude is in plain defiance of the well-known and oft-quoted 
injunction of the Prophet himself, given to Judge Ma'adh which 
appears in the dialogue ; 


“The Prophet asked, 

‘According to what shall you judge ?’ 

Ma'adh replied : 

‘According to the Scriptures of God.’ 

‘And if you find nothing there?’ 

‘According to the Traditions of God’s Messenger.’ 
‘And if you find nothing there ?’ 

‘According to my reason.’ 

Then Prophet Muhammad said : 


‘Pmise God, who endows His Messenger’S messenger with what 
His Messenger approves.’ 

^followed 

great 
Repeatedly he 



did apt wish even his own d 
perhaps, than any other 
was conscious of his 


■s feat 'he was but 
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'tm._ IfiT-happen; to' «aqpaflojMeSflE«6, ;«&«'. -x^et,-of; 
iroar «f his borther, let ifeelatterttot>take it, for inihstca* 
I have given him a pi<xai of hell-fire.’’** ; • '}-? ;$# 


Rife’ Ibn Khadlj said : 


’l . 
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“The Prophet came to Medina when the people were msortiug 

the male bud of the date-tree into the female, in order to 
produce a greater abundance of fruit, and he said to them, 
‘Why do you do this ?* They said, ‘It is an ancient custom.* 
Hie Prophet replied, ‘Perhaps it would be better were you 
not to do so.’ And they left it off, and the tree produced 
but little fruit. The people then complained to Muhammad, 
who said, ‘I am no more than man ; when I older you any¬ 
thing respecting religion, receive it ; and when I older you about 
the affairs of this world, then I am nothing more than man.* 17 " 1 * 


When the acts and words of Muhammad himself outside 
the field of religion are open to examination and discussion, can 
the writings of the learned commentators who came afterwards be 
held sacrosanct? The proposition has only to be stated to be re¬ 
jected. 

Even the highest authority i.e. the Prophet’s opinions are persua¬ 
sive only, never binding. 1 * The Anglo-Saxon principle of stare decisis 
does not exist in Muslim jurisprudence whose juristic evolution fol¬ 
lows the pattern of the Roman law. 


These injunctions given to Ma'&dh were obviously intended to 
guide all succeeding judges administering the Muslim law. Applying 
them Mu'tazila jurats, as earlier stated, had deduced that texts of 
the Qur'in not only prohibited polygamy but also required judicial 
sanction before a ial&q pronounced by the husband, cooid take effect 


Under the British challenge a number of modem thmkere anoto 
fit India who attempted to dean- the Augean stables of 



accumulated by the orthodox through the centuries **! to'brini 


Maritas thinbof into line *Hk contemporary requiem iMUtf and Udi 
totratkamtom. 
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, iV , At the head of these steads Sir Syed Ahmed Khan who pro¬ 
pagated his. views through his journal “Tatetb-ul-AkhlSq” 


The, real reason for the decline of the Muslims, according to 
Sir Syed Ahmed, was “that they have not yet realised that the pre¬ 
sent age demands a totally new legal system which should deal with 
social, political and administrative affairs.” He considered that the 
Compilations of Muslim jurists led to the following bad consequences; 

1. The people were led wrongly to believe that the religion of 
Islam is directly related to all worldly matters and that, therefore, 
nothing can be done without obtaining a religious sanction. 


2. If the laws and regulations, which the jurists had formulated 
ht the' context of the material and social conditions obtaining in 
"those dbys, were accepted as mere private judgements of certain 
learned personages, there would have been no harm. But unfortu¬ 
nately they came to be identified with Islam itself. Hence, any 
attenapt to modify or replace them by better laws came to be looked 
, upon as heresy. 


3: Due to these reasons, the books of the jurists were regarded 
as incorporating infallible truth and so sufficient for the guidance of 
our affairs. Civil, criminal, trade and revenue codes were thought 
unnecessary and redundant? 0 


Sir Syed, therefore, called upon the Muslims "to formulate a new 
code suited to present needs." “In this work of reconstruction 
me cannot neglect or ignore the stupendous work done by the early 
jurists but we cannot be bound by it; we must go back to the ori¬ 
ginal sources, die Qur'an and the Suma.' m 
“ • " 

3 'Regarding polygamy reading together Qur'an IVJ *j|d 129, Sir 
’Syed concluded that “polygamy must be absolute^ nad definitely res¬ 
tricted ^Polygamy is subject to justice and. -jpatwe is Slot possible. 

that monogamy should be ttand polygamy 
Only exceptional cases,* 0 
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totot important of hi* life’s work. His Journal 
'was burred by tire authorities of the M.A,O r Ctylflg<^ 
of the Mmfim IJehrersIty at Aligarh, of which he w*» tbs Founder. 
Sir Syed was attested by Mu'tazila views, hi almost «U «mb»ver®»l 
matter* tits quotes Mu'tazila commentators of tire Qur'an in his s 
port.** 


Sir Syed's associate in the “TaMb-ubAkhlaif ’Maolvi Ohhfigh 
*Ali, like him held that a true interpretation of the Muslim text* fe- 
dicates that polygamy is curtailed and restricted not on -one side but 
on many sides and is in fact discouraged.* 4 The famous Bombay 
Barrister, Badmddin Tyabji, later President of the Indian National 
Congress (1888) and Judge of the Bombay High Court shared these 
views of Sir Syed Ahmad and did much to promote them in Wes¬ 
tern India. He rightly held the status of woman to be the touch¬ 
stone of civilisation. At Calcutta the illustrious Syed Ameer Aii 
continued this work. At Lahore the well-known barrister Msfin 
Sir Muhammad Shaft* led the new enlightenment. Syed Ameer All’s 
prolific writings were a source of light and inspiration to generations 
of Muslims and in these he proudly proclaimed himself an adherent 
of the Mu'tazila Creed.** 


By the turn of the century dissatisfaction had accumulated 
among educated Muslims regarding the ignorant and sometimes con¬ 
temptuous attitude of British authorities and judges towards tire 
Muslim Law- Ameer Ali, writing in 1880, voiced this in the following 
words: 


“Owing to an imperfect knowledge of Musalman manners, 
customs and usages, it is not infrequent, even now, to' find eases 
decided by the highest law courts against the principles of tire Mu¬ 
hammadan Law. It is not surprising, therefore, to leant that every 
miscarriage of justice adds to the long roll of indic t m e nt which 
the popular mind has framed against British rule in India. 44 ** 

As often happens, such dissatisfaction made its first open ap- 
pcaraaoe over an issue that was more sentimental than rational 
Ibis was the judgement of the British Privy Council in Abttl Fatah's 
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Khrf'to'fee coo trolled % toeoitiraaty ruleagaiuatper* 
petititew that govern* afl family settlements which mast be mstijettd 
mttemtieri to 'fives' in being plus 21 years. , It -is unfortunatethat 
t ***** soufid laid down by toe Privy Council in this ease, 

w as a nnounced fit * judgement that, perhaps fails to set but with 
sn®fis®t Abontbon and danty the juristic and sociological grounds 
suits iniag the Rule against Perpetuities. Thus toe judgement is unit 
eooeh«d in language as persuasive as it might have been. Also toe 
judgement perhaps unnecessarily, declared the impugned waqf void 
eb MUo instead of merely limiting its duration. 


Hm strong emotional reaction of the Indian Muslima against 
this decision finally obtained toe enactment of the Musalman Waqf 
Validating Act VI of 1913, which nullified toe decision of toe Privy 
‘Council in Abul Fatah's case. This was pyrrhic victory for Muslims, 
®f social consequences were devastating,. It blocked any initiation 
by toe Muslim upper class in the direction of industry. , It perpe¬ 
tuated a. pathetic class of pensioners devoid of economic initiative 
Who were, in toe long run, bound to become a drag on ton com¬ 
munity. It is indeed, high time that this Act he repealed and the 
taw restored to that previously declared by the Privy Council. 


Alter World War 1 and the Russian October-Revolution 
Icnfit’s message to the Muslims of Samarkand and of the Soviet 
’Hast, had a big impact on Indian Muslims unhiding such thinkers 
** Maulina ‘Obeidullah Sindhl and Maulgng yasrat M ohani The 
Subsequent d emis e of Lenin's Eastern polities under Stalin damped 
tiijs.^tnmd. 
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,*"■ A* the same time toe shock of {he abolition of 
the :■ Turkish Grand National Assembly in 1904, a 
» isrirey iafiueaoed whole 
India. 
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Sharifa Hamid *A3i and JahgnSrI Shfih Naw3z were among- #» 
leaders of the Muslim women demanding this Bill. «' > ■* 
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Shortly afterwards, with the unanimous support of MusUm 
opinion including the Muslim women’s organisations die legislature 
passed the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act 1939 which greatly 
enlarges the right of a Muslim wife to obtain divorce. The State* 
meat of Objects & Reasons points out that this measure makes 
generally applicable to all Muslims the rules of the MBlikl law, The 
statement mentions that it would have been permissible for the courts, 
even previously, to have availed of the rule laid down by the Hanoi! 
jurists themselves that "In case in which the application of the 
HSnaf! Law causes hardship it is permissible to apply the provisions 
of the Mfiliki, Shafe't or Hamboll Law.”** It is significant that 
although this rule had long existed it had not been availed of % 
the British Indian Courts under their policy earlier mentioned, fie 
this the Act now leaves no option. 


Even after the passing of the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages 
Act 1939, for many years the hang-over of the past prevented the 
Courts from giving effect, in full and liberal measure, to its bene¬ 
ficial provisions. One is reminded of this by a recent judgement 
of the Kerala High Court, reported as Yusttf V. Sowrama AIR (1971)* 
Kerala, p. 61, where the eminent judge and jurist Krishna Iyer 
J. has been compelled to discazd a number of legal,, precedents 
in older to give due force to the Act.** 


So modi is heard now-a-days about the alleged prevalence of ^ 
polygamy among Muslims that it may be interesting to note that even 
under the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act 1939 One of fte pesgih!, - 
m which jgj* wife can claim divorce is that the hu s b an d , “if-.hfc-lwn, V 
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.ihidl*#itb one, <foe® not treat her equitably la aisebniehee " 
wM the iqf n act fons of the Our'in”*. The {njoiwSioM df ' 

regarding equality of treatment of wives are so strict that. It is 
humanly. impossible for anyone to comply with theta. Given a libe¬ 
ral interpretation, 4s would be appropriate, this provisos must in 
almost all cases afford the wife a right to put an end to a poly¬ 
gamous marriage. No doubt cases of polygamy among Muslims in 
India are now-a-days extremely rare. At the same time one must 
otmcede that our jurisprudence has so far hardly given a full measure 
of significance to this Act as its framers intended.' ’ 

IV. After World War n &. In d e p e nd ence : 

The wake of Second World War saw cataclysmic changes 
everywhere. Among these were political revolutions bringing inde¬ 
pendence to vast regions of the Afro-Asian continents. Down came 
the Nazi Swastika that had proclaimed Kinder, Kirche and Kuche 
(Children, church and kitchen) as women’s sphere in life. The anti¬ 
fascist resurgence of peoples sustained the women’s awakening. 

The clamour of women demanding equal rights rose throughout 
the newly liberated territories from Morocco to Korea. Half the 
population suddenly surged into consciousness. The flood-tide of 
the women’s awakening burst or submerged the hounds dividing 
Unrelated systems of law. It obliterated differences based on tube, 
region and religion. Under its impact, widely differing Views were 
rammed into .coherence. The ‘ Preamble of the United Nations Char¬ 
ter proclaimed respect for “fundamental freedom for all without „ 
distinction as to race, sex, language, caste or creed.” So did other 
international declarations. In independent India also this new force 
began to make headway against the discord of sectional controversy. 


The sovereign principle of equal rights for women in all matters 
(including marriage and divorce; adoption andsfltretody of chfidren; 
infigfitaace and disposal Of property) irresistibly|pserted was ultimately 
1 in the Indian Constitution of 1950. '(^-resjgfrfog rights were 
In Articles 15, 16 and 39 of the Iddiatf GUtstttution for- 
acrimination against women in law, adnriaistmtkm and 
tinptoytnent and enjoining equal pay for equal wwfc 
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tin the goverened Ijy the various system* j of Mudi» 

law there wa* a© less an upsurge among women. ...New -Ox*?* »j*w% 
enlarging women’s tights as understood by the' traditional schools 
of jurisprudence were enacted hi most of lie North African countries 
and in some countries of West Asia. Reforms in Pakistan came a 
little later. The Muslim Family Laws Ordinance 8 of 1961, made 
purusant to the recommendations of the Abdul Rasheed Commission 
on Marriage and Family Laws, overrides all other laws in Pakistan, 
direr alia it requires “compulsory registration of all Muslim 
marriages before official Nik ah registrars.’’ 

Divorce Provisions : 

It provides that no man during the continuance of an existing 
marriage shall, except with the previous written permission of *» 
Arbitration Council, set up under the Act, contract any other' ma¬ 
rriage. Violation of this is punishable with imprisonment and fine 
and also has the consequence that the earlier wife or wives 
immediately acquire the right to full payment of dower, re¬ 
coverable as arrears of land revenue, and also the right to claim 
divorce on the ground of the second marriage. 


Divorce may also be claimed by the wife on any of the other 
grounds mentioned in the (Indian) Dissolution of Muslim Marriages 
Act, 1939. 

Farther, while preserving the husband’s right to pronounce 
divorce ( falaq ) unilaterally, the overhasty exercise of such right is 
sought to be curbed by a provision delaying operation of such falaq 
for a period of 90 days, after compulsory notice to the Arbitration 
Council which is charged with duty of attempting reconciliation 
between the parties. Recovery of mehr and maintenance by wives 
facilitated by providing that this may, upon a certificate granted 
by the Arbitration Council to be recovered as arrears of land lb- 
venue. 

Other reforms affected are the raising of the minimum marriage 
age for women to 16 and the abolition of the anomaly in Muslim 
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' law, namdy fee fide which bars fee inheritance of or; 

phased grend-childrea upon fee death of grand-parents. • A ‘ 
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lean has recently announced even more far-reaching reforms. 


C3vS Coatract : 


Now it is well-known feat a Muslim marriage is a civil con¬ 
tract needing no Mullah and requiring no sacred rite, as declared 
fey fee great judge and jurist, Ameer Ali. From this it follows feat 
legislation regulating its incidents or its dissolution cannot be consi¬ 
dered invasion of fee religious rights of fee Muslim; because the 
relationship affected is not religious but civil and secular. 


The abolition of polygamy can no more be objected to from 
a Muslim religious stand-point than fee abolition of slavery. Both 
wore disfavoured by fee orthodox view of Islamic Shari'ah. The time 
has come for Indian Muslims seriously to consider the need to. 
reform Muslim Family Law in accordance wife the spirit of the age. 
There is no doubt that strong opinion among fee Muslim women, 
in India as elsewhere, demands such reforms. A die-hard attitude 
in these matters is unworthy of fee splendid rationalist and huma¬ 
nists traditions of Islam and is contrary to the best interests of Mus¬ 
lim society. 


A change that is urgently needed is an improvement in the 
condi tion of Muslim women after they have been divorced by their 
husbands. In this connection one may notice feat fee Qur'an itself 
has pronounced as follows: 


“Upto those women feat are divorced a reasonble provision 
is due; this is a duty incumbent on those who fear God.” 11 


Unfortunately, fee clear words of fee Qur'an have not been 

given effect to in Muslim jurisprudence as engfepced in India. 

• ■ 1 , 

At present the wife’s rights after divorce by her 
limited: to 3 months’ maintenance (‘iddat) plus motor 
‘^4fr ’® ke ™* tr co&ft&cted for is in sopp^ 
oven for well-to-do persons,Jatf^ 
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pfocows it* ' remission by the wife, Musfen 
natefy unlike the British, does not hold a wife 
to surrender her right to maintenance. Muslim jo 
such remission of mahr even by word of month;. ! the needed 
is, therefore, to secure to Muslim wives • ap indefeasible right to 
reasonable provision after divorce, taking into account, but not limited 
to mahr contracted for. 



Maintenance Rights ; 

Now our existing law enables any wife including a Muslim 
to refuse to live with her husband and claim separate maintenance 
if her husband has contracted marriage with any other woman or 
keeps a mistress. Thus provides section 488 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Unfortunately, a Muslim wife cannot avail of this bene* 
ficial provision because her going to court will prompt her husband 
promptly to pronounce {aldg, whereupon she is no longer wife and 
can claim nothing under that section. What she can claim, as 
earlier mentioned, is only her mahr and 3 months’ maintenance. 

It is necessary to insert in section 488 of the Code of Cri¬ 
minal Procedure an “explanation” to the effect that, “In this Section 
the expression, ‘wife’ shall include a divorcee or a widow (until re¬ 
marriage)”. 

Such a change would bring substantial relief to Muslim wo¬ 
men, it would give legal effect to the text of the Qur'an earlier 
noted and would be a healthy check on polygamy and irrespon¬ 
sible divorce. At present both are too cheap. 

Political Issues : 

Unfortunately the question of Muslim Personal Law reform has 
got mixed up with the agitation for a uniform civil code. Many of 
those supporting this cry seem to be mote concerned with abstract 
slogans than with the people’s welfare or the rights of women whkh . 
should be the proper object of law reform. 

We may recall a wise judicial observation that “The Stabs 1» 
not bound to make its legislation all-embracing and social reform 



mxf be brought about by stages. The stages may be gasateria! «r 
according to communities.” (AIR 1952, Bombay, p. 84, 87), fa 
a country as vast and variegated as India different social groups 
* may find different paths to the common goal. 

The attack mounted against the Muslim Personal Law is often 
by those t who have no understanding of it. It is represented as 
barbaric, out of tune with the times; as an anachronism and an 
obstacle to the secular development of the country. The Muslim who 
cherishes the particular institutions to which he has become accus¬ 
tomed is accused of obstructing the Constitutional directive for 4 
uniform civil code and even of separatism. 

Ghicctfre Approach : 

In the midst of political clamour, it is hard to adopt an ob¬ 
jective approach, JJut the attempt must be made. 

In the first place one must appreciate the just resentment of 
nearly all Muslims, including those who stand for reform, against 
the arrogant ignorance displayed by many of those who criticise 
Muslim institutions while making no effort or only a superficial 
effort, to understand them. 

Those who would reproach the Muslim Law for its severity 
(e.g. in punishing theft by cutting off the hand) should remember 
that other contemporary systems were even more severe. We may 
refer to the English law: “In the 9th year of Henry I....all per¬ 
sons guilty of laroeny (theft) above the value of twelve pence were 
directed to be hanged, which law continues in force to this day."** 

The penalty of cutting off the hand for theft was abolished 
by the Ottoman Caliphate a century ago and survives only in some 
backward Muslim jurisdictions. 

A day will come when objective social, judgement will give 
credit to Muslim jurisprudence for the many progressive principles 
tha£ ; : |t^pioneered. Such.due appreciation by the public at large is 
#ve Assurance -to the Muslims that their time-honoured 
mm *9 not being tw n d m na e d out of hand. 
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are tile merits of the Muslim marriage law ? $£ S|2ieut ‘ 
features may be recalled: / 
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/2rrr, that marriage is a civil contract needing np priest, re¬ 
quiring no religious rite. Secondly , that marriage involves no ‘ Change 
in the legal status of the woman. After marriage *s before, she 
remains mistress of her property. She can buy what she likes 
with her own money without reference to her husband. She can enter 
into contracts with anyone, including her husband, She can sue 
and be sued by any person, including her husband. Thirdly, after 
marriage as before, the Muslim women belongs to her parent’s family. 
She does not merge her identity in her husband’s house. Lorde 
Coke said, “Man and wife are in law one person, and the man 
is that person.” Such was also hfanu’s law. This was never the 
status of the Muslim wife. Fourthly , the Muslim daughter has the 
right to inherit from her parents, although she gets only half her 
brother’s share (which many gills now-a-days complain about). 


Fifthly, before going to her husband the Muslim wife can de¬ 
mand part of her mahr, known as prompt. Mahr is a capital sum 
placed at the disposal of the wife by the husband. It is an essen¬ 
tial condition of marriage. It constitutes for her benefit an endow¬ 
ment that guarantees her independence during the marriage and a 
security for her future in case of divorce or widowhood. Some¬ 
times, alas, this important safeguard has been eroded by custom. 
Sixthly, a Muslim bride is required to bring no dowry to her hus¬ 
band. Seventhly, the Muslim widow or divorcee has always had the 
right to remarry. Eighthly, while the wife takes the domicile of her 
husband the husband also is subjected to the previous domicile of 
the wife, “for the Prophet has said, ‘Whoever marries a woman of 
any city is thereby rendered a Denizen o£ that city.’* 1 This is im¬ 
portant in case of subsequent separation, because it enables the wife 
to keep the children in her own city. Ninthly, the Muslim woman 
has always had, of right, the custody of infant children in case of 
divorce or separation from the husband. Tenthly, the Muslim wife 
could always demand divorce on the grounds of breakdown of the 
marriage or of the husband’s cmeby under certain schools of ittr. 
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' This right Is generalised and codified fey Ac Dissolullon af liii0®{S 
Marriages’ Act 1939. Eleventhly, the Muslim wife has the right 
to stipulate conditions for her benefit in the marriage contract, and 
• also by subsequent contract with her husband. 


Poonoo Bibi's Case: 

< 

Poonoo Blbi's Cose that came before the Calcutta High Court 
A 1894, illustrates the use that has sometimes been made of the 
right of make such contracts. The contract in this case included 
covenants by the husband as follows : 


“That 1 shall never give you troubles in feeding and clothmg 
you; that I shall make over to you and to nobody else besides 
you whatever money 1 shall earn from employment; that 1 
shall never exercise any violence on you; that I shall not take 
you anywhere away from your home; that I shall npt 
many or make any nikah without your permission; that Z 
shall not prevent those men from visiting you who bear any 
relationship to you or come to you for conducting your law 
suits... .that 1 shall do nothing without your permission; that 
if Ido any thing without your permission you shall be at li¬ 
berty to divorce me and realise from me the amount of mahr 
(dower) and this nikah will then be null and void.” 31 


With all these merits it must be conceded that today the Mus¬ 
lim Personal Law needs certain urgent changes. The breakdown of 
traditional relationships in the big cities calls for stricter laws. The 
growth of education and earning capacity among women brings new 
dimensions to their problems. The inability of parents to arrange 


marriages of their children has led many young 
negotiate matrimony. 

Pressing reforms called for include the 
First,, it is necessary to ensure that 


cases ensured adequate provision from their 3 
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the marriage on reasonable grounds; that half of the Wet IHtta i ag s 
of the husband from his business profession : or vocation shaft 
belong to the wife and vice versa, . • „ 

Thirdly, we must end the anomaly that disinherits orphaned 
grand -children on intestacy of the grand-parent. 

Muslim Law & Change : Ijma‘-nI-Ummat: 


Contrary to orthodox myth, the Muslim Law was not con-* 
ceived as something static and unchanging till the end of time. 

Transcending its ordinary organic evolution by deduction, ana* 
logy and other juristic methods, the most important instrument, both 
of its origin and growth, recognised by the Muslim Law from the 
earliest times, is Ijma' or consensus. 


The full expression is Ijma'-ul-Ununat (consensus of the Faith- 
fhl). M It should be noted that the expression is not, Ijmet-ub'Ulanai 
(Consensus of the Learned) or Ijmff-ubFuqahn (consensus of the' 
Jurists) as has sometimes been suggested. No doubt the learned and 
the jurists play role in the formation of the enlightened consensus. 


Madrasas, academies, commissions tribunals, congresses, re¬ 
presentative assemblies, referenda, whatever institutions might sugges t 
themselves to voice it, the ultimate seal on the validity of IJrmr-ub 
Ummat is the voluntary consensus of the people. And so the* 
Prophet himself said, when he declared, “My people will never' agree 
in error.” 


The. question whether the ‘Ulama’ or the "Ummat” were, the 
repositories of legislative power arose in the Constituent Assembly 
of Pakistan which had declared itself an Islamic State. It was given 
a decisive answer by Prime Minister Liffqat ‘Aii KhSn who declared;- 

“Sir, I have just now said that the people are the real re¬ 
positories of power. This naturally eliminates any dan ger of 
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' foe establishment of a theocracy. It » true that in its Htereft 
sense theocracy means the government of God, In this sense, 
however, it is patent that the entire universe is a theocracy: 
for is there any corner in the entire' creation where His autho¬ 
rity does not extend ? But in a technical sense, theocracy has 
come to mean a government by ordained priests, who wield 
authority by being specially appointed by those who claim 
to derive their rights from their sacerdotal position. I cannot 
overemphasise the fact that such an idea h entirely foreign to 
Islam. Islam does not recognise either priesthood or any 
sacerdotal authority-”** 

The principle of Ijma' was given an overriding and absolute 
authority and was made “the final and conclusive argument on 
every thing” by the early schools of Muslim law. Ijma' was regarded 
as absolutely authoritative not only for discerning the right at present 
mid in the future but also for establishing the past: it was Ijmff 
that determined what the Surma of the Prophet had been and indeed 
what was the right interpretation of the Qur'an. In the final analysis 
both the Qur’an and the Sunna were authenticated by Ijma'. 

. The instrument of Ijma' is a .potent weapon in the hands of 
the people to achieve reform. Its existence leaves no excuse for 
wrongs left unredressed. 

Enactments like the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act 1939, 
which were passed by the legislature at the request of articulate 
Kfuslim opinion are examples of reform by Ijmd'-ul-Vmntat. There 
is no reason why the same mechanism of legislation, at the re¬ 
quest of enlightened Muslim opinion, should not again be resorted to. 

A draft Bill with Statement of Objects & Reasons prepared 
by the Muslim Progressive Group of New Delhi, for foe reform of the 
Muslim Personal Law has been published in the Journal of Constitu¬ 
tional & Parliamentary Studies, Vol. 1-IV No. 1, 197, ‘pp. 1—118. 

The splendid traditions of humanism and rationalism earlier 
mentioned remind us that those, who today urge progressive reforms, 
stand in- a goodly company and a right noble succession. Let os, 
lawyers, ahvays remember that while foe tomes of foe la# go grey, 
|the tree of life stays green. 
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fiat the light of the Qur’Snic declaration that Goi had seat 
to every community His messengers and prophets Indian Muslims, 
have from time to time, tried to find out who were the God’s 
messengers sent to India. This question has often led to the dis¬ 
cussion about the actual position of Hindu religion in the broader 
context of world religions. Such questions were raised even as far 
back as the time when Muslims entered the country. After the 
conquest of Sind, the Muslim jurists had to decide what status the 
Hindus were to be accorded. After due deliberation the ‘ulamS of 
the time agreed to consider the Hindus a people similar to the ‘People 
of the Book’ that is, Shibh-i-ahl-i-kitnb . This tide allowed them 
to remain in the Muslim-dominated parts of the country as Hindus 
after the payment of the protection tax ( jizyah ). However, that was 
apparently a decision mainly based on political expediency. There 
was no attempt to study the question in depth and come to a for¬ 
mal legal decision about the actual religious status of Hinduism. 
Nevertheless, questions were asked seeking clarification about the 
religious position of Hinduism. For example, the Muslims wanted 
to know what scriptures were revealed to the Hindus, who their 
prophets were. To such queries the answer was in most cases posi¬ 
tive. The Muslims, in the light of the Qur'fnic declaration that to 
every community prophets were sent, could not categorically 
deny that the Hindus had received divine message. But since the 
names of the many prophets, including those of India had not been 
mentioned in the Qur’an, they usually preferred to take a non- 
conunit&l position about Indian prophets. On the one hand, they 
could not deny the possibility of prophets having been sent to 
a large country like India. On die other hand, they did hot like 
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to commit timudm as to their identity. We give two typical 
statements by two eminent Indian ?3ft- l atlmx, Mfefi MwftKr 
Jto-i-Jinan, (1691—1781) and Shah ‘Abdnl-’Aziz (1746—1823), to show 
bow Muslim divine* have been reacting to such question*. , > * 

i 1 * ' ** f £ 

In response to a letter asking what the religious status of Htodu 
religion was, Mirz* Maihar wrote: - 

• “Hindu scriptures say that after creating the world P r ovidenc e 
revealed for the purpose of guiding the inhabitants of India a book, 
called Vedas, through an angel who is known as Brahma and com* 
raonly believed by Hindus to be an instrument of the creation of 
toe world. 

Tire Vedas are divided into four parts and contain divine com¬ 
mandments as well as account of the events of the past and toe 
future. The Hindu seers and sages derived from the Vedas six reli¬ 
gious systems and founded their faith and tenets on them. These 
, systems are known as Dharrna Shastra, the science of faith or theo¬ 
logy, similar to our 'ilm-al-kalam. Further, they divided all members 
of the Society into four groups, prescribing a separate way of life 
for each of them. This is called Karma Shastra and can be equated 
' with our 'ilm-al-fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence). The Hindus do 
not believe in the (Islamic) philosophy of abrogation { naskh ), whereas, 
logically speaking, change in religious faith and practice is inevitable 
due to the exigencies of time and changes in human nature. They 
have divided time into four periods, calling each of ftlfam a yug 
(age) and have assigned appropriate features to each of them. The 
, later accretions to toe systems are really of no importance. 

All Hindu sects fully agree on the question of the unity of 
God. They regard toe universe as God’s creation and believe that 
tt will totally come to an end. They also believe that ultimately 
every one will have to face the day of reckoning: 

The Hindu sages are well-versed to rational and traditional 
. sciences. They are abstemious and celibate, and prefer to live to 
ecstasy. Although the Hindus worship, idols, yet it is not due to 
, shirk, (associating some one with God). It has other reasons which 
, will be discussed latex. 
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■*j& that of earning livelihood and raising a family, the fiifet ta flEpt »‘i 
of ‘r^toatBl personal behaviours and purifying feeibiii, PEKl the 
fowt&L h that of practising celibacy and seclusion. Hub .later■Jtagft 


they consider, bo the highest goal of human file. According to theca, ‘ 
this leads to ultimate salvatin (K^at-t-fcubm), which they callAC* 
kamukti. The moral code of Hindu religion is of a high standard. , 


Tv 4 ► 


No doubt the Hindu religion had divine sanction ia the pagt. 
But now, after die advent of . Islam, it is no more valid. Although 
the Qur’in speaks only of Judaism and Christianity as having been 
repeated by Islam but, as a matter of fact, there were many such 
religions which were ultimately abrogated and repealed. It should 
also be noted that according to the Qur’anic verses India could 
not have been left without divine messengers and prophets. The 
accounts of life of Indian sages and seers found in Hindu scriptures 
suggest that they were men of high calibre and character. Certainly 
Divine Mercy did not forget this vast land. 


Before the Prophet Muhammad, messengers were sent to va¬ 
rious communities. People were bound to follow none but, their 
own prophets. Since the Prophet Muhammad is the last in Bite 
series and is the prophet for the entire universe and for all tone 
to come he is now, to be obeyed by everyone. His religion Islam, 
has repealed all other religions. People coming after him, but not 
those who preceded him, can be considered infidels (kafir) if they 
do not follow him. 

According to die Qur’an, God has spoken only of a few of 
the prophets by their names, and has referred to many of them without 
mentioning their names. It is, therefore, advisable to remain silent 
with regard to the particulars of the unnamed prophets of India. 
We are not obliged to follow them, but we must think well of 
them. The same should be our attitude towards the prophets, of 
Persia and other places, who preceded the Prophet Muhammad It 
is also contingent upon us to believe that those who in, pre-fa* 
iamic days followed the unnamed prophets had reached the .stage 
of nqjat, salvation in the life hereafter. In short, we, must re- 
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member that without full proof so' one should ever be declared an 
Infidel <k«fir). ' 1 

t - * -* 

„v, She .nndcriying.ide* of what is regarded to be foe idolatory 
nf foe Hindus is that they draw a picture or carve an image of 
oerttii angels whom .God has given some controlling power over die 
world, nr of toms saints and wees whose souls are believed to exert 
Hip* hand Jrf influence over the affairs of the world, or some living 
people believed to be immortal like the saint Khipr, and turn to 
dKm time of need. By doing so they gradually establish a rela¬ 
tion with the person on whose picture or image they concentrate. 
Thm h very much similar to the dhikr-i-rabitah, common among 
tatHlim Stfls, in which a disciple draws inspiration from concentrating 
on the mental image of his spiritual leader (shaikh). The difference 
between these tWo is that unlike the Hindus the Stiffs do not draw 
a real picture or carve an image of their shaikh. Nevertheless, 
the ‘Hindus in respect of belief are not similar to die infidels of Arabia. 
tft&HCe the'forther, the latter believed that the idols were independent 
powerful deities in opposition to Allah. Allah, in their eyes, was 
only the Master of Heavens whereas others, they believed, were gods 
of foe earth. lindodbtedly this is shirk, the act of associating 
someone with God. 

The prostration of the Hindus before their idols is not by way 
of worship. It is a way of greeting and salutation which they call 
dandvat, a form of respect common among them for elders, parents 
and teachers. Finally, it should also be noted that bdief in tana- 
sukh, transmigration of soul fiom one body to another, does not 
meoeaearily signify infidelity. 

» *ny 

* Sfcih “Abdul-‘Aziz (1746—1823) also faced a similar question. 
He was asked: ‘It is believed that in India there have been many 
avatars, God’s incarnations. The Hindus regard some of them as 
erectors and some as their spiritual leaders. Also there were power¬ 
ful rulers and longs in India whom many people obeyed. However, 
the %uestkm » who were the prophets' sent to the Hindus, and 
what werl foe books, in their own or in other languages, revealed 

m them 7 And if foe Hindus were not blessed with prophets or 

■'Wk 
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book*r haw eeuid that be explained ia the ftw-of tfc* 

faratfcradMt a* community wa* left without « k y. 

r i 

Answering the question Shlh 4 Abdul-' Aziz wrote; , » , . » . 


The meaning of the Quranic verse: "And' thww he* ~lwa 
no community without a wamer” is that all over the world God 
has sent wamers whose duty it was to prevent people from com¬ 
mitting sin and neglecting their duties. But all of them went not 
called prophets: some of them were known as learned people and 
preachers, and some as saints and sages. If we dig up the past of 
the people of certain countries like Greece or Ethopia or Turicistaa 
(or countries of Central Asia), we will hardly find there signs of 
any messenger or prophet. Most probably die concept of a messen¬ 
ger or a prophet would be found to have been unknown to diem. 
But this does not mean that they did not exalt their ascetics and 
mystics to a very high place. 


Undoubtedly, according to the circumstances in which men 
are placed, God treats them differently. He judges them on the 
basis of the knowledge bestowed on them. For example, in the 
Arab countries from Yemen to Syria and Egypt we find a &imitority 
in the pattern of divine guidance. In this region God sent His 
messengers and’ prophets equipped with miracles, and also ■ revealed 
divine books to them. For, the people in these areas were accus¬ 
tomed to accept a message only if it was delivered to them per¬ 
sonally by a holy man or was presented in a written form. The 
messenger, had first to convince the people of his bonafides by pre¬ 
senting his credentials, as we find among the kings and rulers 
through trusted couriers, furnishng them with royal insignia like palan¬ 
quin, elephant and troops. Thus for the guidance of the people of 
the Arabian region God chose the same method. , 


Ih India, however, that method was not fofly workable because 
tire Hindus bedevwt that whenever God wished to guide people He 
incarnated Himself in the person of some mortal being, and spoke 
through him. Consequently, God was supposed to have frequently 
revealed Himself to the Hindus in this way. They recorded die prea¬ 
chings and parables of their ‘godly’ preachers for a long time as it 






appeawfcom thiir renowned boo& like r«*« VashmA4'&n*fa$ ' 
and BkagmdgUa, till a man named Fy*r was born aa^*them 
He, under the influence of the devil, corrupted the religion of Hindu* 
and introduced them to polytheism and idolatry. Thus, they became 
polytheists mid took • to image-wortoip. • - 

j • * * - i 

The Hindus, on toe basis of religious and social. practice, 
have divided themselves into different groups like the Rayastka s, 
Xhatris and A fahafans. Such a division is a common ph enomenon 
in almost every religious community of the world. For 
hi the ancient days there were separate commandments for different 
. Israelite groups. In fact, the Hindu law is in this regard q uite 
similar to our own shari ah in which certain laws are applicable 
only to a specific group. For example, the Hashimites, the des¬ 
cendants of the Prophet Muhammad, are forbidden to accept 
xakdt and sadaqat. Similarly, no Muslim but those belonging to the 
Quraiah tribe, is worthy of becoming the Caliph of the Muslim 
.world. Also, consider the case of the polytheists of Arabia who, 
unlike the lews < and Christians, were prohibited from set tling 
.to the Arabian peninsula even though they might have been 
willing to pay the protection tax (jizyah ). In their case it was speci¬ 
fically declared that nOth ng short of their accepting Islam or 
their victory over the Muslims in the battle-field would guarantee 
'their safety in the Arabian region. 


- To conclude, we may say that the avatars of the Hindus were 
manif estation of the Reality, whether they were in the form of 
human beings, or in the form of an animal—like a lion or & fish. 
Such avatars were very much similar to the staff of Moses or the 
* ghe-camel of $Slih. In the process of timej however, the ignorant 
‘ among the Hindus, because of their inability to distinguish between 
toe real and the manifest, regarded ‘hsWyone of them as the real 
Qad and. thus went astray. Their .case is quite similar to that of 
. ufztydk*»akfr*, saint-worshippers, Jat&lts and Madarts among Mus¬ 
lims. .Tv ' : . 
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1.' tie Qur'an, 10:47, 35:24. 
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• ltoSf.^4HW fJ*» hr wfous names, such as Raja «fiter, Wtfato"-Ufa 
Boonoe ia strong, fa Bengal fas name is Kawaj, or #fe' 
may also fa other local corruptions of the name, which anemust 
. to prepared to meet. Khweja Khidr is a legendary w»nt <£ m 
lore, who is said to trace his connection to Noah, and throughout the Magi* 
fan world to is associated with water. Thus he comes to to a saint of the 
sea...” (Mttrry T. Titos, Islam in India and Pakistan, Calcutta, 1959, fa 
14$. 


3. Mirza Mazhar Jan-e-Janan, Kallmat-e-Tayyibat, compiled by Hafiz Mohammed 
Ali Moradabadi Matba* Matta'a al-Ulum, Moradabad, 1894, letter No. 
14, pp. 27—29. 


4. According to Hindu belief the three-faaed god Brahma ha* fa hhn ©fa 
power of creation, preservation and destruction, but his power of creation 
is represented by god Vlshnava who has been incarnating himself fa Various 
mortal bodies who are called avatars, lathe first instance the avatar*.wore 
in the form of animals, like a fish, a tortoise, or a pig. Then he came fa 
the man-animal form. In the third stage he started incarnating himself fa 
full human form, such as in the form of Rama, Krishna and Buddha; Now 
his final arrival is awaited when be will appear as Kilki avatar. 

5. Author unknown. 

6. Author: Valmiki (5th-4th) B.C. 

7. Author: Vayasa (Bhagvadgita is a part of Mahabharata). 

8. This is Strangs: On the one band Shah Abdul - Aziz considers Bhagvadgita 
as one of the important books of Hindu religion and on the other hand 
he condemns its author Vyasa. 

9. From the Sahrawardi older has arisen the Jalali order, founded by Syod 
Jalal Bukhari, of Uchch, wht lived from A JO. 1307 to 1374. The Malang 
faqlrs are said to have some commotion with the (order, but according fa 

other authorities they ere »o offshoot of the Madaris which_soems 

more likely..,,"(Titus, M.T. Islam in India and Pakistan, Calcutta, 1939, 
p. 134) 

10. Accounts differ as to the manner in which this order was introduced into 

India* According to one account, the founder’s name was Shah Badi-ud- 

Din Qntb-ul-Madar; it is related that he was a disciple of Mohammed 

Tayfor Shami, who is said to have been a Christian at one time; that he 
came to India from Syria and during bis travels in north India made many 
disciples and converts to Islam. This account fixes the date of his death 
as A*D. 1434 . Another account indicates that he was a converted ' Jew 
of the llth century, from AUeppo* In all probability, the former date fa 
more correct/ (Ibid., p. 134> 

11. Sfath Abdul-Aziz, Fatawad - Aslzl (Fenian text), Mujtabai Press, Delhi, 1311/ 
1894, Vol. I, pp. 140-141. 
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The Indian Muslim Self-Image 
Nine Historians in Search of a Past 


Although the Muslim community in the Indian Sub-continent 
is differentiated within itself according to caste, social rank, economic 
class, and area, the formation of Pakistan and the response to the 
Secular Indian state indicates a single self-image which transcends these 
particularistic categories. The underlying unity of this image emerges 
dearly in the writing of nine Muslim historians of the Sub-continent. 

The historian is both articulate and self-conscious in his work. 
The Muslim historian of the sub-continent will describe the com¬ 
munity, its problems, and its fundamentals; he will view the past 
and will be able, therefore, to give some indication of the historical 
experience relevant to the Muslim self-conception. As a participant 
in his own period he will have some insight into what is pertinent 
both to him as an individual and, by extension, to the community 
as well. As an interested layman concerned with the problems 
induced by religion he will attempt to delineate the precepts of Is¬ 
lamic doctrine and their ramifications without the bias of cleri¬ 
cal vested interests. Even though his analysis may contain biases 
of class and status, he will perceive Islam more as the average man than 
the learned scholastic. In general, then, a selection of Works by 
sevctal Muslim historians should provide an initial view of the 
persistent themes upon which the community bases itself. 

While the authors cited here vary in place and time, this study 
should not he considered developmental but rather representative 
of varying political and social points of view. Saiyid Amir ‘Ali 
was a •■successful barrister and scion of an important north Indian 
family. Along with Khudi Bakhsh, a long-time professor at Cal¬ 
cuttajyniversity, th Saiyid represents some of the more classical ele- 
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meats of 19th cautery liberalism and die mom' leisurely echo* 
larship of the older aristocracy and the British Ctvfl Service. 
Muhammad Habib, on the other hand, although writing hi the 
twenties as did Khudi Bakhsh, took a more modem turn as *a out* 
spoken Marxist and the progenitor of the communist school of tin- 
Km history which flourishes at Aligarh Muslim University where he 
taught for many years. ‘Aziz Ahmad and Muhammad Scrim, both 
scholars and Pakistani civil servants, provide a strong contrast 
to Muhammad Mujeeb and ‘Abid Hussain, long-time associates of 
Mahatma Gandhi and apologists for the “Socialist Pattern of So* 
ciety” in the Indian Union. Among all the writers considered, only 
I. H. Qureshi and Hafeez Malik were consistently devoted to the 
professional life of scholarship, the former devoting himself to the 
medieval period of Indian history and Malik commenting prinaarihH' 
upon the modern. While Malik and Qureshi both wrote large 
works explicative of the Muslim Community in the sub-continent, 
Qureshi in his work for UNESCO also acted as the official apo* 
legist for Pakistan to the world. 

Much of the literature, even when written as straight historical 
analysis, is apologetic both in tone and content. Concerned with 
attacks upon Islam as a moral and political philosophy compatible 
with modernity, democracy, or even morality, several authors at¬ 
tempted to reverse the bleak descriptions of western writers. Early 
in this century Amir ‘All and Khuda Baksh, both western-trained 
scholars and politicians, were particularly agitated by the European 
view of the status of women in Islam. Far from entrapping women 
in a web of sexual excess and seclusion, Islam, they thought, actually im¬ 
proved their condition in relation to the Roman and Christian concept of 
women as chattels. 1 While this issue appears a minor point when dealing 
with the over-all European challenge to Islam, it had, along with western 
criticism of the institution of slavery in Islam, a long and continually annoy¬ 
ing bite. I.H. Qureshi, writing as late as 1965, and after some years as a 
professor of history in Pakistan, interrupted his analysis of Mughal admi¬ 
nistration to echo his earlier colleague. The haram, he claimed, meant 
sanctuary; “it is the same word which is used for the holiest places in the 
world of Islam. The word signifies the respect shown for women and the 
sanctity of domestic life.”* In more general terms but again in response 
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toostidani,these authors attempted to convince toe west of toe utility, * 
ratjaftaMty, and modernity of Warn. Tie Saiyid thought that Isfeunitt 
its doctrine of moral accountability related to the scientific doctrine of cause 
aid effect,* and, along with Qoreshi and JChuda Bakhsh, felt that tie sim¬ 
plicity of Islam made the religion compatible with all people at all stages 
of political and social development.* In other words, Islam was as ap- 
' propriate for modem man as it was for the primitive Arabian Bedouin. 
Furthermore, they agreed that the doctrine of Islam was basically demo¬ 
cratic and essentially egalitarian.* Tie Pakistani civil servant and some¬ 
time scholar S. M. Ikrlm could not but agree: to him democracy, co¬ 
operation and sobriety are inherent in Islam.*. Although Khudi Bakhsh 
and QuresM saw that the pristine purity of democratic Islam had failed 
ia the later stager of Muslim Governments, 7 Qureshl was sure that 
Muslim government, if not democratic, had been a rational and enlightened 
despotism providing happiness, good government, mid security.* Qureshl 
went even further in his attempt to link Islam with modernity and western 
liberalism. Muslims, he claimed, were as western, rational, and pro¬ 
gressive as Jews and Christians, while, on the other side, Bhudhists were 
somehow and vaguely eastern, undemocratic,and unprogressive.* 

f 

New doctrine and new challenges met equally new responses. Mu¬ 
hammad Habib dedicated the second edition of his study of Mahmud of 
Ghazni to Mao Tse-Tung and was the leader of younger men who 
interpreted Islamic democracy in terms compatible with communism. 
Saiyid ‘Abid Husain, long associated with the J»mi‘a Millia established in 
1920, by Muslims as a university free of British Government control, claimed 
that “the project of a socialistic pattern of society is based on the concept - 
of an equitable distribution of wealth, which is the essence of the economic 

-ideas of Islam_” i# Social equality and democracy, he fblt, were at the 

root of Islam and were persistent ideas throughout its history. Democracy 
and secular socialism were, therefore, compatible with Islam as a religion. 

While *Abid Husain was mteres<|f^lM!he relation of socialism 
to Islam, he was more specfficallj^fefested in fixe relation of what 
he considered to be the Muslim community to the secular and inde¬ 
pendent Indian state. Realizing that many feared that a common 
Indian .culture might impose un-Islamic religious notions upon them, 
he lllgit to assure professing Muslims that toe new secular state 
infringe upon religious liberty. On toe other hand, he 
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is impossible and iaw&eb 
must coexist. 11 


the same purpose in naiad, to reconole secular ^ik to J^e ^nd^w* 
xity community and to the history of the Marian kings of lodil 
M lf the Endian Muslim state." he said, ‘‘is divested of Jtp t&m&Oh 
religious guise, the spirit of the political system will appear as : lib 
in accord with what is recognized as the national interest.”** In other 
words, the pre-British government, in spite of any visible aberrations 
was as national as the present secular union of India. On the other 
hand Muslims in India "have their beliefs and tradition, that repre¬ 


sent certain moral and social values and their own way of life is 
strong, though its manifestations cannot yet be isolated and descri¬ 
bed." 18 Again, there is a fear that the secular and pred ominant ly 
Hindu government will crush and distort Islamic religion and 
values. 14 


The result of the confrontation with the west and the effort 
at reconciliation must be a view of Islam as expressive of religious 
and political virtue. Islam is not merely tolerant of other religions 
or compatible with liberalism. By accepting the idea of toleration, 
socialism, or liberalism and fusing any one of these concepts with 
Islam, the author must of logical necessity argue that the doctrine 
which he supports is part and parcel of Islamic normative values. 
However, ideology derivative of an apologetic attitude cannot he 
considered as part of the communal definition. The authors may 
operate as though their particular ideology is the essence of Islam ; 
but there is too much variation among them to allow any claim to 
an ideological concensus based either on the confrontation with the 
west or the political realities of minority status. Rather, ideological 
argument of this kind must be carried out within the community 
in an effort to convince its members that the author’s point of view 
is Islamic . This, of course, presupposes the existence of a group 
which can be defined as Muslim without regard to the ideology 
being pro pag andised internally. Amir ‘All, as a wealthy barrister 
aad member of die Secretary of State’s Council, would never agree 
to Muhammad Habib’s socialist notions or to *Abid Husain’s Sari* 
.British - nstri'y* 1 -" Qureshi, who wrote in part to expert*, the 
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Pakistani nation, 11 and Scrim as a Pakistani civil servant, would have 
difficulty accepting Mujeeb’s conciliatory point of view. 

In relation to the ideological argument, two points must be kept 
in mind : First, since Islam is conceived as an expression of nor¬ 
mative values, a Muslim either individually or collectively in the 
community, embodies these values and carries them forward 
through time. At any given instant a Muslim is that person who 
actively strives to implement those values or holds to them as nor¬ 
mative. Second, there must be a series of normative values which 
the various authors agree are Muslim and which, aside from such 
concepts as ideology, define the parameters of community. While 
concepts such as socialism, liberalism, and modernity, may have no 
value in setting the limits of the group, other values must be agreed 
upon or else the idea of community is made of whole cloth for un¬ 
fathomable ulterior purpose. 


In terms of apologetics these authors often had to use terms 
as universal and generally applicable as the terms which they confron¬ 
ted. Christianity was countered by pure and moral Islam, Libera¬ 
lism by Islamic democracy, socialism by Islamic moral and economic 
doctrine. The Indian Muslim community, then, will be less sharply 
defined than might be desired, on the other hand, the works 
of ‘Abid Husain and Muhammad Mujeeb, which were written 
to foster the integration of the Muslims in the secular Indian nation, 
should produce a clearer picture of the Muslim community in the 
subcontinent since they must of necessity confine themselves to 
topics relative to the Muslims of Lidia and Pakistan. This should 
also be true of ‘Aziz Ahmed’ Islamic Culture in the Indian Environ¬ 
ment, his Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan as well as Hafeez 
Malik’s Muslim Nationalism in India and Pakistan, and works by 
Qnreshi and Scram. Still, as indicated by the titles, the scope of 
these works is significantly broad and generalized, suggesting that 
the definition of community will be equally broad and will rely on 
intellectual concepts rather than acquired ethnographic data. 


Except fbr Amir ‘All and Khuda Bakhsh, who did not con ti¬ 
the problem, the historians studied agree that the Muslims first 
'fod m India in three distinct groups : Arab traders followed by 
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the Arab conquerors of Sind were the first, % purely Arab dement 
disappearing physically if not intellectually mto a composite gwo^f f . 
of believers controlling the successor states in Baluchistan and fetid, ’ 
the second group (and most preponderant) were Turkic dements 
from the trans-Oxus Amirates, first led by Mahmttd of Ghazni, 

The third group were Irani free-booters and intellectual refugees 
fleeing the Mongol invaders of West Asia for the more chngwiiai 
atmosphere of Lahore and later Delhi. The Hindus converted to 
Islam, of course, constituted a final category. Malik and Ikrim are 
very clear about the confrontation between Turkish and Irani ele¬ 
ments among the ruling clique within the Delhi Sultanate and also 
between Turkish and Hindustani elements, whether long-term rad*, 
dents or converts. 1 * The Khaljf coup d'etat during the Sultanate pe¬ 
riod was not merely a factional fight or a dynastic struggle it waa 
the triumph, if temporary, of the Hindustani or native group within 
the state over the Turkish nobility. 17 However, when all of the authors 
enter the discussion of the failure of Mughal imperium and the res¬ 
ponse to the British, these distinctions disappear. For example, 
participants in the so-called Wahhabi jihad against the Sikhs led by 
Saiyid Ahmad Rae Barelvi in the 1820’s are never delineated in re¬ 
lation to either ethnic or tribal background ; rather, all participants, 
except those resident in Afghanistan or tribals of the North-West 
Frontier specifically antagonistic to Saiyid Ahmad, are lumped into 
a single category of Muslim. There are two possibilities ; either 
the ethnic distinctions had in truth disappeared or the distinctions 
ceased to be important to the authors. Socially and ethnically the- 
terms denoting foreign extraction or caste affiliation remain in present 
parlance among believers, and in Utter Pradesh, as in other areas, 
there are unique villages of Pathans which appear ethnically oriented 
and politically motivated. Descent from Rajput or Turkish ancestors 
remains important enough to maintain genealogies and exclusive 
marriage networks. 18 On the other hand, after long disquisitions cm 
the ethnic and political conflicts of the Sultanate and Empire none of 
the authors entertain the problem of the integration of the once very 
discernible Irani, and Hindustani groups. In fact Qureshi dismissed 
the entire proposition by claiming that thp groups entering the sub¬ 
continent “are not divided in any significant manner—” on the 
basis of origin. 1 * If the divisions were thought to be distinct at one 
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point,. they should receive tome comment on their dis^etnuuKu 
tW» leads again to the thought that the definition of the coca* 
ttgafly iff kteaectaal and ideological rather dm ethnographic or 
bared cm physical and statistical evidence., Apparently the dements 
which make die community are equally intellectual ; the effort of 
there historians, aside from questions of administration, conquest, 
and response to specific problem, was to delineate those elements 
which are of intellectual import to themselves. 

While not agitated over ethnographic detail or the problem of 
the integration of the community, they are for the most part interes¬ 
ted in their beginnings as Muslims. The supreme moment in history 
for Amir ’All and Khudi Bakhsh is the advent of Muhammad as 
the Prophet. Except as a miasma, history hardly exists before him. 
Muhammad is the perfect man. Amir All spoke of “his gentle dis¬ 
position, austerity of conduct, the severe purity of h is life, his scru¬ 
pulous refinement, his ever-ready helpfulness toward the poor and the 
weak, his noble sense of honour, his unflinching fidelity, his stem 

sense of duty-Khuda Bakhsh saw in him the “beneficent ruler 

sheddmg light and love around him—undeviating in his consis¬ 
tency.” 11 On the other hand, Muhammad Habib continued this glori¬ 
fication of the Prophet in other terms : Muhammad was a great 
revolutionary who ended the regime of priest-craft and decrepit mo¬ 
narchy, opening a career of talent to the depressed masses.* 1 He is 
the ideal, Qureshl tells us, of the entire Pakisnatni nation, 1 * the in¬ 
dividual to whom the Muslims, according to botff Qureshl and Habib 
owe allegiance. 1 * 

But, according to these historians, the connection with Muahm- 
mad is snore than loyalty and allegiance. The premier event for 
India was, for them, the invasion by Muhammad ibn Q&sim, through 
Whom a constant connection with the wider Muslim world was esta¬ 
blished.** Muhammad IkrSm considered thol.link with the Arabs to 
Ire even more extended : “the Arab occupation of Trans-oxiana paved 
the way for the Muslim conquest of India,” for that conquest "es¬ 
tablished the link between the Turkish homeland mid Islam.”** The 
Muslimxgof India were tied both to Muhammad as a religious leader 
and to m greater community outside the subcontinent. In Sind, 

Mattie they “were citizens of the large Caiiphal state” and 
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and the Arab conquest, most if n*>* aH of the prior 
experience is irrelevant tothe MusHms living in the 
CM* the writers considered only 'Abid Husain ia bis effort^ at ooaafci*r 





tion considered it necessary to ddiniate the heritage derived from flyp 
pre-Muslim period. Bat even he admitted that Muslims of the Suh- 
tanate were representatives of aa advanced culture and maintained 
contact with the seat of that culture outside of India, particularly 
including Baghdid.** , ' 


• y.o' 

The historical connection with the larger Muslim brotherhood 
was not limited to the single instance of conquest which may. have 
initiated the community m India. The link was continuous and 
visible, according to several authors in the process of administration 
and continued allegiance to the Khaltfah. Queshi and Malik in¬ 
sisted that the organization of finance and administration in b6fh 
the Delhi Sultanate mid the Mughal Empire was based upon Arab 
AbbJsid models and Islamic legal practice,** and, while Muhammad 
IkrSm agrees, he also establishes a link with Persian forms through 
Sultan Balban’s concept of kingship.** Qureshl admits that the go¬ 
vernmental system of the Mughal Empire was “worked out in con¬ 
junction with local ideas and customs,” but he also insists that “the 
system was essentially the same as had been built up by the Sultans 
and corresponded to classical Muslim patterns.* 1 The functions of 
the local governors, he continued, had not changed in 1000 years.** 
Neither IkrSm nor Malik make any effort to view the possible Indian 
roots of Muslim Imperial administration in India. Ikrim presents 
an Arabic document on statecraft**; Qureshl tends to use an analogy: 
The Kotwdl corresponds to the Sahib-i-shurtah in the Khalifah’s, 
government* 4 Quresh! implies a connection here ; he does not -prove 
it, nor does he . make any effort to do so. This is not to imply 
either that the Muslim jurists did not derive rules„ from standard 
relig ious practice or that the KotwSl was not in truth derived from 
a ffaylar office in the Khillfat. -Quite possibly there. is not even 
enough material to prove the indigenous -nature of -the office or 
admini strative function pf any kind. However, neither Ikr & m, - Quitthl 
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nor Malik attempt to explain the derivation of offices of functions 
hr present much evidence to support their point of view. To the®, 
it Appears, the indigenous experience is siniply as irrelevant as history 
before Muhammad . ‘Aztz Ahmad adds a fresh note when he declares 
shirt fhett was a Hindu framework of administration in the Sultanate* 
but he makes no effort to prove his point. Rather ‘Aziz Ahmad* 
Malik, Qureshf, and Ikrfim go out of their way to demonstrate that 
Attars during the sultanate** maintained an ideological connection with 
the Arab world by seeking investiture as Sultans from the KhaUfah 
in fiaghdsd or Al-Fustat.** Furthermore, Habib points out that the 
idea of a universal KhilSfat “has never been absent from Muslim 
consciousness.” 7 * 


To be a Muslim, then, is to participate in the history initiated 
by Muhammad, to assume an organic connection not only with the 
Prophet and his mission, but also with the historical figure and the 
State which he established. Each participant is derivative of the ex¬ 
perience of Muhammad and the history of the state which he initiated. 
Amir ‘All, for example, does not stop with the Qur‘an and Hadtth. ; 
he continues his story through the reign of'Ali. Certainly the Saiyid 
was a Shi‘1, a partisan of ‘All ; still, he later turned to the history 
of the successor states. M The perfection of government under Mu- 
haitunad and the first four Khalifahs is real and meaningful to him. 
The decline of the Arab empire is as disheartening as his own fai- 
tare. 'Amir ‘All might have limited himself to a discussion of reli¬ 
gion alone; but religion and politics do not diverge. They combine, 
and the political and cultural experience is pertinent to this barris¬ 
ter from Calcutta . This experience is his beginning, part and par¬ 
cel of his heritage, 


Amir ‘All’s apologetic concern was for the whole of the Brother¬ 
hood of believers. The other authors were interested in smaller prob¬ 
lems. Yet they too accepted a continuing historical connection with 
Islamic history outside of India, some of them actually accepting 
notions unsupported by the canons of good scholarship, ha this 
sense, however, the facts do not really matter; we are only concerned 
hare with their assumptions. .... 
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. ’ *» A**bfc the ward /i/aw signifies submission. At a rdjgam 
It is extremely simple in its primary precepts. ‘Abid Husain fijjt , , 
that at root the religious man was one who lived the Godly Life , 
and adhered to the precept of human equality.** Both Kiuaii Bakfcsh 
and Amir ‘Alt narrowed the definition to the traditional essentials : 
the acceptance of the word of God and the message of the prophet* 
When one has accepted these two principles he is a Muslim not¬ 
withstanding any failure to observe ritual or conform to discipline. 
This concept is broadly generalized and unlimiting, tending to oony » 
prise wide variations and a multiplicity of sects, forming a unified 
whole from diverse elements. Thus, according to ‘Aziz Ahmad, the 
Bohr is of Western India still remain Muslim even though they 
follow Hindu laws of inheritance, practice usury, and celebrate the 
Hindu festival of Diwali as the beginning of the business year.* 1 For 
much the same reason ‘Abid Husain accepts Badruddin Tyabjl, a 
Bombay Bohra, as a Muslim leader, and Ikram and Qureshl accept 
Kabir’s syncretism as basically Muslim.** Furthermore, of all the wri¬ 
ters who discussed the Empeior Akbar’s religious experimentations in 
the Dln-i-Il5hI and the controversy pertaining to it, only Malik 
views Akbar as an apostate. 4 * 

While this view of Islam and the community appears extremely 
eclectic, the process of becoming a Muslim sets off the individual 
and isolates him from non-Muslims. According to Khuda Bakhsh. 
conversion brings the individual into a brotherhood of faith which 
will maintain the religion in time of peril. 4 * By the act of conversion 
the neo-Muslim changes his personality and history, both in the 
political and in the religious sense.** The convert took a new nanu-, 
which related him to the Arab world, and for Qureshl this act was 
the symbol of a double conversion, not only the acceptance of a 
new faith but also a turn to a new culture.** Even Mujeeb, whose 
purpose was the reconcilation of Muslim and Hindu in a secular 
state, believed that Muslims formulated a religious and social com¬ 
munity through a common allegiance to Islam. ‘Aziz Ahmad carries 
the analysis even further : Islam was bound and impelled by the 
Quriin as the vox dei and hadlth as the vox propketae, which induce 
the concept of a chosen people. “There is,” he said, “one unequi¬ 
vocal criterion for membership of this new community-common faith 
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la'God -who reveals Jiimself.” -7 Furthermore, 'Aziz Ahmad data*. 
&ifct revelatory religion stands for die nuurimization of the religious 
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there is a community established with its own political economic And 
*6cial values which to ‘Abid Husain are the freedom Of human 
spirit asd conscience, universal brotherhood, and justice. 4 * 

V la India such a feeling of organic connection with an outside 
experience limits the participation of individuals m the uniquely 
Hindu life drama. When an individual obtains the Islamic experience 
either by training or conversion, he opts out of the Hindu world 
•and separates from both the people who surround him and their 
pown historical experience. He is neither all at once nor perfectly 
•a different man with different loyalties, but he wiO turn to those 
/who share those loyalties whether he maintains a commitment to 
jGod or not. 

» 

The Muslim not only Joined a religious brotherhood of believers 
but also a community in which faith is integral with other values. 
The support of these values is in law. In fact, both Qureshl and 
Khudi Bakhsh claimed that the Shari'a was absolutely integral with 
^religion,* 0 since it was a guide to righteousness and good conduct.* 1 
It follows then that law must be enforced by some agency which was 
not only cognizant of the shari'a but would also enforce it properly. 
That person would of necessity have to be Muslim. While Malik 
insisted that the Shari'a was enforced by the Spittas.** Ikism argued 
. that, in effect, the various rulers were guided' by. the needs of the 
State. The principle was, then, that so long as the shari'a was not 
openly defied, so long as the Sultan appointed judges, and supported, 
education and ritual, he would hp left alone by the orthodox.** Still 
.the shari'a was the law of the Slate, even if imperfectly enforced. 
.While Mujceb indicated that the shari'a was never operative as a 
.common social and moral code,** both he and *Abid Husain agreed 
that the shari'a remained ; the orthodox ideology.** Finally, Habib dis- 
.paraged the ideology of the shari'a as a perfect guide even when 
he af#d that belief in it was habitual if not profound. For the 
.Musliai the result of the connection between law and religion is that 
hg&must enter politics ; he wants, if nothing else, to ensure that 
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fatoMe. - Since Hie shori'a is concerned, with common, daily 
«*-m* «* well as with purely religious pies c ri ^Ham ^wdai 

tfeotepersoas who might be unconcerned with Mam as a religion 
find themselves involved in die operation of the shori'a. When 


law of the state is the law of religion, no matter how die state may 
modify specific portions of that law in its own interest, the relation 
of the individual to the law will not change. Belief is not necessary. 
Law, in this case the sharl'a, will be carried as a normative value. 


When Muhammad Mujeeb claimed that the Indian Muslim 
mind could be. found in the study of Urdu literature,** he signi¬ 
fied the overall acceptance of that language by the historians dis¬ 
cussed above. Writing nearly forty years before, KhudS Bakhsh 
argued for the study of Hindustan! and overly neglected poets as 
a counterweight to the too rash acceptance of the west. It is not 
surprising that his list of j eots included only Muslims who com¬ 
monly wrote in what is now considered Urdfi.* 7 The writers con¬ 
sidered in the present study did not protest this point; rather, they 
expanded upon it. Urdu may have been rooted in India; yet Malik 
believed that, since it had developed in a “Muslim social milieu.’ 
Urdu had become the vehicle for Muslim thought.**. I. H. Qureshl 
further pointed to the purely linguistic heritage of the language: 
although the syntax was Indo-Aryan, the vocabulary and script 
were basically Persian as were some grammatic forms and some 
sounds.** In terms of literary content, simile, and style ‘Aziz Ahmad 
indicated that the language incorporated a Persian background and 
rejected local themes and attitudes.* 0 

The Urdfi language as seen by the writers studied, developed 
from Persian roots and carried with it Persian culture; as a language, 
Urdfi replaced Persian in every-day life and in literature without re¬ 
placing the content transmitted by the latter language. Muhtunmad 
Habib felt that the Shah Nama was an un-Islamic work which evoked 
the -Persian culture carried by Mahmfid of Ghazni,’ 41 Habib’s 
praise for the Persian poetry of Amir Khusraw border on adoration.** 
The court of Delhi became the haven for Persian-speaking refugees 
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the Great Mongol’s hordes, becoming, saidQureshi, a heaven “for all 
foat .was best in Muslim culture and art.”** Furthermore, MuJjam* 
mad Ikr2mfelt that these Persian-speaking refugees imparted a central 
Asian imprint on even the most common aspects of life.** Generally 
die authors felt that Muslim culture was an imported creation based 
upon Turkish and Persian borrowings There is no doubt among 
the various writers that a particularly Indo-Muslim culture had. been 
created, rfowever, the conquerors had brought culture with them 
and planted it in India where it grew into a peculiar Droduct neither 
folly Indian nor totally in accord with general Islamic practice. 
A few indigenous elements entered the culture, music, architecture, 
and family life;** Urdfl did have an Indian syntax, but the inte¬ 
llectual and cultural images carried by the language were Persian : 
the nightingale and the rose. Normative values and historical connection 
were extra-territorial. 

Geographically the authors encountered were concerned only 
with a North Indian community contained in the heartland of Mus¬ 
lim empire. Except in connection with the development of Urdfl 
or the extension of the Mughal Empire the Deccan is mentioned 
hardly at all; Bengal only a little more. There is no concern, more¬ 
over, for the Malabar Muslims or the Madrasis. Possibly the im¬ 
press of Persian was npt as great there. They are ignored and with 
foe rare exception of the Mopilla rebellion in the 1920s not even 
ihe old Arab traders were considered as part of the whole. 

- The community is then the amalgam of those peisons who are 
historically connected to the prophet and the early Arab empire, 
Who are bound to this history and to all others who profess the 
Creed. In the Indian environment the cultural impress has been 
from the transoxian region, coming with both conquerors and refugees 
and carried in the Persian language which transformed into Urdfl. 
The religious aspect was reinforced and co-ordinated by the concept 
of law and thus orthodoxy. Participation in any or all these con¬ 
comitants and residence within the central districts the Mughal 
Empire produced a Muslim. 

In• regard to the elements in the development of the com- 
munity, -the Muslim might to be agitated by an enchroachment upon 
Uses law which guides his salvation, or he might be agitated by such 
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an attack as an affront to his secular culture, since ta Vhis Regard 
it is difficult to isolate one clement of cultural affiliation front > 
another.' Furthern'iore, an attack upon one dement or due person - * 
would unify the. community effort, since ail would fed Committed 
tp membership within the milieu. / •* 

The tension arising from the existence of two Communities 
in the subcontinent were manifest even to Mujeeb and Husain. The 
difference in historical conclusions drawn by them and others stand 
upon contrary views not of the nature of the Indian Muslim com¬ 
munity, but rather of the nature of culture as a whole. Husain 
viewed India as a federation of cultures allowing “various com¬ 
munities and political ideology to maintain and develop their own 
cultural heritage.” 44 Malik felt that from the beginning Hindu 
resistance to Muslim was cultural. Hindus recoiled from the touch 
of Muslims. They became culturally exclusive. 47 Qureshf and 
Dcr5m agreed in absolute terms 48 Again both agreed that the ten¬ 
sions between the communities increased over time, particularly with 
the growth of mutual revival movements. 4 ® ‘Aziz Ahmad also sug¬ 
gested that the differences in cultures alone resulted in increasing 
tensions: Muslim inconoclasm helped to precipitate the clash. 70 
Equally and without justification ‘Abid Husain claims that there 
was harmony among Muslims and Hindus in local kingdoms and 
he insisted that if the Muslims were suffering in the social, eco¬ 
nomic, and educational fields the fault lay in ignorance and eco¬ 
nomic backwardness, not communalism. 71 

For all of this, Indian Muslims remain for each author a se¬ 
parate and separable cultural and social organism having a life and 
history of its own. The difference between Husain and Malik, for 
example, is not between separate conceptions of the community, ba* 
rather between views of the ability of the Hindu and Muslim communities 
to get along. And this differece must be rooted in variant concep¬ 
tions of the nature of society as a whole and the nature of poli¬ 
tics in general. The differing analyses achieved- by these authors 
stems less from their view of the nature and traditions of their 
own community and more from ideological commitment to Ideas 
essentially extraneous to the realities of the Islamic commuirity Ot 
the Indian subcontinent. 
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Notes and Memoranda 

i , 

lotenathnal Seminar on 
RELIGION—MORALITY—LAW 
New Delhi, December 11—16, 1973 


Islam and the Modem Age Society and the Indian Institute of Islamic 
Studies, New Delhi, have jointly sponsored an International Seminar on 
‘Religion-Morality-law’, to be held in New Delhi from December 11 
to 16 this year. More than fifty scholars of eminance from India 
and abroad have been invited to participate in the deliberations of 
the Seminar. The following note setting out the objects of the 
Seminar was sent to the intending participants : 

“The question of reinterpreting or amending the Muslim 
Personal Law, so as to bring it in line with the social and 
moral thinking of the modem age, is exercising the minds 
of Muslims in the Indian subcontinent as in many other 
parts of the world. There are three points of view, vehemently 
if not violently, contending against one another. The radical 
modernists' stance is that in modern society Law is an autonomous 
institution entirely independent of Religion. So, a religion- 
based Personal Law for Muslims or any other religious com¬ 
munity, is an anchronism which should be immediately removed 
and replaced by a common civil code. The fundamentalists’ 
view, on the other hand, taken by the vast majority of the 
Muslim community, is that probably personal law in every 
religious tradition, and certainly in Islam, is an integral part 
of Religion and as such it is obtained by God. Neither the 
■ State nor any other human agency should, therefore, tamper 
in any way with the provisions of Muslim Personal Law as 
it stands today. The middle-of-the-road liberals, however, 
while conceding that the Muslim Personal Law constitutes an 
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essential part of the Muslim religion, assert that it had h the 
past been constantly reinterpreted to meet the changing social 
conditions of MusHms and the proems of reinterpretation cm 
and should, in keeping with the letterand spirit of the Mamie 
Shari‘ah, continue indefinitely. The liberals agree with the 
fundamentalists that the modem secular democratic state cannot 
interfere, on its own initiative, with Muslim Personal Law 
Without encroaching upon the fundamental rights of 
its Muslim citizens. But, they think that it can justifiably 
enact any amendment to this Law if requested to do so by 
the general consensus of the Muslim community. How this 
consensus is to be ascertained, whether by a referendum or by 
the opinion poll of Muslim members of the central and state 
legislatures, or the fatwn (legalistic decree) of the Muslim 
*UlamS, is still a moot point. The mass of the Muslim people would 
probably prefer to be guided by the decree of the ‘Ulams, but the 
process of getting the consensus of the authentic *Ulam& is beset 
with difficulties because there is neither a generally accepted 
criterion for an authentic ‘slim nor any universally lecognized organi¬ 
zation of such ‘Ulama. All these and related questions have to be 
thoroughly considered in a spirit of genuine quest for truth. 


Islam and the Modem Age Society and the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Islamic studies, New Delhi, for whom the problem of Muslim 
Personal Law is not merely of theoretical but also of practical 
and vital importance, thought that it would make a better con¬ 
tribution to the understanding and solution of the problem if 
it is discussed in the wider context of the inMWtetion between 
Religion, Law and Morality at an International Seminar with 
the participation of Muslim and non-MusHni scholars from the 
different parts of the world, so . that the problem could t be 
, discussed not only from the sfrmdpoint of the Muslim religion 
but also from that of soma othersttAjor religions of the world, 
as well as from the general philosophical and sociological points 
of view. The general topic of such discussion would be: 



Religion, Morality and Law autonomous areas of human 
and thought or essentially interdependent ? 
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outward behaviour springs or does it require the hefc> of Religion 
or/and Morality to make an effective impact on human 
action ? 
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(b) Is the moral consciousness of man sufficiently developed . 
to make him lead a virtuous life singly by incul¬ 
cation of moral principles without the backing of legal 
and/or religious sanctions ? 


(c) Is secular law comprehensive and effective enough to regu¬ 
late man’s private as well as public life without the oom- 
plementary contribution of religious law ? 

(d) Is it necessary for the modem secular state to interfere 
with the personal laws of communities that ragard them 
as integral part of their religion ? Would it not consti¬ 
tute violation of the fundamental rights of religious free¬ 
dom ? 


The topics suggested are merely illustrative and by no means 
exhaustive. The participants would be free to rase and discuss 
any issue relevant to the main theme of the Seminar. 

The list of the scholars who have been invited to participate 
in the seminar and most of whom have already given their consent 
is given below:— 


Foreign Delegates : 

Professor Ahmed Ibrahim (Malaysia), Professor Bertold Spuler 
(W. Germany), Professor Charles Adams (Canada), Dr. Fr. George 
Anawati (Egypt), Dr. Harun Naustion (Indonesia), Dr. A. Khatib 
(Indonesia), Dr. Hashim Nashabi (Lebanon), Professor S. Husain 
Jaferi (Lebanon), Professor J. N. D. Anderson (England), Professor 
Kenneth Cragg (England), Professor Louis Gardet (France), Porfessor 
Mehdi Mohaghegh (Iran), Professor Mahmud Zayid (Lebanon), Dr. 

Taqi Danish Pizhuh (Iran), Professor W. Montgomery Watt 
(Ba^rad), Professor Wilfred Cantwell Smith (Canada), Dr. Sala- 
huddin al-Munajjid (Lebanon), Dr. Robert W. Fuleher (Australia), 
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Professor David Pearl (England), Dr. S, M. Reza JalaH Nain! (Iran), 
Mufti Baba Khanov (USSR). 

Min Delegates : 

Professor A. A. A. Fyzee (Bombay), Dr. ‘Abdul Haq Ansarf 
(Shantiniketan), Dr. ‘Alam Khflnd Mtri (Hyderabad), Fr. Alfred de 
Souza (New Delhi), Professor Gurbachan Singh lalib (Patiala), 
Br. S. Hasan ‘Askari (Hyderabad), Justice Hidayatullah (Bombay), 
Dr. S. Maqbool Ahmed (Aligarh), Dr. Mushirul Haq (Aligarh), 
Dr-. Najatullah Siddiqui (Aligarh), Professor Niharranjan Ray 
(New Delhi), Sardar Kirpal Singh Narang (Patiala), Maulana Saeed 
Ahmad Akbarabadi (New Delhi), Professor S. C. Dubey (Simla), 
Professor S. M. Hasan (Aligarh), Maulana Syed Abul Hasan Ali 
Nadvi (Lucknow), Dr. S. T. Lokhandwala (Bombay), Dr. Sunderajan 
K. R. (Patiala), Dr. Tahir Mahmood (New Delhi), Maulana Wahee- 
duddin Khan (Delhi), Maulana Abdul Wahhab Bukhari (Hyderabad), 
Maulana Syed Ali Naqi (Aligarh), Maulana Abd-us-Salam Kidwai 
(Delhi - ), Maulana Qazi Zatnul- 4 Abidin Sajjad (Delhi). 

A full-length report of the Seminar along with some of the 
papers read will appear in our February 1974 issue. 

2. OCTOCENTLNARY OF HAZRAT BABA SHEIKH FARID 

1973 is the year of Hazrat Baba Sheikh Farid’s birth-octocente- 
nary. The occasion is being celebrated all over the country and 
abroad. 

Sheikh Farid-ud-Din Mas‘ud GaDj-i-Shakar (1173-1266) whom we all 
lovingly remember as Hazrat Baba Sheikh Farid, is the first re¬ 
corded poet of the Panjab and a renowned saint of early Muslim 
period who consolidated the humanitarian thought and traditions of 
Sufism in India. He may well be called the real founder of the 
‘Chishti silsilah’ of Sufis in. the Panjab. His immediate successor 
was Hazrat Sheikh Nizamuddin Aulia, the popular saint of Delhi 
Commonly called ‘Mehboob-e-Ilahi’. 

Bab^Farid is also called the father of Panjabi literature. His 
^expositions which are popularly sung and quoted by the people of 
the two Panjabs have come down 3 us through the grace of the 
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Holy 1 Gurus who gave his Shlokas a place of honour id the hofy , 
Gam Growth Sahib, the sacred book of the Sikh. For these 
obvious reasons the Sikh community has come forward to celebrate > 
his Birth-octo-centenary at a large scale to pay homage due to this 
great Sufi saint of India. His life and teachings are in the present 
socio-political set-up of the sub-continent more significant and rele¬ 
vant than ever before. Sheikh Fand, to quote Professor Gurbachan 
Singh ‘Talib’, is not only a highly significant personlity intrinsically, 
but also as a bridge of moral and spiritual thought between Muslims 
and non-Muslims.’ 

A central ‘Baba Farid Memorial Society’ with its headquartes 
Patiala has been formulated to arrange and assist in the Eighth Birth 
Centenary of Hazrat Baba Farid and to prepare and publish literature on 
the life and times of Baba Farid and other Sufi saints and poets of the 
Panjab. The broad-based programme of the Society also includes estab¬ 
lishment of institutes of advanced study in religion, mysticism and inter- 
communal understanding on permanent foundations. The State Govern¬ 
ment of the Panjab has announced a generous grant of Rs. 5 lakhs 
(500,000) to the Baba Fand Memorial Society besides establishing at 
Faridkot a 150-bed modern hospital to be named after Baba Sahib. 
State-level committees and units of the Society have also been formed in 
Jammu and Kashmir, Haryana, Delhi, Maharashtra, U.P„ Rajasthan and 
West Bengal. 

The highlight of the Octocentenary Celebrations is an International 
Seminar (November 16-17, 1973) inaugurated by the Prime Minister Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi and attended by the eminent scholars from Iran, Bangla 
Desh, Newzealand, and U.S.S.R. The Seminar,,divided into four 
sessions was presided over by Professor Niharranjan Roy, Professor 
Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, Dr. Jalali Naini and Mr. Khushwant Singh 
respectively. A Commemorative Volume edited by Professor Gurbachan 
Singh Talib and containing scholarly articles on various aspects of the 
life and teachings of the Sheikh was also brought out to mark the 
occasion. Among the programmes of permanent and reverberating utility 
is the Baba Farid Chair in Sufistic Studies, set up at the PaDjabi Univer¬ 
sity, Patiala, which aims at advanced study in Islamic Mysticism with 
particular focus on the life and thought of the Indian mystics. The 
Panjab University, Chandigarh, has proposed to establish a centre for 
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. H«8M5s* to Old and Medieval Panjabi language and to compile a voi»a» 
m the impact of Islam on the social life and culture of India witbespecial 
reference to the Panjab, 

3. UenTTUTE FOR COMMUNICATION OF RELIGIONS ; 

INTER-RELIGIO, ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 

‘INTJBR-RELIGIO’ is working for documentation and information 
about living religions and for strengthening the relations between their re¬ 
presentative and scholars in this field. It has close cooperation with the 
Ethnological Museum of Rotterdam, Willemskade 25. The World 
Congress of Faiths which is active in Netherlands now for 25 years has 
taken the initiative in opening the Inter-Religio centre. World Congress 
of Faiths will celebrate its 25th anniversary on an International conference 
on November 1-2, this year, in the School for Philosophy near Amerfoort 
The subject of reflection will be:‘‘Religious Experience”. An Inter-faith 
service will also be prepared. 

The same theme will also be approached in another gathering of 
young people at the meditation centre ‘Kosmos’ in Amsterdam, Pdas 
Handrikfcade 142. 
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INTER-RELIGIO is answering questions and helping people in 
different ways by promoting the dialogue of religions in modem society 
and developing a world loyalty. It does n’t want to encourage syncretism, 
bat tries to give service towards a better mutual understanding as a 
spiritual clearing-house. So it is helping individuals and institutions with 
addresses, literature and materials. It introduces writers and lecturers 
for groups mid societies. Arranges inter-faith devotions, supply films 
and ando-vnuals or mediate illustrations for religious instructions. 


Thus pupils of a highschool may come, seeking facts for a paper. 
An academy organizing a course on the Near East will ask for a reliable 
speaker. A young man wants to know more about yoga, about z»n- 
BaddUnn, about Sikhs or the Jesus-people. Another person may be 
intetested in Freemasons, latter-day saints or the Sufi 4$p$cftnent. A 
paggujpho finds himself and his congregation confronted with problems 
J^Rgn workers inquires how to solve them. < ) * ' 


So, the lNTER-RELIGIO needs a lot of ; 
une and abroad. You might help them 
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4. IARF/UN 
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The IARF is one of more than 500 internationsi non-govennental 
organizations (NGOs) on the so-called Roster and thus In consultative 
status with the U. N. Economic and Social Council (ECOSQQ. 4a with 
the League of Nations, so with the United Nations, NGOs are accorded 
various degrees of reoongnition, and thus prerogatives, of partly to hdp 
the U. N. inform world public opinion. 


The IARF has oppointed Dr. Homer A Jack as its representative. 
Dr. Jack is Secretary-General of the World Conference of Religion fof 
Peace (WCRP), with offices opposite U. N. headquarters in the 
Church Center for the U.N...The alternate representative of the 
IARF to the U.N. is Miss Ruth Neuendorffer who has had long 
experience with both national and international public issues, especi¬ 
ally at the U.N. 


In February, the IARF took leadership, with the WCRP (which 
has not yet obtained consultative status with ECOSOC), to induce 
26 other NGOs to circulate a letter to the 32 members of the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights urging them to study the human 
nghts of nOn-dtirens, perhaps in connection with a study of the 
human rights of foreign labor. This communication is being circu¬ 
lated as the Commission holds its meeting in Geneva. 

One of the new issues before the U.N. is the possibility of 
outlawing the use of napalm and other incendiary weapons. Hie 
Secretary-General recently issued a detailed report on this subject 
ftnd It is now available wherever U.N. publications can be obtained. 
The 132-Member States of the U.N. are now studying this report 
and vnll discuss it during the 1973 General Assembly beginning in 
September. There is hope that the U.N. might adopt a U.N. Decla¬ 
ration Against the Use of Nap aim mid other incendiary Weapon*,’ 
Also there is hope that the Conference of the Committee on Disar¬ 
mament in Geneva might someday draft a convention against the 
protection and stockpiling of napalm., Alternatively the world com- 
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autnfty should specifically outlaw napalm and sinriiarweapoasia foe 
additional protocols to the 1949 Geneva Conventions cm more ho** 
matte treatment of civilians in wartime. These protocols will be dis¬ 
cussed for signature at ■ a Diplomats Conference in Switzerland in 
1974. 


If tye IARF and its member-groups wish, they might study 
foe problem of outlawing napalm and discuss and adopt appropriate 
resolutions. They could then help influence public opinion which in 
torn might influence governmental policy. In most of the States in 
which IARF member-groups exist, the government have not yet 
taken policy decisions to outlaw napalm ; thus much study and work 
must yet be done. For groups and individuals studying the prob¬ 
lem of napalm, obtaining the report of the Secretary-General is 
essential. Helpful also might be a WCRP Report in the series Pro¬ 
ject Religion and Disarmament on Napalm, giving the detailed his¬ 
tory of the U .N. effort so far. This is available for 50c postpaid 
(sea mail) from IARF/UN. 

Homer A. Jack 


Copies of Dr. Jack’s testimonies before the UN Commission 
on Human Rights on the problem of human mssacre and before the 
UN Sub-Commission on Minorities on the rights of non-citizens are 
available from the IARF/UN Office, Room 7B, 777 UN Plaza, New 
York* NY, S 

. (courtesy : Information Service IARF) 

5. THE GERMAN UNITARIANS RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 

The German Unitarians are still relatively little known to the other 
member groups of IARF. Learning that they are an avowedly non- 
Cfaristian religious Community, some of you may ffear that people who 
break thus with tradition risk falling victim to an overestimation of 
^etnielves. 

St 


ha reality, however, German Unitarians are net breaking with 
piaaa, but are linked with an even more ancient tradition of religious 
which stretches from the cosmology of the early Greek 
flosephy before Socrates (Heraklit) via tins ahti-dualistic heretics of 
; Middle Ages (Eringcna, Eckehart, Cusanus) to Goethe and modem 
1 rpjgiotts philosophy. In (his continuous flow of non-Christian religious- 
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There, to German Unitarians, Uhitarianism means a religion of v 
Unity, in which the world and the Divine are One. In title homogeneous , 
reality even good and evil are not incompatible opposites, but only 
demonstrate the tension between two poles in the multiplicity Of 
phenomena. German Unitarians are the individual as having the same 
nature as the Divine and as being a participant in the creative power. 

To this quality is linked a responsibility of man for each of his deeds 
and actions; from there derives the demand of “reverence for life” in 
accordance with Albert Schweitzer. It is in this that German Unitarians 
find the starting point for modem non-Christian ethics. 

To-day the Religious Community of German Unitarians numbers 
mote than 6000 with about 70 fellowships and groups. It tries to express 
the religious feelings and thoughts of its members in modem 
variable forms. It also cares much about conformity with modem 
science and putting its views to a practical test through social action in 
the present society. In order to promote spiritual development, in 1970 
the Unitarian Academy was founded in the presence of Dr. Dana McLean 
Greeley, at that time President of IARF. The social work is mainly 
realized by the**Hilfswerk der Deutscben Unitarier” (German Unitarians’ 

Relief Work). Holiday weeks for the aged and for young families during 
which important life problems are discussed with the help of experts, are 
especially popular. 

Bigger communities create their own social institutions in connec¬ 
tion with a community center. In Heide for instance a meeting place for 
the aged has been established, in which they get suggestions for a 
meaningful and joyful life in old age. Another continuity is now preparing 
relief work for toothers bringing up little children alone, in which new 
soda), psychological and pedagogical knowledge will be applied. 

Thus the German Unitarians try to translate their independent 
religiousness into practical action and to realize ‘‘reverence for life”, 

Friedrich Ehrlicher : President 
(Courtesy : Information Service IARF) 
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1973 Also happens.to be the lOOOth year to mark the birth o# 
ronouned Muslim scientist Abu Rehan Mohammed b. Ahmed aj- 
, Beruni. The UNESCO sad ICO (International Congress of Orientalists) 
haw announced their dedwoa to cefetaate the oooasioa at * world- 
' wide eeaie. Since al-Berani hailed from the Ceetral Asia, the USSR 
government have also p r epare d to mark the event at a hflttaeg ma da m. 

Al-Berani was a scholar of high erudition and encyclopedeaic 
knowledge. He was a historian, a geographer, a geologist, an astrologist, 
a mathematician a physicist, a pharmacologist an ethnographer and a 
philologist of no mean calibre. He is reported to have compiled and 
translated more than 130 books of which only a few have come 
down to ns. He was the first Muslim scholar who came to India, travel¬ 
led extensively in this land of ancient lore, learnt the Sanskrit language 
with full command and »h*n compiled a most informative and comprehen¬ 
sive work about this country, her people and their faiths. Al-BerunTs 
‘ Tahqiq-ma-!il-Hind * commonly known as Al-Beruni’s India,’, is a work 
of unparalkl importance and a treasure-house of indology to this day. 
His narration of Indian life and conditions is unbiased, and sympathetic. 
Pakistan will also be celebrating this occasion during the second week of 
December, 1973, in which most of the sholars of European countries 
arc expected to participate. His all works are being edited and published 
fa the USSR with their Uzbek translations. Institute of Oriental Studies 
at Tashkent, and the Institute of History of Natural Sciences and Techno¬ 
logy as weU as of several institutions under the Uzbek Academy of 
Sciences will hold special sessions to mark the eventful year. 


?W ALL INDIA MUSLIM EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE : 


The Fourth Animal Session of the All India Muslim Educational 
Conference, founded at Calicut, will be held in the Wheeler Senate House 
of the Patna University, Bihar, from 16-18 November JS73. The AIMEC 


is of the view that according to the needs of Indian Muslims in various 
parts of the country, the annual session should be, held by turn in states 
*fh aotomfcle Muslim population. Thfoyoar tte Conference is being 
hefdihBfcar. * ‘ 


Jmm 


tsvitm oi the Fourth Annual Conference of the AIMEC include 
sfiMioh which is expadod-to be attended by more than 5060 
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» as well as on female education |0 
Aa exb^tionisnlae being planned lo provide information to ^ ?f 
and individual* interested in Muslim educalioOB4k«jp»8s .and <Wgahie»tio- 
nalwork. Some other programmes regarding a permanent EdWaStioBdl 
Foundation and a Vohiteer Crop will also be discussed. ' 



8* INDONESIAN PLAN OF THE ISLAMIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA ; 


The Indonesianjoumal ( Abdi' has reported a plan prepared fey the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs, Jakarta, to compile and publish an 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, Dr. Mukti Ali, Minister of Religious Affairs has 
expressed the hope that the plan would serve the purpose of creating 
religious and cultural conciousness among Muslims in general and 
Indonesian Muslims in particular. The Minister has invited comments 
from the Union of Publishers and the Ministry of Religious Affairs on the 
plan. 


Nisar Ahmed Faruqi 
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Dictionary of National Biography (Vol. I, from A to D) edited 
by By. Si*. Sen, Director, Institute of Historical Studies, Calcutta. 
July 1973, pp. IX .. 480, price for the complete set of 4 volume* 
Rs. 400/- (or U.S. S 80.00) 

The Dictionary of National Biography is indeed a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the existing historical literature on modem India. Arranged 
lit a dictionary form, it contains the biographical information of those 
Indian leaders—Muslims and non-Muslims—who have made ten- 
gible contributions to our national life. The period covered is from 
ttie beginning of the 19th century to the middle of the 20th century 
When India achieved independence. People selected for inclusion 
come from all walks of life—politics, education, literature, science, 
religion, social reform, law, journalism, business and industry. 


Since the period covered in the Dictionary is up to 1947, the 
whole of undivided India has, naturally, been taken as one unit. 
Thus, many an individual who later ceased to be Indians have also 
found proper place in it. As the Editor has said : “There was no 
Pakistan or Bangladesh before 1947, and those persons who ceased 
to be Indians in 1947 were as much Indians before 1947 as any¬ 
body else. Some in the pre and post-independence India may not 
Idee the separatist ideas and policies of many of those people, but 
that is no reason to exclude men like Jinnah or Iqbal, Nazimuddin or 
Suhrawardy from the scope of the Dictionary of National Biography 
off pre-1947 India. In the supplementary project, covering the period 
from 1947 to 1972, we shall, of course, confine ourselyes to only 
those who belonged to the Indian Union.” (p. ii). 5%' 


.|||gjhe DNB project, according to toe Editor, wafr undertaken about 
jP^jflln ago. Thirtytwo Research Fellows at' Afferent states and 

for collecting neoessaif biographical material 
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^ the material collected as -weft as their uwa/piir ^ 
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^cal atte. “Of the 350 Cootttatore," we at. tola, “near*, 
250 a m professional historians drawn from all the major universities? 
in tfje country, ir,. The remaining 100 Contributors are 


riouals. Most erf" them are men of eminence in public lifo—Uaion 
and State Cabinet {Ministers, Governors, High Court Judges, Aim*’ 
bassadofg, leading figures of all the political parties in the co untr y,* 
Vice-Chancellors, journalists, lawyers, scientists, literateurs, social 
reformers, industrialists, etc.” (p. vi). The total number of the fife 


sketches divided almost evenly in each volume is about 1400. Tho 
length of biographical sketches varies from individual to individual 
depending on his place in the larger framework of our national life. 
The length thus varies from a minumum of 600 words to a maximum 
of 2400 words, with two intermediate stages of 1000 and 1600 words. 
At the end of each entry a selected list of books and periodicals 
is given for “the serious readers.” 


It is quite possible that the list of those included in the Dic¬ 
tionary may not appear fUUy satisfactory to some readers, but in a 
work of such a magnitude certain allowances in the way of inde¬ 
pendent judgement are to be granted to those responsible for selec¬ 
tion. However, it has to be admitted that the selection is free 
from biases and prejudices. This has certainly enhanced the value 
of the DNB, and it, therefore, can be said with confidence that 
for a serious study of the modem Indian history the Dictionary is 
indeed indispensible. 

In spite of all the best points to its credit, the Dictionary, 
however, suffers from some serious shortcomings which, the reviewer 
suggests, should as far as possible be avoided in the forthcoming 
volumes. The Dictionary should have followed a uniform phonetic 
method of transliterated spellings of the names. There is no tenable 
explanation for different spellings of similar names. One is really 
puzzled to see, for example, ABDUL HALIM (spelled with the let* 
ter ‘i’) and ABDUL HAMEED (with double ‘ee’). The argument 
that the names have been spelled exactly as the person concerned 
h i mse lf used to spell it, will hardly be satisfactory. For, then, a 
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tatierhwppoend to know by heart how aa individual had M» 
writing hto same j He best way is to fotiaw a uaifom system- 
wad 1 d» give other spellings or cron references. Similarly, toe names 
gpeniidfy of the Muslims, app e a r to have bean broken rattier ubi> 
tnsfly. Tliem seems to be no logic to putting ABDUR RAHMAN** 
under toe letter ‘A*, and “ABDUR RASUL” under toe letter ‘R”. 
It to atoo surprising to nee that two similar names have been classi¬ 
fied at two different places. For example on p, 2 one ABDUL 
BARI has been classified as BARI, ABDUL while another ABDUL¬ 
BARI has been put under ‘A’. Os thinking hud one may sur¬ 
mise that probably because of the hyphen toe former has been ditto 
mntiated from the latter one. But, then, how is it that toe unhy¬ 
phenated ABDUL REHMAN has been listed under ‘A’ ? The 
liniency in following any uniform rule of transliteration has resulted 
ip allowing “FAROOKHI” to remain in place of properly transli¬ 
terated “FARUQI” or its popular Anglicized form, “FAROQQr\ 


One wishes that Dr. Sen should have exercised his editorial 
authority sternly before passing the scripts on to the press. In an 
encyclopaedic work such as this, personal comments on the merits 
or demerits of historical events are certainly uncalled for. While 
writing on the Indian national leaders who had versicoloured poli¬ 
tical career the writers were to 1 estrict themselves to objective narra¬ 
tion without passing any judgements on any issue thereto. This 
ysyma to have been overlooked to certain entries. For example, 
about Asaf Ali one reads the following : 

“Once out of jail he (i.e., Asaf AH) became active to the Khila- 
fat movement, which had unnecessarily attracted the attention 
of the Muslims of this country.” (p. 73 ; emphasis added). 

, “From Washington, where to Indian commumiists he (that 
to Asaf A10 became a subject of controversy, he was sent 
to Cuttack as the Governor of Orissa.” (p. 74 ; italics ours). 

in both toe above statements toe writer's bias to quite evi¬ 
dent For &is to yet to be established tost to toe early stage of our 
national struggle toe Khiiafat movement was not V political 
nq gjte stty for India. Similarly, it to doubtfal that toe cri- 
tics%f Asaf Ali were necessarily communalists. In fact toe term 
x&ammt&tt stilt meets a foolproof defiaitiouT 
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4 Some atttatioo should have been given to proof-i^^p. 

WBtrtim.: W^fifcWag mistakes : to example, on p. 2, col’ t, 
FALA1MNHMA (instead of FALAKPAIMA), ABDUL BAHR (for 
ABDUL WAHHAB) ; col. II, KABBA (for KA ‘BA) : p* 3, obi 
II. TALIK (for TALIM) : p. 9. coJ. II, . SHABISTA (for SHA 
BIST AN),. These errors may appear rather insignificant to the eyes of 
many readers, but they may be mis leading in a reference book of 
this kind whose readers will undoubtedly be coming from different 
Ungual and cultural backgrounds. 

These, however, in no way minimize the value of the Dic¬ 
tionary. It is still an indispensible reference book for the serious 
students of the modern Indian history, and an absorbing pastime for 
the browsers, in spite of the fact that many of them, with the pre¬ 
sent price, may not even dream to buy it. 

Mushir-ul-Haq 


Recent Studies on Modern Iran* 

Till recently a serious student of Iranian politics was handi¬ 
capped by the dearth of authentic and balanced studies about the 

"‘The following books ware published during this period : 

1. Mohammad Rjeza Shah Pahlavi, Mission for My Country (London, 1961). 

2. Leonard Binder, Iran: Political Development in a Changing Society (Berkeley, 
1962). 

3. John Marlows, Iran • A Short Political Guide (London, 1963). 

4. Donald N. Wilber: Contemporary Iran, (London, 1963). 

6. General Hasan Arafa: Under Five Shahs (London, 1964). 

7. Peter Avery: Modern Iran (London, 1963). 

t. Sepher Zabih: The Communist Movemet in Iran (Betkeley, 1966). 

9. Edward A. Bayne: Persian Kingship in Transition: Conversations with a Mo¬ 
narch Whose Office is Traditional and Whose Goal is Modernization (Now 
York, 1968). 

10. Ramesh Sanghvi: Aryamehr: The Shah of Iran : A Political Biography (Lon¬ 
don, 1968). 

11. Bahman Nirumand: Iran: The New Imperialism in Action (New York, 1969). 

12. Ann K, S. Lambton: The Persian Land Reform 1962-1966 (London, 1969). 

13. Marvin Zoni: The Political Elite of Iran (Princeton, 1971). 
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country. Most ©f the studies on baa, during the 1960s, were either 
too sketchy or too one-sided. Marvin Zonis is among the very -few 
writes who have made signiScaat contribution to the understanding 
of present Iran. 

In 1960s tod early 1970s a number of fiill-length studies wejrp 
published which deal exclusively or partially with the rule of the 
Shah. In this article a brief review of these publications 
is attempted* However, collections of papers and articles on Iran 
and books on the Persian Gulf have been omitted. Perhaps 
the first book, in chronological order, on modem Iran is by the 
Shah himself. Mission for my Country, That the Shah chose to write his 
political biography in the early 1960s is a significant event. 
Its value cannot be overemphasized. It deals not only with his 
life and the development of his personality but also with, his 
self-imposed mission for the country. The book serves its purpose 
very well but does not go much farther. Obviously, it presents 
one aspect of life tod conditions in Iran. One would like to know 
much mote to have a complete picture. One of the other books worth 
notice is Leonard Binder’s study of Iran in the context of political develop¬ 
ment in a changing society . Binder is a Political Scientist with 
a deep interest in West Asia from Pakistan to Lebanon, and well- 
eqipped with linguistic ability, political theory tod insight into the 
Islamic history. His studies on Pakistan, Lebanon tod the ideolo¬ 
gical revolution in the Middle East are a testimony to his interests, 
insight tod grasp. However, his book on Iran is difficult to read. 
After wading through the first lengthy chapter, one is almost drained 
of energy and interest to go further. May be the book was written 
for highly sophisticated political theorists. A general reader can 
only look at it with awe, considering himself fortunate if he is 
able to appreciate some patches in the first chapter and persuade 
himself to search for something consistently meaningful in the rest 
of the book. John Marlowe’s Iran is essentially a; book for the 
beginners and covers an earlier period. However, it deals frith the period 
of | the present Shah’s rule in the 1950s. . Madowes’ book on the 
Pgggian G»lf, in which he has emphasized Iran at the expense of 
other countries of the Gulf, is in line with his book on Iran. 
However, it is a sketchy work written from toe view-point of to 
Bnghshman- Incidentally, the British officers and civilian? who had 
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the studies on fee Middle East nee being", rb^ 
Iranian nod i& some extent Arab schohus. 
Donald Wilbers' Contemporary .Iran is a bdok^of insight/ #**" 
pecjaffy dealing wife fee political process during fee 1950s, aid is 
rich in material and analysts regarding matters internal and external, 
W hich a scholar is interested in. Cottam has written a more com¬ 
prehensive book. Under fee broad theme of nationalism he has 
dealt almost wife every aspect of Iranian political scene. It is kiss 
theory-oriented study than that of Binder, but provides a wealth, of 
information and analysis and insight. One can understand fee prob¬ 
lems of modem Iran, national, sub-national, tribal, urban, develop¬ 
mental and many Others, from this excellently written book. General 
Hasan Arafa in his Under Five Shahs writes like a court historian. 
His book on the Kurds, on the other hand, in fairly balanced. 
However, despite fee inbuilt limitations of fee book, it sheds 
some light ou many events and aspects which are generally ignored 
by, or unkn own to other authors. A court history is also impor¬ 
tant for making the picture complete. Avery’s Modern Iran is a 
historical narrative of events seen as if from a seat near the throne. 
The narrative must be authentic but being one-sided, distorts the 
scene. An impartial student of the Iranian politics is at a loss to 
decide whether he should believe what fee author presents specially 
because the author rarely documents his facts. Avery has also 
been writing articles on Iran in periodicals and they too suffer from 
fee same deficiencies 


Sepher Zabih’s Communist Movement in Iran has a wider can¬ 
vas than its name indicates. It naturally deals with fee Soviet 
Union’s role in the movement. However, the most important sec¬ 
tions deal with the interaction, between communism and nationalism 
in Iran, the Communist party’s organization and appeal and the process 
of its fading out. Present day Iran cannot be understood 
without a good knowledge of the Tudeh, Mosaddiq, and 
other forces in the 1950s with which the book mainly deals. Ed¬ 
ward Bayne has been writing in the American Universities Field 
Staff Reports Service, and has recently published a book based on 
his conversations with the Shah. It is a valuable book in the sense 
that it reveals the mind of the Shah. Perhaps, this can be rated 
only next to Shah’s memoirs in this respect. As it deals mainly 
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with, the later period, when the Shah had already started' his-White 
Revolution and was marching ahead from stage to stage, the picture is 
more up-to-date. Bayne is right in his main thesis that the monarch whose 
office Is traditional can be more successful in a modernizing cam p ai gn , 
Modernization is the compelling necessity of the time and it is also 
necessary for the survival of the throne, but it creates a great di¬ 
lemma. The very process of modernization will make the institution 
of monarchy out-dated, unless it is transformed, in due course of 
time, into a constitutional monarchy. There are many other move¬ 
ments of modernization as in Saudi Arabia and Oman, to take but 
two examples from the Persian Gulf, though much half-hearted and 
facing greater difficulties. One can hardly maintain the traditional charac¬ 
ter of a country in twentieth century; and it is imperative for every ruler 
that he should, instead of clamping restrictions on the people and 
waiting for an explosion, modernize his country and in the process 
win the good will of both the elite and the masses, if possible, for 
the maintenance of the monarchy. How far the Shah will be 

successful in his mission only the future can tell. Bayne, who is 
very sympathetic to the monarchy has not been able to probe dee¬ 
per into the mind of the monarch by putting obviously awkward 
questions. Ramesh Sanghivi’s Aryameher : The Shah of ban is a classi¬ 
cal example of shoddy writing. In the bibliography a good number 
of sources have been given but the author has depended on the me¬ 
moirs of the Shah and his loyalist writers as general Arafa. It is 
a penegyric on the Shah and not an impartial assessment of his 
reign. One is at a loss to think in what way the book can be 
useful to the reader. 

Nirumand’s Iran is an angry man’s indictment of Iran. The 
Shah of Iran has not so far been able to win over the students 
and intellectuals though he is trying successfully to ameleorate the 
conditions of the peasants and workers. Students* demonstrations 
against the Shah especially outside Iran are not a rare phenomenon. 
The book was written in the context of American fteo-colonialism, 
Shah’s “positive” nationalism, against Mosaddiq’s allegedly “negative” 
0ne # ^ as yet won the race. The coronation, the celebration 
of ?500th anniversary of the Iranian monarchy, the White Revo¬ 
lution, Independent National Policy, and the slogan of the Iranian 
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Civilization have not made much impression m the student amt lute* 
tfectaals of I**®, 

Ann Lamb ton, a scholar of the Persian language and a sym¬ 
pathetic student of Iranian agricultural economy, has made a very 
significant contribution to the understanding of an important aspect 
of the Shahs’ White Revolution. Lambton and Nikki Keddi are 
two women-scholars who have been devoting their time to the Study 
of Iran, the one in the field of language and economy and the other 
in that of religion and politics. It is interesting to find Lambtons’ 
counterpart in the Arab East in Doreen Warriner. Lambton’s in¬ 
sight and sense of fair play make her study authentic. 


Marvin Zonis has taken up the fascinating topic, the political 
elite of Iran, and through this he has studied an important sector of 
Iranian politics. The countries of the Middle East, except perhaps 
Lebanon and Egypt ,are not generally open to any empirical research. 
That Zonis has been successful in adopting this approach and com¬ 
pleting his study in a brilliant way is highly welcome. He has 
identified and interviewed 170 politically powerful Iranians, with the 
permission of the Shah, and dealt with all the relevant theories and 
concepts developed in the fields of elite study, including psychology 
and political theory. It is a study of high academic and political 
value. One may not agree with his thesis that “the attitudes of 
individuals arc valid guides to political change in those societies 
whose political processes are not institutionalized within the formally 
designated structures of government”, but one has to concede that 
in present Iran a study of the political elite is highly 
rewarding in understanding the political process in the country. 
More contemporary Iran is a bureaucratic monarchy, rather than a 
feudal one, but the bureaucracy has not acquired the characteristics 


of an ideal bureaucracy which Weber might have wished it to have, 
and for this the all-powerful, controlling, directing and interfering 
Shah is responsible. It is interesting to read how the Shah picks 
up and controls the elite, deals with the counter-elite and m the 
process manages to carry on state affairs, but demoralizes the e ite. 
Since 1965, the Shah has broadened the base from which his elite 
are drawn and has won over some of his former critics, but at a 
high cost to the country and to the development of democracy. The 
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elite, ooopetated ia this way, "aj* «ypicaU*mistr^^ »»d «piew»\ 
they avoid “decision, confrontation and responsibility-,. and suffer 
from “timidity and apprehension”. They are also comtpt and 
inefficient While Ihe Shah has achieved political stability hi the 
midst of - the chronic West Asian instability and has attempted to 
insure the security of his throne, he and Iran have been forced to pay A 
high cost. The mechanism is “a low priority assigned to die essential 
components of political and economic development; grossly inequi¬ 
table distribution of resources; the development of attitudes and orien¬ 
tations conducive to stability but not to stable change, to order 
but not to legality” (p. 340). It is a highly perceptive study 
based on hard work and shows the author's mastery of recent deve¬ 
lopments in political theory and behavioral approach. With this 
book and other studies noticed above a student interested in Iran 
feels satisfied that he has a set of about a dozen studies which he 
can judiciously use. On the foreign policy of present-day Iran, 
however, there is no book-length study. Rouhollah Ramazani 
who has worked on the Northern Tier, and has also covered Iran’s 
foreign policy from 1500 to 1941, is working on contemporary Iran 
and the book is eagerly awaited. It is likely that Zabih who has 
recently written an excellent article on Iran’s foreign policy may also 
come out with a detailed study. 

M. A. Saleem Khan 


Role of Indian Muslims in the Freedom Movement; by S&ntimoy Roy 
Delhi, 1970: Rs. 2.50 

A dominant trend in the writings on the Indian National Movement is 
to ignore the role of Indian Muslims in the freedom struggle. This has 
prompted Santimoy Roy to write about the ‘positive contribution’ of the 
Muslims to ‘‘the mass phase of the Indian struggle for freedom.” The 
author is shaken by “the unfortunate conclusion stigmatising Muslims as 
traitors” which impells him to initiate a discussion rid the “glorious parti¬ 
cipation” of Indian Muslims in the anti-imperialist liberation struggle. 

,, Roy has discussed his subject in two brief chapters entitled ‘Muslims 
and the Revolntionary Movement’ and ‘Muslims and the Mass Movement'. 
There v %ie two Appendices too. Appendix I gives an ‘Incomplete List' 

i 
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At the outset, it may be pointed out that the role of Indian Muslims 
in the freedom struggle should riot be given a religious basis. It may be 
noted that what prompted members of a religious group to participate in the 
freedom struggle was riot communal solidarity but the "common experience 
of political subjection and economic exploitation. It is true that 
Muslims were drawn into the freedom movement on account of the KhilJ- 
fet movement, but this phase was temporary and soon their source of ins¬ 
piration became nationalism. They joined the freedom struggle not as 
followers of Islam but as members of a social and economic group who 
were subjected to the same type of political and economic exploitation. 
This is evident from the careers of Abul Kalam Az5d, Rafi ‘Ahmad Kid- 
wa'f, Mukhtar Ahmad Anslr! and many others. They came to nationalism 
by way of the Khilifkt and remained nationalists even after the collapse 
of the Khilafat movement following the abolition of the Khilafat in March 


1924 by Mustafa Rental (1880-1939). 


It is for the above reasons that Santimoy Roy’s approach suffers from 
a serious defect. Another weakness of the book is the author’s uncritical 
appreciation of Muslim participation in the Khilafat and hijra movements. 
The Indian Muslims enthusiasm for the preservation of the Ottoman Cali¬ 
phate was based on irrational grounds. W.C. Smith rightly observes that 
the Khilafat movement “was a wrong ideology, romantic and out of touch 
with actualities”. The khilafat had become a source of evil and corruption 
under the Ottoman Turks. This was realized in Turkey where a movement 
of 8ecuralization was set afoot under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal 
which culmina ted in the abolition of Khilafat in 1924. This inner 
contradiction of the Khilafat movement, which stressed the religious 
significance of the institution of khilafat, “became more and mare 
glaring as the policy of the Ottoman Caliphate moved further away from 
the .principles of Islamic theocracy towards a pure secularism.” (H.A.R. 
Gibb, Modem Trends in Islam, p. 112) At Lausanne the Turks were more 
interested in obtaining possession of the Vilayet of Mosul for its strategic 
and oil value and gave evidence of little interest in the maintenance of the 
Khaltfas' sovereignty over the Holy Places. But the Muslims of India 
were prepared to lay down their lives for the cause. 
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A* «gwds the hljra* which is mentioned by the author ft* aWuo- 
iutionary movement: it is possible to argue that the Muslim leaders miffed 
thousand* of ignorant masses for no ‘revolutionary’ purpose. The call 
for migration to the nearest dnr-aUIslnm, namely Afghanistan, was first 
given by Abul Kalim Azid. In a fotw a, he declared that as India had 
become a dnr-ul-harb, i.e. enemy territory and therefore Indian Muslims 
must migrate to Afghanistan. The response to this fatwn came mainly 
from the North-West Frontier Province and Sind. More than 18,000 
Muslims migrated to Afghanistan. But Afghanistan, itself a poor country, 
was incapable of feeding the refugees ( muhnjirs ) who were turned away 
from that country. Thousands of them died on the road of starvation and 
disease. 

The call for hifra was a desperate action on the part of the KhilSfat- 
leaders. After the failure of the KhilSfat-delegation to England, the 
KhiUfat-leaders attempted to engage the attention of the Muslims by 
using such stunts. In their enthusiasm, they conveniently forgot that such 
desperate actions were not going to influence Great Britain to change its 
policies. Instead it was likely to be interpreted as acceptance of the fait 
accompli by the Muslim leadership. 

If the above explanation of the Khilafat and Jiijra movements is 
accepted it would be difficult to agree with the conclusions of Santimoy 
Roy. It is surprising to note that the Muslim support for a.purely 
religious cause has been explained by the author as evidence of their 
participation in India’s struggle for freedom. 

Finally, Santimoy Roy’s book is brief and sketchy. It is a narration 
of events and there is little attempt to analyse the thought content in the 
various movements described by him. The book may serve, as a “campaign 
pamphlet against the Jana Sangh and its diabolical tactic of anti-Muslim 
communal riots”, (Foreword by P.C. Joshi) but it may not be of use to 
serious students of modern Indian history. 
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One more way 
to SAVE 


2-YEAR POST OFFICE 
TIME DEPOSIT SCHEME 


Poet Office* will now accept from individuate end 
through authorised agents deposits under the new 
E-Year Post Office Time Deposit Scheme 
The rate of interest is 7 per cent, payable yearly, 
subject to income-tax; the tax will not be deducted at 
source and will also qualify for exemption from tax 
up to Rs. 3,000 as in the case of income-tax from other 
approved investments. 2-Year deposits are 
convertible into 3-Year deposits during the 
currency of the accounts 


THE NEW SCHEME 
CAME INTO EFFECT 
ON AUGUST 1, 1973 


Save today 
for a 

brighter tomorrow 
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For details write to i 

NATIONAL SAVINGS 
COMMISSIONER 

Post Box 96, Nagpur 
or 

Regional Oirector 
National Savings (G.O.I.) 
at Your State Capital. 









